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THE FIEST EPISTLE OF ■ 

PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


INTEODUOTIOH. 


|1. The Authoeshif of the Epistli* 

There is no doubt that the axitlior of tMs Mrst Epistle to the Thessaloriians 
is the Apostle PanL This is one of tliose scriptural writings tbe gennke- 
Bcss of whicli has been almost universally acknowledged. It has been 
called in question only by theologians of the most extreme school of 
eriticismd and has even been admitted by some belonging to that school.® 
The external evidence in its favour is strong. It is indirectly alluded to 
by the apostolic Fathers ; it is directly referred to by such early Fathers as 
IreiiiBus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertuliian ; it is contained in tbe 
Muratorian Canon, and in the early Syriac and Latin versions belonging 
to the second century ; and its genuineness has never been challenged until 
recent times. To quote only one of these Fathers; Ircnaeus (a.p. 179) thus 
writes : And on account of this the apostle, explaining himself, has set 
forth the perfect man of salvation, saying thus in the First Epistle to tho 
Thessalonians : ‘ And may the God of peace sanctify you wholly, and maj 
your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved without complaint until 
the advent of the Lord Jesus Christ ” (‘ Adv. Hoeres.,’ v. 6, 1). Not is 
the internal evidence less strong than the externaL The character of Paul 
is distinctly impressed upon this Epistle ■; his intense love for his converts, 
his anxiety about their spiritual welfare, his joy when he receives a favour-' 
able account of their faith and charity, Ms zeal, for the cause' of the Lord 
for which he is re«ady to sacrifice ■ everything, Ms noble independence of 
spirit, — all these characteristics of the apostle are seen in this Epistle. So 
also the style and mode of' expression are PauFs. We have the, same 
employment :of emphatic terms^' the.' same rich use of. synonyms, the same 

* ' See authof’s * PaTiIin©” Epistles,* pp. 06. 

* Baiiir and the Tabingeu school- j EilgenMd, howevey, asserts its geauinenete*', 
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aceiiHiiilation of ideas, tile same digressions suggested by a mirtb file 
H(urie preference for participial eonstrnctions as are elsewhi^re found hi 
ranTB otlier Epistles. In short, as Professor Jowett observes, It isas bt^^ii 
ol)jeetecl against the genuineness of this Epistle that il eoiitaiiiw </ii]y a 
single statement of doctrine. But liveliness, personality, similar trails of 
disposition, are more difficult to invent than stateiuents of doetrirje. A 
later age might have supplied these, but it could hanliy Jiave oanglit the 
: very likeness and portrait of the ax>ostle. . . . Such intricate simihuities of 
laiignag'e, sticli lively traits of character, it is not within the power of any 
forger to invent, and, least of all, a forger of the second century.'’^ Kor 
is there any! liing in the contents of the Epistle at variance with the opinion 
tliat it was written by Paul. It has, indeed, been asserted that it is devoi*! 
of individuality and doctrinal statements. Its perusal will show that it 
is at once lively and specially adapted to the wants of the Tbessaloiiiaiis, 
And that it is devoid of doctrinal statenaentB is an assertion winch may 
also wxdi be disputed ; but even admitting that there is a partial iiiith in 
the remark, yet this is easily accoitnted for by tlio circfiiinstanees iindm: 
which the Epistle was written. 

The coincidences betw^een the Epistle and the incidents in the Ilf,? of 
Faiib as recurcled in the Acts, is another striking proof of its aiitlionti(*ify.'^ 
In the Acts we read of the perseention to which Paul and Silas wton 
sn])jected at Philij^pi, -when, in violation of iheir riglds ns ihaaaa 
citizens, they were publicly scourged and cast into prison. In the l:.|hsth». 
written in the name of Paul and Silas, there is nderemv 1o lids .s'u;nin-fal 
trerdanent : ‘‘Even after we had suffered before and were sliiiHitdhlly 
entreated, as ye know, at Philippi, we were bold in our God fi« speak itnlo 
you the gosped of God with much contention’* (ch. ii. 2). in the Ads wt*. 
are informed that Paul and Silas encountered a similar pcrst^eiiliuai at 
Thessaloniea. “The Jews wliioli believed not, moved with envy, took 
unto them certain fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a company, and 
set all the city on an uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason, and s.uglit 
to bring them out to the people” (Acts xvii. 5). In the Epistle Fuiil 
appeals to the knowledge of the Thessalonians concerning tids treatment : 
*‘For verily, when we were wdth you, we told you before that u-e should 
suffer tribulation ; even as it cam© to pass, and ye know” (ch. iii. 4). In 
the Acts we are informed that Paul parted from Ids companions, Silas ami 
Timothy, at Bercea, and was rejoined by them at Oorintli : “ Arid when 
Silas and Timotheus were com© from Macedonia (to Goriutli), ra.!ii wan 
pressed in the spirit, and testified to the Jews that Jesms was G!lri^i" 
_( Acts xvili. 5), And the Epistle, written, m Wii shall afterwards see, from 
' (Jorintli, is in the joint names of Paul and Silvaniis and '.rimotlums. Not 
'only are there these coincidences, but also additional statement's in the 
Epistle supplementing the history, thus proving that the oiio recfjrd could 

Joweit’s ^ St Paiifs Epistleaf vol.i pp. 24 — 26 1st edit:., pp. 2!^, 29 2nil od't 
* Faley’s*HoriBpaiiliM8 :f<m I-Thessaloaiam 
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'iiot' have Eeen 'Copied other. Tims in* the Acts we are informed 

lliat Silas and TImotiby did not Join Paul mitil after Ms arri^^al at Ooiintli 
(Acts xviii. 5); whereas in the Epistle there is a statement \yliich has led 
many ^ to affirm that Timothy Joined Paul at Athens, and was sent by him 
from*that city to Thessalonica : “ Wherefm-e when we coxild no longer 
forbear, we thought it good to be left at Athens alone; and sent Timothensj 
our brother, and minister of God, and bur fellow-labourer in the gospel of 
Christ* to establish yon, and to comfort you concerning your faith* ” (ch. iii. ■ 
1, 2). In the Acts we are informed that Paul preached in the synagogue 
for three sabbaths, reasoning with the Jews (Acts xwii. 2) ; whereas there 
are references in. the Epistle which have induced some to think that his 
residence in Thessalonica was more protracted. In the Acts we are only 
informed that Paul preached in the synagogue to the Jews and devout 
Greeks, that is, the religious proselytes; whereas it is evident from the 
whole character of the Epistle that the Church was composed of Gentile 
converts. These differences are not contradictions, and may easily he 
adjusted ; but they are apparent enough to demonstrate the independenc© 
both of the history and the Epistle, 

§ 2. The Church of Thessalouhca. 

Thessalonica was a large seaport of Macedonia, situated in the form of 
an amphitheatre on the slope of a hill at the north-east end of the Thermaio, 
Gulf, now called the Gulf of Salonica. It had in antiquity various names. 
Tims it was called Emathia and Halia. In ancient history it appears 
under the name Tlierma, so called from the hot springs in the neigh botir- 
horxl. Under this name it is mentioned in the account of the invasion of 
Xerxes, and in the history of the Peloponnesian War. We are informed 
that Gassunder, the son of Antipater, King of Macedonia, rebuilt Thenna, 
and called it Thessalonica, after the name of his wife, the half-sister of 
Alexander the Great (Strabo, vii. Prag. 24). According to another account, 
less trustworthy, it was so called by Philip, the father of Alexander, 
to commemorate his victory over the Thessalonians. In the Middle Ages 
it appears under the contracted form Salneck ; and is noxv known under 
the name Salonica. Under the Romans Thessalonica became a city of 
great importance. During the temporary division of Macedonia into four 
districts, it was the capital of the second district ; and afterwards, when 
the Roman province of Macedonia was formed, it became the metropolis of 
the country, and the residence of the Eoinan governor. In the civil wars 
it sided with Axigustiis and .Antony, and was rewarded by 'receiving The 
privileges of a free city. Strabo, who lived shoxTly before the Christian 
era, observes that ** it has at present' the largest population of any town in 
the district ” (Strabo vii, 7, 4).; In- the time of Paul, then, Thessalonica was 
a populoni and flourishing town';' it' was, chiefly inhabited by Greeks, with 

J So Paley, Bleek, Nesnder, Jowett, and Ellicoti ^ ' 
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a mixture of Ecmmns, The Jews also were attracted to it in great nninhera 
for .the eahe of commerce, and hero was tli© synagogue of the district (Acts 
xvlL 1). It has always heen a city of great importance. It long continued 
to ho a bulwark against the assaults of the northern barbarians, and after- 
wards of the Saracens. When the Greek empire became enfeebleih Thessa- 
lonica was attaclied to the Venetian Eepnblic, and remained so until the 
year 1430, when it was captured by the Turks, in whose possession it 
: contintiea’. to this day. It. is considered as the second city of Eiiiopean 
Turkey, having a population of about seventy thousand, of whom at least 
thirty thonsand are Jews. Theasalonica has many remains of antic|iiity, 
one of which deserves special mention, a triiimplial arch, erected to coin- 
memorate the victory of Philippi, and which must have been Staiidiiig 
when Paul visited that city. 

We have an account of the origin of the Church of Thessalonica in the 
Acts of the Apostles. In his second great missionary journey, IVahI and 
his fellow-labourers, Silas and Timothy, had arrived at Alexandria Troan, 
when he was directed by a vision to oroas over the/lEgean Sea and repair 
to 'Europe. In obedience to this Divine direction, wo are iiiforiiied tljat 
loosing froin Troas, they came with a straight course to the island of 
Saniothracia, and the next day to Neapolis, and from that tlioy jonrncyed 
iuhuid to Philippi (Acts xvi. 11 , 12 ). Here they remained fjt some time, 
preaching the gospel with great success, tin til they were driven from it l)y 
a sovero persecution. Prom Philippi Paul and his companions procccdcMj* 
by tvay of Amphipolis and Apollonia, to Thessalonica. Here was the elvief 
synagogue of the district, and into it Paul, according to his custom, eiihnau'l 
and preached the gospel. He proved to the Jorvs from their Scriptiircfs 
that the Messiah was to suffer and rise from the dead ; and he allowed 
them that Jesus did thus suffer and rise again, and was consequently the 
Messiah (Acts xvii. 3). It would- also appear that at Thessalonica he 
dwelt much on. the kingdom and second advent of the Lord Jesus Christ; 
he laid great stress on the resurrection of Christ, and on his exaltation to 
the throne of eternal majesty. Hence the accusation brought against .hini 
that lie proelaimod another King, one Jesus (Acts xvii. 7); and, in his 
Epistle, ho observes, *‘Ye know how we exhorted and comforted and 
charged every one of you,- as. a father doth hie children, that you wauild 
walk woithy of God, who hath -called you unto his kingdom and glory*' 
(eh. ii. II, 12).- For three sabbaths Paul continued Iiis efforte in tliti 
Jewish synagoguo with considerable success; some of the Jews lihlievc'cl, 
but his converts %vere especially numerous among tho devout Greeks (Acts 
xvii. 1—4)., At' length- the-.: unbelieving Jews, moved with envy, raise. i 
a tiimult against Paul and Ms companions ; they stirred up the rabble, ansi 
assaulted the house. of Jason, with whom the Ohristiaii pimchers lodged; 
and .whtm they failed to; capture them, they dragged Jason and certain nf 
^_the.conveite.before the, magistrates of the city, accusing them of disturbing 
^ the public peace and of harbouring traitorB to the emperor. In consequence 
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of tills, to avoid further disturbance, Paul and Silas left the city by night, 
and repaired to the neighbouring town of Beroea (Acts xvii. 10). 

In the Acts of the Apostles a residence in Thessalonxca of only three 
weefes is mentioned (Acts xvii. 2). There are, however, statements in tlie 
Epistle whicdi would lead us to infer that his residence was for a somewhat 
longer period. A flourishing Church was formed in Thessaloniea ; the 
gospel spread from it as a centre throughout Macedonia ; its fame was 
everywhere diffused ; and for this success a longer space of time than three * 
weeks would appear requisite. Besides, at Thessaloniea Paul supported 
himself by manual labour. Ye remember,” he wites, “ our labour and 
travail > for labouring night and day, because we would not be chargeable 
unto any of yon, we preached unto you the gospel of God ” (ch. ii, 9). And 
it was his custom to do so only when his residence in any city was pro- 
longed. And we are informed in the Epistle to the Philippians that his 
converts in Philippi sent to Thessaloniea once and again to liis necessities ; 
and that this was on the occasion of this visit to Thessaloniea is evident, 
for the apostle tells us that it wms “in the beginning of the gospel” (Phil, 
iv. 15, 16). Now, the distance between these tv^o cities was a hundred 
miles ; and therefore more than three weeks appear to be necessary for 
the transmission of this twofold supply for his wants. Still, however, his 
residence could not have been long, and his departure from the city was 
compulsory. Probably Paul preached for threo successive sabbaths in the 
synagogue, but, flnding the Jews obstinate and the synagogue closed against 
him, he turned, as his manner w^’as, to the Gentiles ; and it was his siiccess 
among the Gentiles that stirred up the wrath of the Jews, and excited that 
disturbance which was the occasion of his leaving Thessaloniea. 

The result of Paul’s ministry during the three sabbaths he preaclied in 
the synagogue is thus given by the author of the Acts : “ And some of 
them believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas ; and of the devout 
Greeks a great multitude, and of the chief women not a few ” (xActs xvii. 4). 
From this it appears that his success was small among the Jews, but great 
among the devout Greeks, that is, those Greeks who had previously detached 
themselves from idolatry and were seeking after God, and were thus in 
a maimer prepared for the reception of Christianity. Afterwards it is 
probable that Paul preached to the Gentiles, and made numerous converts 
among them. Although the Jews were numerous in Thessaloniea, yet it 
is evident from the two Epistles that the Church there was chiefi}^ composed 
of Gentile converts. They are described as those who turned to God from 
idols to serve the living and true God (oh. i. 9)-“a description applicable 
to converted Gentiles, hut not to converted Jews 'and Jewish proselytes; 
and in neither Epistle is there a direct quotation from the Old Testameui, 
the only probable allusion being to the prophecies of Daniel in the descrip- 
tion of the man of sin contamedln thc;Second Epistle (2 Thesfe. ii. 4). 
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§ 3. The Occasioj? of the Epistle* 

Paul, ilrivoit from Tliessalonica, Isad repaired to Bercea', lait friim. tliis,fi1so 
he had been compelled to depart by "the maclnnations of tho dews iif 
ThesBuloaica (Acts xvii, IS, 14). He had learned that tho perscarfitien 
wliioli had arisen during his presence was continued in his fibsence (do ii. 
44). And hence ho was filled with anxiety about his TliessaB'mian 
converts. He knew that by reason of the shortness of his resideiici.; Iht-y 
weTe only partially instructed in Christianity, and he naturally fcan-.d 
that they might fall from the faith. Twice he had jdaiined visi|- -fliom : 
but circiimstanee.s had prevented him (ch. ii. 18). Accord in gdy, no longer 
able to master his an.xiety, he sent his fellow-labourer Timothy, either from 
Beroea or Athens, to ascertain their state (ch. iii. 1, 2). Paul, meainvliile, 
had repaired from Boroea to Athens, and thence to Oorintli ; and there 
Timothy joined him, and the information which he brought was tlM3 occasion 
of this Epistle. That information was upon the whole consolatory and 
satisfactory. Timothy brought good tidings of the fiiith and c-harity of 
tlie' Thessalonians, of their affectionate regard for the apostle, and of their 
eamoBt desire to see him. The Thessaloniaiis, in spite of flie pei'secution 
which they endured, contmued steadfast to the faith ; they '^vei-e exam|}les 
to all that believed in Thessalonica and Achaia (ch. i. 7 ; iii. Cl, 7). But. 
however favourable this repiort of Timothy, there were still many defcids 
to supply, many errors to correct, and many evil practices to ndhrm. 
religious knowledge of the Thessalonians Avas defect! ati; their religion had 
partially degenerated into fanaticism: and especially they Avere filled 
Avith excitement under the pea-suasion of the immediate coming Christ. 
Some of them had neglected their xvorldly duties and had sank into an 
indolent inactivity (eh. iv. 11, 12). It would appear that sonio of tlie 
converts had died, and their friends were distressed on their account, lest 
they should forfeit the blessings to be bestowed at the advent of Christ 
(oh. iv. 13). Nor had the Thessalonians entirely detached themselves from 
the vices of their former heathen state. The apostle had to warn tliem 
against sensuality, that vice so prevalent among the Gentiles; and lie liml 
to rebuke the covetousness of some as- well as the indolence of others (eh. 
iv. 1 — 7). 

With regard to its contents, the 'Epistle is divided into two parts: tlw 
first, comprehending the .first' three chapters, may bo termed Idstoriml; 
the second, including the two last^ chapters, is praeti'.‘al Tho apontlti, 
after saluting the Tliessalonmns, renders thanks to God for the entrance 
of the gospel among them, for^ the mighty ctlicacy with which it wm 
■^''v^aceompanied, and' for- of their faith (di. i). He alludes' 

' to his demeanour whenm^Thessalouica; how, notwithstanding his ehamefui 
treatment at Philippi, he had preached the gospel among them amid iiiiioh 
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actuated hj the purest motiYes, had laboured iucessautlj for their spiritual 
welfare, and was ready to sacrifice himself for them (oh. ii.). He mentions 
the extreme -anxiety he had on their account, the mission of Timothy to 
them, and the great satisfaction he experienced at the information \YMch 
Timothy brought of the steadfastness of their faith and the abiaidanee of 
their charity (ch. hi.). He then exhorts them to continue in holiness, 
carefully to avoid the lusts of the G-en tiles who knew not God, and, instead 
of beiiig led away by excitement as if the advent of Christ was at hand, 
to be diligent in the performance of their earthly duties. He comforts 
them concerning the fate of their departed friends, and exhorts them to be 
^vatchful and prepared for the coming of the Lord (ch. iv.). Then follow 
a series of detached exhortations to cultivate the virtues of Christianity, 
and the Epistle concludes with the apostolic benediction (ch. v.). 


§ 4. The Date op the Epistle. 

When Paul and Silas left Thessalonica, they came to Bercea ; Timothy 
probably remained behind, but he also soon joined them. Paul left them 
both at Bercea, and proceeded alone to Athens. Timothy was probably sent 
from Bercea back to Thessalonica to confirm the Church there, though some 
suppose that this mission took place from Athens. At Athens Paul intended 
to remain until his companions joined him ; he sent a message to Silas and 
Timothy to come to him with all speed (Acts xvii. 14, 15). It would, 
however, appear that he left Athens without them; unforeseen circum- 
stances had prevented them complying with his request, and they did not 
rejoin him until his arrival at Corinth. Now, as the Epustle is written in 
the joint names of Paul, Silvanus, and Timotheus, it is evident that it was 
not composed until all three met together at Corinth. Some time also must 
have elapsed between the planting of Christianity in Thessalonica and the 
writing of this Epistle. Paul had twice attempted to visit them ; Timothy 
had been sent by the apostle and had returned from his mission ; and the 
Mth of the Thessalonians had been spread abroad throughout Alacedonia 
and Achaia (ch. i. 7, 8). The interval, however, could not have been long. 
Timothy returned at the commencement of PauFs residence at Corinth; 
and the apostle’s anxiety for the Thessalonians would induce him to write 
the Epistle immediately on his receiving the information. He speaks of 
his absence from them as having as yet lasted only a short time. “ lYe, 
brethren, being taken from you for a short time in presence, not in. heart, 
endeavoured the more abundantly to see your face with great desire 
(ch. ii. 17). We may, therefore, safely fix the time of the composition of 
the Epistle toward the close of the year 52 or the beginning of the year 
53, and during the -early part of '..Paul’s residence at Corinth, about 'six 
months after the planting of Christianity'' in Thessalonica. - - ■ ' > ' 

Accordingly the place of writing was;.Corinth. In our New Testament, 
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at the end of the Epistle, there is appended the note : The First Epistle 
to ilie Tliessaloniaiis was written froni Athens.” Tliongli such a note is 
foT!!Kl in the most ancient mannseripts, it is CTidently a mistake. The 
Epistle could not have keen written from Athens, for Silas and Timothy 
were not hoth there with the apostle ; and it was not written until the 
retnm of Timothy from Thessalonica, which occurred at Coriiitli ; nor is 
there any ground for the supposition that Paul and his companions, during 
hia residence at Corinth, made a short excursi<;>.u to Athens. The mistake 
appears to have arisen from a careless inference drawn from the words, 
We thought it good to be left at Athens alone’' (ch. iii. 1); whereas 
the relhrence there is evidently to a past event, and indirectly implies 
that the apostle was not at Athens when he wrote these words^ These 
subscriptions at the end of the Epistles have no autliority ; and although 
in general oorreet, yet occasionally, as in the present instance, they are 
erroneous, 

§ 5. The Peculiarities of the Efistle. 

The special peculiarity of this Epistle is that it is undoubtedly the irst 
oi Pauhs extant Epistles. Whether it is the first Epistle that Paul ever 
wrote is an entirely different question ; but it is the first that has come 
down to us. This is a point on which almost all commentators are agreed. 
In all probability it is the earliest of the books of the New Teslamont, 
with the possible exception of the Epistle of James. 

It is erroneous to affirm that this First Epistio to tlio Thessaloniaus is 
devoid of doctrinal statements. The supreme dignity of tlie Lord Jesus 
Christ, the spiritual kingdom which he has established in this world, the 
deliverance from the %vrath to come effected by him, the necessity of holi- 
ness for salvation, the reign of Christ in heaven, the resurrection of the 
just, the second advent of Christ, the blessedness of a future state to the 
righteous and the w’rath which ’awaits the wicked, are all clearly deduced 
from this Epistle. The great plan of redemption through the siiiferings 
of Christ was clear to the apostle frona the beginning. We crai hardly 
even affirm that there was a development in the views of the apostle— 
a progress made in spiritual knowledge and insight into the ways of God. 
No do'uht different doctrines arc insisted on in the djiferent Episllos; but 
this arose from the circumstances of the Churches to whom the apiostle 
wrote. Thus in this Epistle to 'the Thossalonians there is no mention of 
the great Pauline doctrine of Justification, because in that Ohnrcli there 
was no controversy with the Juclaistic Christians, and therefore no nect.'S'dr^r 
of defending the doctrine of justification against erroneous notions ; whereas 
the errors of the Galatian Church caused the apostle to dwell specially on 
that docttlne. So also at a' still later period the incipient Gnostic errors 
.Were the occasion which .induced 'the apostle to insist more fully on the 
^tiatureof Christ’s Person in, the ;Bpistles to the Colossians and JSphcsiaiuH 
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tlian in Ills earlier Epistles* ' Bishop liightfootj in his able article on the 
« Epistles to the Thessalonians,” in 'Smith's *Biblieal Dietioaarj/ notices 
three points of diference , between ■ these and Paiirs later Epistles, first* 
in the general style of these earlier. letters there is greater simplicity and 
less esiiheranoe of language. Secondly, the antagonism is cliffexeiit. Hero 
the opposition comes from the unconverted Jews; afterwards Panfs oppo- 
nents are Judaizing Christians. ■ Thirdly, the doctrinal teaching of the^ 
apostfe does not hear q^uite the same aspect as in the later Epistles. Many ■ 
of the distinctive doctrines of Chiistianity which are inseparably connected 
with PanFs name were not evolved and distinctly enunciated until the 
needs o| the Ohnreh drew them out into prominence at a later date. So 
far, then, it may be true that this First Epistle to the Thessalonians is not 
so doctrinal as the Epistles to the Eomans, Galatians, and Ephesians. 
The circumstances of the Church determined the contents of the Epistle. 
The doctrine most insisted on and explained is the second advent, because 
erroneous views prevailed concerning it among the Thessalonians, giving 
rise to many disorders. 

Paul, in writing to the Thessalonians, lays bare Ms heart ; he spealcs of 
his gentleness among them, even as a nursing mother cherisheth her 
children, and of his readiness to impart imto them, not the gospel of God 
only, but his own soul by reason of the affection which h© bore to them. 
The Epistle which it most closely resembles is that to the Philippians. 
The Macedonian Churches were peculiarly attached to the apostle, and he 
to them; he writes to theiii in the fulness of his affection; and exhorts 
them, not so much with the authority of a spiritual teacher, as with the 
love and tenderness of parental affection, even as a father doth his children. 

§ 6. ■ Liteeaturi. 
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CHAFTEB I. 


Contents. — Paul, after tbe address 


salutation, tostiiies tluit he renders coiiatri 






thanks to God for the Tliessakmians, 
to remembraDco tlioir faith, love, anti liop^ 
beinff assured of their election. l~le 


being tisauiuvi 

presses Ms joy in their cordial Teceptio^i 
the gospel and the Christian chara- 


Of 


till 


which they exhibited, being examples 
believers in Macedonia and Achaia. 
mentions the favourable report wdiicii. 

of 


and of their ^Yaiting for the advent 
Christ. 


Ver. L— Paul. He does not call 
“ an apostle/* not because the Thcssaloni^ * 
were newly eon vertrd (Oliry&ostom), or fr^ ^ 
tenderness" to Silvaiius who was not 
apostle (Estiiis), or beeniis© Ms apOistuP^ 
authority \Yas not yet recognized {do\veti‘^ 
or because he had merely commenced 
apostolic labours (Wordsworth) ; but beea'u 
his apusileship had never been called 
<iuestion by the Thessalonians. For t] 
same reason he omits this title in the 
t<') the Philij)pians ; whereas he strongiy‘ s 
.dstsupon it in his Epistles to the 
ihians and Galatians, because amonjv 
thoro were many opposed Vo his authoi*|t^^^ 
And Silvaniis, The same m the Silas of tif ' 
Acts. He is mentioned as a chief 
among tiie brethren, and a prop)het 
lusphed teachei (Aets xv. 22, 32), 
name ’isiiidew probable that he 
a Helieiustie Jew, and, like Paul, lie 
Homan citizen (Acts xvi. 37), He was se ' ^ 
with Judeia Barsabas from Jerasalei:^ 
convey the apostolic decrees to A.utiooH 
and he accompanied Paul instead of S 
nabas on his second missionary 

^ 1 THBSSAIiONIAHS. , 


(Acts XV. 40). He suffered imprisonment 
wdth Paul at Philippi ; and was ^engaged 
with him in preaching the gospel in Tlies- 
salonica, Horcea, ami CoriulU. His ministiy 
at Corinth is hnnoiirahly niontioned by Paul 
in his Second Epistle* to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. i, 0), Aft«:‘r this there is no more 
mention of Silvauiis in the Acts, and it is 
doubrfiil wdiether he was the Silvamis by 
whom the First Epistle of Peter was eoiii-» 
vcyed to the Cl m relies of Asia (1 Pet. v. 12)d 
Ancient tradition, erroaeoudy su]|posing 
that Silas and Silvanns Averc dilfereai 
itersoiis, mukcLS Silrs the Disliop of Corhiih, 
and ISilvaniLS the Bishop of Thessaionica, 
And Tiniotheus. The- well-known disciple of 
Paul. He was a native Lystra, having a 
Greek father and a Jewish moiher (AcM 
xvi. 1). He joined Paul and Silas on their 
Second missionary joirniey at I^yistra, and 
w'as with them in Thessaloiiica, 

and Corinth. He was* \Yith Paul on his 
third missionary journey, and wvis sent by 
him on a mission to Macedonia and Corinth 
(Acts xix. 22; 1 Cor. xvi, 10), and aceorn- 
panied him into Asia on liis last journey to 
Jerusalem (Acts xx. 4). He was also with 
Paul during his liivt Roman iiH]U’istmaieiit, 
when Rewrote the Epistles to the PiulippianiS 
and Coiossians (Phil, i, I ; Ooi. 1. i). After- 
wards he residetl at Epdiesus (1 Tim, i, 3) ; 
from which he was recalled to Romo by 
Paul shortly before his murtyrtlom (2 Tmi. 
iv. 21). The last mention of Timoiliy is in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ; Know ya 
that our brother Timothy is set ''at liberly? 
with , whom, if he come shortly, X will 
you*’ (Heb. xiii 23). According to eccle- 
siastical , tradition, he b<‘came Bishop of 
'Eph(‘sus, and there suiierai martyrdom* 

. A' Sdme> on insntheieut reasona, .identify 
Silas, with Tertiua (Bom. xvi '22), 'and 
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Silvauus aTidTiniotheiis are associated with 
Fold ill Ills jitldress to the Thessaloniaiis, 
jiot to give weiglit and autimrity to his 
ICpihtU'% but bevaiiso tiiey ass'sted him in 
the planting of toe Ciiiireh at ThC'Saloiiica, 
and wti’e now with him at Gormth, wdien 
lie ivas wriliug this Kpiistlc. Silvanus is 
plac(‘d iii’st, becanse lie was ilie older and 
had been longer with the apodJe, and, as is 
evident fi'om the Acts, ivas at this time the 
more inip'oitant of the two (Acts xvi. 19; 
xvil 4), By being included in the address, 
they are represented as joint authors of the 
Epistle with Paul, alrhongh they ivero onlj'' 
so in name. It is possible tliat J'anl em- 
ployed one of tliein as his amanuensis in 
wilting 1 he Epistle. Unto the Church. The 
word Oliiu’cii” denotes a select assembly; 
here, Christians selected from the world. It 
does not denote in the New Testament, as 
with us, a building, but the congregation. 
In Paul’s later Epistle s, those addressed are 
c.dled, not the Church, but saints. Of the 
Thessalonians, In otli er Epistles the address 
h to the city, as Home, Philippi, Oidosse ; 
here it is to the inhabitants. The Church 
of the I’hcsBiiIonians wiis cduefiy composed of 
converted Gentiles, with a small number of 
converted Jews (see Introduction). Which 
n; to be omitted, as not being in the original. 
In 0od the Pather and in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, The cliaractorisiiepecnliarily of the 
Church : they are in God and Christ, that 
is, in fellow’ship with tiiem, united to iliem. 

In God tiie Fatlier ” eharaelerizi^s them as 
nut being iieathens; ‘‘in the Lord Jesus 
Christ^* ebarachiizes them as not being 
Jews. Grace be unto you, and peace. The 
usual apes (olio benediction. “Grace’’ is 
the Greek and “ pence ” is the Jewish form of 
salutation. Tlie Greeks commenced their 
epistles with sYishhig grace for those to 
whom they WTote; and the usual form of 
salutation among the Jews was Shalom or 
“ peace; ” the apohtlo combines them, thus 
intimating {hat Imih Greeks and Jews are 
one in Christ Jesus. In the Pastoral Epistles 
and in the Second Epistle of John the form 
is “ Grace, mercy, and peace’’ (2 John Uj, 
and in the Epistle of Judo it is “Blercy, 
3 [>eftce, and love” (Jude 2). From God the 
Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Those words are w'antiug in some impor- 
tant manuscripts, and mo omitted in the 
B.V. The preponderance, however, of ex- 
lertial autht>rity is in their favour. 

Yer. 2, — ^We. Many espositora ■ (Opuy- 
beure, Koch, Jowett) suppose that the plum 
Is iiere used for the singular ; as Paul 'else- 
where does in other parts of this ■•Bpistle. 
Thus: “Wherefore we would come 'imto 
you, even I i*aub once and again” (eh. 
iL 18): “Wherefore when we oould no 
longer forbear, we thought it good to be left 


at Athens alone” (cli. iii 1). In those 
verses the jironoun “we” is evidently u-- 
stficted to Paul. Still, however, Sih anr's 
and Timothuus being ineniiont'd direetiy 
before, it is most natural to budiide them 
here. Give thanks to God always xqv you all. 
All Paul’s Enisilos, wutii the t>.'rh:u’y excep- 
tion of iliG Ejustle to tile CbiLdiiins, com- 
mence with an expression of liiauk.sgiving. 
Making mention of you in cur prayers; 
whilst w'e arc engagal in pniyi/ for you. 
Paul's prayer for the 'i'hessaioniiius touk tlie 
form of thanksgiving. 

Yer. 3.-— Beineinbering without ceasing. 
Some attach the wonls, “without ceasing^” 
or “ iiucensingiy,” to the prevftms clause; 
“making mention of ymi iinecn singly in 
our prayers” (so AlfuNl). Your v/ork of 
faith, and labour of love, and patience of 
hope. These expressions are not to he 
weakened, as if they were a mere Hebreism 
for active faitli, laborious love, and patient 
hope. We have liere the three cardinal 
virtues— faith, love, and hope (1 Gor. xiii. 
13). Elsowhero tlicse graces arc com- 
bined. Tims again in this Episde: 
“ Putting on the breastplate of faith and 
love ; and for an lielmet, the hope of sal- 
vation” (cli. V. 8) ; and in tlicEphtle to the 
Colossians: “ Since wc heard of your faith 
in Christ Jesus, ami of the love whkdi ye 
have to all saints, for the hope wldch is 
fold up for you in livaven” (Col. i. 4, 5). 
By ihe “ w'ork of faith” is not nioant faith 
itself as the work of tioci ( John \i. 2U), but 
that faith wiiicli is energetic, whicdi is active 
and living, productive of good works. By 
the “ labour, or toil, of love” is not meant 
tho.t love which is devoted to Ga<i, but that 
love which inuni fusts itself in acts of kind- 
ness toward our fellow-ChrisI ians and tow ard 
the human race. And by the “ }<otieuee of 
h »pe ” is meant that constancy which re- 
mains uncouquered by trials and persecu- 
tions. There is a climax liere ; faith inani tests 
itself by its works — its active exertion; iuve 
by its toils — its works of self-denial; and 
ho])e by its pnitience — its endurance amid 
trials and discourageineuts. “ lleineml ering, 
the apostle would say, your faith, iiope, 
and love: a fadh that had its oniward 
elTect on your liYe.s ; a love tiuit; spent ihclf 
in the service of otliers; and a hope that 
was no mere transient feeling, ])nt was cam- 
tent to wait for ihe things unseen, when 
Christ sliould he revealed” (Jowett). la 
our Lord Jesus Ohrist. Thesc^ words do not 
refer to all three virtues (Hofmann), but 
only to the last, Bpccifying its object 
namely, that it is hope in the advent of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. This is hope’s highest 
expectation, because at the advent the 
kingdom of Christ will come in its glory. 
In the sight of (or rather, before) God and 
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our Fat}?,ei*. Th ese worii s aro to be conjoined 
^■ifeh n inein boring : ” “ i emeinbering im- 
«'ousiogly before God and onr I'atlier yonr 
work of faitli/’ etc. According to tbe 
Engnsli idiom, the conjunction “and” is 
thv){^p,j(r-'~‘‘ God our Father.” 

Vcr. 1.— Knowing ; tliat is, not the Thes- 
is: do u in n,'; theio -elves, but we, Paul and Sil- 
vraiiis and Timollieus ; knowing, being well 
a.'- sored of. ErcthroE beloved, your election 
of God; t?r rather, as it is in the margin 
and in the R.V., Knowing brethren^ he- 
Iwed of God^ your eleetion. By election 
is meant that act of free grace by which 
God destinos in divid vials to become believers 
in Christ, ^’hus the Thessalonian converts 
wi re eh i. -sen or elected by God from among 
tlioir iieadien countrymen to become Chris- 
tians. The uli.imate reason of their Chris- 
tianity was their election of God. 

Yor. 5. — For; or rather, how that 
or, became ; assigrdng the reasons for Paiirs 
conh 'cnee in their election; and these rea- 
sons wm'C two: first, the powerful entrance 
which tlie gospel had among them ; and 
gecontlly, the joyful reception w'hich was 
given to 1 1 by tlie Thcssalonians. Oar gospel ; 
that is, the gospel which was prea.ched by 
us. Cams not unto you in word only. The 
gospel came in word, for this was a necessary 
pre-requisite, but “not in* word only,” that 
is, it was not a bare publication or commu- 
nieatiun in human words. But in power. 
Borne rostiict the epithets wdiich hero follow 
to the teachers, as denoling the modo in 
^\hleh they preached the g'‘qiel; but it is 
better to refer them both > the teachers 
and the taught By “ power ” is not meant 
miraclvs, but, in contrast to “^Yord,” the 
power with which I’aul and his companions 
I’j reached, and the impression whicdi the 
gosptd made on the hearers. And in the 
Holy Ghest, Here also the reference is, not 
to miraculous gifts, but to the influences of 
the Bpirit accompanying the preaching of 
the gosfii-l ; such was the efficacy of PauPs 
preaching that it proved itsedf to bo accom- 
panied by the operation of the Holy Ghost 
in the conversion of his hearers. There is 
hex’e an ascent: the gospel came in power, 
ami, what is more, it came in the Holy 
Ghost. And in much assurance. By “as- 
suran.-e ” Imre is meant the confidence with 
wliicli Paul and his feiiow-workers pvreached 
the gospel to the Tiii-ssMlonians, and the 
fulness conviction with which tho Thes- 
salonians nceived it. As ye know. An 
appeal to their knowledge that wliat lie now 
states la true. What fflanner of snen we 
were among yon. Alluding to th© blame- I 
lessness of their behaviour when in Thessa- * 
lonica. For ypur sake; namely, that we I 
sought not our own profit or sdvauiage, ' 
but your spiritual good. 


Ver. 6. — How follows the second r«.-ason 
assigned by Paul for his confidence in their 
election. And ye became foEowers (oi% tmi- 
iatorB) of ns, and of the Xord; of Chmi. 
By becoming imitators of the apostle, they 
became imitators of Christ. “Be ye fol- 
lowers of me,” writes St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, ‘^even as I also am of Chri&t” (I 
Gor. si, 1). ■ The point of imltatiun did not 
consist in their cordial reception of^the gos- 
i pel, for that could not apphy to Christ ; but. in 
' their joyful endiiranoe of sufitTing. Having 
received the word in much aiflictioa. We 
learn from theiVets that the unbelieving Jews 
stirred up the heathen rabble, and raised a 
I persecution against Paul and his associates, 
in consequence of which they Imd to depart 
from Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 4 — 10). It 
would appeal* that, after the apostle had left 
the city, the persecution, far from aiiating, 
rather increased, and the Gentile inhabit- 
ants united with the unbelieving Jews 
against the Christians; the Thessalonian 
converts suflered from their own country- 
men as well as from tho Jews (cli. ii. 14). 
With joy of the Eoly Ghost ; that is, not 
merely spiritual joy, or joy in the Holy 
Ghost, but joy which proceeds from the 
Holy Ghost-— joy which is produced by him, 
of which he is the Author. 

Ver. 7. — So that ye were ensampies, Th© 
word here rendered “ensamples” literuHy 
signifies “tj^pes.” It is used to denote a 
form or figure (Acts vih 43), a model or 
likeness (Acts vii. 44), a mark or impression 
(John xx. 25). Hence, in a metaphorkai 
sense, It camo to signify an esamplo, a 
pattern for imitation. “Kow these things 
aro our examples” (1 Cor. x. fi). To ^ 
that believe— to ail believers— in Macedonia 
and Achaia. These aro the two provinces 
into which ancient Greece was divided by 
the Eomans, each of which was go'verned by 
a proconsul. Macedonia was tiie northern 
portion, including Macedonia proper, Epirus 
and Hiyricum ,* at first it was divided into 
four districts, but afterwards united into 
one province, of which Thessahmiea was 
constituted the capiiaL Achaia w'us the 
southern portion of ancient Greece, includ- 
ing the Peloponnesus, Attica, Bccotia, etc., 
and, until recently, was nearly of the same 
dimemions with the modern kingdoui of 
Greece; its capital was Oorhiilk 

Yer. 8. — For; or, hecMu&e the proof of thii 
praise conferred on the Thessakmiaits. From 
you sounded out, Eesoumled like I, he sound 
of a trumpet Comp. Roia. x. IB, “Their 
sound went into all the earth, and their 
words unto the end of th© world/* The 
I word of the Herd. This does not intiinal© 

I that tha- Thcssalonians by their missionary 
.activity- .disseminated th© gofipel, but that 
Ifom them locally the gospel had apread. 
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l^ot only in Hacectoma and Achaia, but also 
in. every place your faitb to 0od-ward is 
spread abroad. There is a slight difficulty 
in the eonstnictioii. The sentence is com- 
l>k'te without tlie addition, your faith to 
God-ward is spread abroad/* and, therefore, 
we must consider these words as equivalent 
to “ from YOU sounded out the word of the 
liord.** When the apostle soys that “the 
taiOi of the Tliessalonians is sptread abroad 
in every place” the meaniug is that the 
report of their joyful reception of the gospel 
had excited miiversai attention. There is 
here a certain use of the figure hyperbole. 
Tile vrords, “ in every place,” are not to be 
taken in their full "literal sense, but are 
merely a strong expression for the wide 
diffusion of the faith of the Thessaloniuus. 
Paul uses similar hyperboles in other places, 
as when he speaks of the faith of the Romans 
being spoken of throughout the whole wwld 
(Rom. i. S), and of the gospel having come 
into all the world (CoL i. fi). Tljis wide 
diffusion of the faith of the Thessalonians, 
notw^ithstanding the recent date of their 
conversion, may be accounted for when we 
<ionsidt?r that Thessaloniea and Corinth 
were two great commercial cities, from and 
to which there was a constant coming and 
going, so that reports might easily be t'rans- 
mitted by mcrclaaits and strangers. It has 
also been suggested that Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, who had lutely come from Rome (Acts 
xviii. 2), must in their journey have passed 
through Thessaloniea, and would bring with 
them to Corinth such a report of the faith 
of the Thessalonians (Wieseler). So that we 
need not to speak anything ; tliat is, of your 
faith, as this is already so well known and 
applauded. 

Ver. 9. — Por they themselves ; that is, the 
reporters, those in Macedonia, Achaia, and 
every other place. Show of us ; or, re;port 
eoncerning (R-.V.) in regard to our 
preaching or entrance among you. Instead of 
questions being asked of us by them, as would 
naturally bo expected, they of their own 
acconl give information. What manner of 
entering in we had among you. ** Entering” 
here evidently refers, not merely to the out- 
ward entrance, the mere preaching of the 
gospel among tlie Thes.salomaBS ; but to 
the access, the internal entmnee, which the 
gospel found into their hearts ; that is, with 


what power and fulness of the Holy Ghost 
we preached tlie gospel iinio you, and with 
what joy and eoiifideuee and contempt of 
danger ye received it. And how ye turned 
to G'Od from idols. This, as already remarked, 
is one of the proofs that the Giiureli Of Thes- 
saloiiica was chiefly compjnscd of Gentile 
converts, though, of course, not to the exclu- 
sion of the Jewish element (Acts xvii, 4). 
To serve the living and true God. Two epi- 
thets employed in contrast to ths idols of 
the lieatbeu: “ living,” in opposition to dead 
idols, which were nothing in the world; 

true,” not in the sense of veracious, but 
of real in opposition to the iintigiimry gods 
of the heathen. 

Ver. 10. — And to wait. The faith of the 
Thessalonians took the form of liopo or ex- 
pectation for the coming of the Lord; an 
element of Christian feeling, perhaps, not so 
prominent in the present day. Eor his Son 
from heaven ; referring to the second advent. 
Christ on Ins departure from this world 
went to heaven, wdiere he resides, making 
intercession for us, but from thence be will 
come to judge the quick and the dead. In 
the primitive Church the advent of Christ 
was not regarded as at a distance, but as 
an event which might at any moment occur. 
Whom he raised from the 'dead ; with em- 
phasis placed before ‘’‘ Jesus/* because his 
resurrection from the dead was the oiien de- 
claration, the public inauguration, of lii.s Di- 
vine soiisliip (Rom, i. 4). Even Jesus which 
delivered us. The participle is present ; not 
past, “who delivered us/* namely, by his 
death ; nor future, “ wdio shall deliver us/’ 
at the judgment ; but present, “ who delivers 
us ; ** ttie deliverance is going on — it com- 
menced with his death, but will not be com- 
pleted until bis advent. Or the "word may 
be used as a substantive, “Jesus, our De- 
liverer.** From the wrath ; or righteous in- 
dignation of God ; here punishment as the 
effect of WTath. “The wnuth of God is, in 
its deepest ground, love; love itself becomes 
a consuming fire to whatever is opposed to 
the nature of goodness ” (Kocii). To come ; 
literally, w/i-uA u coming, the coming irrafh, 
denoting its absolute certain ty. T1 i i s eomin g 
wrath will take place at the advent of Christ, 
when he appears, not only tor tiie salva- 
tion of his people, but for the dcstmeiion 
of his enemies. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1, 2 . — The character of Christians* 1. They are converted i they turn to 
from idols. As the heathen turned from material idols, so do believer-s from s[>inUiai idols. 
A change is effected in their disposition ; their chief affection is now fixed on Godt and 
Christ ; they serve the living and true God. 2. They toeut for the Lord Jesas Christ ; 
they expect salvation from him, and- look forward to his second coming. S. They live 
u holy life ; they possess the three cardinal virtues, and prove that they do sc by their 
outward manifestations. 
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Yer. S.—TIw three cardinal virtues : faith, love, and fjO])e. 1. Their order. Faith ib 
the commenceiiieiit of the spiritual life, love its progress ami cotitiiiaaiice, and liope 
its completion ; faith is the foundation, love the structure, and hope the top-stone of 
God’s spiritual temple in the soul. 2, Their manifestations. Faith* is seen by its 
work.s love, by its self-denying exertions; and hope, by its patience and emlnrance. 
3. Their reference to time. Faith refers to the pasfc,^]ioYe to the present, and hope to 
the future. 

Yer. o.—Tke mitrance of the gospel 1. Negativehj. in word only.” The 

preacliiflg of the gospel will only add to our condemnation if we do not by faith accept 
it; not iiominal, but real Christianity is the chief matter; the entrance must not be 
extenial, but internal 2. Fositivehj. ** In power,” arresting us in oiir worldly career ; 

in the Holy Ghost,” being the Agent of our conversion ; ‘‘ in much assurance,” so 
that we k|iow from experience its truth and efficacy. 

Yer. 6.— T7te imitation of Christ, Christ not only died as a Sacrifice, but lived as an 
Example. He is the great Example whom we must iinitate, the Pattern of the new 
creation, tlie Original of which all believers are copies. Especially we must imitate him 
in Ms patient endurance of suffering. The cross is ever the Christian’s motto; and we 
can only enter into heaven through tribulation. 

Yer, 6. — TIlb union of affliction ivith Jog. The Thessalonians ‘h’ecelved the word with 
much affliction and joy of the Holy Ghost.” Christianity makes no stoical demands. 
Spiritual joy does not exclude, but even includes, sorrow. " Sorrowing, yet always 
rejoicing,” is the Christian’s condition. To glory in tribulation is the Christian’s expeJn- 
ence. In the spiritual world joy and sorrow are not two, but one.” 

Ver. 7, — The example of Christians. It was greatly to the praise of the Thessa- 
lonians that they "were examples to all believers in Macedonia and Achaia. 1, Con- 
sistent helievers are living evidences of the truth of Chfistkihlty, By the purity of their 
conduct, hy their unselfishness, by their patience in suffcjRig, tliey!- prove that there is 
something real and living in Christianity. 2. Inconsistent helievers are ohsiades In the 
way of the gospd. They confirm the worldly in their worldliuess, as if Christianity 
were a mere pretence, and thus give occasion to the enemies of God to blasplieme. 

Ter, 10 . — The expectation of the advent. Believers are here described as waiting fc?r 
the Son of God from heaven. Certainty of the fact of the advent ; Olirist shall come 
from heaven. Uncertainty of the time of the advent; that day knoweth no man, 
not even the angels who are in heaven.” It would appear that the early Christians 
believed that Christ might come at any time, even in their days ; the first advent, being 
so recent, excited within them the expectation of the immediateness of the second. 
Hence the doctrine of the second advent occupied a much more prominent place in the 
thoughts of the priraitxve Christians than it does in ours. It was to them a living 
power; believers then lived in constant expectation of the coming of the Lord ; wdiereas 
the teaching of the present day has in a measure passed from it ; its uncertai 111 .}% instead 
of exciting us to holiness and watchfulness, is too often abused as an encouragement , tu 
sloth and security. 

HOMILIES BY TABIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ter. 1. — Address and salutation. At a point almost midway between the apostle’s 
call and his martyrdom he penned this first of his thirteen Epistles, which was, perha|is, 
the earliest hook of New Testament Scripture, and addressed to one of the prinfarr 
centres of European Christianity. 

L The autfoes of the salutation. <^Paul, and Bilvanus, and Timothy.” Simpl}* 
Raul, without official adjunct of any sort, for there w^is no one in the Thessalonial 
Church to challenge his apostleship or his relationship to Christ. He associates Bii- 
v'anus arid Timothy with himself in the salutation :ae they were associated with him In 
the original foundation of the Church ; Silvahns being, placed next to himself, because 
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he was of oMer standing and greater weight in the Church than Timothy, a compara- 
tively young ovangelist. 

IL The Ckuech to which the salutation was abbuessed. “To the Church of 
the Thessalonkms in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ/^ 1. ihs situation.. 
Thessalonlca was the capital of all Macedonia, and is still the second city of European 
Turkey. Important then as now by its commerce; important by its place on flic great 
road which connected Eonie with its Asiatic dependencies ; but more im|3ortant in the 
eye of the ax:)ostie as a grand* centre of missionary operations both by land and sea, and 
with a mingled population of Jews and Gentiles, 2, Its true character as a Cliurdi. It 
was the Church of the Thessalonians ” — a regularly organized community o^* Chris- 
tians, mostly Gentiles, having the root and ground of its spiritual existence in union 
■with the Father and the Sun. They were “ in the fellowship of the Father lv.kI the 
Bon,” because they were “ dwelling in God, and God in them,” and “ they were in him 
that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ.” The one fellowship implies the other ; for 
Jesus said, “Efo man cometh unto the Father hut by me ; ” yet it is also truh that it is 
“ God who calls us into tlie fellowship of the Son ” (1 Gor. i. 9). This double fellow- 
ship is secured by the bond of the Holy Spirit. As enjoyed by the Thessalonians it 
implied : (1) Their devotion to the truth ; for only “ as abiding in the doctrine of 
Christ” they would have “ both the Father and the Son ” (2 John 9; 1 John ii. 24). 
There is no fellowship but in the truth. To be in darkness is to be out of fellow^ 
ship (1 John i. 6). (2) Their uiuty. “ Even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us” (John xvii, 21). (3) Their love to one another. 
“If we love one another God abideth in us” (I John iv, 12). (4) Their boldness in 
the day of judgment (1 John ii. 28). (6) Their ultimate perfection. “ I in them, and 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one ” (John xvii. 21 — 23), Behold thus 
the high dignity and blessed privilege of the Church, at Thessaloiiica. 

III. The salutation, “ Grace and peace be unto you,” (See homiletical hints on 
GaLi,5; Col i. 2.)— T. 0. 

Yers. 2, 3. — Hea/rtfeU tlianlsgiving for spirUiml prosjierity. The apostle begins by 
a full and earnest expression of thanksgiving such as is characteristic of all his Epistles 
except that to the Galatians. 

1. The groukb op THANKsaiviNG, “Remembering without ceasing your work of 
faith, and labour of love, anti patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ.” AYe consider 
here: 1, The graces of the Christian life. We have here, in the first Epistle ever 
written by the apostle, his favourite trilogy of Christian principles. (1) The three 
graces are fundamental As the three principal colours of the rainbow — red, yellow, and 
blue, representing respectively heat, light, and purifying power- — supply in their combi- 
nation ail the other colours, so, by a sort of moral analysis, it can be shown that faith, 
hope, and love lie at the foundation, or enter into the composition, of all other Chris- 
tian graces whatever. (2) Ihey are three inseparable graces. Faith always works by 
love, and love is inseparable from hope, for “ hope maketh not ashamed, because the 
love of God is shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost ” (Bom. v. 5). Faith is the 
necessary root, as hope and love are its unfailing fruits. As faith works by love, it is 
also the substanceuf things hoped for. (S) They are at once the defence and the adorn- 
ment of Christian life. “ Let us, who are of the day, be sober, putting on the l>reast- 
}>Iateof faith and love; and for a helmet, the hope of salvation” (ch. v. 8). (4) Tliey 
are the abiding principles of Christian life : “ Now abideth fiiith, hope, love, these 
three” (1 Cor. xiii. 13). They do not die with death ; for in eternity the Oiiuroh will 
:be made perfect in love, as it will ever continue to trust in the Lord, and hope for new 
developments of tmth and new disclosures of blessedness* 2. The prmikal mmet of 
these gr<ms m forces in- the life of the €h%rch. There is a climax in the exhibition of 
the three graces. The apostle does, not say, ‘‘the work of faith, the work of love, the 
work of hope,” but ascends from work to labour, and from labour to endurance. There 
is a work mat is a refreshing exerdse of our energies, 'hut it Involves no exhaustion 
,or fatigue ; but when work has deepened into labour we become conscious of the 
limitation of our strength, and then we have to call in the new principle of endurance, or 
“ patience,” If we ftre4o carr^r it to a.tiihmphant result. (1) ' The work of faltli points 
work springing mt of for feithis:the meet aoMve'of all the prindpies which 
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iiifliience human conduct. Their faith was, therefore, a fruitful ^lith. ^ (2) The labour 
of love suirsjests the sacrifices which we are ready to make for the ol'Jects of our love. 
Jr was 110 ^“ love in word or in tongue,” but “ in deed and in truth *’ (1 John iii, IS). 
(:)) The patience of hope suggests the severity of present afflictions, whkdi are borne 
vftli constancy and perseverance because the sufferers are cheered by hope. But it is 
‘‘hope in our Lord Jesus Christ; ” that is, hope of his second a«,lveut; for the Thessa- 
loniaiis had a constant and overwlielmlng sense of the nearness of his coming, which in 
some cases broke in upon the continuity of their daily duties. 

11. The occasion, circumstances, and frequency of the aposti.ks thanksgiving,, 

We give thanks to God always for you all, making mention of you in our prayers.” 
1. It tvas*m Ids prayers for them that he e^rpressed Ms thanksgiving, Even io the 
sight of God and our Father.” The care of all the Churches was upon him daily (2 Cor. 
xi. 28), and under such a burden be bowed his knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” It is happy for Christians to be remembered in the prayers of saints, to be 
borne upon their hearts, to be borne up before God in intercessory prayer (Rom. i. 9 ; 
Eph. i. 16). His thanksgivings were as constant as his prayers. 2. The thmiksgivings 
were addressed to God because the spiritual prosperity at Thessaionica was due neither 
to the converts themselves nor to the preachers of the gospel. We must ever speak of 
the grace of God, and exalt it in our praises. 3. The thanksgiving was all the more 
hearty and full because it had regard to the prosperity of the entire commtmUy, All 
of you,” because they were an eminent seal of his appstieship, a blessed effect of his 
ministry among them. — T. 0. 

Yers. 4 — 6 . — Their election and its fruits another ground of thnnhsgimng. The 
apostle, Jew as he was, addresses these Gentiles as his brethren, and represents them, 
as the objects of Divine love. Knowing, brethren beloved of God, your election.” 

I* There is an election according to obaoe. 1. The election nf erred to here was 
not an election to external privilege or ecclesiasUcal relatiomhip ; for that might have had 
a very uncertain issue, and would not have been the subject of such abounding thankful- 
ness as he expresses in this passage. 2. It was not even the call to ohtam glory, wh icli they 
had received through his gospel (2 Thess. ii. 13, 14) ; for the election only realized itself in 
that call, Scripture always distinguishing the order of election and calling. ** Whom he 
did predestinate, them he also called” (Rom.viii. 30). 3. Much less is the election fo he 
identified with regeneration, conversion, or faith. These were its effects. 4. It mas an 
elect ioh to eternal life, involving all the m7nou^s processes of Ms grace, (Rom. .xi. 5.) (1) 
It is an election in Christ (Eph. i. 4). (2) It is irrespective of merit (Rom, lx. 11). 
(>0 It is through feith and the sanctification of the Spirit (2 Thess. ii. 13). (4) It is to 
eternal gloty (Rom. ix, 23). 

^ IL I HE KNOWLEDGE OF THIS ELECTION IS A POSSIBLE AND AN ACTUAL EXPERIENCE’ 
ITie apostle’s knowledge was not derived from special revelation, neither was it the 
mere credulity of a kindly charity, hoping all things” in the absence of evidence. It 
]>ad a double ground — one subjective and” the other objective; one based upon the 
apostle’s conscious experience in preaching the gospel, the other upon their practical 
and hearty reception of the truth. 1. The suhfictive evidence. For onr gosped came 
not unto you in wmrd only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much 
assurance.” (1) It did come in word, for it was conveyed to the Thessalonians in 
human speech, albeit not the enticing words of man's wisdom,” but it passed 
beyond the word.^ It did not merely sound in the ear nor touch the understanding, 
(2) But it came in power— on the part of the preachers with an overwind ming force 
and persuasiveness, so that “the frith of the people should hot stand in the wisdom of 
man, but in the power of God” (1 Cor. ii. 5), There was a consci‘>iis abounding energy 
which carried them beyond themselves, with an overmastering conviction that they 
would prevail. (3) It came also “in the Holy Ghost,” or, as tlio apostle elsewhere 
phrasp it, “ in demonstration of the Spirit and of power ” (1 Coiwii. 4). The Word 
vroulo. otherwise have been a dead letter and. a killing letter, but, the Spirit gave it life. 
The power of the gosped, therefore, was due to the efficient operation of the Spirit, '(i) 
It came also “in much assurance,” not on tho part of the Thessalonians, hot on the pi^rt 
of the preachers of the gospel, who were fully convinced, of its truth,' and had thorough 
confidence in it^ powp*, (5) This ,§,ubjfe?^tiVe wp confirmeid by thii?' Qwa 
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recollection of the three preachers of the gospel — “ As ye Icnoxv what manner of men we 
wore among you for your sake.’’ The Thessalonians would have a very rectillec- 
tion both of the. preaching and the preachers. The three brethren were conspicuous by 
their holiness*, their zeal^ and their interest in the welfare of the Thessalonians. This 
was no self-flattery, for it was confirmed by the knowledge of their converts. . 2. The 
object we eokhnce 0 / their election. And ye became imitators of ns, and of the Lord, 
Iniving received the Word in much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost.’’ ^ Their ready 
imitation of the apostle and his colleagues — wdiich was, in truth, an imitation of Christ, 
so far as. they were connected with him in his life and truth—was a practical proof of 
the sincerity of their conversion. The imitation was manifest in the spirit airi circum- 
stances of their reception of the truth. (1) The truth was received ‘Gn much afilic- 
tion.” The history of their conversion confirms this statement (Acts xvii. 5, 9). Eat 
the persecution continued after the departure of the apostle. Tiie gospel bad its draw- 
backs, hut the Thessalonians were steadfast in their allegiance to the truth. (2) Yet 
it: was received with joy of tlie Holy Ghost; ” that is, the joy that springs from his 
presence in the soul. They were thus imitating that apostle who “ took pleasure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake’’ 
(2 Cor, xii. 9, 10). The joy in question is (a) a fruit of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22) ; (6) it 
is essentially connected with the kingdom of God as part of its blessedness (Roro.. xiv, 
17) ; (fl) it is capable of increase through the very presence of aftiiction (Acts v. 41) ; 
(d) it is the strength of the believer — The joy of the Lord shall be your strength ” 
(Neh. viii. 10) ; (e) its advent marks a distinct change in the world’s history ; (f) it 
ought to be constant (Phil, iv. 4); (g) it is maintained through abiding in Christ 
(John XY. 10, 11).— T. C. 

Yers, 7, 8. — The profound impression made by the conversion of the Thessaloniam. 
Having become Imitators of the apostles and of our Lord, they soon became esample.s 
for the imitation of other Churches. Their conversion lifted them up into a sudden ai'.d 
distinct visibility in two directions. 

L The gospel was thus caeuied thbough Hoetheex akd Southee^t Greece like 
THE EiKGiXG souxD OF A TRUMPET. “ For from you hath sounded out the Word of 
the Lord in Macedonia and Achaia.” These two divisions of Greece, included in 
the Roman empire, received the report of the gospel, which went forth like a joyful 
sound, proclaiming with no uncertainty liberty to the captives, 1. A tvojdc of grace m 
one place q'uickly leads to a work of grace in other pkces. The tale of wonder h 
repeated -with solemn surprise, gratitude, and expectation. 2. Ohnrehes already m 
emistence 'were stirred and sUmtdaied by the visible taork of grace at Thessalonica. 

* IL The report of their faith received a wide publicity everywhb::re, even 
OUTSIDE THE LIMITS OF Greece. This was not wonderful, lor the city was, as Ciceu'o 
says, in the very bosom of the Roman empire, a centre of business and infiueiice which 
touched its furthest limits. Their faith must have had the solid stamp of reality to 
]3rodiice such a "widespread sensation. It must have been practical and self-manifes- 
tative, for they did not hide it in their own breasts, but declared it by words and deeds. 
There was, therefore, no necessity for the apostle speaking about it — that we need, 
not to speak anything.” — T. 0. 

Yers. 9, 10. — The nature of the impression made upon the world by the sjMcfacIe of 
Thessahnkvn pkty. It was a truly providential foresight that led tl:ie apostles at the 
beginning of the gospel to plant it first in the great cities of the world. Thus it first- 
appeared at Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Thessalorfica, Rome, and Corinth. 

I. The world was first impressed by the rapid axd immediate success of the 
APOSTLES. *‘For they themselves show of us what inaniur of entering in wc had unto 
you,” The world seemed to appreciate the boldness, the sincerity, the npriglitness <4' 
the preachers, as elements of their success; for there was no dexterous flattery, tinr > 
was no spirit of self-seeking, there was no guileful strategy, in the proclamation of tin; 
gospel 

II. ^The world Was still more deeply impressed by the blissed ebtects of the 
apostles’ preachixg. And how turned to God from idols to serve the living and 
irae God.” 1. It was a emverston from idolatry^ immediately and at once they 
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received convert. ing grace, under the influence of which* they turned to tlie Lord from 
their dead and tictitious deities. (1) Idolatry is aj^ostasy from God. These Thessa- 
hmians “ had clianced the glory of the incorruptible God for the likeness of an image of 
corruptible man, and of birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things^' (Ronu i, 2M). 
They bad been ‘'joined to their idols ” for ages (Hos. iv. IT). They had been h itlnertn 
walfdng just like other Gentiles, in all moral blindness and carnality of heart (Eph. h\ 
17, IB)? ^ (2) Their conversion was a repudiation of idolatry. It was net mere pro^^ely- 
tism. It \Yas the bursting asunder of ties which had an immense social as well as 
religicuis weight in }}agan life. (3) It was a thorough consecration to the service of 
theriivi?ig and true God, As their God was true God and living Ond, having life in 
himself and a true and fidthful relation to his w'orshippers, they could give him the 
living service of faith, obedience, and dependence. 2. Jjujther effect of the (qyofitW 
p'e<iching was their ex]}ectation of our Lord's coming. The doctrine of the advent 
occupies* the foreground in the thoughts of tlie Thessalonians, as in the two Epistles 
addressed CO them. As faith underlies the service of the true G^d, so hope underlies 
the expectation of the Lord’s coming. ‘'And to wait for his Son from heaven, whom he 
raised from the dead, even Jesus, who delivereth us from the wunth to come.” (1) 
This implies the belief that Jesus is in heaven, to reign, to plead, to |>repare a place for 
us. (2) It implies the belief that he will return from heaven. The Thessaloiiians may 
have believed that he would return in that age, but all Christians live in tlie “ blessed 
hope ” of his second coming. (3) This waiting attitude implied the recognition of a 
certain connection between Christ’s resurrection and our deliverance from the wrath to 
come. They were not waiting for a dead man lying in a Jewislr grave, but for One 
raised from the dead, and living in the power of an endless life. His resurrection implied 
the completion of his atoning work, as the work of atonement supplies the ground for 
our continuous deliverance from the wrath that is coming. There is a wratli coming 
upon disobedient sinners, but there is a way of deliverance provided in the Word of 
Jesus Christ ratified by his resurrection from the dead.— T. 0. 

Yer. 1. — The address, I. Thb wbiteb, 1. He tises no title. He does not stylo 
himself apostle. He asserted his apostolic authority when it was tiecossary to do so; 
for the sake of others, as in his Epistles to the Corinthians and Galatians, .How it 
was not necessary ; the Macedonian Churches regarded him witli almction and revereT.ice, 
He simply gives his name, his new name — Paul. He had laid aside Ids old name wdtli 
all its assoeialions. It recalled the memory of the famous king, Saul t.he son of Kish, 
of the tribe of Benjamin. It recalled to t])e apostle the memories of his owji old uncon- 
verted life, his seil-satlsfied Pharisaism, his persecution of the Church, especially that 
one saddest day of liis life, when he consented to the death of the first martyr of the 
Lord, the holy Stephen, lie had laid aside bis old name, and with it his edd inodes of 
thought, his old life. Paul was, we may say, his Christian name ; we do not read of it 
before the beginning of his first missionary journey; it w%as consecrated now by con- 
stant, untiring, self-sacrificing labour. It was knowm wherever Christ was preached as 
the name of the great missionary, the apostle of the Gentiles, the first of tlte noble 
band of Christian nnssionaries, wdio had left his home and all tliafe once he loved 
devote himself, heart and soul, to the mission work with all its hard.Jjips, all its 
clangers. Many holy men have trodden in his steps* but it wms Paul who first set tlie 
high example, who kindled the sacred enthusiasm which has led so many saints in 
every age to fulfil the Lord’s command, to go into all the world and jsreneli the go-^pei 
to every creature. Paid is a Latin name ; it means “little.” St, Augustine in one | lacf 
suggests that St. Paul may have chosen it to mark himself as “ the leVist of the apost les.” 
'There are other pos>ible reasons for the change, and it may be tbouglit that 8t. Paul 
would have shrunk from what might seem almost like a ]‘arade of humility. But. at 
least we may find a lesson liere. God exaUeth the^ humble. Pazd is a llimoiis minh\ 
Others have borne it— some distinguished Romans; but it was reserved for the apontle 
to make the name honoured and beloved throughout the civilised world. The Paulas 
w'ho conepered Macedonia for Borne is far less famous now than tlie Paul who won tlic 
Macedonian Churches for Christ. 2. He modates, others with hmiself, Paul is the 
s)»iritual father of the Thessalonian Christians he' is the tvriter of the Epistle, not 
Siivanus or Timotheus ‘ (see 2 Thess. ilL 17), "./But they 'had laboured with 'him in 
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Tbessaloiiica ; Silvaniis certairijy, Timotbeiis in all probability ; tbey^ bad shared bis 
dangers there ; they were well known to the Tbessiilonians. So he joins tbeir names 
with bis owiij recognizing their brotherly fellowship, their faithful co-operation, and 
shrinkiaig? it inny be, from putting himself into unnecessary prommence. Hc^ seeks .not 
houoar for himself; he has no literary ambition ; his one aim is the salvation of his 
inverts, the glory of God, (1) SilvanUvS, or, in the shortened form of the name,* Silas. 
Jjj.j like vSt. Paul, was a Roman citizen, and bore a Latin name. It was, in the Latin, 
ijiythology, the name of the sylvan god, who was supposed to protect the sheep, and 
save them from wolves. When he became a Christian, that name might perljaps serve 
to remind him of the great duty of tending the flock for 'which the good Shephe^-d tliesi 
He had been a leader in the Church at Jerusalem; he was a prophet (Acts xv. 32), that 

be Inad the gift of spiritual, inspired eloquence; he used it to exhort and ctinfirm tho 
tethron. He accoropanied St. Paul in his flrst missionary journey; ho w^orked with 
him» bo suffered with him. In the dungeon at Philijqfl, his feet made fast in the 
stocks, he prayed and sang praises unto God. His presence and sympathy hi’^d cheered 
Bfc. Rinl i"‘'» f dangers. Oompanionsliip in affliction had bound them very clos',? to one 
another. When working togetlier at Thessalonica they must have still felt the effects of 
the iuan3^ stripes which they had received at Philippi. It was natural that Bf. Paul 
should mention Silas in wriling to the Thcssalonians. We may notice here that he 
furnishes one of the links which couple together the two apostles whose differences 
(0-jii. ii. 11 — 21) have been so much ..magnified by heretics of old, by unbelievers now. 
Bt. Paul loved Bilvamis ; Bt. Peter counted him a faithful brother (1 Pet. v. 12). (2) 
Tiiiiotheus, St. Faulks dearest companion, Ms own son in the foith, bound to him with 
the closest ties of tender, personal affection. He stands first among the noble company 
of holy, fellow- workers whom Bt. Paul had drawm aroimd himself. He was 

known to the Thessalonians ; his name, indeed, does not appear in the record of St. 
Paul’s visit to Thessalonica in the Acts of the xippstles. But we know^ that he w’as sent 
there afterwards^to establish and to comfort the. Thossaluniim Christians concerning 
their faith (ch. iii, 2). Doubtless he was chosen for that work because of the Christian 
zeal, the loving, gentle sympathy which marked liLs beautiful character. .Ho fulililcd 
his mission, and brought back to the apostle good tidings of the faith and charity of the 
Thessaloniaris. He greets them now. 

[f. Thk CnuucH. 1. The foumlittion of flie The^salimia^i Church Bt. Paul hml 
been shanuJully treated at Pliiiippi ; he had not lost courage. He came to Thessalonica ; 
lie v'ciit, as he was wont, to the syna.cogue. There he preached for three sabbath (lays; 

“reasoned with them but of the Scriptures.^’ He showed (as our Lord himself had 
Jiown to the two disciples on the^ way to Emmaiis) that it was necessary that the 
Hessiiih should suffer, and should rise again from the dead ; he showed that Jesus was 
the Messiah, the Christ. All true preaching must be full of Scripture ; all true | Teaching 
must be full of Christ. Bt. Paul’s words were greatly^ blessed. Some Jews believed, a 
great multitude of Greidv proselytes, many ladies of rank. Those three sabbaths 
Pad been wonderfully fruitful; a Church was formed at Thessalonica. 2, The word 
“ Ch^rchT This is the earliest of St, Paul’s extant Epistles ; it may he (possibly the 
Ppistlc of St ^James was written earlier) the earliest of all the writings of tlie Hew 
Testament. Then, if we were to reacj the New Testament in chroi'tolujiical order, we 
should meet here with the word Church ” for the first time. St. James (ii. 2) uses the 
word synagogue,’’ not Church.’^ Our Lord, of course, used it earlier. He founded the 
Church. Hg bad said, On this rock will I build my Church ; ” and again, “ Tell it to 
the Church/’ llut the date of St. Matthew’s Gospel is probably later than that of this 
Epistle. The Greek word means sipiply an assembly, a congregation, as the word 
“ ^ meetirig. It derive.d from a verb which means to call out or 

suoiiuon, and is regularly used in .classical Greek of the assemblies of citizens summoned 
by the magistrate in the Greek commoBweaUhs for legislative or other political ]uir- 
poses (comp. Acts xix. 32); .somethnes of other assemblies, aB of the crowd of artisans 
collected by Dejnetriiis (Acts xix. 32, ^I). It is used of the congregation of Israel 
in Acts vii. 3B; Heb. ii. 12 ; and sometimes in Uk-j Septuagint. The Kew Testament 
lias taken the word and fiUed.lt with a new and holy meaning. It is thcasscrab(y 
which Christ hath chosen to himself -outof the world— tiie flock of Christ, d’ho visib.e 
Chui'ch of Christ is congregation of iiithfnl -men, in which the pure Word of God is 
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^readied, and tlie sacraments bo duly ministered according to ChrisPs ordinance in all 
tliose thlne:s that of necessity are requisite to the same.” The great day of^ Pentecust 
• was the true birthday of the" Church ; the gift of the H*dy Ghost then sent down from 
heaven knit together the disciples into one body, the mystical body of Christ. Sb Luke 
gives us, in the'second chapter of the Acts of. the Apostles, a description of the Cinireh at 
Fbat tiine. ''Then they that gladly received the Word were baptized: . . . siud they 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, 
and in prayers.” Thus the notes of the Church, according to HoI> Scripture, are iniptisin, 
fellowship with the apostles, the doctrine of the apostles, the lioly commnnion, public 
worship. The Church is also one, for it is one body. in Cliri.st, united into one fellow- 
ship by tlie indwelling of the one Spirit. It is holy, because it Is being sanctified by the 
Holy ({host ; all itsmembtu's are dc-dcated to God in holy baptism; they are all pledged 
by that dedication to follow a' ter holiness of heart and life. It is catholic, because it 
w not confined to one nation, like the synagogue, but universal, world-wi<le, open to all 
who receive Jlhe Word of GoiL It is apostolic, because it is built upon the Ibimdation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief Corner -stoBe ; and 
because it continues in the doctrine and fellowship of the apostles. It is the bride of 
Christ. Christ loved the Churcb,and gave himself for it; that he might sanctif}-" and 
cleanse it with the washing of water by the Word, that he might present it unto 
himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such tiling ; but that it 
should be holy and without bieniivsh.” 3, The Church of ike Xow 

there was a branch of the one Church at Thessalonica. (1) It was the second Church 
founded in Eun'ipe. The, first was at Philippi, a small place, though a Hoinan colony. 
Tliessalonica was a populous city, the metropolis of Macedonia. God jlants his Ohtireh 
everywhere. It embraces ail who will accept the gospel — poor and rich, ignorant and 
learned; it meets the deepest needs of all places alike— the quiet country and tho 
stirring city. (2) It tvas already organized. It had its ministers (cb. v. 12, 13), and 
its assemblies for imblic worship (ch. v. 27). Short as St. Paul’s visit was, he had, it 
s ems, ordained elders there, as he was wont to do in every Church (xicts xlv. 23), and 
hnd provided for the regular meetings of the brethren. (3) it was in God the Father 
and in the Lord Jessus Christ. This was its essential characteristic. As Chrysostom 
says, ** There were many ^KKhricrUi, many assemblies both Jewish and Greek. St. Paul 
writes to that assembly, that congregation, which was in God. It is a liigh exaltation, 
above all other possible dignities, to be in God.” Thessalonica formerly lliy in wicked- 
ness, in the evil one (1 John v. 19), in the sphere of bis activity. Kow, the Church there 
was in God. 'I’he presence of God was the very atmosphere in w'hieh the Church lived 
nod moved. It lay in the everlasting arms, encircled with his embrace, guarded by 
his love, dhe words irnjdy a close intimate union, an exceeding great depth of love and 
tenderness, a very great and profound truth, which does not ad'mit of fmiiial deiinition, 
luid cannot be adequately exp<essed in language ; but it is realized, in a greater or less • 
degree, in tlie inner life of those true members of the Church who abide in that invisible, 
but most holy and most blessed, union with the Lord God had breathed into the 
Church of the Tliessalonians the breath of life — that new life, that eternal life, w^hich 
caiisists in the personal knowledge of God. That life is in his Son, Christ is the Life. 

“ Me that hath the Bon hath life.” The Thessalonian Church was in the Lord Jrsius 
Christ, as it was in God, “We are in him that is true/* says St. John, “even io hiss 
Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life/’ The Church is in Christ, 
then surely Christ is God. The Church cannot be said to be in any creature ; In 
St-. Paul, for instance, or in any other of the holiest saints of God. Such an assertioa 
would be unmeaning, blaspliemous. Then in the first verse of the first of St. Paul’s 
Epistles (the least dogmatic, some, say, of ail his Epistles, possibly tho earliest iJ tho Kew 
lestament writings), he distinctly teaches the groat, doctrine of the diviniiy of our Lord 
mid Saviour Jesus Christ. “ In Christ/’ “ in the.Lord/’ is aepustant formula of Sfc. Paul’s ; 
he Is n^ver weary ,of repeating it, never weary of enforcing the great truth that the 
Uirisrian lives dn Christ. Here he averts the .same, thing .of the Church a whoie. 
Ir, is in Christ, living in liis life, holy -in his. holiness,,, strong in Im strength, glpriouis 
xvtn 22) in his glory; the glory of- his presence now, the glory of cterml 'life 
with him henceforth m heaven. The 0hurch..is ■ “:ih, Otoist ; ” it# members must Jlrive 
to realize the ^ blessedness of that holy i0i|owshlp..im their own toils. 
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Outward rneiiibership will not avail for our salvation, niiless we abide in living 
spirt t\ial commauiun with the Lord. 

III". The salutation. 1, Grace, It is one of those words which the Holy Spirit 
has taken from eonimon use and filled with a sweet and sacred meanir.g. (1) It is the 
gracious favour of God -which rests upon all who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
That -favour is essentially free, spontaneous, flowing out of that eteruai^ love Vvhich is 
intimately one with the very being of Grod. “ God is love.” It is given in and through 
the Lord Jesus; it is “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (2) It is the gratitude, 
the spirit of joyful thankfulness, which should be the happy temper of those who 
believe in the grace of God. (3) It sometimes (as in Col. iv. 6) expresses the 
sweetness, the winning beauty, the diguilied gracefiiinessof the true Christian character. 
The grace of God ]:n'oduces thankfulness, and gives grace and beauty to the life. 2. 
reace. It vras the lirst greeting of the risen Lord to his apostles, “ Pence be unto you.^* 
It became the apostolic greeting. The Macedonian Oiiurches Iiad litile outward peace; 
they were early called to suffer. They needed that blessed peace which God alone can 
give. (See homiletics on Phil. i. 2 and iv. 7.) 

Lessons. 1. Imitate St. Paul in his humility. Notice every feature, every mani- 
festation of that great grace ; it is hard to learn. 2, The Church, as a -whole, is in God ; 
ill his guardianship, in his encircling love. We must strive and pray to realize that 
loving presence indi vidua! i}", to be in God ourselves, 3. Pray that grace and peace may 
rest on all who bear the Name of Christ. — B. C. C. 

Ters. 2 — 6. — The apostles thanksgiving. L Its character. 1. It is shared until his 
companions. “ IFe give thanks.” The three friends prayed and gave thanks together. 
Jt is true that the plural number is characteristic of these Epistles to the Theasalouians ; 
the singular is avoided, it seems, from motives of modesty. But here, immediately 
after the nieution of the three names, it is natural to regard the thanksgiving as pro- 
ceeding from all. It is a true Christian feeling that draws friends together for religious 
exercises. The faith, the love, of the one kindles, strengthens, the like graces in the 
other. The tide of prayer and praise from many hearts flows in deeper, fuller volume 
towards the thro'ne. And -we know that where two or three are gathered together in 
his Name, there, is he in the midst of them. 2. It is constant. “We give thanks to 
God ulwaijs!'' Thank.sgiving is the joy of the redeemed in heaven ; it is tln3 i)utpoLiri-ng 
of the Christian heart upon earth. The nearer we can a|»proacli to perpetual thanks- 
giving, the nearer we draw to heaven. “ Sursum corda ! Lift up your hearts I ” is an 
exhortation which we daily need. May God give us grace to answer daily, hourly, 
“ We lift them up unto the Lord.” S. It is for all. The true shepherd knows his 
sheep; he loves them all, he prays for all. He does not divide them into parties. The 
closer his own walk ivith God, the more he is enabled to keep himself apart from and 
above party divi.Joiis. But the infant Thessalonian Church seems to have enjoyed the 
blessing of unity. It was not, like Corinth, distracted by strife and party feeling, 
4 It accompanied prayer. Thanksgiving and prayer ever go togetiier. Tiie 'man wflio 
prays earnestly must give thanks, for prayer brings him into the sense of GuTs most 
gracious presence ; and with that presence cometh joy — -joy in tlie Lord. True prayer 
must involve in tcrcesHion, for in answer to prayer the Holy Spirit is given; and the 
flrsL the chief of the fruits of the Spirit is love. St. Paul is a remarkable example of 
perseverance in intercessory prayer. 

II. Its aiiouNUs. 1. Bis TEmmnhranct of their spiritual state. He ^vas working 
hard at Corinth ; in the midst of his labour, with all its neiv interests, he remembered 
without ceasing the Christians of Tbessalonica. The care of ail the Churches was 
already bogkming to press upon him. He was unw^earied in his labours. In his 
supplications, in his constant thoughtfulness for all the Churches which he had 
founded, for all the converts whom he had brought to Christ, Mark the extent, 
the comprehensiveness of his- love for souls. 2. Bis description of that state. The 
Thessalonian Christians already exhibited' the three chief Christian graces. (1) Faith, 
and that not a dead faith, but a faith that was ever working through love. St. 
Paul remembered their work of faith. Faith is itself a work, the work of God. 
“ This is the work of God, that ye hdieve on him whom he hath sent.” It is itself a 
work, and it must work in the soul, for it is an active principle. It cannot exist with- 
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out workins'. Its workings may not always express itself in outward action ; it will do 
Ko wben ix)ssibie. : but it will be always working in the inner Si>bere of the heart, 
prodneing selt-puriiication, sell-consecration, spiritual self-sacriiice. Eacli step retwar'-s 
lioliness Ts a work of hiith, hidden, it may be, from the eyes of men, but- seen by him 
who searcimfh tlie heart. The Thessaloaians had shown their faith by iheir works, 
(2) Love, the greatest of the three, manifests itself in labour. The word is a strong 
one ; “ toil,” ])er]japs, is a better rendering. Toil is not painful wlicn it is proui_pted by 
love' Tb-ue Christian love must lead the believer to toil for the gospel’s sakt^ for the 
soLils and bodies of those whom Jesus loved. The abundance of the Ciiristianls labours 
is the menisureof his love, ‘‘I laboured more abundantly than they all” (says- St. Paul, 
1 Cor. XV. 10): “ yet not I, but the grace of Grod which wms with mod’ (3) Hope. 
The object of the Christian’s hop->e is the Saviour— our Lord d esiis Christ, which is our 
Hope.” We hope for him — for his gracious presence revealed in fuller measure now, for 
the blissful vision of his glorious beauty hereafter. That hope is patient. The husband- 
man waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth; the Christian wait* patiently for 
Obrist. It works patience in the soul. He can endure the troubles of life who is 
blessed with the lively hope of the inheritance reserved in heaven. The Thessalonians 
showed in their lives the presence of this lively hope. ^ All this the apostle rempnbered 
without ceasing befoi'e Grod in his prayers and meditations. 3. Eis confidence in Godh 
election. Himself “a vessel of election” (Acts ix. 15), he felt sure that the same 
gracious choice had rested on the Thessalonian Christians. God had chosen them to 
salvation,” he tells them in the Second Epistle. St. Paul loves to dwell on the great 
truth of God’s election. 4. The evidence of that election, St. Paul fiiids it : (1) hi the. 
lives of iJie Thessaloniam. Archbishop Leighton beautifully says, If ineu can read 
the characters of God’s image in their own souls, these are the counterpart of the golden 
characters of his love in which their names are written in the book of life. He that 
loves God may be sure that he was first loved of God; and he that chooses God for his 
delight and portion may conclude confidently that God hath chosen liim to be one of 
those that shall enjoy him and be happy in him for ever ; for that our love of him is 
but the return and repercussion of the beanis of bis love shining upon us.” The 
Thessalonians received the Word; they showed the inartyr spirit; they were content to 
suffer as Christians for the gospel’s sake. They had joy amid tears— that holy joy 
which the presence of the blessed Spirit can give even in the midst of afflictions, ’fh-ey 
were learning in their own experience the meaning of that seeming cold rad ictiou, 
“ Sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.” They imitated the holy life of St. Paul, the lioi lest 
life of the Lord Jesus Christ. By this patient continuance in wadl-doing they were 
making their calling and election sure. (2) In the energy and snccc^^s of his oivn 
preaching among them. He had brought them the gospel, the glad tidings of great 
joy. He had delivered his message with jiow^er, with the strength of deep conviction. 
The Holy Ghost wus with him, teaching him what to speak, filling him with a Divine 
fervour and ciithnsiasin. His w'ordswere more than mere sounds; they were a message 
full of iiiteiise meaning — a message from God. The Thessalonians had "felt the power of 
his preaching; they were his witnesses. This energy was not his owm; it came from 
God ; it proved that God was with him ; it was a ime evidence that God was blessing 
the apostle’s wmrk ; it was given for the sake of the Thessalonians; it surely meant 
that God had cliosen them to be his own. 

Learn : 1. To take delight in the spiritual progress, in the fixith, hope, love of our 
fellow-Ohristians. 2. To thank God for it. 3. To refer all that seems good 5u ns to God’s 
ekseting grace. 4. To look for the evidence of that election in holiness of life.-— -B. C. G. 

Yers. 7 — 10. — The happy results of the conversion of the Tlmsahnimw, L They 
BECAME AN EXAMPLE TO OTBEKS. 1. True piety tends to propagate itself. The Thessa- 
lunians had not long embraced Christianity. But they had learm.d rouch ; they had 
given their hearts to God. The Macedonian Churches gave St. Paul, from the first, 
deep and unmingled satisfaction. Thessalonica, was the metropolis of IVhicodonia, the 
seat of government, a centre of trade. It became a centre of spiritual life. AU 
believers tlirougiioiit Macedonia and Achaia Jooked.toThe Thessalonians. St. Paul was 
now at Corinth, the chief city of Achaia. ' The Lord had much people in that city; but 
there were grave evils at Corinth, many causes for anxiety and distress. St. Paul must 
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have told tho Coriiitluans often of tbe simple faitli and obedience of the ll.'icednnians. 
So the. I'hessiilonians became an example to the convovts whose lot was cast among 
the sensiuii tem|itations and the intellectual restlessness of the faiiioiis Fctopminesian 
town, hlie lives of good men are very precious ; they are a living prout of the ]io\ver 
of God’s grace; they are facts which can be seen and^testedj facts irom which the 
reality of tin? forces which are working in the unseen sphere of Go(rs spintual agency 
can ]>e inlerred with as much certainty as the laws of nature iroivi the iaej's oi observa- 
tion and exi'ci in jeiit. 2. The Word of God is Ur iwj ajid powerful, Tho Thessalunians 
had received it ; it was In their hearts and on their lips. As the starry heavens with 
their silent witness declare the glory of God, so it is with the stars tlnit are in the 
right hand of the t^on oi' God (Rev. i. 20); their sound goeth forth into all the earth. 
That heavenls’’ melody was issuing now from I'hossalonica. It hatii sounded forth,’* 
St. Taui says’ like a clear, thriiling trumpet-strain. It hath sounded, and still it 
sounds, reaching far and wide with its penetrating tones. The convermon^of the 
Thessalouians was known not only in tbe neighbouring regions of Greece. The glad 
news had brought joy wherever the gospel had reached. It was not necessary for tlie 
apostle to praise the faith of the TheWlonians; men knew it, talked of it among them- 
selves, reported it to the great missionary himself. 

II.' TliE TESTIMONY THAT WnAS BORNE TO THE FAITH OF THE ThESSALONIANS. 
Christians talked : 1, Of the wonderful success of St, FaidJs iweaching. Those three 
weeks (he rony have remained there somewhat longer) had been a time of inarvellous 
fruitfulness. It was but an entiance, the time was so short ; but what an entrance 1 — so 
full of piower, so manifestly under the Divine guidance. The three men^ — ISilas, of 
whom wm know so little ; Timotheus, shy and timid ; Raul, of wdiom it was said in 
'Corinth that las bodily presence was weak, and his speech contempt! bkv— they had 
done womiervS in Thessalouica. God was w-ith them plainly ; there could be no other 
explanation of such strange unexampled energy. 2. Of the change ivrought in the 
Thef'Huhwians, They turned from idol-worship. The Tbessalouian Church was mainly 
Gentile; there were a few Jews among tliem, but tbe Jews as a body bitterly ]iurse- 
euted tlte infant Church. The gos])el w’a.s glad tidings indeed to thoughti'ui Gentiles, 
The Jews had gi’eat and ])rccious truths, th<M.igli their teachers had w'cll-uigh iiidden 
them under a mass of traditions and idle forms. But what was there in the heathenism 
of the day on which a thinking man could rest his soul? There were templos every- 
wlujre, but whnt- man wiio felt the yearnings of the Imman soul for righteousness and 
God could ill his heart reverence the deities who were worshipped there V So the 
^hessalonians turned from their idols: (I) To serve tlie living and true God. The 
Gentiles dhl not serve their gods. It could not be. They admired the tern]des and 
the statues as works of art ’; they regarded their religion as of some political impor- 
tance, a part of statecraft. But now tbe converts were ready to serve God, for they 
began to know him. Their idols were dead things ; tho God whom Paul preached tvas 
living, loving, aud powerful ; they felt his power in thtdr hearts, nay, he was the Life ; 
ail hfc (they kr.ew now) came from him, and was his gift. Their idols were false 
gods, there was no truth in them ; they were images of that "which was not; for an 
idol, as St. Paul taught them, was nothing in the world.” The Tbossakniia.us could 
see the snowy top of Olympus; the stories of the gods who dwelt there were but idle 
^ tales. St. Paul had tauglit them of the great Creator wlio is very God, living and 
true; nay, the one only Source of real life and being. He is the very Go^l, the sedf- 
existing (dne, x am that x am. There is none oiber, (2) To vvait fur his Sun .from 
heaven. ^ Ho|ic is the koy-note of this Epistle, as joy and faith are of the hlpistles tt> 
the Fbilip})in3is and the Romans. St. Paul had taught his converts not only to belicvo 
in God the Father who made us, but also in God the Son who redeem edi us. He 
taught them t'l.e great truths of the Resurrection and Ascension, the bicssod doctrine of 
the, atonement.. Some of the Thessalpnians, perhaps, had tried to gi'applo -tvith the 
dark mysteues of ii.'e, sin and misery. ;’SG Paul pointed thorn k) Jesus. Belmkl the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away thesih of' the world.” There is wmih cuinhig in its 
awfuInesK; but the?'e is a Deliverer— *One who is delivering ns now, who is daily delivcr- 
iiig us from the power of sii^ as: we draw nearer and nearer to him ; who will lieiiver 
us from the punishment of sin, ifhy .tha gracious help of the blessed Spirit we abide in 
^ Mih; ■ And this Deliverer is Jesh^* ■ ‘ ' ■ ' 
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Le'?^w>ns. 1. The lioly lives of Christian people help the blessed work of savlivi; souls : 
holy lives are uko'c persuasive than holy wortL. Let each Gbrisrian sf/lve to do iJis 
2* We are not in heath* n darkness; Geul has given us the liahi nf "his g'.'S]-el. 
Let ns he tli.-inkrul, and show oar thankfaiuess in oar lives* S, Wait for the cundug 
of the Lord Jesus ; all our liupes axo in bim.—P. C* 0. 

Yoy^ Y — Introdiictarn, This Epistle has the distinction of being the first in time 
of rdl ranks Epistles. The leading thought, to which tliere is referH-iL'e towai'.l 
the close of each of the live chapters into which the Epistle has kea ddvalhl, is (he 
secoud comwfj of oiu' Lord. R’lie first three chapters are perstnialy so’iing i'-rt.h the 
a]>ostle’s councctioiii with the. ThcsMilonians, aiai interest in theni a'-* a ( iiuivh. In 
the remaining two chapters he addresses them in view of their cjiiditiou as a Clmrcli, 
and especially in view of anxiety connected with the second coming, lleascd with the 
progress tht^y were making, he writes to them in a quiet, practical, prevailingly 
consolatory strain. 

L Tiibi \vnxTERS. *‘Paui, and Silvanus, and Timothy.’^ Paul comes first, as pre- 
eminently the writer. It can be made out that the matter and style are characteris- 
tically Pauline. It speaks to his humility that he does not claim it as his tuvn, that he 
does not put forward his official position, but associates two brethren with liiiu as joint- 
writers. These, Silvanus (to be identified with Silas) and Timothy (less prornim-nt at 
the time), assisted at the founding of the Thessnloninn Church. TimfUliy had ju>t 
returned fivm a visit of incpiiry to Thessalonica. He therefore claims tht iri ns adding 
the weight of their influeiice wdth the Thessalonians to his own. And thvir place as 
joint-W' liters is accorded to them throughout. Only in three places, for a special ivastra 
in each case, does he make use of the singular number. 

IL Community ADDiiEssun. ‘‘Unto the Church of the Thessalonians in God the Futl'ier 
and the Lord Jesus Christ.^* Thessalonica — so named by Ca^'sander in hoiu>ar of his 
wife, who was a sister of Alexander the Great — was well situated fur counneroe “ on the 
inner bend of the Thermaic gulf — half-way between the A<lnatic and tho Ji-Ilospont — 
on the sea-margin of avast plain watered by several ri vers, the chief of llu'^e beij'g 
the Axius and lialiacmon. Under the Piumans it became a Lugo, wealdiv, and 
populous city; and was diosen as tlic Macedonian cajutat. its iinpor ranee h:us bt!en 
well ke})t., up to the present day. Saloniki (slightly altered from Tiies»al uiioa) ratiks 
next to Constautiimplc in European Turkey, with a population of Severn y tliun.saiid. 
Paul visited Thessalonica in his second missionary tour, after the rougii iiamding ho 
had received in tlie other klacedoniafi city of Philippi, The Jews, being moio numt;rous 
here than at Philippi, had a synagogue; and in this, Paul, for three sabhafh duyrf, 
I'easoned with them from the Scriptures, opening and alleging that it hehtived tijeChiist 
to suffer and to rise again from tlie dead, and that this Jesus is the Chri'^t. The rosuit 
was so far favourable. Some Jews were persuaded, and consorted wnii P;iul and Silas ; 
of the Geutiic piuselytes attached to the Jewish synagogue, a great, muliitiide, ami, 
among these, not a few cliief women. But there was" also what was unfavourable. 
The Jews as a body, being moved with jealousy, took untto iliem certain vile lellows of 
the rabble, and raised a tumult against the Christian preachers, which em-led in their 
depaning by night for Bera?a. Paul and his assistants had a very short tune in which 
to found a Church in Thessalonica. For three sabbath days Paul ren.^entHl in the 
Jewish synagogue. We may allow a -little longer time for the ripening of Jewish 
opposition. Shftrfc as the time was, they had settled down to sup'porting theanselvos l>y 
labouring with their own hands. Short as the time was, the Philippian Christians, fa 
their eagerness, had managed once and again to send unto Pauks neccs>i;y. What 
would render the lormationof a Christian Church at Thessalonica easier was tho nurubor 
of Gentile proselytes who embraced Christianity. These had received uaining In 
monotheistic ideas, and had already the elements of a g^dly ciiaractcr. But, beyond 
this, many Gentile idolaters must have been brought in; ibr the entering in of Paul 
and his companions was signalized as a turning .-of the majority of them froiu idols unto 
the living amnho true God. ^ Under the conditions of time and manual inkair and 
Jewish fanaticism, tho founding of the Thessalonian Church was a most nau-vcllous 
work. So sliort time with them, Paul wrote to thetn when he got to Cuvinfch, after 
visiting Berma and Athen% about the close of'the year' 'Sa The Thasaalonians are 
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addressed as a Cliurcb, i,e, in their corporate capacitj^ with corporate resi 'Otiriilulities and 
jDiivileges, not as saints, te. in respect of the cons- cration of the ineinbers iiutiTiduali3\ 
They are addressed as a Church in God the Father, /.e. as having all the ]K).silion of S(ais. 
They are also addressed as a Church in the Lord Jesus Chrisr,^/.e. as a (Juristian family 
where the sons are all saved men placed under the superintendience of hiiu who has the 
]>ositi.on of Loni, and distributes to their need. 

HI. GnKi-n’iXG. '"Grace to yon and peace/* This did not necessarily exclude 
favour and p»eace from men, from these persecuting Jews. But whether it had that 
sweep or not, ic certainly meant the Divine treatment of them, not according to merit, 
but according to infinite mercifulness, and the consequent freeing of then'x from all 
disturbing intluences. it is what we should iiivohe for all our friends, — K. P. 

Vers. 2—10, — ManifeMaihii (f interest 1. How- TmiY thanked God for the 
Thessalontans. " We give thanks to God always for you all, making me^ition of jmu 
in our piuyers."’ I'he three Christian. preachers awaiy at Corinth, and in the midst of 
their engagements Ihere, wmre interested in their Tbessaionian converts. They W'ere so 
interested as to act as priests for them. This they did at the throne uf grace, praying 
for them by name, in view of their special needs as a Cliiirch. This they would also do 
unitedly, praying to ail the more purpose that they united their prayers ; for a threefold 
cord is nut easily broken. Noah, Daniel, and Job in a laiid may not counteract all 
wickedness; but Paul, Silas, and Timothy, agreeing as toudiing wdiot they asked for 
a progressuig GUurch like Tiiessalonica, certainly mean valuable help to them 

from heaven. Praying, they gave tluuiks always. This designathm of time is not to 
be understood witli the utmost strictness. It is prescribed in Exodus that Aarou 
should hear the judgment of the chiidreu of Israel (the Urim and Thunmum) upon his 
lieart before the Lord continually, te, whenever he went into the holy place to 
dij^ciuirge the pontifical functions. So the meaning here is that, wiienever'these men 
of God went into the pi-esence of God to discharge the priestly function of prayer for 
llic Thessahniiaus, their hearts were filled with gratitude for them, which they poured 
forth in, thanksgiving. They gave thanks to God, who iiad made the ThessaioniaTis a 
Church, who had biosacd them hitherto, and upon whom tliey depended for future 
hiessing. They gave tliaiiks to God for tliem all They did not know of any (and 
their iDformatioii was .recent) who vvere bringing dishonour on the Thessaloniau 
sucicty. ihey -were all with one heart helping fuiuvard the common Christian good. 

IL'Upon wuat they proceeded in tuanktng- God for the Thessalonians, 
Remembering without ceasing/* They proceeded in their thanksgivings upon what 
tfiey remoiubered of the Thossalonians. The impression produced at the time had not 
been effaced by fresh scenes, new engagements, the lapse of time. By thinking of 
them and liearixig from them their impression of them had not ceased to be lively. 
Th,is impression concerned the three Christian gtaces— faith, hue, hope. In 1 Cor. xiii. 
love is placed last, the object being to exalt if, in its jxu'manent value, over the other 
two Here, as also in the fifth chapter and in Col i., and virtually in Titus ii., 
the natural order is followed, faith manifesting itself in love (Gal. v. 6), and Ixope ri&ing 
out of love (Rom. v, 5). Hope is also properly" held to come last, as the link between 
the present and the future. \Yhat the Christian pioneers remembered wais the practical 
outcome of each grace. 1. “ Your work of faith,'' In the eleventh of the Hebrews 'ive 
read of special works which were produced by fiiith. But the wmrk, in its total Uy, which 
each man produces, is the life which he lives before the world. And ho wii(,f believes 
that there is the eye of the holy, hearirsearching God u]>onhim ; that he is here to carry 
out the Divine behests; that according as he does or does not carry out these behests 
ih-es he lie under the Divine approval or disapproval ; that there is a judgment coming 
which shall prove each nian*s work of what sort it is ; — such a man will surely produce 
a work very different from him who habitually looks only to the seen, and the lemporaL 
I he adoption of faith as the principle of their lives meant to the Tlicssaloniaiis the 
a\>andoDmcnt of many vices, and the cultivation of sincerity, hmoiiity, pirrity, 
temperance, and other Christian excellences. 2, And hhour of lom.r The word 
translated '' labour ” api.iroachvs the meaning of painful effort. W e are nut merely to wish 
well to others and to rejoice in their good j—tblt implies no labor hasness of love. But 
we are to burden ourselves with the wants of otliers, and to undertake labours on behalf 
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of the sick, on behalf of the poor, on behalf of the oppressed, on behalf of tlie ipiorant, 
O'l belicJf of the erring. The Thessalonian Christians were full of ihese la!>uni-.ri ; tlie.-r 
Church life had become one lahmr of a putting forth of pa.iniul cfhuT. for each 
o.her, without thought of reward, with only the desire to })lea5e t],ie j\l.aKter. it was 
a labour of purest, freest love, that the Master himsedf imdertciok on behalf of those 
whom hh W'as not ashamed to call his brethren. 3. “ palience of hoi:e in oitr l.ord 
Josus Christ:^ Hope was the characteristic grace of the Thessnlonians. It was Iv.ipe 
ill our Lord Jesus Christ, which is more exactly defined in the Epistle as liope with 
regard to his coming, Jt was a hope which hurned in them wdth ext raordinary intens!t3%^ 
So eager *were they as to the time of its realization that there was a iikeiihood of 
irapatience being engendered by delay. When the Thessaionians are remembered here 
for the patience of ''their hope, w^e are to understand the brave way in which they 
maintained the conflict with sin within, and especially with persecution without It is 
the hope of victory that sustains the soldier under all the hardships of the march and 
the clangers •of the battle-field. So it was the hope of the infinite compoiisation that 
there wcTuid be at the coining of Christ that sustained them under the disadvantages of 
their position. What to them were all that their enemies might inflict on them, when 
any day Christ might come among them for their deliverance? They could say witli 
their teacher, “ For i reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed to us-ward.*’ AddUmml circumstance. 

Before our God and Father.” This points to the solemnity and also the joy of the 
remembrance. It was in prayer that it took place. It was there before the God of 
Paul and Silas and Timothy, the Heart-searching One, w’-ho could testify that it was no 
formal remembrance, but 'was marked by sincerity. It was also before their Father, who, 
as infinite Benevolence, regarded it with pleasure, 

III. There is koted" the fact of the election of the Thessai.oxianr, 

Knowing, brethren beloved of God, your election.” Paul, for himself and bis helfws, 
addresses them as brethren. What they had in common was that they were lelovcd 
of God. What marked them as objects of Divine love was their election, ddds is a 
word of deep and gracious import, which is more opened up in other places in Scripture. 
Vv’hat marked ancient Israel was that they were the election. In siiccesbluu t(» ancient 
Israel, Christians were the election. Among others these Thessalonian Gliristians had 
most of them been elected out of heathenism, elected to all the privilegos of the uvw 
covenauC They owed this their position not to their own merits, it was no doings of 
their own that brought (.’lirist into the world. It wa.s by eircurnst uices over wiiidi 
they had no control that the gospel was preached to thorn in Thessalonica. It was 
not in tb.eir own strength that they believed. It was Divine love, them, that gave them 
thei reposition among the election, and to Divine love was to bo all the praise." 

IVC Paul and his helpers came to the knowledge of their election by 
coNS'ianiATiON OP Divine assistance vouchsafed in preaching to them. Dew 
that our gospel came not unto you in wwd only, but also in power, and in tlie Holy 
Ghost, arid in much assurance; even as ye know what manner of men w^e showea 
ourselves toward you for your sake.” The gospel is the glad tidings of salvati^in to'all 
men. It could only be called their gospel inasmuch as they used it instrumentally in 
the conversion of souls. It was Christ who was the great {Subject of it. ‘'Nt.dther is 
there salvation in any other.” These three agreed as"to the purport of the gosi.-eh It 
WHS not different from the gospel as preached by Peter or any other Christian teacher. 
In dealmg with the Jews in Thessalonica, as we learn from the Acts of t:be Aj>ostles, 
the gospel proper wars accompanied with the producing of proof from the Old Testament 
Beriptures that the Messiah was to suffer and to rise from the dead ; and th.e fitting into 
it of other proof that the historical Jesus, who had lately been on the earth, mot all 
the requireiueuts of their Scriptures, But to Jews and 'Gentiles alike it was the free 
offer ot salvation, based on the great facts of the death and resurrection of God’s Bon in 
our nature. ^ This gospel had come to them in Thessalonica ; it bad provitUmtiallv been 
directed their wayu It had come to them in word, in the Word preached, and tli'at was 
a great pomt gained. “ For how shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard , ^ But it had not come in word onljj, but also in power. They lelt t>ower ' 
descending on them in the delivery of their message. .This was nothing else than the 
assistance of the Holy Ghost. And it was ’accompanied 'with tim deep teumnee that 
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ilioir ii} 0 f:?n,r;e taldng elTect. The Tbessaloniaiis themselves had the proof of their 
being men who wore divinely assisted toward them. Ami, as lliis Divine assistance 
was granted in their interest, it pointed to their being in the nuinher of the elect. 

Y, PAUf; A'NB his BELPEnS CAME TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELECTKOX OP THE 

Tbessalokiae’s by co?tsiDEEATio3f OF THSiB POWER OF IMITATION. Aild ve became 
imitators of ns, and of the Lord, having received the Word in much afd;ction, with joy 
of tlw Holy Ghost.” There is a point of difference. They ■jn’caehal lue AVer h or rather 
—for a new aspect is brought up — the Lord in them.^ It was the Lord’s mes;-'vigo they 
delivered ; they were the instruments of the Lord in its delivery. It. was, tlnn'etbre, the 
Lord as 'well a.s tliey, and more than they, in the preaching. On the other ham], the 
Thcssalouians received the Word, This is not inconsistent with what is snid hi the Acts 
of the Apostles in connection ivitli Bercea: “Kow these were more noble than those in 
Thessaluiiica, in that they received the Word with all readiness of niiiid, examining the 
Scriptures daily, wdiether these things were so.” For the meaning there is tliat the 
Bero'cn Jews \?ere a nobler class than the Thessalonlan Jews, widen is no reilection on 
tlie 'I'liessalonian Chrisliaus, who, wntli fciv exceptions, were G-entiles. The testimoipy 
of this rl|dstlo is that they were a Church peculiar]}" receptive of the Word. Aiiowiog 
fnr this difibrence which the sense requires, the imitation is to bo restricted to the 
associated circumstances and spirit. "In much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost.” 
3t was the Word that gave rise to much affliction. And it is not to be wondered at 
that, when the light comes into conflict with darkness, this should be the result to 
those who arc associated with the light In much affliction the three subordinates and 
the great Superintendent in them drew joy from the "SYord preached. " Sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicirig,” said the greatest of the three. In the same affliction the 'Jliessa- 
lonians were imitators, in drawing joy from tho Word received. Tliey -were not 
crushed under the affliction, but, imbibing the comfort of the Word,' they rose 
trimnphaiit over it. Tn both cases the joy, which was not to be thought of ns earthly, 
proccedod fron) the Holy Ghost dwelling within. This was the second thing that 
]>ointed to their election, 

Y3, TjIE TuESSALOEIAES WE1;E so OOOP imitators as to BEVf^ME AX EXSAMPI.K 
TO O'nuivs. " So that yc became an ensample to all that believe in I'dacedonia and in 
Achaia.” These were the two Bomaii divisions of Greece. It is uuplied that the 
circunistances of the Grecian Ciuircbes were similar. To believe was, nibre i>r 1 ss, to 
l>e opposed, t<^ be ufflicled. The Thcssalonlans were an cucourng*u!e'iu to Iho other 
Churches. Fldlippians, Bermans, Athenians, Corinthians, inigiii all take heart from 
tho manner in which the Tiiessalonians triumphed over thedr ahlir.ra.ii. 

Yil. IklEUE WA8 A WIDESPREAH REPORT REGARDIXU TjlKSSAr.taSlOA WHICH WAS 
VERY smivicEABiiE. For from you hath sounded forth the ’W'ord uf the Lord, not 
only in Macedonia and xVcIiaia, but in every place your faith to God-ward is g<>no forth ; 
so that we mnd not to speak anything.” This shows how tho Thcssal-niaiis could be 
an ens-tinple to so many. There was the condition of pnhlicKij. In the hinguage v;hich 
is used, prominence is given to the Word, and it is characterized, not now us "our 
gospel,” but as " the Word of the Lord.” From them at Thessalunica the ’Word of the 
Lord i>ad sounded forth. The Word of the Lord sounds forth, not merely when we 
preach it, but also when, as these Thessalonians did, we receive it and allow it to have 
influence upon our lives. From them at Thessakmlca there had Iieen a notable 
sounding forth. The image employed is that of a trumpet, Biling with Its clear 
soiiml all the surrounding places. Hill and valley, hamlet an'l liomeslead., arc 
waked with it. So the guspeHtrimipet had been sounded at Thessnlnuica, and 
the result is reprcHented as the filling of all Greece with tho clear sound of the 
gospel. Its wakeful sound bad reaehed the important places, not only in klacedonia, 
but in Achaia. There is suggested by this what the Church has to do for 
the worh.l; it has to sound the gospel-trumpet, so that, without any hyperbole, the 
whole world shall be filled with tho clear sound of the gospel. The sounding forth 
from Thessalonica bad reached even to places beyond Greece. And, in giving 
expression to this, Paul, as he sometimes does, gives a different turn to the sentence. 
We shoultl have expected it to. run so as to be complete j "Hot only in Macedonia and 
Achaia, but in places beyondJ^' He, however, lays hold on what the Word had notably 
w for the Thessalomans, vis. inadie' them monotheists, given them faith to God-wwd, 
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nnd Eio ^enrciice irf made to run : in every place your Mtli to G-od-xvard is gonc- 

Idi-ti).'" '' Tlie cariTiicy of the reports xxaxs probably much promoted tlie comTnercm] 
•iniorcourse between Thessaloiiica and other cities, both in Greece and elsoxvherc. WieseUer 
s'levo’*/^ that x\.r|uila and PrLcilla, who had lately come from Ptoiiio to Corinth (Acts 
xviii. migiit hare meiiUoiied to the apostle the prevalence of the report even in that 
more uislaut city. If this be so, the justice and truth of the apostle’s h3'perbole is srLi 
3Qt>rc a|)])aiont ;* to he known in Eome xvas to be known everywhere.*''^ This maybe 
trucj, but slili it is to be borne in mind that the sounding forth to distant places is 
rather ascribed to the vigour xvith xvhicli the gospel-trumpet had been sotmded at 
Tliossalo.nca. By the gohig forth of their faith there was great service done. In 
jarnciiing the gospel iu now ] daces, it was Paul's custom to hold up wdiat it liad^done 
for other I L'lccs. ■ With regard to Thessalonica, he was placed in an exceptional position. 
In BoiTca, in Athens, in Corinth, xvherever he went, he needed not to labour in languafge 
to create asi j.rapression of what the gospel had done for Thessalonica. He needed not 
to say an^Thiug, the xvork being already done for him. 

'Vi II. 'ihiE TWO POINTS TO WHICH THE ftEFORT REF'EERED. 1 . TJw entering in of 
Paul and Ms helpers, “ For they themselves report concerning us xvhat mariner of 
entering in we had unto you.” This has already been par tic ti lari zed. It was their 
gvispei coming unto the Thessalonians, not in word only, but also in power, and the 
iluly Ghost, and iu riiiich assurance. It was that attested by the Thessalonians. It 
xvas the Lord in them preaching the Word in much affliction, wnth joy of the Holy 
Ghost, Now it is generalized — “what manner of entering in we had unto you.” They 
did not need to enter upon that; the people themselves in the various places came 
forward xvith tlndr acknowledgments. This was important to the three ministers ; 
it was a seal to their ministry, it was added influence in the proclamation, of the gospel, 
A minister ma^^ wcdl aspire to have such a record. 2 , The response of the Thessa-^ 
lonuvns. “ And how ye turned imto God from idols, to serve a living and true God, and 
to wait for his Sou from heaven, xvhoin he raised from the dead.” fl’ids is an expansion 
of the previous words, “your faith to God-ward.” They had been idolat.irs. This is to 
be uridcis.uod of the Thessalonian Church as a whole, xvhieh points to it s cornixisition, 
Tliey turned unto God from idols. There is marked their coiwerslon iu rtmutth isnu' 
They tiirued from idols “ to serve a living and true Go<l.” The old translation is better 
here: “lo serve the living and true God.” Idols arc dead; their living touch upon the 
soul can never be felt, flliey turned from dead idols to the living God, the God 
in whom we live anti move and have our being, who giveth to alTlife and breath 
and all things. Idols are false and xmin, they can do no good to their x’otaries. They 
turned fnan false and xmin idols to the true God, wdio cannot dectdve his worship- 
pers, wlio comforts and cheers them, who is the Rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him. Turnijig from iilols, they made their life a service of this living and true God — 
not a dead, lui.kc-hclieve service, but chm\acterized, from its object, by life and truth, 
a waiting ou him to carry ont his behests.' There is marked their conversion to Chris- 
iiamly, ^ They tiuased from idols to xvait for his ISon irorn heaxxni, whom he raised from 
1:1)0 dead, hey laid hold on the great Christian fact, that God gave up his Bon to die 
h>r man. They also laid hold on the other great Christian fact, tliat God raised 
liim bom the dead and raised him to heaven. They further bedieved, on Divine 
^authority, that God's Son xvas to come from heaven. Round this their life as a Church 
very much revolvetl : they w^erc fascinated by its influence. They waited fur' his Son 
from hoaveij; they lived in dally expectation of his coming. While wc are rjot curious 
about the time of Christ’s coming, let us not lose the influence of the faci of Christs 
coming. Let us consider whether we are prepared for his coming. Let us be dead to 


greater prevalence in our thoughts. Let us, like them, be found m 'the attitude vt 
expectancy. Christ’s last message to man is this: ■“'Yea^ I come quickly.” And the 
reply wdneb we are expected to make is this: “Amen: come, Lord Jesus” - “Even Jesus, 
wii;ch ceiivereth us from the wrath to come.” Tiiiai’s the' first of the three references 
to the wrath of Gud in this^ First Epistle to the Th^ssaldnlans; It- is An element tlmt is 
more largely prevalent in the - Second Epistle lh>‘ the 'Thes^lonians. -TI was ‘natural' that| 
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writing so ranch to the Thessalouians about the second muiiivi, lu* sluoild 
fiUrare. wrath. Ihe toll expression in this place, ‘‘ the wr.'.th to W-Hre," iavi air ady ; rc-.i 
used by one who could preach the terrors of the Law. W’l'wn the !<i[r;isr san raany 
the Puansees*aud Sadditceos coming to his baptism, ho said mito iln-rn, Ye uf 

vipers, who warned vou lo flee from the wrath to come?” PaiiL sirorriiv: e.ser i Ijegrt at 
Messianic raanlfeslatiom could say more defiiiitely and truMly, ‘‘ Kv..;j Jy^ns, \vi ich. 
dolivereth as from the wrath to come.” (i) Th^. raOlf^j of th' vy-oiu. p^y to.e wraih of 
God we are to nnclerstand the disposition which leads him to Inliicr pnui.>ora.o.at for 
It cannot be said of God tljat he is wrathful, or that wrails Is the pradoraiirrar ]h,p:ira 
in his character. For “be delighteth in mercy;” but >X'^\rho^ sv.jri:.” 

‘When men put themselves in opposition to God, wliile hejs v.i.sp;, asesl, he is nho 
grieved. We read of the grieving of the Spirit ; of Christ, while rn nyi on his 

audience with anger, being grieved at the hardening of their heartf:. ^Kven wtan God, 
from necessities of govermneut, maj^ have tu ivniove. the repr-bate fr.'m hi-' presfji:ce, 
there is not wanh'ng the tone of indignant rebuke, Ca>t ye out tha unpvujiiahf • s-.rvunt 
into the outer « lark ness : there shall be the weeping and gnabui^ra' of icerh.” lhat with 
this righteous indignation there is no mingling of malice, but only a feeling tf iiillLiiro 
reluctance to resort to such a measure with anx^ of his creatures. It is yup’|>jsed to he 
derogatory to the Divine character that there should bo wrath in thcijcarr. of Gud at ail. 
But how is he to regard sifi ? Is sin to he committed mider his gi wernrnent, nn-..I r;i'j notice 
to be taken of it, especially when it is of the very nature of sin to strike at t!:e Divine 
government? Such an idea would certainly be repudiated in connection wiih human 
government. Or are \ve to suppose that he can become accustemed to the sLdit of sin, 
so as not to heed this siu or that sin in the great multitude tliat are conuniileji every 
day xtpon this earth ? But God can never sec sin to be other than it really is. It staDtis 
out before him in all its details and in all its vileness, as that which interibres with his 
government, thwarts his lioly ends among men. And as he has liuight us tu flash out 
in anger agn'mst wrong-doing, so we must believe that his mvn rouI flasiuss out in anger 
against wrung done to his government. But we must exclmle b'um the Diviise out- 
flashing such jn*'’<|!iali{.y as nitaches to human oulllashing. The I'iiricoholy One never 
knows the perturbing influence of pmssion; sin is not felt more keenly at the lirsh 
and less keenly when time has exerted its sway — it is e\'er iiuchangiHl before ids radhi. 
He continues unsatisfied, and the fire burns wiihin him against, it, umil it is renn-ved 
out of his sigliL So far from wmtli being dcrugutoiy to God, it nmd cmer iuiu a 
right conception of the Divine character. It is necessary to ttw of tlm 

Divine character. To favour the following of a certain course, ami yet to view witii 
indifference the. followingof an opposite course, is siinpl 3 " cliaracte.lcs.-uess. AcctJoJiug 
to the ardour with which wo regard one course must we burn against itsr!|-jpu<]r(*. We 
must think of God as infinitely tavouring righteousness ; and he would ml ijo true to 
himself if his feelings did not infinitely burn against inkpiiry. According as ho is 
attracted to the pule of holiness, so powerfully must he be repelled from the oppysite 
pole of sin. Even under the New Testament economy it is sahl that “ ora* G d is a 
consuming fire,” liilore prominence is given to this in tlm Old Testament, hut it is a 
necessary conception of God, that, as he is consumed with zeal for the cause of tnu Ii 
and love, so he is a consuming fire to all that is oppos'd to it. There is a cert. dm 
course which he favours — which he puts forward as olligalory. He gives us evivy 
encouragement to follow this course; it is the consuming desire of his lu'art to .^ce it 
follawcd by us. I'liis may be said to be the course of himible dependence mnra him. 
If we follow this course, he is pleased, and he marks his pleasure, by making mir 
humility return in liberty and happiness upon ourselves. But if we wilfully a.-^sert 
our independence and follow our own. course, then God will make our willhluess recoil 
in bondage and misery upon our own souls. Wrath is even necessary tt> our ri.'dug to 
a proper conceptum of the Divine empcission* YYe miss what the \ flvine compassion 
is, unless w'c first apprehend ourselves as objects of the Divine wratli. “Tliat iK'athen 
antiquity had no idea of God's' love is attributable to the fact that it had no living 
conviction of the world being under God^s wrath. Plato and AristotleHse only to the 
hare representation of God h being a jealous, God; and men who in our day speak 
dispassionate love rise no higher than , they.” (2) The time to lohkh the wmthis 
S^ernd, The wrath to ^ coma is-the disposition of wrath in its future manifcHtatiun. 
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It is in the next world tl^at it is to come to its full niaDifestafeion. Even now God 
rnani Tests liis iliHjdeasure against sin. The Flood was an early and sign 'd, insinnee 
of Ghxdrf wrath horning against a wicked world. And the destractit*a nf So 1 aii 
and OtOiioiTali was anoihei* signal instance of God’s wrath burning air*! list wioht 1 
coBiiiHriiiiies. But under the present order of things God does .not oruina rdy dial 
witli iaa,D ill unnuxed wrath. He has ends of redemption in view. And, thoiigli ho 
does give ext-ierienco of judgment that men may not be forgetful of liini, soil iie 
n ling levs mercy with jiidgiiient. And usually he gives us to exp-enoiice far nioiv 
inwcy than jiulgnicnt, tliat thereby he may commend redemption to us. He exercises 
\\(auii-riii!'*fnrh;‘HrauoG toward us, that thereby he may win us over to himstd;*. 
Tliuy it is that meantime there is no adequate imx 3 ressioD. given of the lyuuitivc 
justice of God. We do not see jounishment following always upon sin. We do not 
see imulsiuneut projioitionod to sin. The more hardened in sin men are, tlie more 
may they escape present punisbinent. It does not yet appear what Godh- di.q pleasure 
against siniiers is, any more than it yet appears what his love to his people is. There 
are iiiiidranees ^\'h,icdi prevent a full manifestation in both cases. In the next world 
these iiimlranees will be removed, and then it will be setm clearly how God views 
every one who through a yieriod of grace continues to opp^ose himsedf to Divine love. 
The sius of this life, uu forgiven, will cry unto God ; and his wrath, no longer restrained, 
will go forth. There a,rc things for which, it is said in the Epistle to the Epliesians, 
the wrath of Goil coineth upon the children of disobedience. There is a certain op-en 
detiaDce and forgetfulucsp of God (encouraging to ungodliness) which in a s]’icciai 
manner attracts "tlie Divine judgment. But it is true of a sinful life as a whole, 
that what there is in it of resistance to God draws do-wn on it, when tlm time comes, 
the Divine wrath. Tiiis is to he at the day of judgment, which is called the day 
of wn.itli and revelation of the righteous judgment of God.” Then t-here will lie 
a righteous summing-up of the life lived on earth as a whole ; and the wrntli tliat. 
descends will exactly indicate what God’s estimate of the life is. That iliort: will 
be retribution, and retribution exactly proportioned to each life, some being punish, ed 
wiiJi few stripes and others "svith many stripes, is most certain. We cannot ilelino 
V'itli exactness the manner and contents of the retribution. The language cmp]nyi,d 
in Scripture is siifiidently fitted to create alarm: “But unto them that arc factious 
and (']):y not the trutii, but obey unrighteousness, shall be wrath nud imlignailofi, 
tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man that worketh evil.” 1X11111 is at 
fin-t the asse-'rtion of indepemlence toward God, will become, rctributively, liimlrance 
and ])oiulago in complete subjugation and environment by God. What is,, iu its 
working, excitement and self-gratification, will become, retribiitively, in the distrac- 
lie a of the mind, in the upbra'dings of conscience, a feeling of anguisli. There is thus 
beibre the life of sin a daik future. There remaineth a certain fearful expectation or 
.jjulgrnoiit, and a fierceness of fire which shall devour the adversaries.” JivA tlm life of 
sin is not to be j-idgod by what it is at present in its licence and cxcitoinents and 
restraint (,>f judeineut, but is to be judged by what it is to come to. It is in tJjc next 
wmhi ilia*' ihc notliingnoss and wretchedness of alifo of sin will be full}" eviden€»‘ 0 . Ami 
what a power ul deterivnt is this to continuing our resistance to Divine grace ! (o) Tliu 
Bdiverer from- ihfi ivrat^t to come. This is the gracious side wfoich is now -pr, seut(?d 
in the gos;’eL We must tliiuk of the wrath to come, in order that we may ]irsy(uly 
conceive of the Deliverer. Hois appropriately called Jesus. '‘Thou shalt cull hi’s 
name Jesus, for it is he that shnli save his peo]jle from their sins.” Hero it is saving 
from the wrath of God on account of their sins. XVe read of heroes of antiquity 
who were rcnowiicd for deli vering count! ies from the monsters witli whldi they were 
infested. The hsow Testament tells cf One who delivers irom the evil mo^t to be !bare*l 
of man— the wrath to come. It is not to be understood that Jesus did dL-liver (on 
the cross) or vd/l deliver (at the last day), but' rather that it is bis office to delivxT. 
This is the great part which he performs for ' men ; it belongs to Jesus to vkiliver 
from tlie^ wrath to come. This office entailed on the,, Holder of' it iiifi,ijilc self-aburngu- 
timi. “ 'Die Son of God, . . . even Jesus.” ’ And, as the Son of God, he had to heglnlw 
laying aside his Divine glory, not counting it apprize to'- be clutched at by And 

lie came down into our naiure, that he might receive into himself the wrath due to our 
Bin. He became the great vessel of wrath,-/ What 'should have been ifoured Into ua 
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was poured into liim. Tims tlio Deliverer is tl)e greatest of all saPoivrs. Ho is one 
who has marks of mvstc*rious sorrow and angnish upon his narnro. .VimI triar. .Aiu-,vri 
how far it is iVoui he'ir.g according to the heart of God to ni.ike nieii nii-f'iMhi ■>. 
wrath U]‘u'ii ihiem. lie iuterposes between the sinner ami I'm Asnk-, uf ;.:s .-in iu shi/ 
great; Deliverer sent forth from his owm bosom. He says, Save from gying .It wii to tiit* 
jjii'jlbr 1 Iiaro found a ransom.^’ Itather does he inliict nraih upon liis I'.nn Inid.-t 
ifc oil as. So far as bis doing is concerned, he Itas rerauved the wratli to con-e — he lias 
made it uon-existent. Is that not- proof, the most conclusive, that wr.ah is 
ahhon’eiiC to him, that in his heart of hearts he vrishes us to escape huiu \vra.!h, wl.'-ht.s 
t(j make, us all happy? (4) Our reJafloti to ihv Lklivcnr, li is s.-k [> p.,., '■•wdd.'h 
dclivereih us from the vrrath to come.” And the coiPeM, sIjuws lea-; ;hc r.'k;-euce is to 
htlkucrs, AIL are welcome to come into a saving lelaiiou to C"Lrht; hat, as a 
matter uf fict, all do not come. In TiKS-saloinca Dierc uere ntany r-e whom t'im gospel 
of delivevauoe came, uho, in their idolatrous life, thou-ihc it an idle taio, 'I'hore wmTo 
some who, tired of thdr idolatrous life, welcomc-.l the thought of he Ikvoiwnce, and 
gave a ready ear to the apostle wiieii he told ih -m of desns \hhi-?h dedvereth 
iVom the wrath to come.” And there arc many siil'i in our rnc>iv enligl.rened times 
wiio treat, wrath and deliverance from it as an i!ir.rusion. Tn-e great work W’liich 
Jesus ucc(unplished has no iuteresi to them. They like to go on in tlicdr owui self- 
pleasing w/ay, heedless of the issuc.s. There are others, and these are the l)ellevcrs, 
w’hc are iirj.sa;ished in a life merely in the present. Tiiey are anxiotis to know h.ovr they 
are to mmot the eternal issues. And feelhig unable to do this themselves, as guilty 
before God, they shelter themselves in Jesus, which delivereili from tlic wrath to 
comeA Taking him as their Kepreseni alive, entering into ihe full Ir’iK-fit ol lus dHlvcr- 
ance, the futuru is relieved to them, aiid, fur the. first time, they brealho freely as in tlie 
atinusphero of heaven. Out of Christ the wratli to come is still a reality, and a ix'ality 
wdiicli has been made more dreadnii to those who refuse to escape from ir. In Christ 
let ns take tin? comfort of our position, let us dismiss «u.ir fear of biturc wraih ; a,iid let 
us roineiuber liim to whom w-e owe uur escape, and let us prove uar gra.titude by a life 
uf loyally to our Deliverer. — il. lA 

YtT, 3. — llbrZ’s qf r/race. In writing to the CoriatrdaiH Bt. Paul siugdes out; three 
Christian graces for vsuprerno honour — faith, hope, and love. Heio he seh-cls tiie sauie 
liuve i iMce^, hut not simply to praise them for their own iniarem merim. T; e\ are 
ii\!\v ivgai’ded in tlieir energetic operation, as ]'iO\vcrs and inlhiciice^ ; and ihe, iVniis oC 
tle.'ir activity are the svthjeets of the apostieV thankrul recogniiioo. ilu make^- mention 
iu ]H'ayer the work of ihiih and labonr of Jove and patleuee of impe. 

I. CiiinsTiAX caiACES aue active rowims. Tbc-y are beautiful in tlitunselves, biit 
tl'iC-y are nor to exist solely for their own beauty. Flowers are imady, Imi the <ddoct 
of the e.xisttmco of ilowers is not that they may dream thn.iugh the Vumima' hours in 
their loveliness, and then fade and wither and die. Ti.ey serve an impvTl'ant end' 
in the economy of ]>iants by preparing fruit and seeds, 'l. The active cip'oration ot 
Christian gmee glorifies God. While dwelling only ia the de|Ufti.s of the snid, ujiieseent 
and secret, they do not show forili the glory of .God. Herein is my Faf'ner vluj'iiied, 
that ye bear much fruit” (John xv. 8')." 2. The active o'roTatioii of tlic Ciiristiun 
graces is a -mm-m of benefilung our fielk/w-^raen. Faith, love, tmd hope are not given to 
us for our own enjoyment only. They are aids fur our mission in life—ih., nrlssiou 
of serving God by serving mankind. We must let them have rheir p:n;o.;i. work, 
that this misskm may be fulfilled. 3, The active t»peration the cnicmi 

is u proofi vfi ilwlr vital health. ** Faith apart from works is l‘arren” (Jas. il hOj." Dy 
the. fruits they bear wc know how fitr we have the graces within us. 

If. OUKtSTIAH GRACES HATES TH,Em SEFAEATE bPHEEES OF EKiiUilY. 1. lUHh lifts Hs 
tvorh When we both believe and' actively trust iu the helps o! the UnstH-n, we are 
encouraged io use them, and when we yield burselves in iaith to the will and fnv tlie 
Uiiscen, tve learn to obey the authority above us. " Hence the work of fuHiu T'his is 
clniracbTixed by decision*— it is' no wavering, hesitating, i'nterrulfctent aetivily — by 
calmness and by energy. 2. Lorn limits labour . Labour is barderthanwork. Jtinpjlies 
great effort, toil, and trouble. 'Love goek beyond faith ami undertakes greater tasks, 
But with love ail toil is sweet ” ■ An enthusiasm amounting to passion cliaracten 7 .es 
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tliis iiciivity and distln,o;iiislicB it from the sober work of faith. Love to Goil and iovt3 
to man arc necessary for the hardest work. It was not mere faitli, it was love, tliat 
ins|)ired the awful toils and sacrifices of Christ. 3. Hope has Us ■p'f.iicnctf. This is tjie 
passive fruit of Divine grace. It is not therefore the less ioiijortant, nur d-is it there- 
fore show the less energy. We need strength for endurance as innch strength for 
action/ Christian hope" rnanifests its energy by nnflincliiug perscverai-K;o in spile of 
present crosses and distresses. 

III. CnniSTIAX GEACES MUST GO-OPEEATE FOU THE RIPENING OF THK FULL CllKlSTlAN 
LIFE. St. iViul rejoices that rdl three of the primary graces were in active opommu 
in the Tlicssahniian Church, Characters are too often one-sided. Faith is hru'd if love: 
Is wantfng. Love is weak and wild if it is not supported and guided by faina Hope 
is Liii idlc'hlream witlmiit tliese two graces, and they arc sad and ghumy if th«yv are nut 
cheered hy hope. x\s the C' rd is far stronger than the separate strand'J, fuilh, hope, and 
love united pj-oduce energhs many times" greater than the results of tlicir irHlividual 
efficacy. The perfect Christian character is the character that is developed into rich 
fruitfulnes* on all sides. xVit the colours in the bow must blend to produce the pure 
white of saintliness. — W. F. A. 

Ver. 6. — The dynamic gospel. If we may illustrate spiritual truths by describing 
tlieru in the tenniuology of physical science, we ina> say that the groat mls'ake which the 
Church, as well as the world, lias been making over and over again is that of treating 
the gcspel statically instead of dynamically — as a settled creed to bo embraced in its 
rigid" form rather than as a power to be submitted to in its progressive iniluence. But 
it is evisieiit llir.t tiio niiostles cared not one straw for their preacdiing exe.-pt in so far as 
it was the vehicle of Divine energy. They taught the truth, not as pnTussors of 
metaphysics in a college, but as workmen who were bringing a new force to bear on the 
reconstruction of society. 

I. It is vain to receive the gospel in word only. 1. It may pvMished. A 
heathen country may open its pvats to missionaries. Bible societies may circulate the 
Scriptures through every country and hamlet. Preachers may never cease to expound 
it. And all this will be as nothing for the spiritual welfare of peojfle who wi;i not hear, 
understand, l.^eiieve, and submit to the truth. 2, It may be henod. Crowds may Buck 
to llio churcims. Attentive coiiaivgatiouK may liaiig upon tbo lips of piupidar |>reachurs. 
And still no good may be done wdiile the truth is not tnidurstood, bedieved, and ubeytd.. 
3. it may be luulerslood. The meaning of the language used Jimy be Intcliigihle etiuugh. 
People may give themsedvos the trouble of thinking out the subjects preseiired to them, 
by the ])i’eac]mTS. Still all is vain if the gospel is nut believed and sutnnillcd to. 4, It 
may be lilleve'L The truth may not be doubted. We may have a certiun convictiou 
of it, and yet even this may count for nothing witiiont the faith that accepts the iiiiiuences 
and ftdluws tlie directions of the gospel. There is a world of dilVervuce between believing; 
the gospel and believing in Christ; at least, in the only way in which this is id practical 
inijiortanco, viz. as a triisiful acceptance of his grace and a loyal devotion to bis will. 
So long as we come short of this we may have the gospel, but it will be ‘Gvords, words, 
words — tlic letter that killcfch, not the spirit that quickenctii, 

il. The g<,>spel may be received in power. This very statement seems to strike 
some people who have long been familiar wuth the words of tlie g^’spel as a new revela- 
tion, as itself a fresh gospel. But wo have to learn the piuver as well as the truth of 
the gospel if it is to be of any real good to us. 1. The t>peralk!n of the 'power t>f the 
gospel consists in changing the ImirU and lives of men. The gospel does not- siaq-ly 
})runiise future salvation. It effects present regeneration. Tiie new birth is the essential 
beginning of redemption. Nothing but a piower, vast, overwind adng, penetrating, and 
omnipotent;, can make new creatures of old, stubborn pirofiigates and hypnerites, nien of 
the world, and self-rigliteous Pharisees. 2. The secret of the power of the goripol is in 
the haptUni of the llolij Spirit. The new man is *'born of the SpiiitP* (John iii. 5). 
Christ is *nhe Power of Grod,” because he baptizes with the Holy S|f 3 rit (.Matt, iii. 
11). Clirist expressly connected the power of apostolic preaching wifcii tho uift ot tne 
Holy Bpirit; shall receive power, when the' Holy Ghost is cuiiie upon you” (Acts 
18). ITeachers need this to give force to their words, and hearers to rocfive the truth 
effectually, 3. The sigu of the power of thii gbspel will be much mmrmce. . Th« 
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ftitL which Ln’ 0 -*vs out of ex|>[>nencni'^ tins power will be innoh strnivp?r. rudre vlvid-s 
auh inorc than that of first believing the truth of the gos]K‘L — W . F. A. 

Yer. 6 . — Aijlicfion wUhJofj, The Christians of Thessalotiica h-a;! no 
the gospel tnau tl-icv wore attacked with swift, sharp ; an-i n is td L-e 

remarked that, while in other places the afostlos were ufleipas-^aiioii an*! Jae chuvert.s 
spare*!, liore fne iVii force (>f the assault ieli on the infant (jinirc''! tA'-l'"; ny.n — in), 
ht. Paul !]e«|';enl’.y refers to t’ne suiieriiigs that so (puicldy tM<'a Ih ■ 'aka yi 
ChrlMian couniuniiiy at the veiy conunoiicoment of its new hih (eh. A 1 1 ; A oj. 
But in s}hte of perseculion a peculiar joy seeins to have po^wcbsed Hie OAnvii cHe 
Tncssaloniea. The Ejustles to the Thessalonians are to be <:isting;i!s.ied uy hxv.'uy 
t ( ligratnlatlons and a si'irit of gladness. Here is an appirenr. rarau-.. x.^v. !.u-d, i'.o.vevor,, 
\sl.cii I’ewr.ded I’roni a hiahor standj oin;, resolves itsili’ luio a ir'S.',.. ha'-ni »!>y. 

I An KAiiTULY TARAnox. »St. Piiul wiis liuicli inclined to lae m-e uf srr.rdhaj; ]):ira- 
cox^‘S. liis vigorous mind seemed 1o delight in facing th.em. d’.mis his sgvk A r.Mgvd 
with gn-at coi’.irnsting ideas. 1. The go^j^el does not prcV'Osl miKdpm, T * t’ae 'i'hcs- 
saloniuns ii was hne means of bvingiiig siifierhig. Chris! in .s oben sulAi’ im.iro of 
carthiy trouble, rather tlran less, than otliers (Heb. xii. S), hh.oagii H;e gosL'cl is goodr 
m\\% and though it hrinas ghahicss to tlie soul, it may be ii-dicrcu in wi:h bOwms and 
sufferings in {die outcu’ life. This raiglit be expected, seeing hnat it is in cemhet wkiv 
the ]iriiicc of tbi.s world. 2. Ajilidhn does not prove ut the expurkn -e of the Jios *•./ the 
^ospcL In spite of much alllicliun, the Thesyaloidans had joy. 'hise WfAdi sc/s only 
the outside. Hence Its common verdict ihat reii,d^m must be rmdanc’.n.dy. If can see 
the flaming fagots; it cannot see the exultant heart of tlie martyr, ii is a gr.'ut truth 
to know tiiiit, wliea God does not remove trouble, he may give us smh cl'hncss of 
heart as shall entirely counteract it. Surely it is better to rejoice iu iribahiiiun than 
tc hi sad in prosperity 

II The Hi’inrj'UAL iiarmoky 1. Tim affildlon is oxter mt^v'lule the Joy Is Inkrnal \ 
The two belong' to different spheres. It would be i!apo.sHib;e !br one and. the same 
person to he iii ttanpora) prosjxnaty and advemify at the same i!u;<mcnr, in to be at once 
in spiritual sanshine and uudia s]dritii:i! clouds. But It usay woh i-v slmr, while the 
earthly sun is sliroiidud ir gloom, the heaverdy sun is sinning in full s’phuviuur. 2, The 
ajjltdlon eomes from enrtkiy causes, the joy fro'iu hearenh/, bleu p-.-ivecuie, tlie lluly 
B])irit inspli-es jry, Ihjre are dilferont som’ce.s of exper'cnce, ami ;ioc* >]\l!ng’y the 
e.vpcrleiice.s dilier. 3. Tie ayikhon raihcj' luTps the sjo'r'lu tfluy fha o ti\f eu'o . It 
prevents rneu from lotAiug to external things fur comfort, it eiiahles them to ^ce that 
true joy nund be mward and spintaal. 

In coiiclasion, ('.bserve that airliction is no reason Ibr the reiection of !.h.& gospel, sines 
IhT is not therefore tue less true, and it claims to be received on its truth, nut. on uiir 
pleasure, and also because the jov it brings will not be lessened bv any external 
nouble.»-»-AV. P. A. 

Ter. S.-~IIow the Word is sounded forth. I. Thk kefd of feorxmxc. FoiiTfi the 
nosPHL. This is a fine expression, “sounded forth; ” not merely wAsp/r'.vl in tlio ear, 
hut proclaiiped far and w hie, with a fulness, a riclmess, and a powar that ecmimanil 
tittcnlion. Such is the proclamation that the royal message of the g(xgitel de.-.erve.s, 

1. d1ic gospel comes from (rod. It is not like the composlticm of an <!bsoiire man. If 
God opens hi.s mouth,, surely his words must be worthy of juildisiilug in IrumpjeHnotes. 

2. The gospel is/or ail men. It is not a secret doctrine for the euhairo.l hran AAl the 
world needs it, all the world has a right to have it. Therefor..^ it .should M|'iroad, over 
wide territories and penetrate to remike districts. The alarm-bell must be resonant, 
the bnglc-call must bo dear and' piercing, the shepherdV voice must liC high and tVJl 
tluxt the wuiKh-riug sheep may hear it and' return to tiui fold. 3. Theyospefis nhyjkiul 
hy other wkes. Men are preoccupied. The din of the world rendt.a's' them deaf to tho 
luossage rroia heaven. The world, will not lie in solemn stlHiioss to hear tho angels 
sing. The sound of the gospel must go forth so that deaf ears shall be uu. stopped, and 
walls oi prejudice fall flat like those of old Jericho at tho trumpet-uotesof IsradA priests. 

'Or'BOtJKntKa-'FOETH''-TEK' EOSPEh. ' '''Ib'lf hilst 

rmru A written gospel is not' ©hough: ' Boul must stir soul 2. It must be sounded ' 
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ill the condnd of O/rrisimns, It would seom tliafe St. Fanl wa-? iiiinkoi ^ .‘rlp^r of xh-? 
influence oi' oiulnrancci of tho Thessulonians and of their [.r. Iiy 

tliun of the iiiL^siol^iry liihours of evangelists sent out by for he write.y of i’luv/ 

they hei'aine an en.sau!|.)le to ail that heliove in Macedonia aud ki Achoia; ainl how ia 
every Place liieir faith to G-nd-ward was gone forth. The loudest, cleareVi., na c-t el* >4:100 1, 
inn-,t iii'answoiviblc proclamatiuii of tiio gospel is the uaconscious t'estinion v ni' Ihnnxtum 
living. 3. It may ha sounded forth whli redoubled energy from the mold ry* y 
1110 iroiihles emiured by the Tiiessalonians tested and revealed their fai t a, an 1 so 
led to tl\o fuller procdainatioii of the gospel. “The blood of the uiainyrs is tlie- see* 1 of 
the Churc4].”' Men never preach Christ so perfectly us when they die idnn The 
turcli that kindled Latinier's fagots at Oxford kindled a ginrious Ihx of re ion nai Ion 
throughout Koglaud. 4. It can be sounded forth vsdth grealC'd effect from oekif'id 
fnjsitum^. The,-^:'aiijnica was the capital of Macedonia. Wliat haiipened there was 
not done in a corLK-r, Christian testimony witnessed at this great centre won 1,1 Hi-.r-oad 
far and wid®. it is our duty to establish Christian inliuences in prunl'ii. ut ]1ace.5. 
'While not boasting of our own doings, and not letting our left banii kn^rw w’nat our 
right hand doetii, we si soul d still not hide our candle under a bushel, bul so let onr 
light shine b Ibre men tliat wc may glorifyour Father which is iit ijcaven, ami remem- 
ber that, if a city which is set on a hill cannot be hid, it is most important that the 
light of the gospel should shine from such a place. — W. F. A, 

Ters. 9, 10 . — The great climuje. Tlie Thessalonians were converted hentliaus. To 
them the blci-soiliiess of ilic gr^pel would l)e larg.dy measured by its conl.nsL with the 
darkness of piig.Uiism. In Christendom the language di'scriptive of the aeccy-tanee of 
the spiriiu;}] blesdngs of the gospel would, of course, be differvut. Diit litbe else than 
the language; and with the essential, spiritual signiilcacam of it, even tliis would 
scarcely need altering. 8t. Paul regards the great change in two a^'pccts, prcseiit and 
ftitare. '■ . • ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ . 

I. ITie puesext aspect o'f the 0-reat cjianoe. “Yo turned unto Cod from hlols, 
to serve a living and true God.'’ 1. It is craakcqiat ion from an evil service u-aI cali^it- 
ment in a good service. In the old condition a rnati is a servant, tjf idols, of sin, of 
])a3sioi'i, of the world, of Satan. He thinks himself free, hut lie is really a, miaoraUle 
slave. In the changed condition the Christian is freed from this tiiraldom. IhU he is 
not the less a servant. He no lonucr serves in haul lioudag-r. Love i.r irks ch.iin, and 
free devotion bis service. Srill he serves. 2. It isllnghji.ig up of dirdi an / foJr^hiHjd 
and the accep'ance of irath xtnd life. (1) The idol is lifeless. All worldly, duii'ui 
living is a devotion to lifeless gods, to mere material tin. igs tint perish in the using. 
The Christian serves a living God, who can give vital grace, accept loving ditvution, 
and commuj-e with his people. (2) The idol is false. Idolatry is a He. All earthly 
things whim exedled into gods become unreal and ouly mock t'mir devotees. God is real, 
and he only can be rig]i[l3' served in spirit and in truth. We come to reality, to ihet, to 
truth, when wo come" to God. 

II. Tjm EUTUUE ASPJcoT OF THE GREAT CHANaE. 1. It cousists ill xi Uirrumg fvom 
wrath. Whether we aniioijnite it with fear, or delude oursoives in tlie dream of 
evading it, or simply ignore it with stolid indilFerenoe, the lact reuiaius that for all of 
us, while in oiif sins, there is a certain looking for of judgraent. If we are children 

sin we must be children of w'rath. It is no small blessing to b3 able to face tlie 
future and to see that reasonably and rigliteousljmill tlie horror'of Divine wrath is gone 
in the free pardon of sin. It is like turning one’s face from the luwcriug tiiiuidcr- 
cloud to the silver light of siuiidse. 2. It leads on to an anticipalion of the coming 
glory of Christ, All the early Christians were much occupied with this anti citsa lion, 
but none more so than the Thessalonians. The hope of tlio Farousia is an ever- 
recurrent theme in the two Lpistlcs of Bt, Paul to this Church, liis own mind must 
also have been very full of it when he wrote these letters. In their immediate e.vpccta- 
Hon— atj.'ast, as far as a visible appearance and triumph of Christ was coucerned— the ' 
first Christians were disappointed. But the great promises still cheor us as we wait for 
tho giiny that ^is reserved in the future. The Gtiristiah -con version thus not merely 
results in a deliverance from wrath j it inspires a' grand hope aud promises a rich slorv 
m the days to come.-.W. F, A. ■ ^ ^ ^ 
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the gospel, though not entirt^ly excluding 
the success of the gospel amtiug the Tiies- 
salonirtus (comp. 1 Oor. xv. 14, A^id if Chvist 
be not rhen, then is our preaclung vain, and 
your faith is also vain 

Vcr. 2, — But even after we had suffered 
before, and were shamefully entreated. As 
the word hero rendoivd “gaith-ie J Ix'forc 
does not in itself imply that the sufferings 
WTre unjust, the apo-tle adls, niid wm’e 
si jamefn'lly entreak-d.'’ As ye know, at 
Philippi. We are infemicd, if\ iiie Acts of 
the Apostles, that Raul ainl 8i]as were 
publicly scourged and cast into p)ibon; and 
Scourging with md-s was regerdod as an 
ignominious punishment, and therefore 
wa s fdl’bMden to be in ill e ted on llouian citi- 
Kens, such as Paul ami Biias were. ‘■‘They 
have beaten us openly uncond(?nmod, Ix-ing 
Homans, and have cast us intn prison 
(Acts xvi. 37). W© were bold in our God to 
apeak unto you, Tim word licro rendered 
“bold’* denotes boldness or freedom of 
speech ; and hence some render the clause, 

We were bold of speech in our (,lo<h so as 
to speak unto you” (Eilicoti). Perhaps, 
however, as the verb “to speak” follows, 
it is better to render- the clause, “ Wo wore 
conlident in our (led to spunk;” or “em- 
boldened to speak” (U.V., “ we waxcfi bold”). 
This boldness or coidiilcuci^ was in oar tlo.i, 
that is, ona'^comit of our (cll'»w;.hip or union 
wdtli him. The gospel of God. h'in- gt-nitico 
of origin, denoting, not merely Hint Uod was 
the Object, but that lie was the Author of tho 
gospel. With much contention; or, in miieh 
vovflitit (R.V.), uUiiding to the peril and 
danger witli which Paul preached the gospul 
in Thes'-^alonica. 

Ver. 3.*— For our exhortation. 4 'his word 
has a twofohi signification, denoting kdh 
“exhortation” ami “ eousolaiion ; ” wimn it 
refers to the moral conduct it denotes ex- 
hortation, but when it is an address to a 
sufferer it denotes consolation. In the gospel 
these two meanings are blended together. 
Was not of deosit Not in tho smmo of gtdle. 
which would be tautological, but simply 
“ errbr,” without any direct evil intent ; oiir 
gospel was not a delubion — we wu:u’e not our- 
selves deceived. Hor of unoleaimess; a 
wojil usually employed to denote seUHUality, 
ftUd in this sense the meaning is™- Wo did 
3aek like the heathen in their worHliip, give 
^asion to unclean pimctices : “We have 
eorrupted no man” (2 Cor. vit 2). The 
word, however, may lo hiken in a more 
general setup, as denoting impurity of dliH 
position, impure motives: BUeh as the 
impure desire^ of applause or of ^in, to 


CHAPTEB XL 

CoxTE'^TTS.-- Paul turns from the reports 
of others to the experience of the readers. 
They themselves knew that his entrance 
was not powerless ; although maltreated in 
Philippi, he w^as embctldenr'd to preach the 
gospil at Tiicssalonica. Ills preachhig did 
not proceed oitiitir froju delusion on his part 
or from a desiro to delu<Ie others. He felt 
approved by God, and was actuated by no 
improper motives : he sought neither their 
prahe nor their money ; so far from insisting 
on his apostolic rights, he was gentle among 
them, and eonductod him.self with the 
tenderness of a nursing mother toward her 
childi’uii ; and so far from Ids ministry being 
a pretext for covetousness, he had laboured 
for his own support; and thus ho could 
conlidcnUy appeal lo the Thessalonians as 
witnesses of tiro blainelessness of his con- 
duct And ns his entrance among them was 
not powerless, so ho thanlccd God that it 
resulted in their reception of tho gospel; 
they had embraced it as the word of God, 
and had not slnmnod persecution for its 
sake; tlicy had in this become tho imitators 
of the Churches in Judma. The apostle then 
alludes to his earnest desires to see them; 
twice he had attempted to come to Thessa- 
lonica, and twice he had been prevented by 
the machluatioiis of Satan. They were very 
dear to him — the objects of his tender affec- 
tions, and the source of his rejoicing before 
th© Lord Jesus Christ at his coming. 

. L^Fo? yourselves, brethren ; in coB" 

trust to other persons, Not only do strangers 
report the }K>wer and efficacy of our preach- 
ing among you, but you yourselves are ex* 
perlmontaily acquainted with it. Know our 
In imto you ; referring, not merely 
to the mere prcacliing of tho gospel to the 
Theesabmiaus, but to the out ranee which 
the gospel found into their hearts— to its 
in #brd '^ly, but also in power 
' ’I; I hhv 'fhut il wm wit in vafe ; not 
'to' no pwfpose^^-^eseriptlve 
' of W'lthe 4f>osMio . entranoe 

among yon 

j om theeoRtwTy#, 

powerful. ■ The 
reference is cisieffy ti> the manner or mode 
in which Paul and his companions preached 
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which the apostle afterwards alludes. Or of 
guile. As wo were not oursei%’es deceived, 
so iK'ither did we ultenipt to deceive others, 
upo&ile did ii<d: adapt his religion as 
Ihdiomel, to suit tiie prejudices or passions 
of sneii* he did not employ any seductive or 
temperizing srts: but he boldly went in the 
of the prevailing religions of the age, 
both of the Jews and of the Gentiles. 

Vor. 4.— But; in contrast. As; according 
as. We •were allowed. The old English 
for “approved.” Of God, The word ren- 
dered ‘^dlowod” signifies tried, tested as 
gold is tested in the tir(3,and hence also the 
result of that trial, “ approved As we were 
esteemed worthy to be put in trust with 
the gospel ; entrusted with its publication, 
Bven so ; in this condition of approval and 
trust. We speak, not as pleasing men, but 
God, that trieth. The same verb that is 
rendered “ allowed in the first part of the 
verse; hence “proveth,” or “ approvctli.” 
Our hearts. Not a grnerai statement, 
“God who is the Disceriier of ike heart;” 
but “ our hearts,” naniely, of us, the pub- 
lishers of the gospel — Paul and Silas and 
Timothy; thus appealing to God, as the 
infallible Judge of thoiir sincerity. 

Vt;r. fi. — For ; confirming the statement 
that the preachers of the gospel did not seek 
to please men, luifc God. Neither at any 
time used we flattering words; endeavouring 
to gain you by flattery and praise ; -we did 
not pander to yonr feelings ; wo did not 
softexi the demands of the gospel. As ye 
know, nor a cloak — or pretext — of covetous- 
ness. We did not use the gospel as a pretext 
to mask our real motive, wkicli was cove- 
tousness, pretending to seek your spiritual 
good, whereas in reality we sought our own 
advantage. Fanl could with perfect con- 
fidence appeal to his converts, and say, “I 
have coveted no maxims silver, or gold, or 
apparel ” (Acts xx, B3). He wuis free from 
all sinister motives. He did not use words 
such as flattery uses, or pretexts such as 
covetousness” (Jowett). God is witness. 
Paul appeals to the Thessalonians them- 
selves that he had not used fluttering words ; 
so now he appeals to God that the motive 
of bis coinluct was not covetoixbin-ss. IMen 
can judge tlm external conduct, they can 
hear the fi uttering words; but God only 
can know the motive of action — ^he only can 
discern the covetoxwness, 

Ver. 6.— Nor of (or, /row) men sought wo 
neither of you, nor yet of others, when 
tote been burdensome. These 
words admit of two meanings. The apostlo 
may refer to his refusal to seek mainten- 
ance froxn the Thessalonians, and in this 
sense become a burden to thj^m. But such 
a meaning^ does not suit the context; and 
besides, tMs refusal of maintenance is after- 


wards alluded to by the apostle. The 
reference here is not to rmuntcnuuec, but to 
glory : wo did not seek glory from you, 
when we might have been brirdensr?mo, 
wiien we might have done so. Henco the 
\v<3rd is to be taken in the seiise of hrinour, 
importance; when we might havci claiiiied 
honour. As — in virtue of our chnracier as-— 
the apostles of Christ. Paul d<?es not speak 
of himself alone, but he includes. Silas and 
Timothy, and therefore the word “apo.stlcs ” 
is to be taken, not in its restricted, but in 
its wider meaning. 

Ter, 7, — But. The apostle now describes 
his conduct positively. We were gentle ; 
a word used of the amiable conduct of a 
superior toward an inferior, as of a master 
toward a servant, a princo toward his 
subjects, or a father toward his children, 
“ The servant of God must not strive, but 
be gentle toward all men Tim. ii. 24). 
Some manuscripts read, “ We were babes 
among you” — the diflbrenco being only 
the addition of another letter. Among 
you; in our intorenurso with you. Bveu 
as a nurse; or rather, a mining methm^ 
for the children* arc her own. Cherlsheth ; 
the word employed for bir^ls warming and 
cherishing their young, II»r children. A 
stronger expression of Uanlerar.^s and lovo 
could hardly be made, Kvt-n os «a nursing 
mother dedicates her life fur her infiint; so, 
says Paul, we aro willing to dedicate our- 
selves for you. Stmic important munusermts 
road the verse thus : “ But we were babes 
among you, even as a nurse eberisheth her 
children ; ” but this arises from an obvious 
error of the traiiacriber. 

Ter. B.— So being afi^eofciouately de^roui 
of you ; a strong expression in the original t 
“feng filled with earnest lovo for you,” 
We were %villing. Tiie word denotes a pre- 
determination of the will: “we esteemed it 
good.” To have imparted unto you, not the 
gospel of God only, but also our owa souls. 
Au evident climax : not only were we willing 
to preach the gospel of God to you, but 
more than this, to sncrifice our own lives for 
your advantage. The word here rendered 
''‘souls” denoiGs lives; and the meaning is 
that the apustle was willing to submit to 
death for the sake of the Thessalonians. 
Tbe plural “we” still implies Paul and 
Silas aud Timothy. The thought is— As a 
nursing mothc^r not only nourishes her 
children, but is also ready to sacrifice her 
life for them; bo the apostlo not only 
nourished bis spiritual childrexi with the 
pure milfc^ of. the gospel, but was ready to 
sacrifice his own life for their spiritual main- 
tenance; thus expressing in the strongest 
manner the womanly tenderness of the 
apostle toward his ye 

were dear tmto us* “ 
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Ter. f>. — Tor; a proof or confirmation of onglit to 1)c, as in tbe R.Y. as //o li(m 
tins (Ic.'.rnoss of the Tiiossalonians to the ict dealt ‘}rlth one of ijou. u fafJirr n-ifh 
jip(>8tle. Ye lememher, hrediren ; reciillinj^ his oiim rhihlvens r‘'j‘horilng you, and enooumu- 

io tlieir recoilociion his coininct Avhi-n he ing you, omf frafl/ijing. l^lui here clnin'^-o.-; 

\va,s ^vitli them. Our Inhonr and trayail tho iinau:e from that of a nursing nudher 

Tiiese two terms freipienily occur together to tliat of a father; hcciiuso then lie vo:s 

(2 Cor. xt 27; 2 Tiiess. ill. 8), and can speaking of his tender care for his eonvi ils, 

],ardlybe distiiigaished ; iabour/^or ‘Moil,” wiicreas here he speaks of iiid iin4rn<hions 

is active, denoting txcrliou; “travail” is and adnioidtions which ho gave ti cm ; as a 

passive, denoting wTariness nr fatigue, the niuthor he uoiuished their spiriiiiayife. and 

effect of the exortinn. Tor bhoudng; in its as a fathtu' superiniended their s]»1iitual 

strict meaning chiefiy used of manual labour. ed uention. “ Exhorting and comforting and 

Paul here refers to his working for his own charging;” representing Ihreo modes of 

support as a tent-nmker. Mght and day. the apostle’s instnictions : “ exhorting ” dc- 

Kight precedes according to the Jewish notes also oncnuragiiig and consnliug; ‘•con. - 

mode of reckoning. It docs not denote tiiat forting’’ denotes supporting amf su- tuiuing 

the apostle m-ide up by labour at niKht the (“ Comfort tlie feeble inindo l,” ch. v. 14) ; and 

loss of time during the day wliich his higher “charging ” denotes testifying or protesting 

duties, as a preacher of the gospel, occa- — a soleinu pressing inmie of the exhortation 

sioned; that he wnmuglit at his trade at to the hearers. 

night, and ju’eached during tlie day ; but the Vcr. 12. — That (or, to the end fliaO ye would 

phrase, “night and day,” denotes inces- walk worthy of 0od; so as to adorn tlie gospel 

santly, continnullv. Beoauoe we would not of God. Bo in the Epistle to the Colossi uis: 

be chargeable to any of you. Not a proof of “That ye would walk worthy of the .Lord 

the poverty of the Cluirch of Thessalonioa; unto all pleasing” (Col. i, 10). Who hath 

but the reason of this unselfish conduct of tho called you; or, as the best attestctl iiianu- 

apostlo was tiiat no hindrance should arise scripts read, n-Zm To his kingdom 

on hia part to the spread of the gospel; and glory. Not to be wLxkcned as if it were 

that no impuiation of hcltishncss or cove- a Hebraism for “ his glorious kingdom,” or 

tousness should be laid to iiis charge. As “thekingdoiuof his glory;” but the kingdom 

he had done at Thcssaiouica so the apostle and glory arc to be viewed as two different 

acted in other places. Thus at the time objects. “ God called yon to his kingdom,” 

he was writing this Epistlo he was working namely, tho Messianic kingdom whidi he 

for his supjiort at Coriniri (1 Cor. iv. 12; has established on earth; and whicli will 

2 Cor. xi. 9). And such was also his practice be completely realized at the advent. And 
at Kpiiesus ; for in his faroweli address to “ God called you to his glory,” namely, the 

the Ephesian elders lie could appeal to glory which is in reserve for all the members 

them: “Yea, ye yourselves know, that these of Ins kingdom. 

hands have miaistered unto my necessities. Tor. IH . — Tor this cause. Not because 
and to them tliat were witli me ” (Acts xx. God has called you to his kingdom and 
S-i). We preached unto you the gospel of glory, but, referring to what follows, becaiis (3 
God. Thus freely, without charge. of your reception of the gt)spoi. We thank 

Ver. 10.— Ye are witnesses, and God also; God, Although the reception of the gosp( 1 

ye of the outward conduct, and God of the was in one sense the free and voluntary act 

motives which actuated us. Howholilyand on the part of the TTiesBalonuins ; vet in 

justly and unblamably ; “holily” denoting the another sense it was tiie act of God who 

apostle’s conduct to God^ “justly his con- ordained them to accept the gosped ; their 

ducttoman,and“iinblamably” the, negative belief was an operation of God in them, 

side of both particulars. We behaved our- Without ceasing, because, when ye received 

selves among you that believe, The apostle the Word of God which y© heard of m ; 

liere refers to Ins own personal demeanour literally, became whm ye received from m the 

and to that o! Bilas and Timothy among Wordof hearing, wMcdi is of God, The gospel 

them, in or«iei* ihal the T]ios..^alornans might is called 2 the'Word of hearing,” beaaiao it 

realize the purity of tjicir conduct, and so cUtne by hearing; hence “the Word iieartl” 

might coni umcftead fast; in their attachment or the Word of the message ” (R.T). It is 

to ihtj gospel which They taught, , He men- further designated “of God”— the Wor«i 

tie.ns sp.-cialiy " tliem li;at believe,” not that whose ATithor is God. Ye received it not as 

h*.' act <i ot- cvwLe among those that did hot the word of men— as if it wore of human 

List because bolieves-s were oogni^ant origin— but as it is in truth, the Word oi 

of i is God-- of Divine origin— which ©.ffeciually 

Vcr. ii.-As ye knew how wa exhorted worketh. The pronoun may refer to God, “whe 
f.ml eh xrg.d every one of yhuj effectuaily woiketh,” or better to the Word 

¥..jiafaLlier vc’ili c.Mmren, 'i’hO' tmfiSla- of Ood, as the principal subject of tho sen - 

tiou of th s vomc L somowluit faulty pit I tence. Also in you that believe. The gospel 
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diyisioBs of Hrao. In presence, not in heart. 
Similar ox pres,';] on s are common in FaiiPs 
Epistles, tloiiotiis'^ Ills love for his converts; 
tlinw : “•Tliongh X )m absent in the flesh, yet 
I am wltli yon in ilic spirit” (Goh it. 5). 
EndeaYOiirofi the more abnudantly to see 
your faro wlLli groat desire ; because our 
sepaiMliiiu las been so short. As has been 
ohsui'ViHl, Universal experience 
testiflrs {hat iii,o pnin of separation from 
tricMnXs ami the «le;4ro to rctorn to them are 
more vlvitl, tlie more freshly the reraem- 
hrunco of tlie departure is on the mind” 
(Lunemaiin). 

Yer. IS. — T/herefore v/e would have come 
unto you, even I Paul. Paul distingui.shos 
himself, because in all probability his com- 
panions, Silas and Timothy, had been at 
Thessaloniea after he had left it. Once and 
again. Not usol indormitoly, but referring 
to two sofiaralo attempts wliich Paul made 
to revisit tec d'hossalonians. But Satan 
hindero.i us ; denoting, not tlie enemies of 
Chri.>tiiinity, but the devil, the author of 
ail the hiiitirauces in the idugdom of God. 
Paul iu:re recognizes the personality of 
Satan, as the author of all evil, the great 
pppoiiaut of God and Christ. We are not 
informed by what iTjstrnmcntality this hiii- 
dnmee of Satan t.)ok place. It may refer 
to the various pcr,-^eciitions against Paul, 
w'hicdi prevented him returning to Thessa- 
loniea, tiTid especially to that persecution 
yaise<l agairmt him in Beroea by the Jews 
of Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 13). In one 


sense, indeed, the hindrances arose in the 
way of God.’s jn’ovidence, for under its 
direction ail tho journeys of Piiul were 
placed, and Satan coiiki ]i«)t have {lindercal 
him from preaching tlie gospel i!] any qu rr- 
ter, unless by the iJivine penmissioM (comp. 
Acts xvi. 7 ; rioin. i. 13), 

Yer. 19. — For wliat is our hope, or joy, 
or crown of rejoicing'? or, (jlar/finij. The 
apostle calls the Thessahmians his '• hope,” 
not because he ant;ci]-ates att)’ reward 
from tlieir conversion, or because their con- 
version would counterbalance hi.s ffamier per- 
secution of the Christians, but becuuse he 
hoped to uK'et them in glory ; ha culls tiiein 
his “joy,” because he «Joiee wltli 

them in their final salvation ; an<l ho calls 
them his “ crowm of rejoicing,” because he 
regards them as tropliics of the victory of 
the gospel which he pjiaiched. Bimilarly 
he calls the Phllippians ‘‘his joy and 
crown” (Phil. iv. 1). Are not even ye; 
or rather, are not ye aho'f — yc as -well as 
other Christ iaus? In the presence of — 
■before — our Lord Jesus Christ at Ms coming ; 
at the restoration of his Messianic kingdom, 
Yer. 20. — For ye are our glory and joy. 
Some refer this vi.-rso to tho present, ami 
the former verso to the fulurc ; not merely 
at the coming of our l^ord Jesus Christ, hut 
even now ye aro our glory and joy. But 
there is no reastm for ihis distinct ion; the 
w*ords aro merely conflriujitm'y, and added 
from the fulness of the apustlc’s eimdions. 


HOmLETICS. 

Yers. 6,0, — Motives of action. Man judges us by^ our outw'ard conduct; God by 
our internal disjmsition. The apostle appeal.s to God as a witness of the I’urityr of his 
motives. He asserts tliat he was free from all desire of personal fame or interest. Can 
we make tlie same appeal and the same assertion? 1. Are we inlliionced by unworthy 
motives? Is covetousness, the desire of fame, or the love of ])Mwer, the mainspring <»i' 
our life? 2. Or are we influenced by wwthy motives? Do we .seek to please, not 
man, but God ? Is the glory of God in Christ Jesus the chief cod of our life and 
actions? 

Yers. 7, 11, 19. — The tme pasforafe. 1. Its qualitm, Paul compares himself to a 
nursing mother and a father. A minister should resemble the one in his tenderoasH amt- 
loving sympathy, and the other in his wisdom and Arm ness, 2. Its mode: cximriing, 
comforting, and charging. 3. re wre;?; (1) conversion of the hearers; (2) a joyful 
meeting with them at the coming of the Lord* 

Yer, 12.— 0?if high and holy calling* We ought to wmlk worthy of G<d, so as : 1. 
To obey God's laws. 2. To imitate God’s-morai perfections. 3. To ei]iii>y Gnd’s fellow- 
ship* 4. To adorn God's gospel. 6. .To promote God’s cause. 0. To' live to God's 
glory. 


, Yer. 13. — The gospel a Divine revdgtion* 1. Negatively. Tho gospel is not the 
word of man; not the result of man's wisdom;; does not spring from a development 
of human thought; its doctrines are not within the sphere of the human intellect* 2* 
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FosUively. Tbe gospel is the Yv^')rd of Grod. This seen from its origin, its contents, 

and itSi eiiicaey*,. - 

Ter. IG. — Bara re of opposing the gospel The Jews did so. They erwloa von red to 
prevent the a])osile xweacliing to the Gentiles, and wrath came upon diem to the titter- 
most ; ami so will all opposition made to the gosj^el terminate {Vs. ii. 6, 0). H wc 
ourselves will not ernhrace the gospel, let us beware of throwing obstacles in the way 
those -who would. Especially let parents beware how they act toward thdr children 
when under religious iinxu’essions. 

Ter. IB.— -77ic oppimtion cf Satan to the gospel " Satan hindered iis.^ 

I. Tlie PERSoxALiTY OF Satan. Chvist aud Satan, the heads of two oxiposito empires 
— the one the kingdom of light, and the other the kingdom of darkness ; the one the 
source of all that is good, and the other the source of all that is evil. 

II. Tnic AOKXCY OF Satan. He bindereth the spread of the gospel. Ho ’ivorketli in 
the children of d isobed ieiico. Mode of lus operation ; the instriunenls wliich Im employs. 

in. The final victory of Christ over Satan. I'hough Sntan hindcreth the 
gospel, yet it is only for a season. “ The God of peace shall bruise Satan under our feet 
shortly ” (Rom. xvi. 20). 

HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ters. 1 — 4. — Effediveross of the gospel Entrance into Th cssalmi im. It was not neces- 
sary, however, to tlexxmd upioii foreign testimony for tiie facts of Ibe case, for the Thes- 
salonians ihornselves were the best wilnesses. “For yourselves, luM.liren, know our 
entrance in unto you, that it was not in vain,” but an effective living roaliiy, a great and 
gracious success. The xiroof of the fact is contained in two circumstances. 

I. The boldness of the three ruEACKEUs. “But even after ituit wc had vSiifforcd 
before, and were sliamefully entreated, as ye know, at Fldlippi, we were bold in our God 
to speak unto you the gospel <4 God with much conflict,” The insu' fciiig tiTatment 
the apostle had received at Thilippi had not the dfect of Fearing him away, or of 
leatling him to withdraw into Ada, leaving Euro[)e to its fate. Such treatment would 
have (ieterred men of a different stamp. His boldness was not ineru sbdcal courage, hut 
bitsed on faith, for he was “ bold in our God,” aud was e([ual to presoiit perils as well as 
to X'^ast x^ersecutiuns ; for he sx-ioke the gospel of God “in much Cuullict, ' caustMi, as we 
know, by the league of violence which the Jews of Thessaionica formed with “ lewd 
fellows of the baser sort” against the gospel. 

II. The spirit and method of their ministry. For our exhortation was not of 
decent, nor of unclcanness, nor in guile.” The matter is exhibited, first negatively, and 
then x^^>dtively. i. Negatively. His' persuasive exbibiiiou of tiie truih was not (1) 
"‘of deceit.” He was not deceived himself — he had not “ fuIlowTd cunniugly dcvisul 
fables ” — neither did he design to deceive others?, for he preached tlie truth as it is 
in Jesus. Therefore there -was all the greater force and fervour and dimetness in bis 
teaching. (2) “Nor of iiuclcaimess.” There were no impure or sinister i-nds in his 
teaching, imxdy in g love of gain; nor any disposition to toleruro those subtle forms of 
temptation which sometimes manifest themselves even under the guise of ]aety, (B) 
“ Nor in guile,” for he was straight-forward and sincere in his methods, with “ no cunning 
craftiness,” no manceuvres, no strategy; for they had “ renounocMl the hidd^ai things oi‘ 
dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the Word of God deceitfully ” 
(2 Cor. iv. 2). 2. Fositivelg. Tlie method of his preaching met with the Dtvine 
apxwoval. “ But as we were approved of God to be put in trust with the gospel, even bo 
we speak ; not as ])lcasing men, but God, who trieth our hearts.” (1) tlie go-^pei is a 
solemn trust, a rich treasure. There are many human trusts which men would rather 
shirk, but the apostle is not unwilling to accept this trust for the good *4’ the world. 
(2) He claims no independent worthiness for so sacred a trust. God gave him any 
worthiness or suflicicncy he possessed. “Our sulBciency is of God, who also hath 
made us able ministers of the New. Testament*^ (2 Oor.iii. 5, 6). (3) He diaebarg^ei’' Ms 
trust (a) with axier ect disregard for xncii^s opimdns about him (i Cor. iv. 3) ; (6) and 
with no desire to calch the favour of men. ** Not as pleasing men ; ” for “ as of sincerity, 
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AS of God, in the Pi’f^ht- of God, '‘speak we in Christ” (2 Cor, ii. 17). •E'ctsacrificinp; triitli 
t'* tlie fnneies or I'-rejudices of men in order to secure ti^eir lavoiir. If " be pleased men, 
he siiould not he ihe servant of God ” (Gah i. 10). (4) He had snprenm and iinai regard 
to tlie all-seeing God, who trieth the hearts,’^ who knows the springs of all actions, 
discovers all arliiices. and brin-is all hidden things to light. Men look on the outward 
appearance. Gud ‘H:pares all beings but himself that awful sight — a naked human 
beait.” He “sceth not as man seetb.” It is vain, therefore, to appear other than 
we. aw.— T. C; 

Tors. B — S. — TJie spirit and method of apostolic lahour* The apostle seteit forth 
under two as]'.ects. 

I. Kegativcly. For neither nt any time were wc found using words of flatt* ry, as 
ye knov% nor a cioak of covotommoss, God is witness; iv-r seeking' H- ry of unT*.'' L 
The aj'osiir and Ju's colJeogves di-l nol atfempt their iraij either by 

setting f.rtli iii.-.h views of linnnm nvumro, or by holding men's rc-rsons rn'';uhn rd'on 
for the srke ^ f advaiitnL'O ; for their fospcl ten''ed rather to bumhle man ami suihii’K' nis 
pride. Flau<‘:y l.s a gie-ss dish* nonr both to God and man, ior it implies niitruth'ub 
ness, and mrsy ieesinm fatal in its results to easily deluded sinners, 'fhe apostle 
appealed to the 4'hcssuloinans in confirmation of his statement. 2. Tlej/ did not use 
OiSir fmition as a doah of coixiozfsness, as God could testify, wlio kinovs the heart, 
I’lic- ai'ostlc niight say now. as he aftei'wards said to tlm elders of Epliiv;’;s, I coveted 
no mnidw silver, nor gold, nor ajrparel.'’ The false teachers were charg-idde witli oove- 
leiisi.css, foi “through covcTousness shall they with foigued words make rnerciumdi.se 
of you” (2 Pit. ii. 1, 3). How emphatically the apostle insists upon ministers of the 
'-iOBjel being hoe from this vice! “ Rot greeny of filthy lucre.” 3. They were not fond 
oj mm-glory. “ Nor seeking glory of men, neither from you, nor from olluirs, when we 
might linve liceu burdensome as apostles of Christ/' or might have stoo l « n tiiCir dignity 
as a|;>ostlc.s of Christ. 3'here is no nlludoD here to his claim to miJili-vcriai support, but 
rather to the position of magisterial diuuity he might have assume>b v. iCt ad its pomp 
and ]ri rempO'riues.s and sternness. His spirit at Tiicssalonica was nut that of lordship 
ovei Goods heritage. 

11 rooiTiVKht. “ But WQ wore gentle in the midst of you, as when a ninve olierishefcli 
her own children,” 1. They tvere gentle in iheir intercourse icfth fin'ir converts ; unas- 
suming and mild, with no hauelity or imperious airs, challeriging honour and homage. 
They actt?l in the very spirit of the good S]'C]dnc‘rd. Loi’g ah ui wards the aiiostlc could 
remind one f 4 ills ]n-csent coll agne.s that “the servant of the Lord must not strive, but 
Ve gentle to all irniu, apt to teach, ] atient, in meekness inslructing those that o]*))ose 
themselves” (2 Tim. in 24 — 20). This gentlenes.s, wdtich is at uticc a fruit of tln^ Spirit 
(Gal. V. 22) and a characteristic of the “ wisdom from above” (Jns. iii. 17), becomes all 
the more iuipiesHve 'wlien it is linked with the highest strength of character. 2. They 
'ii‘e7e most affixUonate in their intercourse tcUh their wnrerts. “Even so, being affec- 
tiunalely dtsirotis of yon, we tvere well pleased to impart to you, not tlie gosjiel of 
God only, but als(^ our own souls, because ye were become very dear to us.” (1) Their 
yearning love w'as mnni Test : (a) In their imparting the gospel to t hem. As their spiritual 
parenfs they travailed iti birth till Christ w’us formed in them, and then tiu-y ftvt rhem 
tlicreaftei with the sincere, milk of the Word. (6) In their readiness to ri-dc Gmlr lives 
foi the sake of iheit children in the faith. They verily carried their lives in their hands. 
(2‘ This ajiostolie si)licitude on their behalf sprung? out of their deep love lur the 
Tlessuloidans, us beiim: at once the trophies of their minlsiry, and as being pre-cufmcntly 
docile in tlicir attitude toward the gospel and its preachers. There is hanlly a!>y 
sUimper lie in this world than that which links together a spiritual father and hif 
cuh Veits. — 1. 0. 

'Ver. 9 . — A 7'etrospect of his disinterested and self-sacrificwg lahnirs. He next recalls 
the circumstances of his ardent and iaku'Ious ministry ainonust them. “ For ye 
remember, brethren, our labour and travail ; working night and day, that we might 
not burden any n{ you. we preached unto you the gospel of God.” 

L Tub MiKibaiiY of the apostlk was aew^avs nABonious. He could say to the 
Corinthians tluit “ be hadapprovedlnmbe.f hh ike miinster of Gud in labours ; ” that “ m 
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laliours he was more abundant” (2 Cor. vi. 4, 5; xi. 23) ;,exliausting Ms strength dailj 
ill his eager anxiety to reach the people with the gospel of God. If ever man wont to 
the e<lge"of his possibility, it was the Apostle Paul. The labour might be exhausting in 
itself, or on account of the obstacles thrown in his way, hut it became the habit of his 
.daily life. , ■ ■ 

11. It was DOUCLY LABOKIOUS at ThESSALOKIOA 02T account of the necessity he 
IMPOSED UPON HIMSELF OF WORKING FOB HIS LIVING. Occupied in preaching or teaching 
through the day, he devoted his nights to his craft as a tent-maker. 1. The necessity in 
question was not imposed by either the Mosaic or the Christian Law. He showed to the 
Gorintluans that 'alike natural justice, the Mosaic ordinance, and positive' law, as 
announced by our Lord himself, required them to support the ministers of the gospel 
(1 Cor. ix.). ^‘They who preach the gospel shall also live of the gospel.” 2, It was a 
necessity based upon a high Christian expediency. At Corinth he thought good not to 
use his power in the gospel,” and therefore preached the gospel there without charge.” 
The malignity of Jewish enemies led him to avoid even the appearance of covetous- 
ness, or of aHempting to “ make a gain” of the Corinthians. We do not know under 
what circumstances he was led to pursue a similar course at Thessalonica. It may have 
been from similar accusations, or from a tendency he had observed among certain saints 
in tbe city to forswear work and go about as busybodies.” But his policy was excep- 
tional, and affords no rule in modern times unless the circumstances should again become 
exceptional 3. It was a necessity cheerfully accepted for the good of the Thessalonians. 
He had but two means of support in the city. (1) He was not supported by super- 
natural means, like Elijah in the desert. (2) He was occasionally helped by the 
thoughtful kindness of the Philippians. ‘'I robbed other Churches,” he tells the Corin- 
thians, taking wages of them to do you service,” He tells the Philippians, ‘‘ For even 
in Thessalonica ye sent once and again to my necessities” (Phil. iv. 15 — 17). (3) He 
had to supplement these occasional gifts by working with bis own hands.” Every 
Jew had to learn a trade. The apostle thus dignifies common industry. — ^T. 0. 

Vers. 10 — 12. — Appeal alike to man and to God respecting his personal and Ms official 
work at Thessalonica. This double appeal attests his profound sincerity. 

1. CoNSiDEK nrs personal deportment. ‘'Ye are wdtnesses, and God, how holily, 
and justly, and unblamably we behavetl ourselves among you that believe.” Ha touches 
on the twtffoid relationship of the Christian life toward God and toward man, for he 
had always exercised himself “to have a conscience void of offence toward m-m and 
God,” and strove “to give no offence in anything, that the ministry be not blamed” 
(Acts xxvi. 16 ; 2 Cor. vi. 3), He had striven to walk circumspectly in a world prone 
to suspect sinister ends even in the best of men. The apostle's walk was on high, even 
;is his calling \vas Ingh. ^ 

II Consider his official deportment. It was manifest in his method of dealing 
with his converts, and in the end which he kept steadily in view in all his ministry! ' 
1, His method of dealing with his converts. “ As ye know how we exhorted and coin- 
forted, and testified to each one of you as a father doth his children.” (1) Mark 
the varieties in his mode of dealing with his converts, (a) He exhorted them, for 
their position of })erseciition and temptation deinamled that he “ should give them much 
cx!n>rtation ” (Acts xx. 2). (h) He comforted them, in the presence of many disquieting 
nrcurnstauccs in their conditiou. (c) He testitied to them, exhibiting gospel truth with 
!t 11 urgency. _ (2) Mark the affectionate spirit of his dealing with them: “As a 
faiher dodi ins children for he combined a fatlier’s unwearying love with his power 
ot direction and authority. (3) Mark the individualizing interest in their welfare; 
“ Kach one of you.” Whether they were rich or poor, few or many, he passed by none 
of rbem. They all barl a place in his heart, 2. The aim of all his afectionate and 
indluidimlizing inferest in their welfare. “ Tiiat you would walk worthy of God, who 
callcfh you into his kingdom andglorv ” The duty here euioined, “ W'alk worthy of 
God.” Tins implies (1) conformity to ids revealed will; (2) adornment of the gospel 
by a holy walk ; (3) supreme roganl to the obligations invuivnd in the high calling of 
God— these being necessitated by (a) ti-e riature of the call, which is not external, but 
f^pu'itual; (h^ by the consideration ol lam who. calls us; («) by the holy ends of the 
call; (d) by the consideration of their high destiny? for ths|r are called to “his own 
L THESSALOH^IANS. ‘ ‘ 'li ” ‘ 
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kinpidom and glory.^ This^kiDgdom h that which is established io, tlie mediation of 
Chiist, into which we enter by the gate of regeneraiion, and which reaches its full aoii 
final clovolopnient in the second coming of Christ. The glory is that which ^he impresses 
i-ipon his people here, and which receives its full manitestation hereafter. — T, C. 

T(*r. 13.— fT/jc Thmafonian reception of tie iruth. The apostle had spoken of his 
oMi part in the wt>rk of grace ; he now speaks of the manner in \Yhich his converts 
accepr-cd the truth. “ Ye are my witnesses ; now I am yours."’ His immediate ground 
o’ tbankfuiness was that they had ' received, not man’s word, but God’s, and that; the 
Word 'was so thoroughly efficacious. “ For this cause also thank we God without 
ceasing, because when ye received the Word of God which ye heard of us, ye received 
not the word of men, but as it is in truth, the Word of God.’" 

I. They APPimciATEt) the dis’eerence betwee^t the wohd of men^ and the Word 
OF God. 1. They first heard it rw doubt with interest and docility of spirit Faith 
oometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God.” The Word wji^ not read but 
i^eard in the preaching of the apostles ; it was no discovery of their o%vn mind. 2. 
They reeeiued it as an external fact made hnoio7i to them by man. 3. They welcomed 
it with the imer acceptance of faith It ^vas “ mixed with faith in them ihat heard it ” 
(Beb. iv. 2). It was the joy and the rejoicing of their heart (Jer. xv. 16). 4. Their 
glad acceptance of it was conditioned itpon its Divine origin. It was not man’s word, 
representing a new speculation in philosophy or ethics; itw’as^Ghe. Word of God” 
(Bom. X. i4). It was therefore (1) an infallible Word; (2) bearing the impress of 
Divine authority; (3) and therefore to be received with reverence and iuve. 

IL They manifested the poWeB of the truth m their lives. ** AVhicli effectu- 
ally worketh also in you that believe.” 1. This effectual operation is amdUioned upon 
their faith “The Wcml preached did not profit them, not being mixed with faith iu 
them that heard it (Heb. iv, 2). The gospel is only to the believer “ the power of God 
lo salvation” (Bom. i. 10). 2. Its power was manifest in gukhmiug^ enJiglitening, 
sanctifying^ and comforting under all afflictions and persecutions. — T. 0. 

Ters. 14 — IC.— T7/e evidence (f the effectual worMng of the Divine Ward. They were 
able to imitate the patience and constancy of the Judman Churches umler great pe^secu*• 
^ ions, These Churches were referred to probably because they were the oldest Churches, 
and the most severely persecuted. 

L It is a high honour as well as privilege for Churches to be selected as 
patterns of patience to other Churches. “ For ye, brethren, became foiloivers of 
the Churches of God which in Judeea are in Christ Jesus.” We are first to ho imitators 
of Ghrist, then of allfvho follow in- his steps, ^ keep on “looking to Jesus ”(Heb. xii. 
2). There were many Churches in Jud£ea, for Christianity was founded by Jews ; its 
first converts w^ere Jews; its first martyrs were Jews; and the Churches among them 
rejoiced in the fellowship of Christ, as the Source of their life and comfort. 

IL The path of the ThEssalokians %vas one of severe trial and continuous 
PERSECUTION. For ye als<3 have suffered like thincs from 3 mur own countrymen, even 
as they from the Jews,” 1. They had received the Word “ in much afilidion,” (Oh. i. 6.) 
d'he first outbreak of violence against them occurred after their conversion (Acts xviLo). 
They belonged to one of those Churches of Macedonia of which the apostledong after- 
wards wrote to the Corinthians as “enduring a great trial of atlliction.” It came from 
their heathen countrymen, 2, Their trials attested the genuineness of their conversion, 
d he heathen would have had no quarrel with a dead faiih.. The Thessalonians did not 
“sleep as did others,” They discovered by sharp experience that “all that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution ” (2 Tim. iii. 12). 3. Tluir trials involved- 
the precmis experience of a ^^fellbmhip in Ohristk sufferings fi (Phil. iii. .10.) 4. Their 
trads mUnifeskd at once the strength of their faith and their Chrisiiati constancy, 

HL It was some comfort .to the Thessalonians to know that they were 
J iTOT ThE ONLY ‘SUFFERERS FROM THE 'FUET OF PERSECUTORS. “Even aS they have 
of the Jews: who both killed the Lord Jesus, and their own prophets, and drave us 
out/" This terrible invective against the Jews illustrates the saying that the apostle 
often “goes off at a word,” It recalls the language of Stephen before Ms murderers 
vii. 52). ThelnaMgnity of'tfee JeY?s against their • believing eounttymen was 
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extren.e. 1. The Jetvs were murderers of Jesus and the prophets. Though the Saviour 
was executed by the Romans, the responsibility of the terrible deed rests on tbe Jews, 
who for envy ’’ delivered him up, and killed the Prince of life.’" They likewise killed 
their own prophets, whose very sepulchres they afterwards built and garnished. What 
%vonder, then, that tbe Thessalonian converts should escape ! 2. Ihe Jeivs, ilio?igh 

zealous^ for God, did not please him, They pleased not God/' but rather provoked 
him to anger by their unbelief and their wickedness. 3. Thegj tuere at cross -purposes 
unth all manUnd, They were contrary to all men." They were anti->social, exclusive, 
and i-itter, so that the heathen Tacitus could describe them as “holdios: an attitude 
of liossdli^y and hatred to the human race." But it was specially manifest in their 
resistance to the calling of the Gentiles-— “ forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles that 
they may be saved." The Acts of the Apostles supply abundant evidence of this fact, 
4. The end to ivlucli all this wickedness toward God and man tons tending. To fill up 
their sins at all times," (1) God often allows nations to complete the sum of their 
wickedness ^before bringing upon them final retribution. “ The iniquity of the 
Amorites was not j^et full ""(Gen. xv. 16). (2) The judgment upon the Jews was at 
hand— “ but the wrath is come upon them to the uttermost." “ There is now nothing 
between it and tbem," The destruction of Jerusalem was still future, but “ the days 
of vengeance were already come,” The fire was already burning, which would never 
be quenched till the vengeance was complete. The apostle seems to regard the moment 
of tbe rejection of the Messiah as marking the outpouring of the Divine wrath., The 
history of the Jews from that moment is a significant commentary on the passage. 
— T. G. 

Yers. 17, 18. — The apostle^s ancciety to visit the Thessalonians. His departure had 
been very siniden, but he had never ceased to regret his separation from them, 

I His grief at the severaxcb of personal intercourse with them, “But 
w^e, brethren, being bereaved of you for a short season in presence, not in heart," The 
term is expressive of the orphan- feeling felt by children deprived of their parents, or 
of parents bereaved of their children. He seems to say like Jacob, “ If I am bereaved 
of my children, I am bereaved.” 1, His grief was a proof of his deep affieeilonfor them, 
Grace intensifies all right human affections. 2. Absence, instead of toeakming, rather 
strenfhened his desire to see them again face to face. Heithor time nor distance could 
diminish Ids interest in them. 

11. The separation was immediately followed by several attempts to 
REVISIT THEM. “ Wti ciideavoured the more exceedingly to see your face with great 
tlcsit-e.” qhie difficulties were great, but he tried once and again to get back to 
ThessaJonica, probably in the period when Silas and Timothy were temporarily gone 
from him. 

ill. The obstacles to his return, “But Satan hindered us." 1. The apostle 
helievi'd in the existence of a personal evil spirit as well as in his steadfast resistance to 
the kingdom of God in all its interests. He^w'as “not ignorant of Satan's devices.” 
2. The obstacles may have arisen through Satan inciting evil men to rai^’e conflicts and 
trihidations round the apostle, so as to allow of no leisure for the projected visit. 

IV. 'fllE GROUND OF HIS ANXIETY TO REVISIT THEM. “ For whafc IS OUI hope, OF 
joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye before our Lord Jesus at his coming?" 
die did not desire to have his labour in vain. 1. They were closely identified toUh his 
omi future honour and happiness, by the hope that they would not be “aKshained at 
Christ’s coming,” but would be “ bis joy and crown of rejoicing,” He would then 
“rejoice in the day of Christ that he had not run in vain, neither laboured in vain ” 
(Phil ii, 15, 16), Therefore he longed to be near to them that “ he might impart to* 
them Si tine spiritual gift,” and watch over the walk of his spiritual children, 2, Sis 
wish imgdks (1) that there will be degrees of glory in heaven according to the measures 
of a minister’s usefulness; (2) that he will be able to identify his converts hi heaven, 
C. 

Vers. 1-— 12. — 3^echarpicterutmof Bt. Paiff$prmcMng at Mmdhnim, I* AfWsiiL 
TO THE RECOLLECTION OF THE Thessaloniaks. I. Ms fifst appearance amo^g them 
. Md not been in ' Qtb^’ had borne witnw to ife teshftsf “ T&t teatlmohJ'Waa li'ae; 
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the Thessalonians knew it themselves. The apostle appeals to them in all^ the 
confidence of Christian simplicity. Perfectly sincere and singio-hoarted himself, he 
knew that as a body they had appreciated the purity of his motives. Tliey could bear 
testimony (he knew that they would gladly do so) that his preaclung from the 
beginning had not been empty talk, but full of energy and life and lire. It is jx blessed 
tlifng, this mutual confidence between a pastor and his liock. 2. Bis |•rev^olls suffer- 
ings^hud not abated Ms zeal He had been cruelly treated at Philippi ; he boro the 
marks of the lictors’ rods when he entered Thcssalonica, It did not damp his ardour. 
Ills Lord had endured the cross, despising the shame, for the joy that was set before 
him. For the same joy, the great joy of saving souls, St. Paul was content to sufler, 
and, if need he, to die. I’roubles soon came upon him in Thessahmica. He preached 
amid much conflict, but he was full of courage. 3. Els courage was of God, Wo 
were bold in our God, It was. he who gave them boldness, he who taught them what 
to speak ; they felt that it was not they, but the Spirit of God who sjjpke in them. 
They abode in him, in his encompassing, irradiating presence, within the sphere of his 
gracious influence ; hence came their utterance, their boldness of speech. 4. For their 
gospel (otir gospel, he calls it in ch. i. 5) toas the gospel of God, They were the 
messengers, but he had given the message. It was his glad tidings ; it came from him, 
and it brought tidings of him, of his will, of his justice, of his love ; it told men of a 
Creator, a b^iviour, a Saiictifler. It was a high mission to preach that blessed gospel ; 
the sense of its unspeakable precionsness inspired their burning words. 

11. \ViiAT THEIR piiEACHiis'a WAS NOT. Tho Jews had tried to poison the minds 
of the Thessalonians against the apostle ; they imputed low, earthly motives to him. 
St, Paul repudiates their insinuations. 1. There was no mixture of selfish motive. 
Their preaching was not of error or of deceit. They were not deceived themselves, 
they did not deceive others. They did not belong to the crowd of wandering impostors 
like Simon Magus, or Elymas the sorcerer. They knew certainly the tnith of their 
mission. St. Paul had seen the Lord ; what he delivered to the Thessalonians he bad first 
received of the Lord, He knew this from the sure evidence of experience. His own 
truthfulness, was manifest; the mighty change that had come over his life, the great- 
ness of Ids sacrifices proved it. There was no imcleannoss (as, perhaps, some of his 
enemies maliciously suggested), no impurity of any kind, attaching to his exhortation 
or his conduct. Kono who knew him could charge him with such tilings. But a life 
of self-sacrifice for the sake of souls was unexampled. He was the first missionary who 
had traversed Asia Minor, and now came to Europe for that lofty pur|X)se. I'he mass 
of men, whether Jews or heathens, could not understand his noble character; it was 
high above them. They judged him by themselves. They were incapable of such 
self-denial for the sake of others ; they could not believe in it ; they had no faith in 
love, In .purity, in high religious motive, Such a life, too, if real, if genuine, was a 
rebuke to them. It angered them. They could not bear to think of its contrast wdth 
their own life ; it was like light and darkness. And so they believed, or forced them- 
selves to believe, that it was not genuine. A true life like St. Paul’s seemed to tliem 
above human nature — impossible, inexplicable. And they said that it w’as not true; 
they attributed his actions to vulgar motives, to low selfish designs. 2. There was 
covetousness. His li k was not one of pretences, fair words serving to conceal the covetous- 
ness which (so said bis enemies) was his real motive. But his treasure was in heaven. 
He had suffered the loss of all things fdr Christ. He had in him a hidden treasure, 
a pearl of great price, for which he was content to count ail else as loss. He could not 
covet earthly gold who had the true riches. But he had to endure this among other 
slanders. It was said of him at Corinth (2 Cor. xii. 17; vii. 2). He was obliged to 
take with him delegates of the Churches to assist him in the administration of alms, 

, that he might avoid blame (2‘ Cor. vUi. 20, 21). What a sad proof of the meanness of 
human nature that snob a motive should he attributed to such a man 1 3. There mm 
no desire of glory. They did not soel io please men, but God. They knew that God 
tried the hearts, and, knowing tha% they sought only to approve their inner and outer 
life to him. _ saw. ;SL' Paul (2 Cor. 0), it is our ambition to be well 

j pitoasing unto him. Gpd. had he had entrusted them with the gospel. 

R high ^ ft so‘^ he magnified his office. He sought 

nothing else. The ’^Moling '^uls was, he well knew, of all' Works the 
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}iigli§^t and the noblest. God was proving their hearts 'now. He,^ the Searcher of 
hearts, knew their work through and through. He knew the inner life of thought and_ 
motive, as well as the outer life of word and action. They fully recognized this great 
truth. They knew that their motives were pure and unselhsh, God knew it too. 
It was all they wanted. They sought not praise of men. They had no pleasure in 
flattery ; they did not flatter others. That the Thessalonians knew. God knew the 
purity of their motives. “ God is witness,^^ they could say. How blessed that life 
must he which could thus appeal to his all-seeing eye! They were apostles of Christ ; 
t:^t. Paul in the highest sense, Silvanus and Tiinotheus in the more extended meaning 
of the word* St. Paul may, indeed, he using the plural number of himself only ; more 
probably in this place he includes his companions. They might have claimed honour 
for themselves ; they might have made men feel the weight of their apostolic dignity. 
But they sought not glory from men. They had overcome that temptation which is 
so strong in most men, the ** last inflnnity of noble minds, the desire of earthly glory. 

in. WHATmiEiR PKEAGH11SG WAS. 1, Tlieif Were gentle. There is very strong manu- 
script evidence for vfiTiot, babes. If that is the true reading, St. Paul means that their 
character was one of childlike simplicity, free from selfish motives ; they were babes in 
malice, hut men in understanding (1 Cor. xiv. 20). But gentle ” suits the context 
better. “^The servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all men” St. 
Paul adduces the most touching type of human tenderness — the nursing mother cherish- 
ing her own children, warming them in her bosom. Such had, been his gentleness 
among liis children after the faith. He had sought to win them by gentle words. He 
had told them of the gentleness of Christ. He had set before them the attractive 
picture of the Saviour’s tender love. Gentleness wins more Ijearts than sternness. The 
apostle knew the terrors of the Lord. He could remind his converts of the awful things 
beyond the grave. “ We must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ,” But he 
knew that love is a more iiowerful motive than fear. “ Perfect love casteth out fear.” 
The cross of Jesus Chiist drawcth all men to the Saviour, because it is the manifesta- 
tion of that love that passeth knowledge — the love of Jesus Christ. 2. They were 
actuated by the strong love of souls. The Thessalonians had become very dear to them. 
They had not known them long, but they recognized them as sheep of that little flock 
which the Lord Jesus bids those who love him to feed for his love’s sake. Thus loving 
them, they w(3re affectionately desirous of their salvation. They were ready to give them 
not only the blessed gos])el, but their own selves, their own lives, in humble imitation 
of the good Shepherd who laid down his life for the sheep. They had exposed them- 
selves to the greatest dangers for the work’s sake; for that work they were ready, if need 
he, to die. The love of souls is the essential requisite for real success in the sacred work 
of the ministry. Other qualificationa may win the praise of men ; but the true work of 
winning souls can be wrought only by those who have learned from the blessed Saviour 
something of that holy love w^hich burned in the sacred heart of Jesus, 3. They %vtre 
absolutely disinterested. They would not be burdensome to their new converts. The 
Philippian Church had twice sent help tp the apostle during his residence at Thessa- 
lonica (Phil iv. 3 6). That help he had accepted ; it was unasked, freely given, lie 
welcomed it for the sake of the givers, as an evidence of their love. But the gift«, 
though very precious as a proof of Christian charity, were probably small in themselvts; 
the Philippian Church was very poor. It seems also to have been a season oi' scarcity ; 
times v^ere bad. The missionaries had to labour for their livelihood. St. Panis craft, 
\veaving tout-cloth of goats’ hair, was hard, wearisome, ill-paid work. He had to labour 
night and day. Yet he achieved those great results. He had but the sabbath to hinr- 
self. Three sabbath days he spent in reasoning with the Jews, and preaching Jesus in 
the synagogue at Tbossalonica ; other days he had to work, to work hard and long, for 
his daily bread. The Greeks despised manual labour they called it vulgar ; they left 
such work to slaves. The apostle teaches by his own example the dignity of iionest 
labour, the dignity of true Christian independence. Probably the 'l?hessaloniaus could 
have helped him. Not a few of the chief women ” had become Christians. They 
must, one thinks, have been willing. St. Paul must have had reasons for declining 
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witR success siicli as only an ardent love of souls, only tbe presence of God tbe Huly 
Ghost, could give. 4. They $et a high example. The Thessaloniaus saw tlieir outward 
life ; God could read the secrets of their hearts. That life was pure and holy towards 
God, just and righteous in its relations to men. The Christians ot ThussiiL^niea knew 
that they were blameless. Others might, perhaps, he hiis}^ with their i,nsiipiati{)ns 5 
unbelievers might suggest this or that unworthy motive. ^ The Christians bad learned 
to know St. Paul and his companions. They knew the^ sincerity, the purity ()f their 
lives. Nay, St. Paul could fearlessly appeal to a higher Wiciiess—to the ali-sroing God 
Example is a mighiy aid in preaching the gospel. Deeds are more ]Kirsiiasivc than 
words. A holy Hie is an evidence of the reality of those spiritual fiets ^dvliicli Hit 
preacher describes in words. 5. They taught their converts indfvHihutiiy. 1 hay were 
not contented with preaching in the synagogues every sabbath day ; they taught frora 
Louse to house. Idie converts were many, we read in the Acts ol the Apiostle'^. Cbry' 
sostom ■wonders at their zeal in omitting no one in so great a miikitude. ^They sought 
out each, caring for each separate soul, sharing the angels’ joy over one sinner that 
repenteth. They tried all means of winning souls. They exhorted, stirring the souls of 
men with burning words, siiguesting nobler view's of human life and destiny ; they 
comforted, encouraging the afflicted, Ihe despondent, the penitent, by the glad tidings of 
pardon, peace, and hope; they testified, urging their converts by every constraining 
motive to pers(were in the Christian life. And all this they did with such earnestness, 
with such atlectionate interest, with such love as a father shows towards his own 
children. A bright example of the pastor’s work. 6 . The purport of their exJwrtation, 
God was calling them ; they must walk worthily of that bigli calling. He was calling 
them into his kingdom now, into the kingdom which Christ had come to found — Ins 
Church. They had become children of the kingdom,' He was calling them higher yet, 
to his glory, to the beatific vision, that the Haviour’s ]>rayer might be fulfilled, I will 
that they whom thou hast given me be with me where I am, that they may l-uludd my 
glory which thou hast given me.” Their walk in life must show the reality of their 
hope. Walk implies movement, change of place and scene. As they imwe hither and 
thither in the €(,)iirse of tlulr daily lives, in their business, in their amuseamuits, they 
must ever think of that high calling, and live according to their hopes, iriieir religieu 
was not to be confined to the sabbath, to the synagogiu', t«» tlic hours spout on their 
knees in private prayer; they must carry it everywhere with them; it n'lust guide, 
stimulate, comfort, encourage in all the varying circumstances of daily life. Ilieir Ho 
must bo worthy of their calling. They must show its infiuence; they must adorn the 
doctrine of God their Saviour in all things. 

Lessons. 1. Study the lives of St. Taul and other Jioly men. 2. Let not that 
study end in admiration; act upon it. 3. In .such lives is been tbe manifest workiu-s 
of the grace of God. 4, The sight of such- lives confirims the faith of the waveriu :, 
kindles the desire of the lukewarm. 5. True Christians are the light of tbe worlo ; 
they must let their light shine before men, 6 , But not for their own glory ; 
must seek only the glory of God. — B. C. 0. 

Vers. 13 — 16. — The effects of the gospd. 1. Its beception by the Thessai-oxiax.% 
1 . They Mieved that it came from God. Paul and Bilas and Timothciis brought, tir-; 
message; the Thessalonians recognitaed it as the message of God. 'i'hcy Lit, ’riiut a 
came from him. (1) Their words were such as never man untaught of God cuuiu 
speak. The gospel was utterly unlike anything that had been heard "or read before. 1 r. 
stood alone, unique, sejmrate from all other histories. No human imaglnatiuii coubi 
have pictured it ; no human goniua could have thought it out. It must bo of God ; it 
could have no other source. It bore within itself the evidence of its inspiration, of its 
Divine origin. And ( 2 ) they Mt itS' energy within their hearts* It did not lie dormant 
there ; it was living and powerful. It wrought within them with a miahty working. 
#awihg the® by a strange cbBsWning-' power away froia their old self- pleasing livc's 
into the new life of felth and Idye ahd, smfnieaiaL That living force showed that b. 
was the* Word of God, ' No mm words couM m> stir the heart* The preaching 
of the crow might be a to the Jew's, it might seem foohshnesH to the 

but to those who had -gift of lailh, it was “ the power of God apd 

,i.^e*vWoin; of a TMy hp timr work$* The isfaal liiropoau; 
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Churches imitated the oldest Churches, those of Judsea. Ail alike belonged to God ; all 
were ill Christ Jesus, living branches in the true Vine. The new converts sought to live 
like the first Christians. “ Then had the Churches rest thi’oughout all Judasa and 
Galilee and Samaria, and were edified ; and walking in the fear of God, and in the 
comibrt the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” They imitated them in active holiness^ 
and they imitated them in patient endurance^ 

IL Thk opposition qp the wobld. 1. The (gentile opposltim. It first appeared in 
Macedonia. In Philippi the evangelists ’were for the first time brought before Gentiie 
magistrates. The politarclis of Thes^salonica had more sense of justice than the 
so-called praetors of Miilippi. They contented themselves with taking security from the 
Christians who were brought before them. But the converts w’ere exposed to great 
})ersecution in both places from the first. In his letters to both Churches, St. Paul 
again and again mentions their sufferings. In writing to the Corhithiaus he speaks of 
the “great kl'iai of affliction” which beset the Macedonian Christians. The Thessa- 
lonians had to suffer much at the hands of their own countrymen. But they had been 
taught that those wdio would live a godly life must suffer persecution, and so they 
thought it not strange. It had been so from the beginning of Christianity. They 
looked to the example of the earliest Churches. 2. The Jewish ojtposUion. The Jews 
}i ad slain the prophets; they had slain the Lord Jesps; the}^ liad chased the apostle 
from city to city. They were St. Paul’s own countrymen. He loved them dearly. Ho. 
could find no words strong enough to express his intense longing for their salvation (see 
Korn. ix. 1—3). But they were constantly thwarting his work — that work of saving 
souls on which his whole heart was set. 3 hey were doing so now at Corinth, opposing 
themselves and blasjdieming (Acts xviii. 6). St. Paul could not restrain his feelings of 
holy indignation. They call thems(dves (he says), the peculiar ])eople of God ; but they 
]dease him not. He willeth that all men should be saved, and they are contrary to ail 
men. In that hatred of the human race which heathen writers attnbnte to them, they 
tried to hinder the apostle from preaching to the Goritiles, Kothing angered them 
more than the proclamation of a free salvation offered to Jew and Genlile alike (see 
Acts xxii. 21, 22). This wicked jealousy filled up the measure of their sins. Their 
sin wavS its own punishment. That hardened heart was the beginning of the jiidgnieiit 
tliat was coming. 

Learn: 1, To reverence the Gospel as the Word of God. 2. To look for its inner 
working in the heart, 3. To imitate the saints of God in patient endurance,-— B, C. C. 

Ters. 17 — 20. — St FaiiVs love for his converts. 1. His longing- desibe to see 
THEM. 1. His e forts to retur?i to Tkessahnica. He had not been long away. Ho was 
ar, Corinth now. Perhaps the jealousies, the dissensions, the sin wdiich encompassed 
him there made him long all the more for the simple faith and love of bis Macedonian 
friends. He was with them even now in heart, thinking of them in the hour of prayer, 
remembering tliern in liis thaiikgiviugs. But there was a feeling of bereavement, almost 
of desolation, when he thought of their absence. So very dear they had become to him 
during the sliort time which he spent at Thessalonica. We feel, as we read, these words, 
the depth of St, Paul’s affection; we feel the power of Christian love. 2. What hindered 
him from comi»g. It was Satan, Satan the adversary — that awful being whose presence 
in God’s world is so great a mystery, but whose personality is so clearly taught in Holy 
Bcrii'ture, whose power and malice we have all so often ielt. Twice the apostle pur- 
posed to revisit Thessalonica; twice the hindrance, came. The visit would have given 
him great comfort. Satan envied him that comfort, that sweet communion with his 
Christian friends. Satan hinders us, we may be sure.. He tries to rob us of the coriso- 
iations of religion, of the sweetness of Christian sympathy. His ageimy is more wide- 
spread than we think. He is the accuser of the brethren, their adversary in the religious 
life. But God sitteth on high. He will not us to be tempted above that we, are 
able. He will make all things, even, the teuiptatioQS of the evil one, work together for 
om good if we abide in hk love, ‘ ^ 

IL Hi# ExeEBSSiONS o? affection, h Thei^ hn ghr^ and Us jpg. They 
now. He had few joys in this world, few eartbiy comforts. His life was spent in haid 
labotir awiid dh-ngeirs aipfd privations, 1% by Fery few 

Mlural beauty,,, tS^ ^b.|ehhie 
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seem to have given him no enjo.vment. His one joy was to save souls ; his one pleasure 
was the loving sympathy of his converts. He sought no earthly glory ; fame ^ was 
nothing to bi^n. The souls won to Christ by his preaching were his glory. 2. Tlity 
would he his crown at the last, Hot they only, others saved by his })rcaching at 
Damascus, at Antioch, in Cyprus, in Asia Minor, were his hope and joy ; but none were 
more tenderly loved than the Christians of Macedonia, none are addressed with more 
endearing words. He ever looked forward to the coming of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; the great day was always in his thoughts. What joy would it be to present 
: these happy souls to Christ, as a chaste virgin to the heavenly bridegroom 1 Jlliis was 
his hope; tins would be his crown— the crown of glory that fadeth not away, which the 
chief Slie]dK‘rd shall give in that da}^ to those faithful presbyters ivho have fed the 
hock of God willingly and of a ready mind, being themselves ensamples to the flock. 

Lessoxs. 1. True Christians will delight in the society of those like-minded with 
themselves. 2* We must remember the restless energy of Satan. We imist trust in 
God. He is stronger than the strong man armed. 3. We must pray for grace to love 
the saints of God as St. Paul loved them. — B. 0. C. 

Vers. 1 — 12. — The manner of the preachers ; or^ self-portraiture, I. What the 
Thessaloxians had fouxd theib PSEAcniXG- TO BE. 1. Not void of power, For your- 

selves, brethren, know our entering in unto you, that it hath not been found vain.” For ” 
goes back to the first of the two divisions given at the close of the previous chapter. 
This is indicated by the recurrence of the leading Greek wan'd translated “entering in.” 
It was said, “ For they themselves report concerning us what manner of enteritig in we 
had unto you.” There is an advance to a farther point. Not only did the people in the 
various places report, but they themselves had the evidences in their possession. The 
evidences are regarded as extending down to the time of the 'iliessalouian letter being 
received. IMven hold of at that moment, and addressed as brethren, they are asked 
this qiiiJat-ion, “What has the entering in of us preachers been found lobe?” And, 
having had ample time to estimate the entering in, they are confifhntly expected to 
give this testimony, “It hath not been found vain.” The epithet “ vaiu” might mean 
empty of result; but that thought hills under the second division, wliich is taken up at 
ver. 13. It must, therefore, mean empty of all that it ought causally to contain — empty 
of purpose, and (?arnestness, in a word, of evangelical power. 2. Character ized by 
fortitude. “But having sufiertd before, and been shaniefully entreated, as ye know, at 
Philippi, we waxed bold iii our God to speak unto you the gospel, of God in much con- 
flict.” This is so far confirmed by the Acts of the Apostles, where the narrative of the 
entering in to Thessalonica is immediately preceded by the narrative of the rough treat- 
ment received at Philippi. The feature of the suffering before refiTred to here is there 
presented as imprisonment. It was imprisonment with aggravated circumstances. 
Paul and Silas were dragged into the market-place before the magistrates, by whose 
orders they were beaten with rods. After many stripes had been laid on them they 
were cast into the inner prison, and their feet made fast in the stocks, I'his was 
shameful treatment^ not because they were there in Philipj)! on. an errand of mercy, 
which heathen magistrates- could not appreciate, but because their rights wore not 
respected. It was an irregularity to lay stripes on them at all as Roman citizens. It 
was a further irregularity to punish so hastily in obedience to clamour, and without an. 
opportunity of defence being granted. All this was known to the Thessalonians. So 
far the statement here supplements the narrative in the Acts of the A]X)stles. We read, 
further, that Timothy accompanied Paul from Lystra, and again that ho was left behind 
at Beroca, but there is nothing said of him m the interval." We learn from this notice 
that he was co-operating with Paul and Silas both in Philippi and in Thessalonica, 
although, we may understand, not so prominent m object of attack as the others, who 
wore Ms seniors both in age and in service. The three were not intimidated by this 
treatment in Philippi. On the contrary, proceeding to Thessalonica, they waxed Md 
in their God to speak unto the Thessalonians the gospel of God. It was the gospel of 
God, inasmuch as it came as a glad mes^ge Mom God. 'I hey looked to God as their 
God, who had commissioned them to delive^ his message. As commissioned by God to 
messa^, they did 'not lee, TIMA: Jonah, through fear, but they esiboMened 
k their Gody that give 'them his protection and support* it did 
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not i'jirc with them in Thessalonica differently from what it did in Philippi, Their 
me.sHa.e br.>uglit them into conflict with the powers of unbelief. It was a conflict of 
a funnidal le nature. But the fact that they were able to stand f-mh ai^ul speak the 
gos})el of God in the face of strong opposition was evidence of the very highest value 
thav. tht'k entering in to Thessalonica was not vain. 

II, TiiKia GENERAL HABIT AS i»REACHEKS. 1. They tveve iwt lihe the uMatrays 
pritsls. (1) They did 'not x^vecich out (tf error, ** For our exhort dion is not of error.” 
There was not much of wlvd is here called exhortation in the ministrations of the 
idolatrous judests. They did not lay themselves out to influence men by suasion to 

what was considered to be the right belief and the right life. The old irauslation in this 
place, “ deceit,” was objectiunahie. Such men were not impostors to begin with. They 
hoiieved in their system. It was what they had received by tradirum from their 
firhers. Nevertheless it was a system of error, literally, “ wandering,” Ht-athenisin 
was a W'andeA'ing from God, wdiether objects of worship were sought in the stony wa>rld, 
in the silence of vegetable life, behind the hieroglyphics of the brute creation, or behind 
the human form. Out of such error they ministered to man. Paul and his com- 
} anions, on the other hand, ministered out of truth. They had the true conception of • 
God and of human life. Their exhortation had its inspiring cause in Christianity^. As 
moved themselves by its soui-cheering truth, they sought to move others. (2) T^iey 
did not preach out of unchanness, Nor of uncleanness.” This was the general cha- 
racter of heathen ministrations, but, as denied here, it w’oiild scern, from the c<mtext, 
to refer more pariiciilarly to the impure love of gain. Those who ministered in heathen 
temples were in the habit of receiving gifts from the worshippers. And there was the 
danger, and, hi the absence of better influences, the likelihood of gain becoming the 
end, in which their ministrations had motive power. This wms not the end in 'which 
the apostle and his companions found motive for their way^ of exliortation. (3) They 
did not resort to toi worthy methods in preaflmig. “ Nor in guile.” Heathen priests 
could not but be conscious of much imposture. Conscious of no iiiflatiis, of no extra- 
ordinary knowledge possessed by them, they yet professed to tell the future from the 
positiuri of the stars, from the fliglit of birds, from the entrails of animals. They had 
to do with unrealities in many forms, in order to keep up their influence with the wor- 
shippers. The apostle and his companions, as their end was the salvation of souls, so 
they only sought it by the use of means which their conscience could approve. 2, 
They realized their responsibility, “ But even as we have been approved of God to be 
entrusted with the gospel, so we speak ; not as pleasing men, but God which proveth 
our hearts.” fl’here arc two ideas in a trust. The first is acUngfor another. He who 
makes over the trust does not act himself by reason of deaths or by reason of infirmity ^ 
or by rt-ason of absence (as in the analogy that is made use of in Luke xix. 12). The 
trustee — he to whom the trust is made over — acts in his name ami for his interest. 
The second idea is acting apart by 07i&^$ self. The trustee may have directions to guitie 
him, and ample resources to iiraw upon in the management of the trust. But other- 
wise lie nets independently. He is left there alone with tlie trust ; in responsibility it 
is in's and not nnotln r’s if it is managed well ; it is his and not anotbcr*s if it is mis- 
managed. (1) What their trust was. So toe speakT A minister must not be devoid 
of thoughts, and inust also be able to give clear expression to them. He has also to 
stand up before his fellow-men, and to speak to them face to face with a practical aim. 
That, with the speaking of which he is intrusted, is the gospel. *‘The gospel of the 
glory of the blessed G(xl, which was committed to my trust.” The gospel is properly 
the glad tidings of salvation to all people. It begins with the message of pardon to tlie 
guilty, of adoption into tim family of God of the disowned and disinherited. It is, in 
its gladsume breadth, tlie jironuse of the communication of the Divine life and happi- 
ness to our being, it is this which the minister has to speak with a view to its accept- 
ance. It is not meant that he is only to speak , this. For he has the whole Bible to 
open up as he can. He has other important truth to present, even the terrors of the 
Law in its bearing on the gospel. Neither is -he tO; confine himself in ids illuslmtious 
to the Bible. For as all roads led to Rome, so all things can legitimately and usefully 
be Uifide to load to the gospel. Only nothing is to be dilated upon or brought In 
which has not the_ effect, of making prominent ';:the/gospei proper^' or, the .glad 
from God to man.- (2)*' Theif jsis 
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of God^^ was requisite,” it has been said of the Athenian priesthoods, that all 
pnests should be of legitimate birth, without bodily defect, and of unblamable life and 
conveivatioiw These particulars were ascertained by a dokimasia.” It cannot be said 
of all who are in the office of the ministry that they have received the Divine approval. 
There must be a certain aptitude in natural gifts for preaching the gos| el » Tinh’e muse 
especially be aptitude in the moral state of the preacher. God has seen lit, by saved 
men, to" save men. He employs, in the preaching of the gospel, those who have 
sympathy with the gospel. In this light Paul and Silas and Timotliy wxre no ]>re- 
tenders, but had received the Divine stamp — had been pronounced lit, from Muar gifts 
and experiences, to be employed in the saving of souls. (3) The in y'hicli they 

fulfilled their trust, Danyer they molded. This w'as mun-yltasbig. There is a certain 
pleasing of men wdiich is not to he avoided by the preacher of the gospel. He is to 
st^ek to interest men by all legitimate methods. But this pleasing caimut be exalted 
into a unlmrsal, "We are not to please men as though we were re??pousible to 
them. We are not to please men as though we had to consult their false tastes, their 
natural dislike to the gospel. On the contrary, all man-pleasing is to be repudiated 
where it intoj fores with tlie main design of tlie gospel, which is to effect a change U[»ou 
the heart. Excellence they cultivated. This was God-pleasing, This is a safe rule to 
follow in every case. Fur he is infinite excellence, and he who seeks to please him 
follows no low or variable standard. It is the fit thing to do in the positieui in wdiich 
we are placed. He has entrusted us preachers with the gospel ; it is therefore simply 
our duty to please him who has given us so solemn a trust. If %vo have lieen approved 
of God to be entrusted witVi the gospel, that is so fer well. But there js an approval 
that we have to look forsvard to at the end of our labours. And shall it then be seen 
that we have stood the test? Shall we then receive the word of approval, “ Well done, 
good and taithful servant”? Paul and Bilas and Timothy ciaiiued that, in accordance 
with the ffict of their having been approved, they spake ]deiusing God. And this is 
heightened by the consideration that God is regarded as proving their hearts. They 
preached as under the eye of the heart-trying God, Tiiey preadied as if asking God 
to remove froui their hearts all that unfitted them for dealing with the gi>s? el They 
preached with some consciousness in the depth of their being that their single aim was 
to find acceptance for the good message. 

HI. Thkhi habit towaed the Thkssaloniaxs. 1. Ten led (f selfishness, (1) In 
the for in of flat try. For neither at any time were wo I'olukI using words of fiaitery, 
as ye know.” In proof of what was their general habit, an apfieal ishnade to what tiicir 
liaMt was particularly toward the Thessaluuians. At no time were they found using 
speech whose contents were flattery. Having denied generally the metlmd of deceit, 
they now deny, towaird the Thessalonians, the method of ilntteiy. It is a method 
commonly resorted to by deceivers, it may seem removed from selfishness, inasmuch 
as it is a WTiy of pleasing men. In that respect it is not so odious as a habit of detrac- 
tion. But the flatterer is essentially selfish. He professes affection he ilois not feel ; 
he bestows praises beyond what he considers to be tleserved. He thus goes against tho 
piorsoQ he se«ks to flatter, who has a right to have presented to him what a man really 
is, and not what he assumes to bo — a true face, and not a mask. And he further gucs 
against him, inasmuch as^ he would have him think of himself as different from what 
he really is. Paul and his companions were not slow to let the real affection of their 
heart be known, and to bestow praises wliere they were deserved. But they disolalmod 
flattery, appealing, in support of their truthfulness in doing so, to the experieiico of the 
Thessalonians. (2) In theform^of covdoimnes^, “ Kor*a cloak of covet ousj)e.ss, God is 
witness.” The idea of deceit is carried forward in the word cloak.” It is something 
worn under which, or, to keep nearer to the Greek word, “ woven before ” (“ ])retext. 
behind which, tho .real design is ctmcealed. Covetousness is doubly degrading in cunnei*- 
titm with sacred service.^ It is laid down m one of the qualifications of a mioisrer that 
he is not to be greedy of ^ filthy .{uofe. Paul' and his com'panions did not use great 
fesHioa of godliness, or of affection aad esteem for the Thessalonians, as a pretext tur 
getting thtif money* ^Th4y ikeir own minds of purity in this matter, 

and, feeling the vast importance ol being Hmroughly cleared from such an imputation, 
tk&g solemnly cali God^to witeess that were stating the truth. This form of 
God 18} witness **-^pptoachihg to the oath, is only to be usedla a matter- 
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of ^reat moment, and especially where hidden motive is concerned. (3) In the form of 
a desire/or honour, seeking glory of men, neither from you, nor from olbers, 

when \vc might have been burdensome, as apostles of Christ.’’ This is an ulteniative 
tu covetousness. Following the method of tieceit, they might have been seeking, nut 
money,* but glory. Christ says, “ I receive not glory from men ” And he declares this 
to be an obstacle to believing. How can ye believe, which receive glory one of another, 
and the glory that cometh horn the only (lod ye seek not?” Paul and his cum pan ions 
had not sought glory which had its origin in men, neither more immediately from them 
nor froim others. They had not done this when, as tlie meaning would seem to be, 
they might have claimed honour as the apostles of Christ. The idea of “burdensome- 
ness” seems out of keeihig with the immediate context, the preceding tiling} it beinig 
“ glory,” and the succeeding thought being “ gentleness.” it seems better, tlien, to adopt 
the other meaning wdiich the words equally well bear : “ When we might have claiinetl 
dignity, assumed consequence.” They had an honourable status as apostles of Clirist, 
that designation Ijoing taken widely. The honour conntcted with it emne, not from 
men, but from Christ It was a great honour to hold a commission from Christ. But 
they did not put forward their ofticial position; they did not exact a recognidon of ifc 
from men. 2. On the positive side their motherly unselfishness, “ But we were gentle 
in the midst of you, as when a nurse cherisheth her own children : even so, being 
atiectiooiUely desirous of you, we wore well pleased to impart unto you, not the go>pel 
of God only, but also our own souls, because ye were become very dear to us” iar 
from being more officials taken up with their dignity, they were gentle in the midst of 
them. Their \\’hole bearing in the midst of the Thes<alouiaas was like that of a parent 
in the midst of his children. Nay, that d'»es nor sufiico to bring out the nature of the 
gentleness. It is not the father who is taken; but, as expressing greater tenderness, 
the mother, in another place (Gal. iv. 19) Paul also makes use of the motherly ; “ My 
little cliild]‘en, of whom 1 am again in travail until llirist be hirmed in you.” Here 
lie not only takes the mother, hut the mother at the time when she is nursing. As 
when a nurse cherishetli her own childroa. It is then that the motherly fe<ding is 
most active in her. It is then that she uses the swi-etest expivsdoas, hokis her child 
with the greatest fondness and soiicitiulo. But the nursing mother is not only the 
picture of gentleness ; she is also the picture of ■unselfishness. She does not think if 
receiving from her child; she thinks only of giving. She gives from herself, and, if 
that child’s life were in danger, she would not hesitate to give her own life. So fclio 
tmitheriy was very active in them at Thessalotiica. They were a.ficHonately desirms 
of the Thessaloiiians. Desire has a certain contrary nature to afi\ction. Desire draws 
in ; alfection gives out. it is giving out that is referred to here. It would seem, there- 
fore, better to translate, “Having a fond alfection lor you.” In the wcjrkiiig of this 
affection they gave to the Thessaloiiians the milk of the Wurd—here called the gospel 
of God — what was given them by the great and tender Giver to give to the ne%v-bora. 
And such was the unselfishness of their alfection that they had the willingness, if it 
had been necessary, to give their very lives for the Thessa Ionia us, l.iecanse, in their 
craving for the AVord, they were felt to be very dear. 3. BtriLung exempl ijkatlon of 
unseljidiness. “ For ye remember, brethren, our labour and travail: working niglifc and 
day, that we might not burden any of you, we preaclied unto 3’oii the gospul of O^d.” 
'd’hc apostle and his companions “ practically gave up their existence” to the Thessa- 
lonians. Those addressed as brethren are called upon to call to mind the iabi-ur and 
ti'dvail undergone for them. The second word serves the purp*>se of intcnsificaliou. 
There was giving out of strength in “heralding” the go.sp-I of God. A iierald does 
not .spare himself; as gospel heralds they did not spare themselves in soal or hodv. 
This work of heralding was by itself labour and travail ; but it was added to by the 
circumstances under which they heralded. They felt themselves under the necessity 
of working-^ Paul, no doubt, at the work of tent-making. That also was labour and 
travail; for it was night and day — as we Would say, day and night; not compleicd wifh 
daylight, but extending into the night. There was no reason for his not receiving from 
the Philippians as he did at Thessaionica. ■ There was reason for his not recoivisg from 
the Thossalonians. The reason given is, the desire to buritm any of theun Bis 
not feeling free tq harden any of them, vfha- ever determined raised^ 

Ih^iuspicion of being dotetous among them., ' He' had only been % a'linrsia^ 
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iiiotlier. 4, Wlmt their lehaviotir generally was toward iJie Tliessaloiiians. Ye are 
•vvilueBses, and God also, how holily and ri«;hteously find unVdainably we behaved our- 
selves towaid you that believe.” Their behaviour 'is deiined as being toward the Thes- 
saloinaus as believers. We may think of Paul as spoakmg for hinjself and his 
companions. How did he bear himself toward these believers? (1) //uZiVy, i.o. with 
love and reverence toward God in them. (2) Righteously, i.e, with diie^ consideration 
fur their position. This must be taken to include their position as believers. There 
was what was suitable for them, as adopted into the family of God through faith. 

• (3) Unlhinvihl y, a strong word which is used not mirequentiy by the a[»ostle. It is 

* tiie negative side of the two positions that have been given. Here there is a concen- 
tratiun of the self-praise, as it may seem, that pervades the paragraph. How could 
he act so holily and righteously toward the Thessalonians as to incur no blame from 
them or from God? But that is not all: he makes an appeal to tliern as witnesses, 
and, the second timc' in the paragraph, he makes a solemn appeal to God as Witness even 
of his inward disposition. It cannot be understood that he lavs claim to perfection ; for 
it is he who says in another place, ‘‘Il^ot that 1 have already obtained, or am already 
made pierfect ” But it must be understood that he claimed to be sincere, and sincere in 
no ordinary degree, in seeking the good of the Thessalonians. In claiming this he was 
not really praising liimself j but he 'was making clear what was fitted to influence 
]X)werfully the Thessalonians in their fidelity to the. gos] el. He points to them as 
believers, because, it may be, they were fitted to appreciate the spirituality of his 
bearing. He points to them as believers, clncfly as showing that tliey worthily 
re.spx>TKled to what his bearing was. 5. Their futhcrly dmllng. There are frequent 
allusions to fatherhood in God in Scripture. One of tlie allusions to motherhood in 
Go<i is in Isa. Ixvi, 13, “As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 
Both meet in God, forming a complete conception. 

“ No earthly father loves like thee, 

No mother e’er go mild.” 

Bo they must meet in the servant of God. Paul has already in this paragra}.)b referred 
to himself as acting the motherly part; ho now sujqfiemoius it by referring to liimself 
as cacting the fatherly jiart. (1) Individual dealing, ‘‘As ye know Ikav we dealt 
with each one of you, as a father dealeth with his own chihlreu.” It is tVie |)art of 
a father to have his children under his eye. He is acquainted with their little histories 
and peculiar dispositions. And he dues not deal with all alike, but studies their various 
ways, and deals with them accordingly. So it is the pan of a minister not only to 
jualvo a general declaration of the gospel, but also, father-like, to deal with his pf‘{>ple 
individually, according to what he knows of tlieir circumstances and needs. (2) Three 
words descriptive of the nature of fatherly dealing, “ Exhorting you.” It is the pait 
of a father not merely to tell his children their duty, but also to exhort them, to urge 
them warmly to duty, especially from his own experiences of life. So it is tim pmrt of 
a minister not only to hold up Scripture precept for instruction, but also, fatlier-like, 
warmly to recommend its observance, especially from his own spiritual experiences. 
“ And encouraging you.” It is the part of a father to hold out encouragement to the 
perrormauce of duty. Nothing can be more fatal to the young than a' discouraging 
tone. So it is the part of a minister not to be harsh, censorious, despoiident, but, 
father-like, to catch a geniality and hopefulness from his message which may be said 
to have come from the fatherhood of God. “And testifying.” The word can bear a 
stronger meaning— charging, ooujuiing. There are times when a father addresses his 
children as with his d> ing breath, conjures them by all thatlie counts dear and sacred, by 
a consideration of their best interests, not to give way to temptation, but to follow^ in 
the path of duty. So there are times when it Is becoming for a minister to concentrate 
his earnestness and to ad<lress bis i}eopl^ as with his dying breath, conjuring tlieni bv 
the authority of. God, by the love of the Bpi'rit, by the blood of Christ, by the <lreadfai 
issues at stake, by the solemnity of Judgment, not to allow themstdves to bo clu ated 
out of happiness, but to make sure ofiChrist as their everlasting Portion, (3) To what 
the faih-edy dealing is to he directed, “To .the end that ye should walk worthily of 
God, who calleth you into his own kingdom, and glory,” It is the part of a father to 
^dcavour to hold the children to what is noble. For this purpose he loves to tell them 
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of the good name their family has borne, of the call which that addresses to them to 
fallow out a good career. Aud so he exhorts, encourages, coaj tires them. Let tlieiii 
not stain that noble name, let them not stop short of that noble career. So it is the 
part of a minister, father-like, to tell his people of their high dignity aiad destiny, of 
their being called by God into his own kingdom, of their being called in that kinj-doni 
to share ^ntli God in his glory. And so he exhorts, encourages, conjures them. Let 
them prove worthy of having place and honour in God’s kingdom. Let the myal 
stamp be on all their conduct. — R. F. 

Yers, ^3 — IG. — Response of the Thessahnians to the prochmatiofi of the gospel 
Faul and his companions. 1. Their accept -vkce of the Word. And for this cause 
we also thank God without ceasing, that when ye received from us the tvord of the 
message, even the Word of God, ye accepted it not as the word of men, but, as it is in 
truth, the Word of God, which also worketh in you that believe.” With this com- 
mences the' second of the divisions indicated at the close of the first chapter. Our 
attention is turned away from the preachers to the hearers. It is confusing to join 
“ also” to “ we,” and to suppose the meaning. to be, with Ltinemann, We as well as 
every true Christian who heiirs of your conduct,” or, with Eilicott, “ We as well as yooi 
who have so much to be thankful for,” It makes an easier tninsitiou to join ^^also” 
to “thank,” making the subject of thanksgiving something additional to th^ earnest- 
ness of the preachers. We may translate freely, Having this as -an antecedent, we 
have this in addition as a consequent for which to thank God.” Here, then, is a falling 
back into the thankful strain with which the Epistle commenced. The very word 
translated “ without ceasing” is caught up. Having given out their strength in preach- 
ing, they had unceasing cause of thanksgiving to God in the result. In setting forth, 
the result, the word is described from the point of view of the Thessnlonians in relation 
to the pi'eachers. The nearest translation is “the from-us-heard-word.” This they 
received in the outward ordinance of preaching. Having thus received it, they neXfe 
accepted it or received it into their inmost being. They gave this inner reception to 
as being, in their estimation, not the word of man. It was indeed delivered by men* 
It was a word of human salvation. In its very humanness it was fitted to reach men. 
Ltd, their cstinu-i^ion of the word rose above it as a mere human word to what it really 
was (as attested here), the Word of God. It was a Word given under Divine direotlom 
It was a Word that came from the heart of God. It was a Word of the overflowing of 
Divine love. It was a Word, moreover, that was accompanied with the Divine efficacy. 
In harmony with its being the Divine Word, it is described as working in them that 
believe. Faith is the organ for our reception of the Word. We may receive the Divine 
Word in the outward ordinance of preaching, hut if there is not this organ of inner 
rece]>tioii it must remain ino])crative. On the other hand, if there is faith, and in 
proportion as there is faith, does the mighty power of the word pass into us, even up to 
the full extent of our cH]>acity and neeiL It is, therefore, our duty to see that we pre- 
sent no obstacle of unbelief to the efficacy of the Word in us. “That the Wh>rd may 
become effectual to salvation we must attend tliereunto with diligence, preparation, and 
]>rayer ; receive it with faith and love, lay it up in our lu'arts, and practise it in our lives ” 

XL The accepted Word wrought in them: to give them Christian heroism. 
“For ye, brethren, became imitators of the Churche.s of God which are in Judaea in 
Christ Jesus : for ye also suffered the same things of your own countrymen, even as they 
did of the Jews.” There were, to appearance, other Clmrohes of God in Judma, It 
was, therefore, necessary to distinomish Christian Oliurches in Ju<i?ea. It Is not to be 
understood that the Thessalonian Christians were designedly imitators of the Jadmui 
Churches. In result they were imitators. In similar circuinsbinces they exhibited a 
similar spirit. Judasa was notably the quarter where Christian heroism was mo.st 
rtjquired. 'Jhe Jews there were filled with deepest rancour against Christ. By 
their numbers they were more to be considered by the Roman power, and were able to 
go to greater lengths against the Christians. It could be said of the Thessalonian 
Christians that they were not behind the Judaean Churches in Christian heroism. They 
suffered the same things of ihoir own countrymen.- We ar^, therefore, to imderataDd 
that they were subjected to severe pei-secutioa in , Tbessalonica. We know that the 
Jews had to do with the persecution as instigators, but, as they had, little in theic 
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power witlioiit the action of the Gentilo authorities, their own couutiyiiteii aw rt'ferrel 
to as those at wiiose hands the Thessalonians suffered. A position vras hyhl fir (jhri.'.t 
at Tiiessalonica as in Judani, And, in recording this to the praise of the 1 iiessaluniaiis, 
they Wfuin toward them and address them as brethren. 

III. F(m TIIKIU KXCUURAGEMKNT IN HEllOISJI THE JeWS ARE PKKSE^sTED IN TllEIU 
Tiiirn cnAnan’ER. 1. T}ieir past conduct (1) fihrs/- rtvnufeatation. both 

hilled 1 lie Lord Jesns.^’ In the Greek the mind is first made to rest oa^the^word 

Lord.” Then there is brouaht into neighbourliood and sharp contrast with it the 
word killed.'' The “ Lord ” of the Old Testament t^criptures to whom Divine attri- 
butes are ascribed — whom David owned as his Lord — they did notouui or submit to; 
but, ^^oing in the o[i 2 )osite direction as far as they could go, him they murdered. They 
did this not only to him who was the Impersonation c»f anthoriiy, but wuis also the 
Aecom]'lisijer of tho loving, saving purpose of God. For ‘‘Jesus” is added as a third 
word. This the Jews did as a nation. They said in effect, through their constituted 
authorities, “This is the heir; come, let us kill him.’' In thus chargiu-g guilt homo 
upon the Jews, Paul was charging it home upon himself. For wherever he was at the 
time of tlie crucifixion, in his then state of mind he was in fill! sympathy with the 
action of the rulers. And it is right that we should see here iKifc only the blackness c»f 
the Jewish heart, but the blackness of the human heart, fi'his was what we did to our 
Lord when he came on an errand of mercy to our earth. We laid hands on him and 
]mt him to death. For this let ns he deeply humbled before God. Let us say w’'ith 
Job, in nearer contact with God, “I. abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” (2) 
Manifestaimm leading wj> to the worst “ And the prophet^.” What the Jews did to 
their Messiah was not an isolated act It was only of a piece with what their previous 
conduct had been, “ Which of the prophets,” said Steplieii, “did not your lathers per- 
secute? and they killed them which showed before of the comirig cd' the Ilighteous 
One; of whom yc have now become betrayers and murderers.” Tlio treatment tliey 
*gave to God’s messengers, whose work it w’as to prepare the way fi>r the Messiah by 
rebuke and prediction, led up to the treatment they gave their ]\1essiah. In h’s p>re- 
Christian state Paul was well entitled to be called “ sun of them that slew the prophets; ” 
and so are all who abuse and thwart, or stand aloof iroru, those who ora seeking to 
advance the canso of ttod in the world. (3) Manifes’ctiuni snherju^nt to the worst 
“And dra.vo out us.” The reference seems to be to the driving of tin* n])ost]t‘s out of 
Judaea, dins was overruled by God for the proclamatinn of the gtispel 1)eytmd Jinhea ; 
hut none the less was it culpable. It showed that tlic spirit of puntenco liad not 
passed over tliein for the heiiious crime of which they had bet^n guihy. They were 
still holding to the words, “ IHs blood be upon us, and upon ossr cliiuirnn.” 2, Con- 
demnatiou of their conduct (1) It was agaimt God, “ And please not; Gud.” The 
Jews ilnuight they were pleasing God in what they did to Chri^t aii<l also to the pro- 
phets and apostles. This is denied of them. They were really, in their anti-Christian 
position, setting themselves against the Divine ends. They were setting ihein>eivcs 
against the whole meaning of their existence as a nation, against the teaching of tiicfir 
oracles, agaiuj^t the design of their rites. They were setting themselves against tho 
evidence of miracles, and against the stronger evi kmce of a goodfwss whied should 
have carried conviction to every honest heart. If tlicy could be so far mistaken, have 
not we reason to be on our guard ? We may think that we are pleasing God wiien we 
have never learned the alpluibet of the Divine teaching, have never subjected ourselves 
to the Divine control (2) It um agaimt man. “ And are contrary to all men; for- 
bidding tis to s})oak to the Gentiles that they may be saved.” Tluu'r condemnation 
rmuiward is as strong as their condemnation Godward. Theg were wnlnry to aU men, 
is the language used; and the proof which is given is conclusive. The gospl is the 
offer of salvation to all men. But tho urn versa! iiy, which is its glory, was to them Us 
defect. They had the idea of keeping salvation to ihcmselves. They had tho idea that 
they were blessed The mom, the fewer they were that were^hlesseti Ami when tho 
apostles spoke to the Gentih-s, and thus preached the larger salvation, as if the Messing 
were being taken away from them, they forbade them in such manner , m they could, 
by comradetion, calumnies, kyinff snares for their life. If this was their fall, let ua 
beware lest It should be 0 iir& Ihe irst saved (for as Christians we stand where the 
stood} mnst nnd^rstits4 it. duty, not to draw the line at themselyesi 
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but to reucbt forth in blessing to all the unsaved. 8. Final remit of their nondmt* (1) 
In guilt ‘‘To iill up their sins alway.” There is here a reflection of our Lord*s 
words, “ Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers/^ The Jews were on their trial as 
a nation. In tins tri<ai they should have filled up the measure of their good actions, of 
service to the world. That would have been their vindication before God. Instead of 
that, they filled up the measure of their sins. There is significant language used in 
Gen. XV. 10, ‘‘ But in the fourth generation they shall come hither again ; for the 
iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full” It is a sad thing that it could be said of 
the Jews witli Divine helps, as of the Amorites without Divine Indps, that they were 
filling up their sins. They were filling up thek sins alway. It was a course which 
they did not alter by a genuine deep conformed repentance as a nation. The gerieral 
tendency of their^ conduct, both before Christ, at the time of Christ, and after Christ, 
was to fill up their sins. They obstinately put away God from them, disregarded the 
Divine calls and warnings. And the ultimate result of such conduct, in the working 
out of the eternal purpose, could only he as here set down, the briuging of the measure 
of their sins up to the full (2) In ‘punishment, ‘‘But the wrath is come upon them 
to the iitrermost.” This is in contrast with the filling up of their sins, in their oppo- 
sition to God mid man. The wrath of God, which is here mentioned for the second 
time in the Epistle, is to be thought of as the predestined or the merited wrath. It is 
a wrath which descends iqion nations as well as upon individuals. As the measure of 
their sins is thought of as being brought up to the full, so the wrath is thought of as 
reaching its utmost limit, when it must discharge itself — when, instead of probationary 
dealing, there must be inflictive judgment. Ti»e inspired writers here had words of 
our Lord on which to proceed. “That upon you may come all the righteous blood 
shed on the earth, from the blood of Abel the righteous unto the bloocf of Zachafias 
son of Barachiah, whom ye slew between the sanctuary and the altar. Verily I say 
unto you. All these things shall come upon this generation.’* The apostolic words were 
written within fifteen years of the destruction of Jerusalem, when the Jews 'were finally 
rejected as a nation. There is hope of their conversion at some future period ; but it 
cannot be said that to this day the wrath of God, for their long course of disobedience, 
has been removed. — R, F. 

Vers. 17 — 20 . — Great desire to see the Thessalmians, With this another chapter 
might fitly have commenced. 

I. Their desire was all the cj-reatee that they were orfiiaked of the Thes- 
SALOKiANS. “ But we, brethren, being bereaved of you for a short treason, in presence, 
not in heart, endeavoured the m<.»re exceedingly to see your face with great desire.’* 
Very different were Paul and his associates from the Jewish persecutors. They had 
the most tender feelings toward the Thessalonians, whom they acknowledge as 
principal statement is that they were orphaned. It is a word which is 
usually apjfiled to cliildreii who are bereaved of their parents. It is here adopted as a 
strong word to express the great pain which those apostolic men felt in being separated 
from their loved converts. They have already called themsedves father and mother to 
the Thessalonians. Now it is rather the Thessalonians -who nro father and mother to 
them, of whom they have been bereaved, by whom they have been left desolate. 
Two mitigating circumstances are added. It was separation for ca short season, literally, 

^ “ the season of an hour.” It is the language of emotion. It was but the season of an 
hour, compared with the time they would be together in the better world. Then it 
vwas separation in presence, not in heart. Still, with these mitigating circumstances, 
they were in an orphaned state. All the more exceedingly, then, were they zealous to 
see their face with great desire. This reference to the effect of absence is a touch of 
nature which the Thessalonians could well ajjpreciate. 

IL Paul was hixdered in having his desire to see them oeatified, “ Because 
we would fain have come’ unto you, I Paul once and again ; and Batan hindered us.’’ 
Ihey would fam have come unto them. Having said this, Paul (correctively so far) 
refers to two definite occasions on which his plans were to proceed to Thessabnica. 

1 he statement did not pertain to Silas and Timothy, as they were probably not with 
him. By necessity of fact he therefore detaches himself from the others : “ I Paul 
•once and ■. And, once and twice Batan hindered him* There 
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mony here to Paul’s belief in <a personal tempter. Satan appears here in his real cha- 
racter as adversary of Hod’s people. Repeatedly he actually succeeded in hindering 
Paul in his goixl intentions. Thoiiuh only a secondary agent, he has a wide range in 
the use of means. We are to think of" the means here not as sickness (wliich was 
allowed in the case of Job), nor as other work needing to be done elsewhere, but as 
dillciiltics caused by the working of evil in the minds of persecuting enemies or 
unfiiitiiful friends. The language is, “Satan hindered for there was not only a 
hind“i-ing of Paul, but of Silas and Timothy as well, who were interested in the 
advancement of the cause in Thessalonica. 

III. Esteem w^as the eeason for desiring to see the Thessai.onians. “B’or 
what is our hope, or joy, or crown of glorying? Are not even ye, befure onr Lord Jes'is 
at his coming? For >e are our glory and our joy.” The use of the |>lnral, whic'i 
begins with the preceding word, illustrates the humility and geiierosi y (d’ tlie aposilc. 
AvS in the next statement of fact he has to slide again into tlic singular, he nngijt 
naturally have preserved the singular in this interme liate burst of reely ig. I hit he 
Vviil not exclude Silas and Timothy when it is jiossibie to include them. These 
apostolic men had their hope. Without liope it is not possible to endure existence. 
And if the future is not really bright, it is made to appear bright with false colours. 
They had not only their hope, hut their joy ; i.e, they were joyful in view of what they 
hoped for, which again was a crf»wn of glorying. As Christian athletes they looked 
forward to their wreath of victory, 'khis is thought of as the Thessalonian converts, 
tiiey among others. These conquerors were not to a]>pear alone before our Lord Jesus 
at his coming. Hut their converts in the various places were to be as a wreath of 
victory around their beads. It is faith that brings us into a fundamentally right 
relation to Cbrnt ; but within that relation there is room fnr gngiter or less activity. 
The teaciiiug here is that we are to aim at not appearing before Christ alone Ins 
coming. Christian parents and Christian ministers ougiit to be in a position to say 
then, *• Hehold I, and tlie children whom the Lord hath given me.” There is incL 
dentally a comforting tiiought in the lanmiago used. It is implied that Paul would 
know his converts at Christ’s coming. We may, therefore, feed certain ihat Christian 
friends will kiuuv each oiher in the future state. And what a stimulus is this to be 
unremitting in our prayers and laixairs, so that all wlio are dear to us shall appear in 
that happy company at last, not one wanting! It is added, “Pkir ye are our glory and 
onr joy.” As woman is said to be tlie glory of the man, so converts are here said'to bo 
the gioiy of ministers. The Thessalonian converts were a halo around tlie heads of 
their ttachers* They were also iheir joy, a source of deep satisfaction, as their wreath 
of victory at the Ioc>ked-for coming. — E. P. 

Ver, 2. — Boldtiess m decla-rimj the gospel, I. TnEUE are circumstances that 

MAKE THE UECLARATroN OP THE GOSPEL AN ACT OF ROEDXESS. St, Pliul bad bcCU 
“ shamefully entreated ” at Philippi. Danger threatened also at Thessalonica. HiU the 
apostle was nothing daunted, not even bolding his life dear in the prosecution of bis 
great mission. Similar dangers beset the missionary now, and no one has a riuht to 
undertake mission work who is not prepared to endure hardship as a good st)ldier of 
Jesus Christ. Moral coura'ie is not less requisite in outwardly peaceful circumstances. 
The discouragement of indifference, the cldliiug influence of ridicule, ;iiul even the 
hindrance of direct opposidon, will meet us if we are faithful to our duty of declaring 
the gospel where it is most needed. 

11. It is the DUTY op THOSE WHO ARE ENTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL NOT TO SlIllIXIC 
FROM DECLAIUNG IT IN SPITE OF ADVERSE 'CIROUMSTAKOES. It Is a irU'.t, and the IrUsG 
must be iltM-harged even if the steward die at his post. The world needs tlie gospel 
most when i' is mo t opposed to it. For the sake of the very men who mock ‘T "resist 
us we must faithfuily {{iscliarge our message. Others also no -d it wbu om t not bo 
kept out of their lawful privileges by our weak fears. Moreover, the do y t>f ib.d must 
1),! soimht above ail eonsidemtions of personal safety. How strangely tiiat pas>ioa of 
devotion to Christ which iuspjn>d the aposiles to p each him at the i>erd of t cir iiv. h 
contrasts with the selfish, yomfurr-loving ‘ habits of many who have u dertaken io 
discharge the duties of the same stewardship in our own day 1 

A BOLD, DECTDED DECLASATiOK OF, TOl GOSPEL IS ALWAYS NECESSARY. Ohrl» 
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ti-inityis no religion for cowards. It is a gross error to suppose that it unmans its 
f.)]l()wers. The greatest heroes of the first century were the Christians. A manly 
courage is niucli needed in the present day. The gospel should always be declared 
clearly, positively, and confidently by those who have a sure faith iu it thcuuselves. It 
is a great mistake to tliink that a timid, apologetic tone will be more conciliatory. We 
liave'ncrneed to be thus timidly apologetic for the gospel, if it is true ; but if it is not 
true, we have no right to defend it at all. In either case a weak, half-hearted advocacy is 
culpable. Enmity is best overcome and ridicule shamed by courage. It is most foolish 
for the Christian advocate to be afraid of boldly stating his beliefs before his sceptical 
opponent.. Let ns, however, distinguish true boldness from heedless provocativeness on 
the one hand, and from mere insolence on the other, Christians are to be wise as 
serpents, to be courteous, and as far as in them lies to Jive peaceably with all men. 

IV, The souece of Christian boldness is in God. This boldness is a very different 
thing from mere brute daring. It is spiritual, sober, thoughtful. It has to face 
spiritual as well as carnal foes. It comes, like other Christian graces, as an inspnration 
from the Spirit of God, They who are most deeply in communion with God when by 
themselves will be most thoroughly brave when in the world. Thus Joshua was made 
courageous by his vision of the '‘captain of the host of the Lord” (Josh, v* 14). 
— W. F. A. 

Ver, 4. — Entrusted with the gospel, 1. The gospel is a trust. 1. The gospel is of 
great value. If property is put in trust it is presumably valuable. We carefully 
guard what we prize highly. God^s message of reconciliation is a charter of liberty, 
a covenant of grace, a promissory note of future blessings, 2. The gospel needs to be 
^guarded and a^lministtred. It is in danger of being lost, forgotten, p)erverted, and 
corrupted. Trustees are required in order to preserve it in its integrity and to give it 
forth to those who need it. 3. The gospel is entrusted to men. There are those w’ho 
arc put in trust with the gospel. Men are to trust God; God also trusts men. He 
confides in the honour and devotion of his people. As the steward is entrusted with 
his master’s estate, the servant of God receives a trust of the rich treasures of the 
gospel. T’he treasure is committed to earthen vessels. Thus docs God honour his 
tdiildren and use them for his good purposes. 

11. The trustees of the gospel are chosen and approved of Gom God called 
the prophets, and Christ called the apostles. Every true Christian minister is called of 
God. 'ilie Church is God’s chosen company of trustees of the gospel. Cliri^tia^l 
nations are providentially appointed for its custodianship. Certain qualifications are 
required in the trustees, in order that they may be approved of God. 1. Tiiey must 
h>>Jd the truth themselves, “ Not of error’’ (ver. 3). The first requisites are an imder- 
st a tiding of and a belief in the g*>apel. 2, They must live in accordance with the 
frulh. “Nor of uncleanness.” The trustee of the holy gos])cl must be a regenerate 
man. Otherwise his conduct will damage the gospel which he holds. 3. They must 
be honest in the discharge of the trust. "Nor in guile.” No self-seeking, doubh- 
(leuling, or men-pleasing can be permitted in the trustees of the gospel. They must 
l-e sincerely devoted to the truth that is entrusted to them. 

Ill The trusteeship of the gospel imposes important duties. 1* The gos[>eI 
must hep^^eserved in its integrity. The trustees are not permitted to tamper with the 
trust. We have no right to add to or to detract from the gosjnl as it is given to us in 
the New Testament, it is a matter of honour that one who holds office in a Christian 
Church should not avail himself of the advantages of his position to advance private 
views which in any way militate against what is contained in the gospel charter on 
which the Church is founded. The New Testament is a trust-deed, and its [irovisions 
must be studiously observed, or the trusteeship implied by any active work in the 
Cimrcli must be resigned. Any other course is dishonest. 2. The trust of the gospel 
must be discharged for the benefit of those ptT whom it is designed. The trustees 
must study the interest.s of the beneficiaries. 'IVustees of the gospel are teachers of the 
gospel This truth of God is not to be wrapped up in a napkin, but made use of for 
the good of mankind. The Jews were entrusted, with the orach s of 0*4 that 
the Gentiles might receive those oracles from their hands. The Church is intrusted 
with the gospel that she may convey it to Ih©' woridu* ' The trust of the gc^pel bttries 
n THESSALONIAKS. , ■ m''' 
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with it the obligation of Tfridertaldng mi^sicmary enterprises. 3. ‘'J'he trust of the 
gospel must be dischdvged to the approval of God, It is his trust. .He will call the 
stewards to account. Their aim, t erefore, must be, not to please men, but “God 
which proveth our hearts.” — W. A. 

Vers. 7, 8. — The vse of affect ionaieness in commending the gospicL It is ¥ery 
interesting to observe what a wealth of affection Bt. Paul poured out upon the Churches 
which came under his care. He was not satisfied with declaring the hxets of the gospel 
fOid demonstrating the truth of them to the conviction of his hearers. He was very 
different from a cold philosopher who simply aims at establishing a certain thesis. 
Bjcp feeling entered into his work. A touching gentleness and afieetionateness may- 
be fVlt as tlie pervading tone of his treatment of his cimverts. He does not behave as a 
master who is ambitious to lord it over the heritage of Christ. He is like a nurse with her 
children. The example ofthe great apostle is worthy of the study of all Clirisria n teachers. 

L The oospel is best co:mmended by affectioxatexess tx txie Chiustiax 
.FREACHEE, The gospcl bases its first chums on its own triitli and reasonableness, and 
it is necessary that men should be convinced on these points if due respect fur the 
rights of the^hanuan intellect is to be observed. Nevertheless the most |5er&iiasive 
])ower is not to be found in hard reason; nor docs it reside in the splendours of 
eloquence. It is much more effective when it comes from simple, natural alfectionnte* 
ness. Men are more vulnerable in the heart than in the head. The Christian teacher 
must attack both strongholds ; he will he foolish indeed if he neglect the more accessible 
one. It is often seen in experience that affectionateness conquers where convincing 
logic falls dead, and where glowing rhetoric only dazzles the heu'era. L The inflmnee 
of the preackev depends clmjlg on Im affectmiaieness. His relatii^ms with his hearers 
are personal, lie is more tlmn the herald. He is the sbe])herd the flock, the 
hither or brother of the iimiily, the nurse of the babes in Chri.st. Thus ties of love 
between jiastnr nncl peoyjle not only make the association in Church lile hapi>y; they 
also afford the greatest aids to the work of the minisliy. 2. The imtii of the gospel -is 
lest reueaied through affect ionaten ess. The gospel is im dreamy dogma, no hard law, 
no poni])ous manifesto. It is a message from a father to his children, ami a story of 
love in death. Tlie Bible is a most human book, homely, brotherly, y»atl}eiic in" its 
affectionate character. But this ciuiractcr of the Bible and tff the go.snel is marred and 
almost lost to view when harsh language and cold feelings accompany the ]>reaching of 
ii. The gospel of love should be offered in a kindred spirit of love. 

II. A EIUIIT FEELTKU OF THE SPIRIT OF THE GOSPEL WILL LEAD TO AFFECTIOXATENESS 
IX THE CiimsTiAN PREACHER. It is Tuost important that the desirefi affeeiiunaieuess 
Hiuald be gcmiiiie. The pretence of it is mere hypocrisy. AfleeUonate lauguaje 
w'hich does not spring frurn a heart of love is a mockery. It is better to have an boneNt 
hardness than tins assumed unctuoii.^ness. It is important, also, that the affectionate- 
ness should bo healthy and manly, and should not degenerate into eflerninato senti- 
mentality. The gospel itself should inspire the right affectionateiiess. 1, The spirit 
of the gospel being love, if me truly receiee the gospel it iviJl Inspnre hve. The greatest 
change which it produces in men is to cast out selOshiiess, and to give a Ijoart of love 
to God and man. 2. We best show mr love to Christ by loving our brethren, \Vc 
Jove Ohrht in them. Ho who loves Clmst tvarmly will have the spirit which Bt. 
.Paul manifested to the Churches under his care. — W, F. A. 

V#r. 12. — Worthy of God, I. To be woethy of Gob is the highest aim of 
SPIRITUAL ASPiEATiux. It IS SO high au aim that it seems to be hopelessly out of our 
reach. Are we not in everything unworthy of Gud ? Our sinfulness is direct ill-<lesert, 
our unkdief, weakness, and imperleotion dis!ionit>a!’iug to Divine grace, our very virtues 
and good deeds of no absolute worth, because at best we are unprofltalde servants, 
have but done that which it waS' our duty 'to do Nevertheless : L We should aim lU 
tlie highest attainment, though as yet we may be ffir from reaching it. 2. Wo )jiny 
become mcreasmgly less unworthy of God. 3, We may tridy honour God by oaV 
■character and deeds. 4. We may hope last to be worthy of God in the sense that 
> we shall be it to dwell with M1B5 to, his NAme when we bear it, and able to 

our position as members of Ma family^ 
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II. To BE WORTHY OF GoB IS TO BE LIVING IN A RIGHT COURSE OP DAILY LIFE. 
11118 is expressed by the word walk.” 1. M mttst he a continuous course. To have 
passing phases of very pure spiritual thought is not to be so worthy of God as to walk 
continuously in obedience to his will though on a much lower plain. * 2. It is to he 
striven, after in daily life. We do not want angels’ wings wherewith to soar into 
uneartlily altitudes. We can ivalk on the lowly earth and yet be worthy' of God. 
The worthiness depends on the spirit of our conduct, not on the sphere in which wa 
live. With coarse surroundings, in toilsome drudgery, by hunibie tasks, the soul can 
so live as to be worthy of Gud. 

III. It is the duty of all Christians to be worthy of God. The requirement - 
does not belong to a counsel of perfection which a few rare souls may adopt at their 
will. It is laki upon all Christians as a duty. The special ground of the obligation is 
in what God has done for his people. He has called them “ into his own kingdom and 
glory.” 1. Gratitude requires us to w^alk worthy of God. His gifts and his promises 
reveal love*and sacrifice on his part which naturally call for love and devotion on ours. 
2. The future destiny of Christians also demands this conduct. The heir should behave as 
befits ]jis future positipn. “ Prince Hal ” w^aa an un worthy prince in his youth, especially 
because he disgraced himself in view of an exalted future. Christians are heirs of God’s 
kingdom. Therefore they should walk worthily of him who has called them into it. 

TV. It is the object op Christian preaching to lead men to be thus worthy 
OF God. If the aim of the spiritual life must be high, so also must be that of its guide 
and teacher. The preacher’s work is not done when a soul is first turned from the 
slavery of sin to the service of Christ. Then follows all the education and training of 
the new life up to the perfect worthiness. Hence the need of affectionate influence and 
all graces of persuasion. — W. P. A. 

Ver. 13. — The Word of Ood, I. St. Paul claimed to be a teacher op the 
Word of God. 1. He did not admit that his teachings v'ere merely human specula-- 
tious on religious subjects. His position was entirely different from that of the most 
gifted philosopher, more exalted since he stood forth as the apostle of supcThuman 
truth, and also more humble since he subo?'diaated his own private ideas to the message 
of which lie was but the bearer. 2. St, Faul did not prefess to he simply a loitness of 
the facts of the gospel. That was the position of the first Christian teachers. St. Peter 
ami ids cbinpaniuns of the day of Pentecost presented themselves as witnesses of the 
great transactions of the life of Christ, and chiefly of ids resurrection. They narrated 
what they had seen and heard (Acts ii. 32 ; 1 John i, 1). St. Paul liacf not been a 
companion of our Lord. But he had something higher than the knowledge of experience 
and observation. He did not learn his gospel of men ; it was revealed to him in the 
solitudes of Arabia. 3. St, Paul claimed to he inspired with a Blvine revelation. 
It was not his thought, nor even his testimony of Divine facts, but the Word of God 
that he prcnlaimed. It is plain that the apostle used his own language, and spoke in 
a characteristic and individual style. He also reasoned with his own intelect; for 
inspiration does not simply breathe through a man as through a mechanical instrument. 
But his language and thouglit and whole being were illumined and elevated by the 
{Spirit of God, so that he saw the truth of Gotland was able to speak the Word of God. 

II. The Thkssalonians accepted St. Paul’s message as the Word op God. 1, 

' dhey admit fd the fact. They did so, no doubt, first because the power and personal 
influence of the apostle impressed them ; then because they were convinced by his 
arguments ; then because they must have felt the inherent beauty and greatness of 
what he taught ; and lastly because they saw the good effects of his gospel. By these 
four gradations we are led on to a more and more consistetit belief in the Divine authority 

the gospel ; viz:, by authority, by argument, by the excellency of the gospel itself, 
and by its fruits. 2. The Thessalonians received the '^nessage as befitted its Divine 
origin, (1) They believed in its truth. God only speaks wliat is true. To establish 
a message as the Word of God is to prove its truth. (2) They submitted to m 
authority. There may be many things in the gospel which we cannot account for. 
Our faith in God should be implicit. (B) They yielded to its influence. Thus they let 
it work in them. The Word of God, is a word of grace and a word of command. To 
accept it aright' wB indst avail oflrselves pi the grace and obey the '• eommand' To 
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receive a word of pardon as from a king is to leave the prison when the door is open. 
To receive a message as from a master is to carry out the order. 

IIL 8t. Paul’s teachinu puoved itsei^f to be the Woud of^God bv its effects. 
Ifc was found to be working in the Church at Thessalouica. The Word^of God is 
powerful (lieb. iv. 12). Christ’s words were spirit and life (Jolui vi. 03). Thie, Divine 
Word is no barren revelation of far-off celestial curiosities. It is a message concerning 
human and earthly as well as heavenly affairs. Like the first creative word, when 
God spake and it was done, the message of the new creation is a word that effects. 
God’s words are deeds. But that they maybe deeds in us it is necessary., for us to 
receive them in faith. And in proportion to our faith will the energy of God’s Word 
work in us. — ^W. F, A. 

Ter. 16. — Ftiincss of sins. “To fill up their sins alway/ This is a terrible and 
mystf rious expression. Some light may be gained by considering it in r^^Iation to the 
history of the Jews, as it is of these people that it is here written. They had 
accumulated sin upon sin in slaying Christ and the pro|.>hets, in expelling the apostles 
from their communion, and finally in hmdering the Gentiles frtfni receiving that gospel 
which they had rejected for themselves. But there was to come an end to this tale of 
wickedness. The time was drawing near when the Jews 'would no longer have power 
to hurt the cause of Christianity, and when swift punishment for their acciiimilated 
iniquities would descend in the destruction of their city and nation. They were 
hastening to fill up the >sins which must issue in this fearful doom. 

I. The greatest sin is that of sinking without restraint. It is a mistake to 
speak of every sin as of infinite guilt, or of all sins as equally guilty. Such an assertion 
is not only false, it tends either to despair or to reckless excess in sinning. However 
far one has gone in sin, it is better to stop than to go on to greater enormities. To be 
adding sin to sin, and to be sinning “ alway,” are signs of reckless, abandoned depravity. 

II. "There is a fulness op sins which brings its own penalty. When sin reaches 
this point the penalty can no longer be stayed. The cup once full flows over in wrath 
and ruin. It is as though forbearance and guilt were in the scales. When guilt is full 
the balance dips. There is an end to all possible long-suffering. The more men go on 
in excesses of sin, the faster do they approach the inevitable day of reckoning. The 
sooner the sin is filled up to the measure which passes endurance, the sooner must the 
stroke of ^ioom fall. 

IIL Fulness of sins must lead to fulness of punishment. They who fill up 
their sins always will have the -wrath “ come upon them to the uttermost.” The 
worst debtor must be made to pay the last farthing. The swifter the rush downhill, 
the greater the crash at the bottom* The more tares that are sown in spring, the 
more bundles to burn in harvest. He who fills the present life with sins will have the 
next life filled with wrath. 

IV. There seems to be a limit to sins. There is a fulness of sins. There is no 
fulness of virtues ; these can be developed indefinitely. The good man is growing up 
to a perfection. The bad man is being cornipted, not to a perfection, but to a fulness. 
Evil has limits^; goodness has none, Satan is lot loose for a time. G-^d restrains tlm 
wrath of the wicked. Sin, through rebellion against Gocl, cannot break away from all 
Divine control. Sins are limited by several means : 1, CaptcHt/. We have a limited 
]>ower of sinning. 2. Time. God sometimes cuts the sinner off in the midst of his 
days, and brings the guilty nation to destruction. 3. Fmmdmtial control J’ho 
fulness of sins is not the amount which God predestines to be committed^ for God is 
nut the author of sin, nor does he will or permit it. This fulness is the measure 
beyond which God stays the evil from proceeding. When the tide of iniquity, driven 
onwards by rebellious powers, reaches this fulness, God says, “ Here shall thy proud 
waves he stayed,” and the storm beats itself out in impotent fury. — ^W. F. A. 

Yer. IB.Simdered hy Batan. St* Faul tells his friends at Thessalonica that he 
was anxious to revisit them, and that he made the attempt to do so more than once, 
but that he was hindered by Satan. The direct impeiUment may have been the 
opposition of his enemies (Acts xvil 13^ H) ? have been bodily sickness — “ a 

thorn in the fiesh, a messenger of Satan.’^ Whatever this immediate and visible hin» 
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dFance was, the point of interest to ns is that St Paul attributed it to Satan. Let us 
consider tlic hindrance thrown in the way of good work by Satan. 

L Satan hinders the work op the gospel. 1. The hindrance is to he 
times. Doors are shut; enemies are raised up; misunderstandings throw riiissioa irprk 
into confusion. 2. The source of the hindrance may he discovered hy Hsychmactef,^ 
**By tlioir fruits they shall know them.” The excuse maybe the preservation of 
order, the restraint of excesses, or conservative respect for old ways. Tliut the real 
source of opposition is Satanic may be known when (I) bad men are the agents, (2) a 
good moral reformation is frustrated. 3. This hindrance converts missmi woriii'fnto::a 
war/co^e. iTJie Church becomes an army. The forces of light and darkness are drawn 
up in battle array. New territory cannot simply be claimed by planting the standard 
of the cross upon it. It must be fought for and won in conquest, 

IL Satan's hindrance is independent op the character op the CfiErsTiAN 
LABOURERS. Of course, if these men receive Satan into their hearts, so much the more 
effectually wUl their mission be frustrated. They become tiaitors who destroy their 
own cause by opening the gates of the citadel to the foe. Sin indulged by tbe servant 
of Christ is treason/ This is a certain and fearful hindrance to success. But 
Christian labourer may be faithful and may still be hindered hy Satan, In the old 
tradition Satan dared to oppose the archangel Michael. Shall we be surprised that he 
opposes a man ? Satan resisted and tempted Christ. He hindered St. FauL There- 
fore do not let us think that all difficulties will vanish if only we are true and faithful. 
Satan may hinder us, though we are innocent, through the wickedness of other men. 

HI. Satan’s hindrance^is overruled by G-od’s providence. Here St. Paul writes 
of Satan hindering him. In the Acts St. Luke tells us how, when the apostle and hir 
friends “assayed to go into Bithynia, . . . the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not” (Acts 
xvi. 7). Is it not possible that sometimes the two influences may have concurred in 
effecting the same results though originating in the very opjiosite sources and prompted 
by eonti-ridiotory motives? Thus the messenger of Satan that was sent to buffet St, 
Paul was the means of applying a wholesome discipline and.of saving him from iindue 
self- exaltation. Thus, too, though Satan troubled Job, with the object of showing him 
to be a hypocrite ; the great trial proved to be for the glory of God as well as for the 
honour of his servant. Satan tempted Christ, and so ma<le him the better High Fries t 
for us. Satan compassed the death of Christ, and thereby led to the redemption of 
tbe world. Satan’s hindrance to our work may be overruled for its more full accom- 
])lishment in the end, just as the east winds of early spring help to secure a good fruit 
harvest by checking the too-early development of bud and blossom. Moreover, all thi.s 
hliidrance is but tem[Kirary. Satan’s reign is for a season only. And wiioii the hinr* 
dranco is removed the final i'esiilt will not have suffered for the delay. Perhaps it will 
even come the quicker for the temporary hindrance, as, when once it bursts its bounds, 

/ the stream rushes out with tbe more vehemence fur having been dammed up. Let us 

■- not be impatient. Remember that God has all eternity to work with. — W. F, A. 
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CHAPTER III. 

“Contents. — The apostle, no longer able 
to repress Ivis hinging and anxiety for the 
Thessalonians, resolved to be left alone at 
Athens, and sent Timothy for the purpose 
of exhovting them to endurance amid their 
persecutions, and to bring liim information 
concerning their condition. 'Timothy had 
just rt'joined him, at Corinth, and the 
apostle expresses the extreme satisfaction 
which he felt at the welcome tidings which 
liis messenger had brought of their faith 
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cliapter, from *wli!ch it should not be 
separated. Wherefore; on account of my 
affection toward you atid niy repeated vain 
atteriapts to sed yon. When we. ^ Some refer 
the jffural to Paul, Silas, and Timothy (ch, 
3 . 1) ; others to Pan! and vSilas, as Timothy 
had been sent to Thessalonlca ; but it is to 
be restricted to Paul, as is evident from 
ch. ii. 38 and iil. 5, and inasmuch as Paul 
was left alone at Athens ; the plural being 
here umd for the singular, Coiild no longer 
forbear ; could no longer restrain our long- 
ing and anxiety to Icnow your condition. 
We thought it good ; a happy translation of 
tlie original, expressing both “ we were 
pleased and resolved.” To he left at Athens 
alone; an expression of solitude. Alone in 
Athens, in the very metropolis of idolatry. 
Compare with this the common saying, 
‘‘Alone in London.” In the Acts of the 
Apostles we are inforined that Paul came 
to Athens alone, and that there he waited 
for Silas and Timothy (Acts xvii. Id, 15), 
and that these fellow-workers rt-joined him 
at Ooflniii (Actsxviii. 5). Many expositors, 
however, from this and the next verso, infer 
that Timothy at least joined Paul at AtlieiLs, 
but was sent back by him to Tliessalouioa, 
to inquire into the condition of his converts 
in that city. Such is the opinion of 
Olshausen, Neandor, I>e Weite, Llineniann* 
llofmariu, Koch, and Scliott ; and, among 
Ihiglifeh expositors, of Mackniglit, Paley, 
Kadie, Jowett, Ellicoti, and tVordswonh. 
There is no contradietiim between tl.is view 
and the narrative of the Acts. luike unnvly 
omits to mention Timothy^s short visit to 
Athens ami departure from it, and ruhites 
only the final reunion of these three fellow- 
workers at Corinth, Indeed, Paley gives 
this coming of Timothy to Athens as one of 
the undesigned coiueidcncea between this 
Kpistle and the Acts of the x\po^tIes.^ 
Still, however, we are not nccessitatetl to 
suppose that Timothy joined the apostle at 
Athetis. The words admit of the oj>inion 
that ho was sent by Paul <lire<jt from lieroja, 
and not from Athens; and that he and 
Bihis did not join Paul until they came 
from Macodonia to Corinth. Such i£| the 
opinion of ilug, Witseler, Koppe, Alford, 
a) id Yaughun. 

Ver. 2.— And sent Timothens, This was 
a gi-eat act of solf-facrifice o-a the piirt of 
Paul; because to be without an assistant 
and fellow-labourer in the gospel in such a 
city as Atheiis, the very centra and Btrong 
hold of heathenism, full of temples ana 
idols, must necessarily have brought upon 
him juany discomforts ; and yet his anxiety 
for the Thessaionians overcamo all motives 
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of personal convenience. Onr brother, and 
minister of God, and our fellow-lahoiirer. 
The reading of maimscjipts iicre varies. 
Some important manuscripts read, “our 
brother and fellow- worker %viib. God” — a 
phrase which is eisowhere cm]doved by the 
apostle: “for we are labourers together 
with God” (1 Cor. iii. 9)- Retaining, 
howevei*, the reading of the text, Paul here 
calls Timothy his brother, expressing hi.s 
esteem and fraternal ailbeiion fo/lnm; “a 
minister of God” expressing Timotliy's 
official position and the honour couferred 
on him by Gbri.st ; and his “fellow-kibonrer,” 
expressing Ins laborituis work in jua-nolung 
the gospel, and reminding the Tin ssalonian.s 
of his labours among them, Difier('nit 
reassons liave been assigned for this eulogy 
pronounced by Paul on Timothy. Some 
suppose that it was to sliow’ liow eagerly ho 
eonsuited the w'olfare of the Tlit^ssuluniaus, 
by sending to them a person of such im- 
portance and of such use to bimsolf as 
Timotliy (Calvin) ; others think tluit H was 
to recommend Timothy to the favourable 
regard (‘f the Thessaionians in the absenco 
of himself (Chrysostom); but it appi.-nrs to 
be the natural outburst of affectiou for his 
favourite disciple. In the gospel of Christ. 
Timothy had laboured w’ith Paul and Bilas 
in the j)ubiication of the gospel at Tiiessa- 
lonica, and wa.s cuTi.«eqncn{ly well known to 
the ’J'JieSisajmiian.s, and favoui’ably regudsHl 
by them. To establish you, and to cojufort 
you; or rather, fo exhort tjun, as the mutter of 
exhortation f< >1 uvs. Gonceniing your faith ; 
in order to the eoniinuaiice ami furtlierauee 
ol your faith. The purpose of the luissiou 
of Timothy ; uunady, to coufiriu tiic 'lliessa- 
lonians in the faith, to exiiort them to 
perseverance in Ohristiunity, notwitlistand- 
ing the persecutions to which they were 
exposed. 

Ver. 3. — This verse contains the (.ibject of 
the exhortation ; the clause is an aecusatlvo 
to the verb. That no man should be moved 
(or, by; or rather, in; expressing 

the posit!/. n in which they were placed. 
These afiii,. wions. The saiiie wor< ! as “ tribula- 
tion ” in toe tiexi verse. Tor yourselves know* 
How they knew is e.xplaiiied, partly frrmi 
the forewarnings of the apo.'jiie, and pmtly 
from their own experience. That we ; not to 
be referred to Paul only, nor to I*aul and 
his companions, Silas aiul Timothy, nor to 
Paul and tho Thessaionians, Imt to all 
Christians in general ; that we Christians. 
Are appointed thereunto; namely, by Goti 
Our affiietions do not result from Jhuiioe, 
but ^ are the ueoesssary exmsequenco of out 
Ghri.-tiauity ; they arise from the appoint- 
ment ami ordinance of God. driboiation u 
thO' Ohi'istian’s portion. Whulover triiih 
there may be in the saying thnt prosperity 
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1(3 tli«> i>romiae of the Oil Testaraerit, 
afillefion U oortaluly the promise of tlie 
New. We mtist be conformed to Christ in 
Ilfs siifferiiigs, ‘Mo the worbl/’ says otir 
I/ml, tribulation*’ (John 

xvi. iiSSI When tmr Lord cnlicd Paid to 
bis aposth .'hip. ho slioivcd him how 
groat tiibigs lie rini>t riihbr for his Name’s 
{^ake (A(Ub ix. l^f). All the apostles 
safferod h'om per-C'ention, and concerning 
Chririiian.s in general Ihni asserts that it is 
only tlirongh liihnlatioa that they can 
enter intf» tiie kingdom of Ood (Acts xi?. 
‘22 ; see liev. vii. It). 

Wt. 4,— assigning the reason %vhy 
they should not be liioved by tiiese alHic- 
tii Hi's. Verily, when we were with you, we told 
you before that we ; here also Christians in 
general. Should suffer. Not a simple future, 
bat denoting that it was thus apjuantcd in 
the counsels of God— tiad their trihuiation 
was the residt of the Ihvine purpose. 
TriWlation {ttffh’tiifm ) ; even as it came to 
pass, and ye know ; that is, from your own 
experience. Tiie alii ict ion, then, was not 
s»Hne htrange tiling which iuid borallen 
.'them.'' , 

Ver. 5, --For this cause, when I could no 
longer forbear; no longcnH'prcssmy ansk-ty, 
and endure my want t>f information con- 
tH*rning you. I sent to know your faith ; to 
receive iitrormution concerning yourspiritual 
condition. Lest by some means the tempter; 
adt^s-^igindhtuof 8atur(, used also !>y yfatthew 
(iv, 3j. Have tempted you, and our labour 
b© in vain; that is, iiscIcsh, without result 
(see on eh. ii. I ; eoinp. also Gal. Iv. 11, “T 
am afraid, lost I hf.vc bcsiowxM upon yon 
labour in vain 'Phe lemplatkm to 
which the Thessidoniaus were exposed was 
tliat of apn,^!asY from CJiriatiAuity, through 
the fear or ciuiiiranee of persecution. That 
the tem])ler had tempted them is probable 
— it was alinott u.mvoidublc; that lie had 
succeeded in ids Icmptntion, and had thus 
rumlered the apivtic's labours among them 
useless, was uncertain— a contingency which 
luigiit pessibly have taken place. 

Vcr. d— Bit now when Tiinothens oama 
from you unto us, Tiuiothy, as wo learn 
from the Acts, In cfimpany with Silas, 
joined Paul at Gorintli (Acts xviii. 15', and 
bnmght him informution concerning the 
sin to of the Thessalonian Church. And 
brought us good tidings | the sain© word 
wliich is elsewhere employed for |m‘aehiug 
the gos|»i The information which Tiniotliy 
brought to the tip(3Sti© was as it wSra a 
gospel to him (comp, Iiuka il. 10, “ Behold 
1 bring you good tidings”). 01 you? 
Mth mi. eharity, The good tidings which 
Timothy fecought referred to the sjjiritml 
condition of tiJo ThessalOiiiaus— their fhlth^ 
had hot been shakos and iheir .love had' 


waxed cold uikIch* the per.<ceniiorm to which 
they W(uc exposed; and along with their 
faith and love was iho afkietloii which tiusy 
l>ore to tfie apC’Sile, and llieir Earnest defrlre 
to see him, AM that ye have eonrffcant 
remembrance of us always, desbiig greatly 
to see us, as we also hi see you. The affec- 
tion between tie Titeif!>.iiloiiians and the 
api'stle witH mutual. 

Ver. 7.— Therefore, brotliren, we were com- 
forted over you— with r< ference to you— in 
all our affiictioE and distress. Homo rtfi r 
“ alllictioii” to outward troublos, and ”dis- 
Iretss” to internal evils— rf.dVrring the one 
to the persecudouB nrbiny focn his Coriu- 
thiari oppoiuuiia, aiitl the other to his bodily 
iuhrmity (ivoch). buch a distinction is, 
however, prt curious, d'he words do not 
refer to the upo, -tie's anxiety on aecoiuit of 
the* Tlie.ssalojjiaus, f(!r tijat was removed by 
iiiC* coming of Tijuothy. Clearly some ex- 
ternal trouble is denoted. Fauf, wiiea he 
preachs'd the gns|Hd wt (ifa'inih, and before 
I he obtained ihe pnvtectieu of Gallio, was 
expost d to much peoseeutiou and danger. 
The Jews laid expelled him from tlicdr 
syuugtigue ( Acts xviii. d),arsd attempts had 
bi-eu made against him which at length 
l)rnke otu. into uu insnrreciiou against him, 
wiicn he was dragged b(doi'e the IlowaB 
Irtimnal (A»*bs xviii, Fi). Ilk eouditimi at 
Corinth wlnm lie wudu this Epi.'siie was 
dark and gloouiv, By yomr faith; by ih© 
steadlaJuess rtf yf>iir faith, ’i'he good news 
which Timedhy hronghi of ihe faith and 
love of the Tneysaloruans comforted the 
apostle amid uirthe trials and difficullios 
and disappointments of his ininktry (comp, 
with this passage 2 Cor, vii. 4 — 7). 

Ver. 8.— For now we live. Not to be referred 
to the eternal uud future life (C!uwsoslx>m) ; 
or to ho weakened as if it merely 'signified, 

“ Wo relish 3 .iul enjoy life notwithstandiug 
our affliction nud distress” (Pelt); but iho 
meaning is the good tidings which Timothy 
has brought iuive imparted new life unto 
us; we are iu the ftili strength and fresh- 
nes.s of life, we do not feel tlio sorrows Mid 
tribulations which the outer w'orld prepares 
for us” (IJineiaatHi). The apostle a>B- 
skiers his condition of affllciion arid diskeea 
a-s a kind of deatli : i-o, elsewhere ho 
**l die daily” (1 Oor. xr. 81); and fVniu 
which ilcatfi he was now again mked to 
Mfe. If; priwlded— a hypolliefclcal assiimp" ’ 
turn, fc stand fast; crkttimie linn in tile ^ 
faith of the gospel la &© Loll; Ike ; 
element of true llfta : 

Vcf, tl— For; uasigaiug the reasoi 
deelaratlon, ** now w© live.” Vl»l I3lrtte 
eaa wa reader to tod apla for yoit,; ‘Ai 
their sfceadfastacw in the faith ' 

ito God*s grace, thanks was to W rei^rkryd to ^ 
6fdi on ine;r behidL tor to Joy Joy 
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in all its Mness (corap. Jas. i. 2, Count it 
ail joy ”). Wkerewith we joy for your sakes 
before our Gq 4. Civiu*; prumiaence to the 
purity of their joy. 

Ycr. H).— Higlit and day (comp, ch, ii. 9) 
praying ezcsedngly. Denoting the intense 
carnesinoiss :uk 1 unxiety of the apostle for 
the spiritual welfare of the Thessalouians, 
that found vent to itself in incessiint prayer 
for tlicni, Xow fuilows the subjeet-inatkr 
of his prayin’; That we might soe your face, 
and might perfect that which is lacking in 
your faith. The faith of the Thessaioiiians 
was not perfect ; it was ‘‘lacking" in several 
respects. It was defective in extent ; they 
Were ignorant of many of the doctrines of 
the gospel, and Iiad formed erroneous views 
of other doctrines, such as the second 
advent. It was defective in application; 
t .ey had in/t yet renuimced ail the corrupt 
l)jactiecs of their former heathen life, nor 
liad they embodied all the precepts of the 
gospel into their actual life. The Thessa- 
louians were as yet but novices. So also 
the reason which impelled Fuul to wish to 
come to Rome to supply tiiat which was 
lacking in the faith of the Roman converts 
(Rom. i, 1 1). Oonllrmation was a wmik in 
which tlio apostle* delightwl, being both 
important and desirable' In general, faith 
at first is weak and defective; it is ondy 
developed by degi-ees. Especially is it in- 
creased l)y every increase of spiritual know- 
ledge. “Add to your faith knowledge" (2 
Pet. i. 5, (i). The remark of Calvin is 
w'orthy of attention : “ Paul is desirous of 
having the opportunity given him of sup- 
plyi!5g what is wanting in the fhifh of the 
Tlicssalonians, or, which is the same thing, 
completing in all its parts tlieir faith which 
was as yet iuiperfect. Yet this is the faith 
which he had previously extolled mar- 
vellously, From this we infer that those 
who far surpass others are still far distant 
from the goal. Hence, whatever progress 
we^raay have made, let us keep in view our 
deiicieucies, that we may not be reluctant 
to aim at sumclhing further." 

Vi*r. li.—STow God himself and our 
Father; or. as we would express it according 
to the English idiom, God h hmclf^ our F&iher^ 
omitting the conj uaction. And oiirliord Jesus 


Christ. Some sup]>o.se that the three jDivine 
Persons of the sacred Trinity are here ex- 
pressly named: God the Muly Ghost, and 
the leather, and the Lord Jesus Christ; but 
the words in flic orielnal will not beat* this 
sense: ‘‘God himself and our Falher” is 
the same Divine i’erson. Direct. It is to 
bo observed that the verb “direct" is in 
the Greek in the singular, thus dfiiotiiig a 
unity between God our Fatlit.u"'' and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. At all events, we have 
an express prayer direi'led to Cnrfst, Hiub 
necessarily implying hi.s Divine liuture. Our 
way unto you. 

Ver. 12.— And the Lord, By some rc> 
ferred tu the First Person of the blessed 
Tnnity, God our Father (Alford); by 
others to the Holy Gliost, as the Father anJl 
the imrd Jesus Christ are alterwardH both 
mentioned in the luayer ; but it is i.o be re- 
ferred, aecfu’ding to the prevailing usage In 
PauFs Epistle, to the Lord Christ, 

Make yon; literally, |/o« may iko Lonl mah\ 
putting the c‘i uphasis on “ you To inereaso 
and ahoxmd in love one* toward another ; 
toward your fellow-Ohri, at Ians. And toward 
all men ; iovvard the Immiin rave in gem-ral. 
.“This is, tliu, c,harad.er of Divine ..love l-,» 
comprehend all; whm-a.s human love hath 
respect to one man «ml not to {imJher" 
(Theo| ,hy lact). Even as we <h > toward yon ; 
that is, as we a!»nud in love tuwarl you. 

Tor. 13.— To the ©ad (m onitr fiaii) he 
may establish your hearts unblamable in 
holiness before God. In tlie sight of God. in 
his judgment who seandulh the hearts. 
The words, “before God," are to be con- 
joined neither with “holinc.^s" mu* with 
“unblamable," biG. wit.h the whole plirase, 
“ unblamable in huliticBS." Even our Father,* 
at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ; at 
the second advent. With all his saints. 
By “saints" or “holy ones" are by some 
understood the angels who slmll accompany 
ChrRt to judgment ; but although the terni 
“ saints " is used of the angtds in the Old 
Testament, It is never so employed in the 
New. Tue word seems to denote'* those holy 
men who have died in the Lord and who 
shall be ridstul at the advent, and accoin-. 
puny Christ to the juilgment. 


HOMILBTIOa 

Vers, 3, 4,— htmen afikilm md fdtgim* True religion, instead <>l 
delivering those who possess It from suffering, rather entails suffering upon them. 
Believers are appointed by God to suffer tribulation. This was pecnliarlv true of the 
early Christians, but it is trim genemily. Wo are appointed to idliictiaus (1) in oniiu' 
that by them our fitness for heavaa and Our relish for our everlasting rest may be 
increased ; (2) in order that w© may thus learn the blessed graces of patience and 
migna ioii— graces which we could not karn in health and prosperity, and wMoh will 
;:;m;me&l^,t0::usdn;a■worM^ofgiory■ -(I'-Ck^A 17,' 18)w'' 
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¥ers, 3, 8. — Hnv^/nshiefifi hi faith and afflicHon, **That no man sliouM be move,! 
by tbese aflliirtiuns.'’' We are certainly not now exposed to pem'cuiion.s,, but tbere 
are afiliciiuns peculiar to the Christian life. We are furewarned of tlicin, !Wi‘l llierefore 
are not, to regard thmii as strange or unexpected calamities. L Tfm Mr alfisiness is 
tka worhaf C/o'/. (lad is able to make us stand, and will cause us to be more than 
ciais|neruis. lie can even, while we continue in this staio uf \vari;m>, csiubnsli onr 
hearts unbLuiial be ill holiness. 2. This ska^ffustam is the arjt'A ' We must 
€i>(‘pcrate witii Oud, We must Ixiware of being either terrified hy threats or allured 
by blamlislpueiits. We must exercise prayer, watcMuliiess, and the active pierfuriimnce 
of Christian duties. 

Vers. 6— S.— TAa duties (f minister and people. In the reciprocal feedings of the 
apostle and liis Thessalonian converts, we gain instmetion regarding the mutual 
C'lmhict of mkiistor and people. 1. Dxitm of the miniskr. The affection and anxiety 
which lie shuuld have for his people; the earnestness with which lie should pray for 
them; tlse gratitude with which be should thank God fur their spiritual welfore; the 
jtyy wliifdi he experiences in the stem 1 fastness of their laith and the warmth of their 
charity; the care and diligence with which he should supply what is lacking in their 
faith. 2. lhifl-B(fili€ people. The reciprocal alTectlon which they should have for 
tiudr minister ; the good roinerabrance which they should entertain of him ; the 
obedience which they shoubl render unto him in spiritual matters; the constant 
I rayers wddeh they shuuld offer up for him. 

Vcr. 9. — Jby in ih^- spiritual welfare of others* We rejoioo in the temporal prosperity 
of our tTioiuls ; much more ought we to rejoice in their spiritual prospicrity. “ Now we 
live/" says the apostle, “if ye stand fast in tlie Lord.'' And similarly tlie Apostle 
duha says, “ I have no greater joy than to hear that my children walk in the tmthd^ 
Wtf must imitate tiu? angtds in heaven, who rejoice at the ri^pennuii'c of a simier. We 
must imbibe the spirit of the Lord Jesus himself, who is represented as rejuicing when 
be had found the sheep that was lust. We should rejoice (1) btaaiaso souls are 
restMied front hell and Kalaii ; (2) because ( hrisl is glurilicd iti the saUation of men ; 
(d) because new members arc bom into the family uf Oud; (4) because boundless 
happiness is secured. 

Vcr. 10. — Defvt ire faith* Oar faith may be defective In various ways. L In its 
gualitp* It may be mingled with unbelief or with doubts; we may only partially 
believe. If so, let our pravt/r be, “Lord, i believe; help thou nune unbelief.'' 2. In its 
objects. It may not eudn-ace all the revealed truths of redigioti ; wc may bo ignorant 
of some of tliem, or have ai'iopted erroneous notions concerning others. If so, we mnst 
“add to our faitii knowledge.” 3. In its eficaep. It may be too laucli «)f a dead 
faith; it may not exercise itself outwardly; it may not sufliciently influence our 
practice, it so, we must remember that “ faith, if it hai!^ not works, is dead.” 4. In 
its steudjasi/nss. Our faith may be wavering, unstable, liable to fail ; it may be 
variable*; somciimcs wo may be strong in the faith, and at other times weak* if so, 
let our prayer bo, “ Lonl, increase our iaith ” 

Yer. 12.-^Pmy€ratidre$Bi(i to Qhrist We have here an instance of prayer addressed 
to Olirist. The apostle prays that Christ may direct his way to the Thossaloidans, and 
make them td>uimd in love. The martyr Btotdicn breathed out his spirit in a prayer 
to Christ, And Clsristians iti general are represented as those who in every place call 
oil the Lord Jesus. “There is no foundation” as Bishop Alexander remarks, “for 
any such stat‘Uiumt as that ‘ truly primitive and apostolic prayer is invarkbly to 
God through Christ.*” Christ himself is' ofien in Scripture the direct Object of wor- 
ship, How, If Christ be not? God, the apostle and early Christians were Idokteiw* 
The divinity of Christ is the only ground on which the worship of Christ mti ba 
defended. ■ - , , ■ , , ' ' 

Vai«. 12 , 18 . — M^igiom pr^rms^ • .Li f% miMte ^ rdigims pmgrm* , tt !» an 
mcrease In love to ,to aJI S* 2*l« 
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ftaWishiiQGntof our hearts in holiness, and our being prcsente.i 
blamelesy before the Lord Jes?as Chrisfe afc his coming. 

Ver. 13— r;,e ultimate end of the Chrintian dhpeimuthn. 'I'lio estnUisliiiient d 

at the advent of Christ is the ukinuit; <!v.-i .u of 
thiis ianity. Or, as Jaiil elsewhere expresses the same Iriith, ‘■t.'nriM loved Jhe 
Chuich, and gave himfell lor it ; that he might sanotify nml eleanse it with ihe washing 
of water by the word, that he might present it to himself a gh.nuus Cliuivii, not havioi" 
f M, 'or"o-\’ “'i™! ®>wnld he 'holy and widmui- hleniMi'- 

le os'p r^l* y« W^meloss in t.ae .v of o,m Lord 

Jesus Const (1 (,OT. 1 , b) What a glorious coiisuiiimanon ! Wiiat a MTieetiu-i' of 

IhifTwiil t" r“i’ lacking in our 

laith will he su], idled ; ami all that is defective in our love will bo reiiiedied- ai 'l 

when the whole taurch tvili be presented faultless ami blameless beiorf’ God •' wh n 
stn and moral imperloction will be for ever excluded ! . « iu u 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


it y to b"'” “Lnlalone’’ ”l 

the minMry, he pa, ted with Mm M their '"'r''* 

111. liiii DESWN OF Timothy’s mission. It was twofold' “To o-t.ir ■ i 

t" your faiu,,” and “to knorrvourVaiih ’’ VV ' 

k’iS 7UtiiStOn> j he afilipHnna xwhirrK ... .1 -- „ ' . * 


7 • - ,,,, “o jvui laiLJi, ailCl tO ivIlOW V'Olir f-nili 1 *' •. 

foj k'is irmfito'iu J he aft] ictions which they were endurmv f tr ti,.’ 

tionshad a must diKturbino- tendency ‘‘M’W C^-) Uitvse 

tioas.” The converts had nS 


afflictions . . 

afflictions.” The con\’ertelad ne\XTnleV>ed'f»^ disquieted 'by tiieso 

apiwtle was more concerned on their behalf vlf f a>“l therefore the 

they remained firui. “ We LrsSves t L the Second Epistle, 

]Mtience and faith in all your persecutions and Cduirches o| y.-al for your 

i. O. (2) These nffliotiortU^rr^Dlvhm a^U ”, 

we are appointeil thereunto.” They we ™ thfrefon' “ i ^ that 
by the will of God, who has detSId S.’eir na ^ ’''‘«y c<>uio 

I send you forth as sl.eep in the midst of wolve?” Tr^ m'’’ ’^t‘‘'ution. “ Behold, 
(3) They were clearly loreseen by the anostle “ W! wnru not ticcideutal. 

teforehand that we are (o suflerlffliotioh^'* fol TMo rf '7 y<'« we told voii 

their cnnvt-rta of coinintr affliction lesf fhlyr n Buninters to furcwarji 

when forewarned, o4ht to LeTo^itA <J 0 

km forsake the gospel on account of Aeim “Eof S7l vht'’'o7‘, 

a moment and work .rat an exoe«ltog wXht of clm-v ” fd! ^ "'Ut for 

liie apu^tie wiis “ not io 


.rriS 


fet an wivantage oThi? cowms by Satan s&uld 

o relinquish their profossion ofit fA'i Th» / i 

aith ; for this “is^the vK hat Satan’s 


causing them „ 

•f MM JiMj-i ... 4, j, 


!^8i 
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yon concerning your faith.” (1) In relation to tlie Thessa1oiilana« Tlmnthy wonll 
(c() establish them by giving them a fresh exbil>ltion of the Iruth with its rnanifjfU 
t'vi.lenCfS. The strongest hiith needs confirmatiun. The apostles were iiulhe liabitof 
tn>ufinning flic stalls of the disciples (Acts xiv, 22). (b) He would emnfort tlNun cou- 
ccniing their filth by exhibiting the example of Christ, the gloi^ Ihal must accrue to 
th)d from tlicir steiulfustness, and the hope of the coming kingdom. (2) Ju relation 
to the apostle himself. know your taith” One obji’ct of his sending Timothy 

was to put an end to his own anxieties and doubts on their be! nil C for ho might fear 
that- his. ialinuv would be in vain.” He might iiope the bust bat fear the worsts for 
he was must deeply concerned In thedr welfare. — T. G. 

Yers, 0 — 8. — Th>' hap'fv^ i time of Tiimihp's vkU to Tlicsmhnim* This Epistle was 
written iiurne-liatoly after 'rimofhy’s return as expressive of the aprstlTs h sirry relief 
• atliis tkiinga ■ 

L The good titkxgs. '‘Your faith and charity, and that ye hare remembrance 
of us always, desiring greatly to see lus, as we also to see you.” 1. 2/nu> faifk Xl»^ 
was gratified to hear (d" the stead iasfciiess and so and ness of their faith. Thc^^ abunoded 
in tlie (1) grace which was unfeigned, growing, and lively; (2) in the doctrine 

of faith, wliich hat much light in it; (3) in the profesdou of faith, whicii they held first 
wiihmit wavering, out of a pure conscience. 2. Their hve. This, which was the 
fruit of their faith, had not wnxod cold on account of abrnindiiig iniquity. Their faith 
worked by love. Tiie two e races are always found togeilan*. Christian luve must he 
wlihout dhsimnlation, in deed and in tnub, fervent and constant. 3. Their amsiant 
fihd l-iufifif n-memhntnf^: of the ay^osiJt?. “ Ye have a good remembrance of us always.” 
They tijouehl mut-U of ihdr spiritual t<xichers, bore their persons in memory, thought 
of them witii aratbinie and respect, and, no doubt, reinembere.l them in tlu-ir prayers. 
4, Thvir ifvhire io Sit the, nposth, TImy desired to have their liicinories refreshed by 
a peivonal vi^if from him. if they bad Isegim to fail away, they would not have bfen 
so anxious to «ee hum There was a tender attachment on both sides, for tliero was 
a longing on both sides for further feiiow'.sliip, 

Ik' 'rim m/KioTs oE ’riiKSH aooi> tiiungs ox the afostlk. “Tlierefard' ^vo were 
cumfi»i1;i‘d over yon in all our afdiction and distress by your faith.” L The^ enahkd 
hifti, if not tofor*jef, at !oi>t to hear np, under a iveitjhfi/ burden of (rhiL He was now 
at Corinth, in perl! and persecution fi’om the Jews, who opposed themselves and 
blasplituned ” (Acts xviii, 5 — 17 ; 1 Cor. ii. 3), He was discuiisolate and dispirited, 
almost like a dea I man, carrying about with him the dying of the Lord desus ; but ihuv 
tlicnewsof Timothy revived him,'like life from the dead, infusing into him new’- life 
and vigmir. It was ttieir faith especially which comfortei him, 'iliere is no comfort 
to a minister conrfsa ruble to tl»at which springs from the stability aud perseverance of 
his people. 2. The vtrij coutlnnanee of hifi U/e seemed to he dependent upon their 
Btmdfasinm. For now we live, if ye stand fast In the Lord.” I'he language is 
almost painfully strong. Itsuggosted to them : (1) The necessity of continued wamiifuE 
ness ami fuiili, (2) I’he true secret of steadlastuess — ^l)elng “ in the Lord.” Tims only 
would ** they build themselves up in their most holy foith,” ‘^coutinniug st<*adfasily 
in tlio Cimrclds prayers aud iustriictious.” (3) How much they could alfeet, not the 
comfort only, but Hie life of thdr teachers, by their vigilance and perseverance I— T. C. 

Vers. 9, 10, — The apontlds gratitude to God and kk farther solicitude for Mb eomerfy, 
L His auAriTUDH Fort tuk jov impaeted bx Timothy’s tidixus, “Fm* what thanks 
can wo render to Ord again fir you, for all the joy whercnvitli we joy fm- your sal£<?a 
before our CLkI?” L Ikhim m words to express hk gratitwie :o God for their emistanegn 
2. 7%ejog he experjeuee i um not in the greed of mig worMlg adrauligr. he had gahiem^ 
but was the hearty and sincere joy of one profoundly intercstuii in tlioir spiritufil 
welfare. 3, It um jby ** before fiodf,” who sees and km ms ali inward ilmighii 
feelings^ and therefore knows its reality ami power. 

IL His TEATBEFirn AHXIETir-TO SEE THB ThBSSAI^OHIAKS FOE TIlfilB 
bEjXIFXt. and day praying exceedingly that we might sea your 

might perfect that which is lacklai iia,y<>nr_Mth*” His ]prajere had an ttxirtok|ihary 
fervency* Ministers ought to be i&ndk, hi fiiyer iir their flocks. % Itfimucim 
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in their fn’tL Tlicy bad alrcaily received the "race of faith and the doctrine faith, 
ami exhibited in its fulness the work of faith.” liut there were denciencics still to bo 
sttpiiiied. (1) Their ihitli wanted si ill "renter lower, for tiny had hardly yet. escaped 
all danger of relapse into heathen impnritiox (2) It wanted to bo innre widely 
<,liiTnse<i through, all the duties of life, fur they neodoti to mind honest iijilus|ry <iivl 
forswear idleness, (3) They needed fuller light upon the second advent. 2. Thv 
iiesign of the ruinklnj is to siqiphf these tkficknehs (ffaiili. Tlie apostle longed to be 
at ThcvSsaluuica once'inore, not only to ini]>art to them “ some spiritual gift, to the etui 
they might ho established'’ (Rom. L 10, 31), but to give theui^fuller teaeliing^upon Hie 
various points where their faith needed enlargement. It is God’s uurk to inertuse hiit h, 
but ministers can pruniore it as instruments, for they are ‘ 'for the perfecting of the 
saints in the knowledge of the Son of God,” — T. C. 

Ter. \l,---FM 7 'iher prmjev for his ]crs'>rta? retorn to Thcssalontca, Thc^apostlu had 
liitherto been hjindered by Satan from carrying out his intention. “ ]3iit may God him- 
self and our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you.” 

I. The apostle liKC'OGKiZEi) a Divixe HAxm ix all that coxceilned hispehsoxal 
LIFE. His wniy lo Tliessaluniea seemed hitherto blocked up, hut he Iblt that it 
depended, not upon Satan, nor upon his wicked instruments^, hut upon the will of God 
liimself, whether he should ever take Ih-at way. This implies: 1, U^>r fjornajs are 
9iot in our own lower, Man n ay plan his own ways, but t iod directs hi> g^fngs ; for 
‘*a good man's steps are ordered by the Lord,” 2. Our Jonnieys are toit fa he under- 
tahm tvithdut GW's luiU, (Jas. iv. 13, 14 ; Kotn. i. 10.) It is tur Idut to older us whesc 
and when to go, 3. It is in his power only to ri tnore the ohsfales to our Junrsuys, 

IL The apostle RECOGXIZED this PROYlBKXTrAI. GLMDAXCE as equally EXEIUUSED 
BY THE Fatheu axu THE SoN, 1, He prays here to hath Father and FiO'i. 'i’lu* saiao 
prayer is addressed to both without distinction, for the verb is in the singulnr number. 
Must not Jesus, thereforo, be a Divine Person ? 2. Father and Son are twre mjarded 
as possessing one ?,<?///, as excrci.sing a joint ageticy in the guidance of men, 

and as possessing an equality of power to this ciul Atlinnasius saw this hu't clearly in 
the grnmim^tical peculiarity of the jiassage. 3. The ttposfle eevrvises an ai^proprialing 
faith in loth Father and Son, for he speaks of *‘unr God and .Paiher,” and. our .Lord 
Jesus Christ. Me was, therefore, ail the more disposed to trust: submissively to the 
directing hand of God.— T, C. 

Ters. 12,^13 . — The ayosthhs pray- rfor the progressive saneiijlcafhn of the Thessahniais 
and their final pefeciiiai at the coming of Chrht, He has just pr:i\cd !<u‘ himself, but 
whether he 's to come to them or not, he has a prayer for their spiritual beuefit. 

3. CoxsiDEu THE Person to whom the piuyeu is AUDUESbEtL ** But you may 
the Lord tailargcx'’ It is the Lord Jesus, who, ‘^as the Purchaser of the Church with 
his own blood” has received the fuhn-ss of the Spirit for the bnefit of his people. 
It was to the Lord the apostles address«’d the unanimous prayer, ‘‘Increase our faith.” 

II. The blessing prayed for. “ But you may the Lt^rd enlarge and make to 
abound in love toward one another, and toward ail.” 1. Tlte existence of ttuir lore 
is f rankly admitted. He bad spoken of ** their labour of love.” lie pra} s now for 
its increase. 2. Their love was to he an ahoimdmg lore, (1) There wt're deb'cts in 
tluir love, as there tvere defects in their faith, to be supplli-d from tiie inexhaustible 
Source of all love. (2) The objects of their love were (a) “one another” thn.se of 
the housidiold of faith, who wore to have the first place m their aflections ; {h) !>ut 
“all men” likewise, as children of a common Pather, ft>r as we have opp<ai unity wc 
must do good unto all men (Gal. vL 10), the world itself being the fleht i.f om* 
missionary hibours. The Apo$ije Peter adds “love” to “ brotherly kindness” in the 
chain of Christian graces, as if to imply that brotherly kindness might become a narrow, 
sectarian thing, and therefore the love of man as man is enjoined. 

in. The design and tendency of this pbogbessivb increase. “To the end that 
he may stablish your hearts unblamable in holiness before our God and Father at 
the copiing of our Lord Jesus Christ with al! Ida saints.” 1. This implies that esiuhlM- 
ment m hohness u necessarily inmhed in the enlargement of both fhiih and love, 2, Jt 
implies that stability in hoUnm is the great end of Christiau life m a world which 
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slsakcs b'liuvcrs l\y f»-a,rj 3 and temptntionf; and deiiLsions. 3. B im.ph'c>^ iJiat 
per/vd Iii)ifnnsH 11 V, ctiMwt aj>pear with'm kfvre (Jod, 4, It ijnjiit d pvrjdd 

haiiucsti H rr ck' veil fur second eoiuupp (i) Ii] is iiot attainablij in this Uh*. HVe 
are not here wltlajut spot or wrinkie." (2) It k connected with tiie rejkenptiua 

nf the body, (3) It is cormecte*4 with the final ^lun Scat ion of the redemneti ; for all 
the sahits'are to be associated with the Judge as assessors ia liie final jndgiiienti (Luke 
xxil, 30 ; Jolai v. 28 ; 1 Cor. vi. 3). Therefore k*t us pray fur the increaise of faith, 
and love, and live in the blessed hope of the **day of Christ.” — 'f, C. 

Yers. lX^5»—Prof}f of fM fipodk*s loi^e for the Themihn/ans, I, Thm JifissroK of 
Timothy. L IJe o'vild no longer forbear, ^fark the inttnslty of his alluctioH. He 
reiieats the woDis twice, vcr. 1 and ver. 5, first in the plural, then in the sinpilar 
number, inn king, |erliaps, th:it while all the luissioaarics longed to know huw it fared 
with the TS^essalonians, his iongini was the ntost overtitastering. He m-iht hear of 
his converts, cost him what it might. The suspense was agonizing ; he could endure 
ic no longer; so d-ep, so burning, was his interest in their .spiritual state. What an 
example to Chrisiiau pastors n»nv ! 2. He uwuhl stihmH io an.y siterf/i^v * he vy.mld he kft 
alone at Athens. Alone in London ” has almost passed into a proverb. Loneliness is 
nowhere felt so a.uch as in a great city — a 

'• Crowded wilderness, 

Where ever-moving myriads seem to say, 

‘ Go ! tJion art nought to us, oor \vc to thee -away !* ” 

St. Paul felt like this at Athens. To the student of history, to the lover of classical 
antiquities, Atliens is one of the most attractive of cities. To St. Paul it was almost a 
dosert. lie <l*ws nut seem to imvt^ foiunl delight in natural beauty or in hisUnic 
association.^; tlie one object of liis life was to extend the Ke»ieenvT’s kingdom, to win 
souks to Christ. Tne Athenians of his day had much cnrio.sjfy, m?{eli versatility, but 
no depth of character, no real longing afb'r trntli, Tlmy did not persceaite; ihty had 
nth eartjestiu‘ss eimugh for that. Ihit inockt?ry and indilTercnce were more painful to 
St. Paul Hum danger and suffering. He cenild. not fe<.'l at home in Atliens. And ho 
was mm td liaise meti to whoin sytnpathy is ainutst a necessity; his <ine earthly 
comfort was the Htaricty oft hrisiian friondH, ^riiis Epistle ahows the intensity of hia 
affections; he can scarcely find words strong enough to express his love ft.>r the 
Thes.'^alonirins, his yeaiadng desire to see them again. Yet he had S] out only three 
weeks, or perhaps a short time longer, at Thessaloniea. How, then, must lie have 
jirizedi the sia'iety Timulheus, tiie dearest of all his friends ! He was his brother, his 
fcdluw-laL’.urcr ; he could ill spire him, especially while laltouring in vain, as it .seemed, 
in that mo^t uncongenial place. Bat he would send him; he would endure that 
isolation winch was so oppressive to him. Even for himself if, was better than the cruel 
uncertainty which he could bear uo longer; and the visit of danotheins would be very 
useful to the infant Church at Thessnkmica. So he thought it gno I ; it pleased him, 
there was a pleasure mingletl with the pain, to l>e left at Athens Aom, There is a 
pleasure in selksacrifict*, severe but real; there is a peace in the conscious submission 
of tlie human will to the blessed will of God — peace not granted to all, for not all 
take up the cross, but very |>rccioiis, very high and holy. 3. So he sent his closest frimd 
mid mmpanioih ills word.s show how he felt the separation. He deserlbcs him as, his 
brother; elsewhere Im calk him bis sou in the faitii, his dearly beloved son. His 
presence, his loving care, his aiectionate sympathy, were very dear to St. PiuL 
iiis help, too, was very neeilful ; he was the minister of CtocI, Sr. Paul’s fellow-laboiiret 
in the gospel (the readings are somewhat coafused, t)ut the meaning is fihiin) ; lie 
could assist him in liia iliflicult and almost k*artleHs labour at Atlums. Lika St. Paul, 
he delighted to serve God, to (bvGouk work, to preach the glaii tidings of thcaton'e- 
raent, the reaurrection of Christ, the life and imoioriality brought to ib:!st by the 
liord Jesus. There was work, -hard 'work, enough and more than 'i.'uougb, for both of 
them at Athens; Wt Sfc. Paul,ln Ms intense anxiety for the Thwsalonhms, sept fo 
them Ms dearest companion and his feestMjier. Old work must not be iiagleeied 'foi 
new ; it i» a common temptation. of ''ail the Chtirches pressed mpoa, Sfi'FanL 

- TliemMktorofyodmueteamfof.^^t^'''i0ijdf'entfu8ted . 
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IT. The pnErosR of TiSotht’s mission. 1. To BhiUUh Hem. 'i’hcy were hut 
liC'Oiil'j'tes— Cliristkns of a few months. The fir.st work (>■ ilrawhit' u.eii' to take an 
interest in religion is often_ easier than the work wliioli follows oi stabli.shing ami 
building them up in the fiiith. It is hard to per.severu; we know it from our own 
nmy he that by God’s grace we have drawn nigh to the crueiflod One- 
wo have li It something of the sweetness of his precious love ; our he.arts h.aw hiirneii 
within ns as we listened to his voice, “Come unto me.” In such moments we Irive 
lei t, perhaps, that our work was well-nigh done, and our souls .s,aved for ever-\ve 
thought that we could never fall from him whom wo had h-.ained to love .«o dVarlv 
lint a little while, and we found ourselves miserablv disappointed. ’I'lie tiini; of temrd.a' 
tion came; or perhaps, without any definite temptation, tlie fro.slmcs.s of tho.se gUnviriv 
leelnigs passed away ; we lost our first love, and sunk hack into that cold indifiercnce 
which we hoiked we h.ad shaken off for ever. We lost all that we soeim.l lo have 
gamed; we hau to begin our work again. Alas! many are thus alwav.s he-.j,,,,;,,.,.. 
their .sim-i nal history is a series of oscilIation,s between permitted tweh .ssness •im! 
feeble reiieiitance. 1 hoy make no re.il progress towards that holiness without wliieh 
we cannot see God. Jhey need a Tiiimtlieus to stablish Ihein. It is one of tim moat 
important one of the most difficult, duties of the ministers of God to p.'rsevcre Gmni- 
selves, to load others to persevere. 2. To com/o,^ Hem. or rather, iwrha s toexhon 
them. Ihoj needed hotii, comfort and exhortation. The cross was couii’n» Timv 
were hut babes m Christ; they shrimfc from its sharpness. But “wc mnsr’throunP 
much triliulation enter mto the kingdom of God.” The giacc of perse vei-ai re is Iw 
Mouneel m the bracing air of affliction. « The trying of our faitl/ workm h int ent ” 
TW flesh, arc, alas! to many of us hut em, t v sounds 

fl'^es if wc are to ho Chri.sti.ans inm ed. The 
sentimental religion of mere poetry and feeling is a weak and sickiv exott- it will 
nevei bear the wld b asts of temptation, it will not sfaiul in the evil dav 'J'imothens 

aceopt it clicenully as the law of mir Christian 

embkm of our religion; the cross ira 

not profit us unless we bear the inner cross the’^soirifn'ri 

into our souls by the txiwor of God the' Holy Ohosr'Iff rGp: i 




' / i"! 


mto our souls by the piowor of God the Holy 01 st '11.^1 ‘■‘‘‘“‘■'fl'-'® '''tenght 

wt.; his death upon the crosis gave a deei) and a\vfnl\J 
, inve^ited the cross with glory and solemn ZuZ.t f ‘'1“®-/:-'-^ meaning to the word. ; 
have followed him. One aftw annthOTtL^ i ^ attractive sweetness. Hi.s .sainte 

- tribulation Prom dm Srm of n-t?!-"''':;' 

cllinv us of the w lerJ?! a “ ,P*''^’'"liso their voices .seem to float around 

^ iifpir' Wa mU^' %l EufeiUheteX” 

J. '.w A. »,S.X i.wK£;r * V.”f .‘Sl’S'.'S' ‘/."S””' 

ter the^’ knew the blessiyi story of threes and fhLTi,^* St. Paul says ; 

The Churches of Macedonia hf d a mat^kl Ifaffltdmr W ® the cross, 

in tlie same way, but the cross haalhn aa.i « ml. *’"*' called to suffer 

have tnhulatibn” « We Srap^W Twrro"f'’®i&'“‘ y« «'">» 

mariyr’.s deatib. hut the mawvrfftdrft i« danger of the 

the pmycr wlfi'ch 1 dair/K «|gvm LTnT” ^ essence lies' in 

h. is titp, orcilijitry ittoM>sBiihr6 nf fliL cj>^ out* 

«« m . Wlw l«i « ,Cf) BKMhad 

As OhryeosteiB says. If 4 phys|p^^y^ hfe j54f of 
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toms of Ills disenfie, lie is not so terrified when they come. ^ I'hns the Tlmpalomans 
wore prepared tv» see the snfforings of St. Paul and his compawons-~-pre|>ared thmps^elves 
to filiuw tlmmi as they followed Christ. The preacher must not dwell excUisively oa 
• 1 , *1 .i? „ -t: 1 .... ^ x.. s rvMtet, Tviint to fcho cross : be must; 


the hnalit side of rcUj|ioiJ, its beauty and its joys; he must jx)int to fciie cross ; h® ®iisi 
la’ttn.iw*" nnd !»is tn ondiiro hardness aS 200(1 soldiers of Jesus GhriSt. 


lireimiA himself and his people to endure hardness as oesus unnst. 

hp. tima siill cLuxiQUB, ihc afllictlon liftd comCt as 


fo) Bid thuiHjh he had teamed tkem^ M was siiil aimms, 1 ne anuenon ima wine, m 
ho hi»l said. Ilo knew that they were sulTering; he felt lor them m their te»k 
Especially ho was anxious to Is now how that newly formed faith of theirs would 
endure the first shock of persecution. The temjdar had tempted them that was 
certain. Jriieso trials were his work. It was permiited; it was overruled for good, as 
the event sliowed. But it came from the same evil one who had tempted Job to curse 
(lod, and was foiled ihen by the patience of that holy man, mid now, by liic grace oj 
God, vonehmfed to the Thessalunians. But St. Paul did not know the issue. He bad 
};eard of the t- mptution, and with the tender, trembling Holieitude of a loving parent he 
feared — he mmld imt help f« -a ring— lest his iahoor should prove in vain. Mark, again, 
las firm belief in the personality of Satan. He knew his malice; he was not ignorant 
of Ills devices, and he feared fur his children in the faith. - x i 

Lessoks. 1. Pray fur the love of souk; seek to love souls a great love, jw 
St. Paul yearned for the salvation of his converts. 2. Be content, like yun, to simer 
privations fur the souls of others. 3. Fray for the grace of perseverance ; be distruatiui 
of self; trust only Clnist; watch always. 4. Expeid aOhtiuuUH, duistisemaiits; twy 
must couic: tliey lunn a necessarv part of Christian experience; be prepared for them. 


Vers. e-lO.—Th return of Timothm. I. The good sews. 1. The faiA ^ 
charity of the Thessah nkms. Tins was gocn! tidings to bt. 1 aul. ^ 1 lie 
tuliiig.s to all wlio foil, flio misery of sin, to all who ha(i_ hi'oii nisticsaoil by t s . ^ , 

3 'Kirpkfxiug mysteries of life. Tidings of a Deliverer, ol an atunenient, oi ^ 

help of Gudls Holy Spirit, <»f eternal life to come, were lull ut -ff 

tb© TkcssaloidsiiiB. Out of that fuj^t great joy sprang other gdts ui joy. i h^ 


had 110 greater juy timn to hear tluit their children were wa* (iug 

had 60 enterecl into the full meaning of thnt short prayer, I hy will ^*^P^*t* i 

as it k hi heavffii/^ that they had kumicd to share the hidj 

inliabitanta of limveu rejoica over one sirmer that remntefh* Good y 


nut incau this or that earthly succes-s, hut the growth in grace 
we tiins affected when we hoar of the victories of th© gosph ® 
iibroad, of converted si oners, of holy deaths at horned 
spiritual stale. If we know ourselv^ the deep blessedness of 

shall count it gtMHi news iodeod when we hear of other souls being drawn nt rkrivitmul 

fellowship, fho glory of God is the one highest object to which f 

look, and each redeemed soul brings new gfery and honour^ to tae f 

deeper, the purer our joy in the growth of holiueas arouna us, the |.x 

while we arc yet on iaith, to tie holy joy of heaven. Timothems ^ 

the faith of the Thessalouians had not wavered in tiie fiery trtal, ^3'***'^ ^ 

livi.« ami fervent. It was gliul nows indeed to St. Paul, Ihetr fjjf 


iivmg aim icrvem*. twwa w ww. -- cA-ffa 

a/mt/e. St. Fa«ii had a tender human heart; ho writes 

.with a fresh joy, with the temlorest lom Tim steadfastnoRs oS 'y® 


part of th© gitod news ; but also their iiersonal love for the aixistle 

him. To hear tliat they lovoil him still, that they desired ^ P. Jt ’ ’T 

they roaioinlxired bis presence, his wor#» hia affection, ws very »weo w \ . . 

ll 1ST. Pawe’s wmiaiiT. 1, f/e «ws <mfm-ted. Be had n^ ■ 

encotiragement, Hince h« left Tbesi^oiiica h© had met with uJnk-nU 

ilkapphatinonii at Atheui; and now Cirinth h® broad 

ties, iimeh hafwsid by the perseciiliotti of tie Jews, toil ug hard hu ' * 

U® ltl|g,th«m of his iiioessitles, ii|s But ' How 

w«# foltli that brought him oomfert,' that ©ncouragm ^77 ^Tnhmr 

thiifcia* wrftw1« frtoat bavc thft ThcisaloniMiS. whO Sb lOV*©.. tue apobs-i 1 t 


thw© w§wi« m-iist have pleased the Theisaloutos, who » f him aock 

^'Ihdr feilh was goc^ tidinp to idmi fold that Ihat- 


im§ ooimfart in 


nows to them. 2. Tueir^rmverance 
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vw ”7n*^T ?r it was to die daily, to bear atout always in the body 

the dy ng of the Lord Jesus. But if death, as he says, was working in him, there was 
balanced It; a new life, full of warm, glowing feelings, full 
onnHnniTn^* “spiratiODS. And that life vras nourished and sustained by the 

tontiniud piogress of the gospel. The tidings of their faith gave him a sense of bfe a 
spintnal energy, a joy analogous to that joy in the mere sense of living Which we 

i ® J'^y was wholly 

IHvil rr of Christ m other souls seemed to stimulate the energies of the sanm 

. ^vme life in himself ; he felt the water of life within him springing hp with renewed 
rts wss, as he li..tened to the glad words of Timothons telling'’ him imw-'tlje 'rhe^- 
salonians were standing last m the Lord. They were in the Lord, .as bo was-iu the 
sphere of Ins gracwiis preseni^, of his Divine working ; and to be in the l.nnl i.s life for 

nothing® union with him, witlmm wlnnii we eail do 

Christians were in him; .so was St. r.-ud. TIjeir life and 
Ins life aame from the same Source. The knowledge of their faith aird love their 
spiritual life, quickened the Divine life that lived in him ’ * 

JnL }■& thanks God for them. ' He regards thanksgivinv as a 

r* mercies. So the psalmist, “What .shall 1 remfer 

unto the Lord for all his benefits towards me?” He fulfils his own iirecent “ In 
evCTything give thunks. Thanksgiving is the outflow of a loving heart. The love of 
God is the very essence of religion; and the more we love him, the more fervent will 

ftr Vr®'? u^^‘''*"Pi' for the 1'hes.-aluiiians, for their faith and 

love : for faith and love come from God, who is the Oldeot of faith who « 1 

iioij J-Ove. A He thanks Oodfor kis own imf, Holv toy thf^ fritir nf thA n 

|ffc of the Spirit, the foretasti of the jo/o^' heaU f ft must tuel thaS"^ 

kvinr and complete. He thanks God'for all the jov wherewit h he ms 

joyrng. ifaere were no shadows to darken its i i 

g 3”"^ Tl-ssalonmns., /nd U wfs ir^ Tt tl^e 

Lfoo thanksgioing. Prayer and thanksg ving ever go to ‘f i e, • 

a; i’ ‘ •“ ? g s 

^ „ “ PJy their daily task with busier feet, 

■tlecnuse their secret souls some holy strain repent.” 

earnestness, and in delight, the nearer^heTaws to (S ‘ Uaim T? ”5 

moreof his time; it fends to assume more and more Sreif f lace t llmv “’f 

ot life, the most imiwrtant part of each day’s business * si pi n , ‘ 

alomans dwpened the importunity of his LJeenZT HI He ir 
see their face. To see a good man’s faee fe Vieo» k' ' • prayed that ho might 

source of true pleasure. St Tofn ilS 1“ ’’“we, to touch hi.s hand, is .a 

friends, “ that our joy,” he says, « may lie ^’hrisiian 

he might he ensblod to do tS J H. had h^n W '•‘■’'■'‘t 

wltSiristCs tay Kvii®Lrr^o“’Gfd®\«[tT^' '3hins‘h3hfS‘ k.mw‘: 

^.0. 1„ to.M.is. ..d 1. ho, I, 
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Vers. 11 — 13 , — BL FauTn for hi$ converts. I Gon iioiskt.f is the 0 KI 4 Y 

Giyeb op ALii GOOB TiiiNGB. 1. He mn give the aposHe and his ammiH the great gog 
(f another meding. The Tiiessalonmns might be zealous in their religious duties; 
Sr. Paul might pray exceaiiogly, alcove measure ; hut it is God himself, not any creature, 
from whom all goodness flows. The word aMy {^‘himself’’) is em|)liatic. lie only can 
save; lie only is the Giver of joy. He is our God, therefore he is able; he is our 
Father, therefore he is willing to help us. His is the kitigdom am! the power and tlie 
glory, and he loves us wdth a Father’s love. The apostle adds the Saviour’s Ham© : 

God our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ.*^ He addresses Christ in the language of 
direct proyer. He uses, t<K>, a verb in the singular number. There can he no satis- 
factory explanation of this, save that furnished by our Lord’s own words, “ I and my 
Father are out*.” ^ From him only, the Triune God, cometh every blessing. He can 
bring St. Paul again to the Tiiessalonians. He will, if it is good for him and for them. 
2, He mn increase in them the great grace of chartig. Lore is the chiefesfc of all 
graces; it eXpls all manner of sin little by little from the heart which it fills; it 
consumes selfishness little by little with its heavenly fire. It must abound in the 
Christian’s heart, for it is the best of all treasures ; it must be fervent, intensej, for 'luke- 
warmness is hateful to the Lord. It must be wide in its range; for that love which 
rests on some men because they arc agreeable, and excludes others because they do not 
please, is merely liuman ; not of God— mere natural affection ; not the precious grace of 
holy love. God lovetl the morid ; the measure of his love is the gift of his Bon. His 
saints in their ]'H>ur way must imitate him. He only can make them abound in love ; 
for love is <,)f God, and every one that loveth is born of God and knoweth God. Love is 
the best gift of the good Spirit of God. We must covet earnestly that great grace, and 
seek it from him of whose only gift it cometh. 

II. Goo CAN FiTOFiL TOE ooDB WORK WHICH HE BEOAN. 1. HoUness cOmes from Mm, 
Without holiness no man shall see the Lord; and it is God the Holy Gbost who 
saneUfieth the elect of God. He can cleanse the thoughts of the heart by his 

Divine inspiration. He can make the soul that was unclean pure and blameless. W© 
must listen to his voice speaking in otir hearts. He checks tis wlien we are tempted to 
sm ; he calls us ever onwards to holiness, to self-consecration, to closer union with 
Ghrisfc. It ii our part tn recogniiia his awful presence, to shrink with godly fear ftoto 
grieving the indm^clliug Bpirit, to make silence in our hearts to listen to his'voie^pto 
pray with ever-deepening eamestnasa, ** Speak, Lord ; for thy servant hearefcb.’’ 2* Me 
mn miahh m to ^mrmmre. The |Balmist says, **0 God, my heart is fixed, my h©^ 3 ft',!s 
fixed/’ That fixedness, that establishment of the heart in holiness, cometh from Gody 
it is Irs gift **Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on th#a, 
k‘cause he trusteth in thee.” We need to he rooted and grounded m love, to be 
strengthened with all might by his Spirit in the inner man. Then we shall persevere 
uutn the end; then we shall be found unblamable in holiness at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ with all his saints. Bt. Paul ever looked forward to that second coming ; 
It filled the whole range of his hopes. So ought Christians now to live, ‘‘ looking for 
and hasting unto the coming of the day of God.” 

Lessons. L St. Paul prays that God would direct his way to Tjie^^saloiflca, We 
limy pray for the gr^at blessing of Intercourse with tliose whom we love; but it muat 
he ** m the Lord,” in humble submission to his will 2. But above all thiogs we shouhl 
p»y ft>r their continued growth In grace and holiness, in preparation for Ih© coming 'at 
the Lord. — II 0, 0. . ^ ‘ 

¥©r8. 1-— 13.*— The subject Is still grmi desire to am the L Paul ai.on r; 

AT Athens. Wherefore when w© could no longer forbear, w© thought it good to ho 
left behind tl Athens alon©.” There Is continued the use of the idurai ; i^ut A is to bo 
regarded as corrected by the us© of the singular in the fifth vt'rse. Tlie correction 
ml^tm to theroksloii of Timothy, whfeb Is to bo uBderstt)od as co'.oring FaulV being 
left behind at Athens,* For want of full materials It Is d.iihculi to usiderstaml the 
hiring of what l» said in the Acts of the Aptties ott what is sail here. But- the moat 
probible account of matters stems to be the following. Silas and Timothy were left 
behind at Beroea. They that conducted Paul from Berma brought him as far as 
Athte#' 5 '’ttfcd wtoned with'# wamaiidment unto Silas and Timothy 
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tVtat thev should come to him with ail speed. Here comes in the ^liiik which is givcu 
here: Wheref«M*e (Le, on account of his endeavour to see the Tliessahaiiaiis iKuing 
twice proved abortive) when he could no longer forbear {Le. when he was necessitatci 
lu dve some relief to his feeling of being orplianed), lie thought it good to be lelr, bt-bii/d 
Atnens alone. This was a change of plan, but arising out of the very he;-! Acliisg. 
He sent on to Bercoa a second commandment, that Timotiiy .should |>roce <1 ib TiK‘^>a- 
lonica before joining him, Silas meantime remaining at Beroea. In iluit ease Paul was 
ret/hjMt behind at Atiiens, though not with the greatest literalism. Jh; was k-ft 
Ijohiud from the point of view of Timothy going on to Thessalouica, arid also of his 
}ntcnti’'n to have had Silas and Timothy with him at Athens. It was liR'da/mg uhne 
at Athens that made him think of sending for Silas and Timothy, 'while his eoiuiueiurs 
from Bcrma had not yet left. He felt the atmosphere to b<* so oppre.ssiye beytmd his 
ex|K.-ctations that he longed for their fellowship. And w’hiie ho was waiihig for them^ 
as we learn from the Acts of the Api'Stles, the feeling did nut abate, lie went furih 
into this beautiful city ■which was associated with the greate^t inrclleeirial reduoment. 
And, though a man of gigantic intellect, he was not attracied Pa the study uf its works 
of art or philosophies. Xo, it was the gospel sandals with which his Ihet were shod. 
It was in the light of Christ that he contemplated the city. Its principal works of art 
wore teiniiles, '"There on the Areopagus was a temple of Mars, witli the subterranean 
sanctuary of the Furies. On the prominent Acropolis was the Parthenon, ur teuiple (f 
Athene, the protectress of the city, and, next to it in magnificence, the Eructheum with 
its presiding deities. A third rock was associated widi Jtjvc. 'J'lmre was an altar of 
Prometheus within the groves of the Academy; the Lyceuiu was dcdicatul to Apollo. 
At every turn were structures connected with idoktroas worship, ami, :imuu 4 tlie many, 
tfje eye of the apostle detected an altar with this inscription, the Unkuuwn God,"’ 
from which he afterwards took occasion to preach to the Athenimis stnoouf the eknuen- 
taiy truths of religion. It while alone in this oiiyfun of iiloU^ uppresset! by its 
false furjns of religion, that he longed for Silas and Timutljy to come on to kirn. But, 
sirong as his desire for their fellowship was, it was soon <»vermasiered by another, mz, 
desire toward the Thessalonians, for the gratification of which he was ^villing to make 
sacrifice by remaining nlono at Athens. 

IL Mission of Timothy with reference to tof Thffhaloniaxs. '“'And sent 
^J’imutby, our brother and God's minister in the gosjiel of (fhrist.” ddmutfiy i.s Home- 
times called rauis stiii; he is here called hia brotlier. He was a son who lia*] afreuly 
grown up to be a comjtaoioii and associate in work, lie wins one to whem i’aul gave 
coramandnuiit, yet it was properly to God that he stc/Oil or fell 1'ke spiifrv in whivli 
lie ministered to God was the gospel of Christ. It was liis duty generally tu bring the 
gospel of Christ to the wants of men. But let us think of if as his duty speeiaiiy to bring 
t he gospel of Christ to the wants of the Thessalonians. 1. Tinwfhi/ ivai to k to Injlmitre 
thvm against their being moved bg the pressing afrikikms. '*To establish you. and to 
Ciuufon you concerning your iaith ; that no man 'be moved by these afflictwnsd' The 
adhetiooB, not conhned to the ThessaUmians, but luiviug the first rmen-nce* to tlicm, 
are regarded as present. It was Thessalonian affiieiions that fortad Paid to leave 
Tliessalouica much sooner than he had intended, it was in a manner Tlmssaloniau 
alltictious that followed him to Berma. At the time of miding Timothy be may have 
had kto informatimi of the things suffered by the Thessalonians i»f their own country- 
men. By then, be could only think of the aflllctionH as what inlghfe any 

moment be experienced by them. In consequence of those afflictions 'riuitithy was 
sent to eMabikh them, it was work which might ex|>ose 1dm to the attacks of the 
virulent Jews of Themilonica; and this establishing work is usually commiited to oklt*r 
men. But that by which he was Idniseif established was ids mcHsage. Am! it was to 
this that he was to look for establishing: the Thessalonians, lie wiw to exhort them 
<'not comfort them) coneerning thdr faith, that no man slumhl be moved by tiic.^e 
afflietimis. He was to hold up persuasively before them the gospel of Christ, tlmfe tluvr 
faith tlo.-eby being strengthened, .they might be kept from apcwtatiaiiig. 2. Tkt.r<>^ 
mjs retmn. for tkeir mt being momd hg th afflkihns, For yoursclws know that 
, hereunto we are appointed. For, verily, when we mm with you, we told yom before- 
hand that we are to suffer afUictionf ex^en m it come to pass, and ye kiow.” Ttie 
,yjiessulonlaJ,% and Paul as and. nol, they alone,, were ,,ap|X)lnted .to-. suffer 
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It was tlu* sovereign, all-wise decree of Ond tliat^ through the afflictkiii of his people, 
the gospel was to be spread abroad, and traasraitted to fotiire generations. And tint 
was a reason why they were not to be moved in afllicflon. They were u«t being made 
the sport of chance, or simply left to the will of their enemies; but tliey were suh- 
mitting" to the reasonable necessary appointraent of their hcavmi'ly Ifafher, and that, 
along with others, llie Thessalimians were well actpiaioted with this doctrine. It had 
been' faiiglit tliem bv Paul, when he was with them. And in this bo was simply 
following tin? great Teacher. It was impossible for him to Injld out false expectations. 
He tuld diem whom he asked to enter into his service tliafc they were to count the 
cost; they iifniht be called even to lay down their lives for his .sa'ke» Ami at the laar 
he recurs tv) this in speaking to his disciples. ** If the world hutefcli you, ye know that 
it hath hated me bcihre it liated you. . , . llemember the word that I said unto you, A 
servant is nut greater tlian his lord. If they persecuted rne, they wnU also perseoute 
you; if they kept my word, they will keep yours also. • . . These things have I spoken 
unto you, that ye should not be made to stumble. They shall put you out uf the 
synagogues : yea, the hour cometh, that whosoever killeth you slmli think that ho 
olrerctli service unto (jcd. And these things will they do, because they have not kuowB 
the Father, nur me. But those things have I sptdten unto you, that when their hour 
is come, ye may Fenieinber them, how that 1 told yon.” As Paul, after the Master, 
taught, so it ca,me to pass, and so they had experiiuice. Being thus prepared before- 
liaud, their aftlietion, instead of shaking them, was fitted have a confirming effect 
■'Upon ,,t hero.' ■: ■ ■ ■ ' 

HI. OF Timothy with befkeexce to Paul. For this caiists I also, when I 

could iiu lungrr fv.rheur, sent that I rniglit know your faith, lest by any means the tempter 
had teuipti'd you, and our iahimr should bo in vain.” It seems best to connect 
with ** sent,” as is grainmaticaliy allowable. lie sent nut merely for the sake of the 
TheBsalonians, but also for his own sake. The .adlirtiun was a special reason why he, 
Taul (the singular being introduced), could no lunger forbear. He wanted information 
regarding their faith, Coonccteii with this wun anxiety. As a fact, the tempter had 
them. God tempteib no man; Im seeks only thmugh aillictbn to make his 
]ie«.ph» cu{u|uuror.s. Throuuli adlictiun Satan, accoriliug to his nature, had sought to 
St duce the 'I hvssalu!'ii:ins to ajRJstms^L And it might be that by some rueans (for he 
is fertile in means) he b;'ul siujci-eded in his uofariotis object, in that case his labour 
among the Tisessahuiians. aisl iaburiuus praying for them, in all of which im had a 
natural interest bmbre God, would be vain. It would be as if his lot had never been 
cast amofig them. Wishing, then, to have his mind relieved from tlds state of anxiety, 
ho luid sent on Timothy. 

IV. Goob xews from Tjuessaloxica, “But when Timothy came even now unto 
ns from you, and bioiight us glad tidings,” Paul had meautime gone on from Athens 
to Coriufh, wliere, according to Acts xviii, 5, he tvas joined by Silas and Timothy. He 
lost no time in writing to Thessalonica after their arrival, Timothy, who seems not 
ti» have delayed by tlie way, was the bringer of good news, of a kind if gospel — ^beina, 
indeed, tidings of 'ihe fruit^of the gospel He announced what the gospel had wrought 
for the Tliessalonlaiis in three particixlars. 1. your faith,” Timothy was able to 
tell Ids master, by whom he had been sent, that they had such a bold upon the Divine 
help, that they were abb to stand against the assanlts of their enemies, 2. VAnd 
love,” He had also this good news to tell Paul, that, in thf3 face of opp.)sltion, they 
were not weakened by division, but were only dnnvri the ciostT together In the bonds 
of Christian love. “ And that ye liave good remernbranco of us always, longing to 
see us, even m we also to see you. He had the further tidings to convey, that they 
had a lively Impressirm of all he had ten to them — to whom, under Goeb mure 
any other, they owed their exlRteuce as a Ohtirch. His name \\‘m a savour of a^aweet 
mieli among them. At aU Umn they thought of him with pleasure. And as ft had 
beem told them that ho had a lagging to sea them, so they wished it to be told life 
that they had a kmglag to see again the fac», and not less to hear again th^ 
their teacher, . , , - ^ 

¥. CoMfOBf iMPAiTto BY TEB opoB ,BBWS. For tMs 
comfcned o#er you la 'all our thtomhyp.iir 

yoMted fwt la Ihe w^towtoa tbiiBly »ew« 
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from a far coiintr?.” When Jacob knew that Josepli w.i.s alive, bin revived. 

Paul had not a little of distress and affliction, of trouble from withmif, that was 
straitening and oppressive, at Corinth as elsewhere; but, when the gt'ud news canio 
regarding his Thessalonian converts, he forgot his distress and aftlictirm. ^ lie was corn- 
forted over them, in his brooding love. What in them specialiy cominunicated eonilort 
to him was their faith, i.e. the faith which enabled them to stand last in the Lor<L 
So dependent was }]e on them for happiness, that he only truly lived, had life in its 
vigour and elasticity, if he could think of them as standing fost in the Lord. 'W bile 
he thus acknowledges their steadfastness in the past, he gently appeals them to 
remain steadfast in the future. Let them not take away the conditimi Cit liis happiness. 
A Christian parent is dependent for his happiness on the conduct of his children. Il he 
hears of them, when on going out into the world they come to their trial, as d(‘parting 
from the Lord, then his spirit is crashed. But if he hears a good report oi 1-heni^as 
standing fast iu the Lord (in his strength and purpose), then his bones Mre made fat. 
And so TwS it with a Christian minister and his people, 

VL Tiiaxksgivino on account of the good news. For what thanksgiving can 
we render again unto God for yon, for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes 
before our God?” The good news, the glad tidings, hlled the apostle's heart with jny. 
^There is an unhallowed joy which is not worthy of the name of joy. Not comiecttA 
with a recognition ot God, not in accordance with God’s laws, it cannot bear tlie Divinq 
inspection. The joy of tlie apostle for his Thessalonian converts was not of this nature, 
it extended over a wide range, but over all the range he joyed for them before God, It 
was not joy away from God, but joy to which he could ask God tu be privy, as being 
joy in their Christian state, especially in their Christian steadfastness. 'Phis pure joy, 
which was his life, the apostle poured forth in thanksgiving. It was God alone wht) 
had made their moimtain to stand strong; to him, tiiercfore, was due all the praise. 
Thanksgiving is a return wdneh God desires from us for his mercies. And we must 
often feel, with the aj^ostle, that we cannot make a sufficient return in lids form for 
mercies bestowed upon ourselves and upon others. 

“Through all ctornity to thee 
A joyful song I’ll raise ; 

For, oh ! eternity’s too short 
To utter all thy praise.” 

FIL Prayer wuth which the thanksgiving is nnENDED. “Niglit an<l day praying 
exceedingly.” He gave thanks when he prayed, ami that was night and day. ' He 
borrowed from both, which is suggestive of morning and evening as fitting seasons for 
the duty of prayer. How fitting that in the morning wc should turn to C^od and 
consecrate to him the powers he has renewed ! How fitting that before returning to 
the world, to meet its tempi ations, to be entrusted with optjiortiiniries of ustduhiess, to 
meet what Providence has awaiting us, — ^how fitting that before we take tlie first ste|'» we 
should implore the favour of him on whom the lot of every day depends 1 How fitting, 
too, that in the evening we should thank God for the benefits of the day, that wv. 
should seek to be relieved of the burden of its transgressions, and that we sluaiKl 
commit ourselves through the night to the keeping of him who neither slumbers nor 
sleeps! We can understand that the apostle would borrow largely from the night; 
for, apart from his labours night and day, his prayers here are described as beyond 
tneasure.^ What a rebuke to those who, Insteiui of breaking bejirnd bounds iu the 
ifn|)etiiosity of devotion, narrow their prayers within small compass, or omit them 
altogether I Here we discover the secret of Ms power; and let iia, in this uiickvout 
age, go 'back to Ms style of praying,. without any loss of intensity, beyond bounds. 
Two buI^Ms of i^rai/en 1. “ Tl^at we may see your face/* It hm been said of Paul 
by^ James Martineau, that ardent and generous soul had fastened itself on no one 

living object, but on an abatmefion, a thing of his own mind, th truth ; ” “ that he restal 
nowhere long enough to feel his nature stlemtly yet irrevocably depositing itself there, 
but was at all times ready to gather up his feelings and pass on that he loved his 
dismples less in their individtml twsohs and' for their own sakes than as depositaries of 
|he’iwth--as links of a living chain of minds by which that truth would complete its 
and find a pas^tag© for its mtvating power* But It is difficult to know wJml 
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pemoiial attachoierit Is, if tRere are not the marks of it iii'Paul. Did lie merely* gather 
up Ills feelings and ]jass on, w lien he was driven by persecution from Thessaionica? 
Ko; the Thessiiiuriians, in the short time, had obtained a place in his heart, which wm 
liufc transient, wiiicii they have to this day in heaven. And night and day, when he 
was away, they came np before him in his audience with Ood; aiu! wluit, going beyond 
boiimls, lie asked was partly this — that he rniidifc see their face. He wished to have 
with them, soul with soul, such as i-^ best promoted by direct personal mter- 
cuursc. I'liat he eirjliraccd so many in his affection, that he could not give them more 
time individually, did not make his attachment less truly personal. 2. “x\iid may 
1 X 11001 . that wiiicli Is iafking in your faith.’* It is true that Paul had an object beyond 
seeing their face, juid that was that he might the better impart to them spiritual benefit. 
But is tliai attaclihig imjwtance to the person only as a home for the truth ? If so, 
then it is what should be true of ail affection. The more ardently we love persons, the 
more sliouid we love them not as mere earthly beings, but rather as having a heavenl}' 
conslitutioii, As those in 'whom it is fitting that the truth should have a resting-place 
and i onto. 'Fhe mure we love to see their face, the more we should seek to perfect that 
which U lacking In their faith. Paul meant no reflection on the Thessalunians, who 
were little rupixt than beginner> as believers. It was not to be expected that they had 
come up to the full uuksnre of faith. They had stood the tests to which they had 
been put, but there mieht be stronger tests coming. Meither they nor he had come 
up to the fulbnieasured faith of the' Master, who had stood even the forsaking of the, 
Fat!i(T. to come among them, he could only hope to be helpful in making up 

tiie de!icu*iu'ic:^ of liieir iaith by a fuller and mure earnest exhibition of gospid truth. 

VI ij. PitAVKii. THROWN INTO FORM TO BE OVERtIKAlVD BY GoD. TwO pefifiom 
cnrnspuntiaiij io the tim suhjeets of prater, 1. “Now may our Hod and Father Mm- 
self, and ilie Lord Jeans, direct our tvay unto you.” Faiil prayed to have his way 
directed tmlo the 'ilicssaionians. In the same way the servant of Abraham prayed to 
have libs w’ay prospered in the obtainujg of a wife for Isaac. We may learn that we 
arc to make evt'u external arrangements subjects of prayer, “Our Hod and Father him- 
self . . . direct nur way unto you.” Satan, with Ms misaBthri>plc qualities, twice sue- 
ceciled in huiderhi-: i»im in his endcjivours to prerced to 'rhe'isaiuulca. He Doks above 
Ms *-wn iet'bhf eieUMVimrs and the hinderingvS af Satan, to Gud, hi^ almigbtiness and 
fatberliness, himH'lf t.» diirect his way unto the TiiesiialaniiUis, “The Lord Jesus direct 
our way unto you.” We may Icani that it is right to pray to Christ, though ft Is more 
usual to pray to the Father thn>ugh Christ. The way of his servants, even the 
external way, is in his sovereign lumds. We must not forget that he controls all things 
in heaven and in earth. In this \arse there is a most remarkable enallage of numl)cr — 
two norni natives iollowed, not by a plural, but by a sliigtiiar verb. It is one of the 
most striking ])roi»fs in Scripture, all the more tliat it conies iu incidentally, of the 
absolute unity of the Father and the Son. It ivas made effective use of by Athanasius, 
in his case against Arias, 2. (1) Jfarc immedki.kiip “And the Lord make you to 
increase and abound in love one toward auotluT, and to all men, even as wo also do 
toward you,” If there is any distinction between the two main verbs here, it is that 
the first refers more to range, the second to degree. It Is implied that^theThessalomans 
already Increasml an I abounded in love; still there was room for Mgher things. 
“ Wild her 1 come or no, the Lord make you to increase and abound iu^ love,”^ They 
were to increase and abound in love one toward another ^viiliin the Ciaistiau circle at 
flliessalunica). and tuwanl all men (the wider Christian circle, and, beyond It, tho world 
lying in wickculncss). 'rins is in conformity with what Peter says, that ^to bmtheriy 
kindhesg we are to ad<l charity. There is a, cimcentralion of our affections in our hprue. 
But we arc not seifi.Hfdy to coniine them there; rather are we to get there refreslimcrit 
for a wider circle. So there Is a amcentratioii of our afleciioiis in the Church oi* 
mdarged home. But we are not to make it-a tdose guild; rather, iu its ndreslimg fellow- 
fhip, aro we to be fitted for embradiig in onr affeetkm the whole worki Tho apOBS;!^ 
supper IS Ilk pctilion by hk own example* It is' literally, “even us we also toward yoiiJ’ 
And It fa Itetier to leave It thus indcHnite, that Paul’s example may exiend overp^ 
and preicafe. He wms not one who Imd confined hk afiteetions to any 
but they had gone out toward them in Thessaiomca, and were still- going oufo'' Jijk'. 
true that, whoa the truth finds a home’iha'perwa, there isw look ^ 
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fmding a liome by him in others. And the more truly and deejdy wc are attrsrdied to 
men as persons, the more shall we with. Paul feel prompted to view llieni as apitMiiiteil 
for the transmission of the truth. (2) UlUmatel'y. “ To the end he iiniy siablii-h ytiur 
hearts nnblaihable in holiness before our God and Father, at the coming ol «.nir Lord 
Jesus with all his saints.” By the stablishing of our hearts we are to^iuiderstand our 
being made proof in our inmost being against temptation, our being plaeeil alrovo the 
reach of a fall This is to be brought about by love proceeding from faith. As l>vc is 
said to be the fulfilling of the Law, and the bond of perfection, so it is here viewed as 
coDsuminating our establishment. We are to be established, so as to he in the s]?here 
of holiness, sanctify without blame, and that under the searciiisig y^'t lovhig lye of 
God. Such a consummation seems far beyond ns at present ; but it wul K'- I'calizedi 
for us at the coming of our Lord Jesus with all Ids saints. His pjower oyn* the evij of 
our hearts, through His blood and Spirit, will then be fodly inanllested.^ With 
imperfect holiness now, then we shall be saints indeed. And as Cnrisfs saints, the 
trophies of his power, we shall attend on him at his coming, and swy hi thie nnijesty of 
his train. Lot us, then, give love the sweep of our being, to the disioduing of sin, to the 
incoming of saintliness, that in Christ’s day of triumph we may be, with the saints, in 
his train. — R. F. 

Yer. 5. — Jlotv the work of the gosjpel may he fnistrated hy iemptaikm. St. Paul luis 
just referred to the external hindrance to his journeying tfiat Satan was able to throw 
across his path (ch. ii, 18). He now writes of a much more serious Bataiiic opposition 
in the temptation of his converts to unfaithfulness. He is anxious lest djiring lila 
absence the fierce enmity of the Jews, either b}" some mure vifUeut attack on the 
Church or by the harassing of incessant petty persecution, may at length have l)roke:i 
down the fidelity of the Cbtistians at Thcssalonica. And h*.* shows hi;, anxiety by 
sending to inquire of the state of the Thessaloiiiaii Cluircli. Tim* tlangor in which these 
Greek Ghrlstiaus lay besets the people of God in all ages, tiunuli lim tonu in which it 
presents itself varies considerably. 

L Thb temptjsh RAisr.s up temptations in order to Furs'riiATE lum Wi)3n< of the 
GOSPEL. 1. The tempter furnkhes iempifatiom, A teniptiitiuii implies two things: 
(1) a latetit appetite or desire in the mind of the rempfeti, which appeiittj or desire may 
bo natural or acquired, innocent or corriq>t, such as the innate insrinci of .M-lf-prescrva^ 
tion or the artificial craving for .strong drink; and (2) exteniid cireuiu>iiim,Ts timt tend 
to rouse the internal longing. Kuw, the tempter may work thnaigh either of tie .*^0 two 
elements of temptation, lie may sway the mind towlnxis certain thoughts ami itnpulses, 
or he may present to the mind occa.sions of sin by brinaing about an rtrrangimumt of 
circumstances which shall appeal to the internal desire in sucli a way tljat iialulgence 
would be unlawiuL Thus dangers appeal to the instinct of self-] reservations and for- 
bidden d<‘li:jlits to the love of pleasure. 2. These temptatwhs tend to f runt rate the work 
of the (jo^peL All is undone if the Church prows unfaithfiih .High kmaviedge may 
be acquired, elaborate organissation may be perlected, busy work may bo aocoinpllshed*, 
and yet, if the purity of the spiritual lile is invaded,.or the faithfulness that sinmhl mark 
the soldier of Christ corrupted, the labour that led to the happiest results all i?i vain, 

Ii. The tempter can only feuhtuate the work of the oospel when the 
TEMPTED YIELD TO TEMPTATION. I. TM pQWOT of tU tempter u Umikd to temptatim. 
He can j)ersuade; be cannot compel. He may use threats, or lie mav use cajttha;j. 
But he. cannot use force. For the violence that is done to the liudy of the ma'nvrls 
no violence to his soul, but only a |K>werM persuasive iufiuenee. Hman go«*s like 
a roaring lion. Ho has a deep throat, but blunt fangs. 2. We are fm to rmM 
temptidion. Temptation cannot destroy free-will The 'tempter sijuply trit s to induce 
us to choose the evil If we do not choose it, he is powerless. Ami \he ileclsiuH \\v< 
entirely with ourseh’'es. 3. The grim of Qod wiU help m to resist iempiuihn tiiedaaii/p 
We are not left alone to battle with the tempter, if feiatau is agaiiiat us, Uud is for uh* 
Btronger and greater Influences for good are provided for amutmctirig the evil iidiueiices. 
But these are equally outside our, liberty of choice— good persuasion as against had m* 
suasion. It is for us to lend ourselves to the helpi'ui grace of God in Christ if m 
we to be strong to resist temptation and to prevent tiie work of the gospel from beirm 
liuatiated in F, A. ' ■ 
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Ter. 8. — Si. FauFs deimtkm to his cofiverts. L A picturk i>F (JinusTTAN love* St 
Paid is Intensely devoted to his converts. Thcdr pros]ierit.y is his lile, Tieh* unfaitb** 
folness his death. Love of the brethren is a cons|4ciioas fcatnre in the? early Christian 
ehanicfer- — more t.u)nspjenous than, alas! it is in the modern Church, ' An apostle 
felt mure than a brotherly love for the Churches he had plaiited. His affeetioii was 
that of a lather for hhs children* 1. Chrmtkauhj promoks nit'e fat others. It is 
direciiy opiiose.l to a self-seeking exchisiveiiess as much in spiritual as in worldly 
adairs. As it hfos a man not simply care for the enriediing of hiin.v.'lf wiili ioaierial 
weak]'!, so^ it eijnally furbitls him to seek only for the savinu: of his own ss.aiL The 
Ohnrtdj of Ciuisi is always requiredi to have in view the oh»ject widch Ignatius Lo)ok 
propounded a.- the great eiid of the society of the Jesuit.s when he wrute, "* The end of 
this s'‘'foay is not only, wiih the grace ot God, to devote ourselves t<t the sulvatiun and 
perfo'L-tioii <jf t<ur uwii souls, i)Ut also, with tlui saute Divine grace, to hibour most 
earnc.^fiy ha; the salvaiiuu and perfoclion onr neighbunr.” 2. Viirklhinitff hinds 
OhristitiffS by* th^ r In hnnds affectum. This is its aim, ami this is what it dtx^s 
when uiihiiiUcred by culpable seUisliiiess and culJuess, The gospel introduces a new 
ex|}erieiiee intu the world. Chri^riau love is quite nidike ]iag:ui frieDdship, being (1) 
broader; (2) detjp.jr, founded on s; iritnai union; and (3) warfuer, 

IL Ax iKnrcEMEST to Chiitstean Fim-miTY. 1. The inducement is ffnt direct and 
P'rsonal. St. Paul urges ihe Tnes'^idouinus to be steadfast because he feels his own 
life to be \vra|.>ped up in their Ihlelity, Fur bis sake, it not for tlrdr own, he desires 
them to resist Pirn temptaduus tliat are trying tliem. Xu dcMiht so dvivoted and alFec- 
tiorifite a man as 8i;. Paul wt>uhi be* able to bring great weight of |'>ersuaHion to iH*ar on his 
converts by tin's appe:tl to tluur cunsideratiuii fur their spiritnal fatheu'. A similar 
inilutmee may be le-lpfu! now. If we know tnuc who ha:5 laboured, ] 'rayed, aud watched 
l.ir uur soul, sui'tdy the desdre nut to grieve him at the last by proving all his toil to 
huve» bta.u in vain siionld he n najtivo im* ]>rutiling by it. The schuiar shonUl fosel thus 
towards his ttaiclnr, the child towards his (’hrisiiaii mother; nhovo uli, every one of us 
lowanU Cdirist, that his work may not.he iu vaiti — that, alter all he has suffered for ms, 
he should not ho umde to sutler hy ns, 2. Further^ the tiutHccmnat is tjvneml and 
iujlrtadiah If the stead tashiess uf the Thossaluuiaus was a matter f)( such profonod 
cfmeorn to St. Paitb it must have, been uf groat importance in itself, liens is a strong 
o-ns-'u for nut thinking iiglitly of Christian fidelity. An apostle feels that ho lives iu 
the faithfulness of his converts. How supromedy ueces.sury must that faithfulness bo 
h>r them! how supremely necosary must it ever he for the Church ! 

ll.L An example foii Christian work. The. Clmrch at Thessalorsica was faithful 
St. Paul was not disappouiiod iu his friends. The secret of this steiidlastuoss may bo 
s m in the .spirit of the apxjstlo. lie was no perfunctory pireacher. Not only was bis 
heart in his work ; his heart was with the people to wdiom ho nrinistcred. Their 
fnihfulness and failure were questions of life and death to him. The servant of Christ 
has here an example of supreme int.crc.st. Learning, elucf ueiiice, Iiuilness, zeal, all fail 
witlii>ut love. I'he preacher who identifies himself with his people is the most success- 
ful in winning them for Christ — W. F. A. 

Ter. 12. — 3%e increase qfhve. L Tub jncbbask of 3lovk is the first essentiii* of 
Christian' pi'iouress, St. Paul sets it first and by itself as the root and Hecret of the 
blameless Indiness Indore God which ho reganisas the groat consummation of porfectkin. 
The Church has tuo cdlen disregarded this primary note of progress, priferring growth 
in knowledge, enlarged activity, and more extended Indiieuce in the wnihl, tMt h 
needs to b..‘ wen that the one measure of spiritual prosinTity is the clegreo in which lave 
alxmiidH. d'he reasons for this honouring of Christian fove ure apparent. 1. J^mm i$ iM' 
mud like (Jad of uU hmmn ewperiences. Wo are nearest to God when we love oim 
another most. 2. Tom is the montfmUfnl grace. It does most good to tbo world a®d 
inspires the best service of God. B, Lme is the /(muduimn of all oilmr gr^ms. ' U 
openS' the eyes of knuwledge, and kindles the ardour uf acid, and inspires the life of 
and breathes holiness into the soul ' 

IL ’'This ihgesasb of mm mum m in.wtekt a 8 weoiu as in imNSitf, , 
enough that we have a very warm, passionate devotion if this is' wntiufd to a liattOP 
olrele* Qm of the moife, liaprtaat imtmm of Ohriutian Io¥% ia to lha 
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DatLirai kindness of persons of an affectionate disposition, is its breodtlu It is not Vo 
by fancy and couiined to the arbitrary selection of a merely limnau k>Ye. 1. It 

dirist. ^ Tiiongli St. Paul does not bere express tliis truth, be implies it. For lif? 
is writing to a Christian Church, not to a mixed crowd of men oi the world. He 
assumes devotion to Christ, and seeks for the fruits of it. Kow, it is ]iart of the gl‘*ry 
of Christianity that it rev’cals man in his most attractive chnrncter when k shows 
Christ to as. Thus the enthusiasm of humanity is possible, beeaus{‘, iirsi sering nnu) 
in Christ, we afterwards learn to see Christ in every man. 2. .It ot/jua-.'/s lutojove/or 
all ChrisUav.s. The special characteristic of the brotherly love, so much esbtU’ctd in 
the Kew 'I’estainent, is that it flows out to Christians as such, irres]UT live ot ]'ersoiial 
attractiveness or the reverse. Of course we must have our natural alVitniios ar.d spi^cial 
friendships, Christ had as much. But we must not cunliric Chrislian lovti to such 
cases. Indc( d, the specially Cbn.''tian character of love is not seen until this love is 
bestowed upon those who would not have received it had they nut bcuu ^united to us 
througli Christ. 3. Jt must extend to all men, Christian love is not couilncd tt> ihe 
Christian community. The disciple of Christ is the true ])hiIarjthro|d.'-r. It is nut 
simply that in the spirit of Christian imiversaiism we are to endeav<:)ur to drinv all men 
wdthin the fold of Christ; we are also to love them while they n-n ain tuitside it. We 
are to love them as men. From this we may infer that religious exelusiveiiess is a sin, 
that Christian people should take interest in all things human— in ihe science, art, 
business, politics, and social and domestic affairs of tlie world. T'he ]uogress of our 
Oiiristian life may be measured by the cheerliii sympathy, breadth, and generosity tif 
our humanity. 

111. The iNCKEASE OF LOVE IS A FKUiT OF DxviNE GEACK. St. T’aul pHivs that ilie 
Lord may make the 1'hessalonians increase and abound in luv{?. 1. J.,om is oahj 
possible where the hard heart of seljishness has been softened. It is the work of Oiid';^ 
Spirit within us to make tins change, God also casts cait tlie iinpuritifs wliich deadtm 
genuine love and the aversions which limit it. 2, Looe sprhnjs up In m hij contact 
with the Divine love. That love must be revealed an<l abroad in (Uir licarts" 

ill order that our love may be stimulated. 3. Nemrthdess huru'in Injiueiuxs help the 
development of OhrlsUan love. The apostle referred to his own exam[ii«i : i'lven as wr* 
do towards ,you.’^ Ciiristian love is contagious. The study of the lives uf men uf 
large-heartetl charity is hclpfiil in the overthrowing of our narrow prejudices and the 
arousing of a broad, strong spirit of loving-kindness. — W. F. A. 

Ver. 13. — Dlvme cuUttre, God is carrying on a process of culture with his ])eo 2 de, 
training, educating, and forming them according to his own ideal of hiiiuauity. To 
ignore this process ivliile admittmg the inercifurkindiness of God in i>ther resj^ects is tu 
take a low view both of ])rovidencc and of Christianity. To recognize it is to do muedi 
towards lightening the Iniriiens and the mystery of all this lunuteiiigibio liic. For 
])ain, temptation, and disappointment can be better borne when we know that rlio end 
of God’s dealings with us is not our enjoyment of present ease, but our education in 
character, 

L The subject of Diyike culture. ‘‘Your hearts.” The e»lueatiun that secur. s 
good habits is a shallow training if it leaves the source and spring of conduct untcmclH^h. 
it may drill; it cannot discipline. Neither is the more infusion of knowledge, nor even 
this with the addition of the cultivation of tawte and ihe development of menial energy", 
the great requisite in God’s culture. He aims at renewing and purifying the he;irL 
He is not satisfied with decorous condtict as & mask fur a Ci jrrupt heart. I hit, baviiii;: 
secured purity of lieart, he knows that right conduct will follow, klor^uvcr, if thu' 
external act may appear to men questionable, God, reading the heart, accounts 
pcojde blameless when the motive is good. 

if. The chaeactee MotiLUED uxler Divikb cui.titbe. ‘‘Unblamable in holiness;' 
1. It h holiness. God does not satisfy himself with the forgiveness of the past; we 
sliould not be satisfied with than He aims at the real and positive iiolimass of lii^ 
]>euple. Holiness is more than dutifulness, more than virtue. It includes these human 
types of goodness, but it goes beyond therm It goes down to thought, affection, ami 
eorHiuct, seeking clean liands and a pure heart It rises to the character of Gud bin. 
self. Holiness is godlike goodness, as virtue is human goodness. 2. This holiness m 
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to lie mihkiwthe. It is to be perfect. It is to stand the test of a Reareldnr- =cnitiin- 
\et It IS nut afanni iiegatire purity For we may be blamed for sins of .aalsL 
mucii as lur mus ut trun.sgrcssinn It is the mirirofi.aWe servant w!m is .,ast into t o 
iuiiei’ darkiias.s. hi be niihlaiujibie we must buthfuiiv disdiar-e ouv Crust 

in Tiu: STAXOAUi, -VIJIKI) AT K DiviSE ci-i/n-raC TLe liu!i„ess is to be unldaia- 
aMe belurc oiir bno and latliei- at the coming of our Lord desus will, nil bis s',' i s 
1. Gud IS satished With 1.0 less holiness tiiaii such as is |,«re i« /,iso«v, A/ri. 
slanua-u is b.w heeause our conscience is corrupt. The height oi U-,.,i’s aiiii'is only t ' 

I e measmed by the loltiiiess of his own character. Nevcnheless, l e it remember, d 
(..,<1 wh. oAj'uc! in. mure ol ns than is linmaidy possible. The anolencr aims at ur,,'’ 
.iMemg a ikrleef iluwer Up to has uuii ideal, but still only up to his ,,wii ideal of vvhat 
a tiuuei .shuiJa he; l,e uuo.s not seek m it thp properties of aniiuo! or man •> The 

world 

IV. The sTABiMTy secl’kkd bv IIxtise ci'i.tl-jie. '‘SlaMish your hearts.” Hich 
culture mien pHamces a resu t^ which Js brief in proportion to its excelleucc. Thu 
Joiced bot-hrm>o jouer .soon laues. Ivuowleoge acijuired simply to meet an examina- 
tion IS rjuukly lorgmtem Tims is not education. Gml aims at mom ihan the mom“y 

_ V. Till- Jir iN-s IIMPLOYE!, roK l UyixK fiTTUnK. Ver. 12 describes this. It is an 
inriviising ai.d iovey ^ fh.liuess springs from lore. They greatlv err X 

seek It 111 t.ie .micy and eiiil! altitudes ot au inlniimm saioriiimss. UiMrintmifChristimi 
ove and by a i.road, i, radical love ..i mankind, wo are trained in the purity which 'may 

be at last quite biaiiieless, eveo iii tnu si<j;ht of Outl—W FA ^ ^ 


ExroBvnoN. 


CIIAI'I'KE IV. 


Context , iUh eliuiiter tlio swomi 
portifni r 4 ‘ litu Ejioslle .--itg prnetiea! appli- 

i*idhm 'rbe a|wistU‘ i-xhnHs 

anti vnhvuts i ;.<■ I'liCb'-sil.iniaii.'i to nuiko pro- 
irim-i in tin* i’lulhiLin life, ami praciiso 
those ctunm.iiuluu-iits wiu'eh, wlmn he was 
with them, lie tlierii by the uuthority 
of Jesus Cliiisst, hail eaJIetl them 'to 

holiness uml U the renniteiatitm of their 
Ijeat iien pnielioes. Timy numt e.s|iedally be 
oil iheir lejauist im|mri{y, to ivhieh 

fis bJeutiles they were formerly so prone, 
llo who rojfeknl his injunelions rejected, not 
man, but ImsI, whoso fomnmmls they were. 
Aw’llmy wore iiiremly tan|;ri.t of God in the 
active practice of Chriftiian love, so they 
mast abmind therein. They imist not allow 
thciB'iscIvcs to bo led away by exeitemmiLas 
if the day of Cllirlsi %yem at liatith biit wilh 
quietness ami honesty perfonii the duties 
of llioir earthly enllhig, nml so coiamend the 
gospel to unbelievers. And with .regard 'to 
thdr iinxlety conoerning the fate of their 
deceased frieiHia, they wore to'be ^imfqrted 
by the thought that tho dead in Christ 
wonM be m losew at the but would ' 


I rise first, ami, along with the living, would 
j be cuugld; up to meet tlio land at hia 
; eoiiiing.ami so they shall all be ludted in 
one holy fellow.^-hip whh Ijiia. 

_ \>r. I.-Fnrtliormore; Idfr.dly, thmlh/ ; 
./nr//,r jTki— uitrijiliiciiig tl.i; , ‘It, Mil},' or pnii- 
tr.'id part of the Kpbtl.'. The ii|».rih- u«.» 
the sanii* word elsewhere at ihe tdiise uf his 
Lpistlcs (comp, i Uur. sill. I ; Hpiu ?l 10: 
Pliil jj. S; 2 Them 111,1). Then; or 
rather, ihenjore ; conriee! Ing f his exhortation 
with the cdusing versos of the last chapter: 
In order that you may be established iin- 
olaniably in holiness ut tlic. coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, you must do ymir part, 
you must earnestly slrivo after* holluesg, 
wo ; to be restricted to Paul. Beseech you, 
hrathrou, amd exliort^you by the Lord Jesms: 
or rather, -ni ihe hml «Jesuw; that is, iu 
fellowvhip with him-— the sphera or element 
withiii which 'the npoHthj bcsnugliit «id 
liorted the TiiiisHaJonhius. I|e wrote m Urn 
orgtm or Instrument of the Lewi Jesm ■ 
That a« ye have reoeived of m hwn 
appeals to the exhort at irms which h# 
them during his mklauee among at 
Theaaakmioa. How ye ought to walk md 
to pleal® 0od| how you ought to oundnet 
Smimhm mmto pkas© God, The walk- 
lug was the iumus of pleasiug, The 
after those words, on the aulhorily of mana- 
addbi oven fQ : 
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would abound more and more. The apostle 
acknowledges their Christian walking ; 
tlu'j had al^:eaily entered upon the road; 
their eondiict was snnetUied ; but he exhorts 
them t(^ abound therein with still greater 
care and tiilelity. 

VcT. 2. — For ye know; appealing to their 
meinory in eonfirmation et' what he had 
said. What comiiiandnients we gave yon by 
the lord Jesus; or, ihroiujli ihe Lord Jesmi 
that is, not merely by his authority, but by 
means of him, so that these commandments 
did not proceed from Paul, but from the 
Lord Jesus Idmsulf. We have here, and 
indeed iir this chapter throughout, an asser- 
ti m of the inspiration of the apostle: tlie 
commandments which he gave to the Tiies- 
salonians ’were the commandments of the 
Lord Jesus. 

Yer. 3.~~For this is the will of God, The 
phrase, “the will of God,’* has two signiti- 
cations in Seripliire: the one is the de- 
termination of God — his decree; the other 
is his dc4i‘<‘, tlmt in winch he delights — a 
will, hciwever, which may be frustrated by 
the perversity of liis creatures. It is in 
this latter sense that the word is here em- 
ployed, Even your sanctidcatioa ; complete 
consecration; holiness taken iu its most 
eneral souse. Our holiness is the groat 
esign of Christ’s doatln and is the revealed 
will of God. !S(!me (Olshauscii, Liiuemauu) 
restrict the term to moral purit 3 % and con- 
sider the next clause as its e.xplanation 
(comp. Uoin, xil. 1). That ye should abstain 
from fornication ; a vice fearfully prevalent 
anumg the heal hen, and which, indeed, 
they hardly regarded as wrong. Especially 
it was the great sin of Coriiitlj, from which 
the apostle wrote, the patron goddess of 
whieli ciiy was Venus. 

Ver. 4.— That every one of you should 
know how to possess. T’he word here ren- 
dered “possess” rather signifies “acquire.” 
'i'he, E.V. renders tiie clause, “that each 
one of you know how to possess himself of; ” 
hence it, admits of the translation, “to ob- 
tain the mastery over.” His vess&l. This 
word has given rise to a diversity of interpre- 
tation. Especially two meanings have been 
given to it. By some it is supposed to be a 
figurative expresaun for “ wife,” in which 
sense the word is used, though rarely, by 
Hobrow writers. I^eter speaks of the wife 
as the weaker vessel ” (I Pei iii. 7). This 
is the meaning adopted by Augustine, Schott, 
He Weite, Koch, Hofmann, Lhnemann, 
Biggenbnch ; and, among English 
posi^w, by^ Alford, Jowetl*. ERicoti apdl 
Eadie. Tins mt'aning is,^ however, *io be 
rejected im usual aaid Saratoga, wl 

able to what follows in tlie next verse. The 
othci; meaning — “'Cno’sown body”-— is more 
^afiroprlaie* Thus Paul says, ‘♦We hw 


this treasure,” nainely, the gospnl, ‘Gn 
earthen vessels” (2 Cor. iv. 7; con-ip. ^n.l so 
1 Sam. xxi, 5). Tiic body may well ho 
compared to a vcsrf<*h as it eontidns tlio 
soul. This meaning is jiilo] >ied by Chry- 
sostom, Calvin, Grotins. iM-ngv], Gishasmen, 
Meyer; and, among EnglL-h t-xposltors, by 
Macknight, Cimyhcarc, Indi Aiexmulei-, 
Wordsworth, anti* Yanglian. In aaiicUftca- 
tion and honour. Whui ihe tiposile lu^ro 
r€>qxiirc‘s is that every one slioahl obtain 
the mastery over Ids own It'uly, and tliat 
whereas, as Gentiles, they hud Yielded their 
members servants to mic'.-i m; ss and to 
iniquity uiitn inicjuity. the>;, .-liould now, 
as Christians, yield their luemhers senmnls 
to rightoousriess unto hidino,-.- (Ihnn. vi. iPb 

Yer. n. — Not in the luat of eoaeiipiseence 
— not i/i the iHmhm of hai (R.Y.) — even as 
the GeniUes which "know not God; and 
therefore from whom nothing better was 
to be expected. The -moral sensiJ of tfo 
heathen ^Yas so perverted, .um! their nuinres 
so corrnjd, that flaw lo'dced iip.>n foroieu- 
tion as a tiling imlhierent. 

Yer. il — ^That no man go beyond; or, 
iran>ujres$. And defraud; or, as it is iu the 
margin <»f onr Bibles, op/ov.s's er. ocrrmic/i ; 

(R.Y,). His IsroJrer. Xol an ex- 
hortation against ilishoTU'sty, or -prohibition 
against all attcenpfs to <jverreju‘h in UMud 
mutual intercourse', us the vou'ls would at 
first sight seem to imply, aiid as some, eou- 
sider h- (ilo.’iuaun, Idlueuiann, iilggiudoach); 
but, as is I'viilent from fisc etniioxi, u con- 
tin iiutiou of the former exhort: njoa, n prohi- 
bition against impurity. In any matter; m% 
more properly, iik thv uuiUto\ namely, that 
about wliieh L have heeu ddssmniving. “ An 
example of the modest reservi^ and refined 
dtdleacy whieh elmnieterize the holy apo.'-tle’s 
language in speaking of ihingTs s\hieh the* 
Ge.itiies did witliont shame, and thus, by a 
chaste bashfulncss of words, commending 
the duty of unblemished purl ly in deeds” 
(Words worili).^ Because the Lord Is the 
Avenger of all auoh; either of all such as 
are tluis defrauded or of all such sinful 
pmctlceB, As we also have foxMwamed you 
and testified. 

Yer. 7.— -For God hath not caEed m uato ; 
or, for Hie pwrpom of. Ynoleaimep ; nmrul 
uneleanucss in general (ennip, I Cor, vi. IJ), 
But unto ; or, «u ; iu a s/fdfi of, Holiness ; or 
mnGtijkation ; the^samo word oh in tlmthial 
varsc; so ihul holiness is the whole sphere 
of mil! Chri.sikn life, 

Yer. K,— He lihirefore that dsspiseth ; or, 
^ ifi W in the margin, reJeoLih ( IhT.). What 
is rcjeck'd is either the above ronahamls to 
moral purity, or the Chrl-.tia;i caiinig to 
holiness, or, better iftill, Paul himself, as the 


* See also Jewett^ 
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or.-jitn of God. Despisetli ; or, rejeGtrih, l?ot 
3 ’,!.;; ikit is, not me, as if ibe eommamls 
wi'r«* given from myself— were of mere 
lintiKin' origin. But 0jd ; the Giver of these 
So uIho Peter said unto 
AfuinuiH,’ ** TIiou liiihi not lied luito man, 
but unto God’^ (Aek v. 4); ami oar Lord 
Bays, “ He Oiiii rejeetefb yon rejeeteth me’’ 
(!‘nkt‘ X. HI). Who liath also given unto ms 
Hs Holy §pMt. If ibis is the eorrert 
i\a'ling, tb( n the apoHlo here again asserts 
ids «mui iri>jii!ulinn, juitl thatin tlin stroijgefei: 
ami ylaiiit'St teniis. d'be Iwst mannserijds, 
imwaW r. read. '•* wiio givelhhis Holy Spirit 
imlo yun"’ (H.V.)— a strong eiiforeemeiit of 
holiness, inasinnch m the Holy Spirit was 
given i hem for 1 lie express purpose of pro- 
ducing lioliross witilin them. 

Ter. b, — The aim-ile now proceeds to a 
new exhorlal ion. But as tomcMag brotherly 
love. Ib-iilaal y bi»ve is llii} io\e of Chris- 
tians to Cbrisbans, that {«j>cei:il aifection 
\Yhieh believers to each other; a virtue 
whi<*h was can’i«'-d to sueJi period ion in the 
primitive Cljurcli us to ouH forth Iho ud- 
mijatii n of tiieir im.ilh* !! advors;irios. This 
vis lno is often inenlcateii in .Scripture (Me*h. 
xiii. i ; 1 John iii. 1 1), and is disiinguisbed 
fr<mi love in gcnti'.d (2 Let. i. 7), Yo need 
mt that I write unto you ; a doUcate nud 
gentle tiproof. For ye ymirsolvcs are taught 
of Gotl. We are ne-t liere t«» think of the 
new c .nnnandnead of hndhcrly h,»ve givmt 
by Saurtur, m ron the Hivijmc.ompassifut 
excitiijg ns tu hni'; but tanght of God” 
by the inllnemM.s Iff the Spirit on tlioir hearts 
and consciences to love one another. 

Ver, Hi.— And indeed y© do it toward all 
the brethren which are in ail Macodoaia. 
Not <tnly to ILuse in TLe.ssrdonica, but to all 
believers in your country and neighbour- 
liOud. But W 0 beseech you, brethren, that 
ye increase more and more ; that ye make 
progress in brotherly love— that it^'increase 
in |jiiriiy, in warmth, and in extent. 

Ver. 11.-"' And that ye study; literally, 
that p he wnhifkmi. To be quiet; to avoid 
to live in peace. Worldly ambition 
excludes cpdettiess and prompts to rotless- 
liCSB ; so ttnit the npr^stle’s admomtion reallj 
ye be ambitious imfc to be ambi- 
tious,” The nnrcBt which disturbed the 
pence of the ThoHsaloiibin Churfdi wm not 
|«Iitle«h blit religions; it arose from the 
cxeiteinent naliirally occasioned by the 
otttranee of the now feeling of Olirktianity 
among tlnmn It would also appear that 
they wuire exeiled by the idea of Christ’s 
imineciiate advent This bad occasioned 
disordiTs, aud Iwd cauiteci several to neglect 
their ordinary bt«lae|« and to give liem- 
selvw over to in todofehilBW^ivj^, so 'Hmt' 
Christian p tf a^get 


rality of the rkdicr members of the Cliurch 
was abustMl and perverted, so as to promote 
indolence. And to do your own husiaess ; to 
attend io the duties id your wo>hily<*alling, 
to avoid Idkmess. And to work with yoiir 
own hands. From this It w’ould iippt;nr that 
the members of the Tiitv.Kabuiian Chinch 
were chidly conqinsed of the la bon ring 
ela-ses. As we eommaaiod you. A precisely 
similar exhortation is givi-n in the Epistle 
to the Eplnsians : “ Let him that st.-de steal 
IK* nlorc: but rather lot liiui lab.uir, working 
with his hands the thing wliicli is good” 
(Eph, iv. 28). 

Yer. 12.— That ye walk honestly ; that is* 
Immumhhji Toward them that are 

without ; without the pale of tlio Christian 
Church, toward tho.se who arc not Clirie- 
tiaiis, whether Jews or Gentiles, tbie imhe- 
lieving world. So also, in aiudJK^r Epistle, 
the apostle says, “ Ybilk in wisdom Uvward 
them that are wiiboiit” (Col. iv. fi). That 
ye may have lack of nothing; either muiter, 
of m tlihij ; or peril nps ratln.-r maKcidiue, of 
no won; that ye be lunler no necessity of 
asking as,>htuii(‘V:‘ eltluT from hoathems or 
from fellow-Chrisiluis; inasmnehas working 
with your liamls will put ytm in possesslou 
of wimt i.s neeessury for life- ; whereas bile* 
ness neces.mrily involves poverty and dupeu- 
denee on otliers. 

Ver. Hi— With this verse tliB apoatia 
proccetis to auniber Mibjt ct, namely, to 
(^iiurort those who were mou ruing the death 
of their friends. It would nppear that tho 
The>sitlonijm8 were in perplexity and dis- 
fres.s concerning the fate of t in** r decease) I 
friends, fearing that these wmiild miss those 
bh Bsiugs which they expectmil C’hrlst to 
confer at his advent. Their views of the 
time and nature of the advent and of the 
future state in general were Cuu fused. They 
expected that Christ ■would eomo home- 
diately and establi.di his kingdom on earth ; 
and consequently tliey feared that those who 
had died would be excluded from it. But I 
would uofe have you to be igiicrant, brethren. ; 
a phrase often used by the apostle, when ho 
makes a tmiusition to new and important 
matters (cump. Itom, i, 13 ; xi* 25 ; 1 Cor. 
X, 1 ; xii. 1; 2 Cor. i. 8). Goncornlag th#^ 
which are ailesp; or, faiim mkep» 
The death of hebtvers in the New Testa- 
ment Is frequently called ** sleep/* *^Oiir 
friomi Lazarus sleiqieth *’ (Jolui xi. 1 1). Of 
Stephan it is said that “ho fell asleep 
( Acts vii, 60). Many are weak am! stoM| 
among you, and many sleep ” (1 Cor.xi 80/* 
** Then they also which ‘are fallen astojeHtt 
Christ are porishod ” (I Cor. xv. 18), ** W#’ 
fhali not all sleep, but shall M 
ikinged ’’ (t.Cor. xv. 51). ** 

eomiaott,„epitopii. „o,ii ..esil/vCk 

II « to'be IW" 14^ b 
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Bot of the dead generally that the apostle 
Bpealfs, but of the in Christ, and espe- 
cially of those members of the Thessalonian 
Church ^Yho 1\ad died. That ye sorrow not. 
Bonie suppose that sorrow for om* deceased 
friends is here utterly ])rohibited ; inasmuch 
as if we had a liim belief in their bless(3d- 
ness we would rejoice nnd not mourn. But 
the sorrow here ^ desfiairiiig 

and ail unbelieving sorrow ; we are forbidden 
to sorrow as those who have no hope, no 
belief iu a blessed resurrection. Tlie tears 
of Jesus at tbe tomb of liazorns Inive 
authorized ami sanctified Ciiristian sorrow. 
“Paul,” observes Calvin, “lifts up the 
minds of believers to a cousideration of the 
resnrn ction, lest they should indulge exces- 
sive grief on occasion of the death of tlieir 
rtdatrves, for it were unseemly that there 
should bo no diheience between tliem and 
unbelievers, wlio put no cud or measure to 
their grief, for this reason, that in death they 
recognize notldng hut de.striiction. Those 
that abuse this testimony so as to establish 
among Chiisliuns stoical indilVereuce, that 
is, an iron hardness, will hiid nothing of tlds 
nature in l-^mirs words/’ Even as others ; 
literally, the reM ; namely, the lioathcn. 
Which have no hope ,* no ho]Xi of immortality 
beyond death, or ih 3 hope of the resurrection. 
The heathen, with very few exceptions, had 
no hope of a future life, and hence they 
niourued over the death of their friemda ns 
an irreparublo loss. This disconsolate lea ling 
is «a})parcnt in iheir wTitings (for examples, 
sec Bunomann, Alftird, and Jowett, hi /oco). 

Ver. 14,--Eor if wo believe that Jesus died 
and rose again. Tim apostle’s argument 
|)roco<‘{ls on the supposiiiou that Christ and 
believers are one body, of which Christ is 
the Head and believers are the members; 
and that consequently what happens to the 
Head must happen to the members. Our 
knowledge and belief of a future state, and 
especially of the resurrection, is founded on 
the resurrection of Christ (emnp. 1 Cor. xv. 
12—20). Even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus ; or more literally, thwvgh Jtsm, Will 
God bring with him; namely, with Jesus. 
These words are differently construed. Some 
read them tluis: “ Even so them also wldeh 
sleep will God through Jesus bring with 
him” (De Wette, Luiiemimn); but this 
appears to be. an awkward construction ; ns 
we must then render the clause, will God 
through Jesus bring with Jesus.” It is, 
tlmretbrc, better to rotor the words, “ thimigh 
Jesus,” to the first danse. It is through 
Jesus that beltovers fall asleep; It is he 
who changes the nature of deatii, for all his 
people, from being Ihe king of terrors into a 
quiet and gentle sleep, from which tiiey will 
awaken to eternal life, 

, Ver, 15-— J’or this we say unto you by the 


word of the lord; or rulher, % a vrrrd oj 
the Lord, The ajso.-iie docs not h'for to 
those portions of the gospel which record 
our Ijord’s discourses cmicerning the hist 
things; nor to .Mune sayings of Cbri.d pre- 
served by tradition ; but to a direct rov< 'la lion 
made unto hiiusilf by thij Lord. Wt* know 
from irerij'dure that I’aul had many sudi 
j’evelation.-i iiiipariel to him (comp. 1 Cor. 
xi. 2B; Cal. i.’lL 12). That which are 
alive ami remain unto the coming oi the 
lord. Thtese w’Drils are tlm occasion of an 
important disciissi-m. It has been ufrinned 
that the apf>.-tle here asserts that he liim.-elf 
expected to be alive, with the majority ot 
those to wliom he was writimr/at Lord’s 
advent; that, acC'Tding to lii.^ expoel-ition, 
C]jri.'‘t’ri .second coming wens elo.se at hand. 
“Those who are uHvt* and remain ” are dis- 
tingiiished from “ those w'ho are aslee|n” 
and in tiie former class the apostle iududes 
himself and his readers. And a similar 
declaration Is contained in tin.,’ Fir.st Hpistlo 
to the Corinthians: “ We sbu’l imt all .detqq 
but wo sba.ll ail bo changed” t‘ i On*, xv. 
51). Such is tlic view inhqrrd 1 y Ur iiu.Sj 
Olsliausen, Koch, Noamleig L«-ehler, Baur, 
Winer, Kemss, Lunentann, Uigaenlniclt ; and, 
among English divim>M, by Alford, Jowett, 
Stanley, and Cony lieu Si.ntu': of thorn 

stippoae that Paul changed his opinion on 
this point— that wldi^l in bi.s carlie*r 
Episths he taught the immo of the 

advent, in his lahr Epi.'dle.s he reaunucud 
this hope and looked forward h* bis own 
departure. Thr-re docs not cm to be any 
ground for tie's ojHuion. < hi the cotitrary, ft 
w'onlti appear from the S» cnnd Kpbtic io 
the 'I'hessnhmians, written only n few weeks 
aftt;r thi.s Ejiistlc, that Paul did not expect 
the advens immediatt -ly, imt mentions a, series 
of e\ent.s wdiioh would intervem* bofnre its 
occurrence (2 Thess. ii. 1—3). And in this 
Epistle* he represses the curiosity of tim 
Thes.mlonians about tlie precise ume of the 
advent by telling them that it was beyomi 
the sphere of his leaching (oh. v. 1, 2). ’ Wc 
consider, then, that theiiposth’ speak.s hero 
as a menikir of the Christian body, nod UftC-s 
a Very common form of expression—tlmt wo 
Christians which are alive and remain unto 
the coming of the Lord; but not ut all in- 
tending to express bi.s eooli-b n^’e that he 
himself and his convrrts would b* aUu.dly 
alive at tlio advent “He spake.” .^-.tvs St, 
Chrysostom, “not of himselt Im? uf ChrlB- 
tiams who would be alive ut liie day ot 
judgment.” Buell is the view adopted by 
Olirysftetom, Calvin Ui-ngel, ilofmanib 
Lango, Macknlg.hr, Eilicolt', Bishop AleX* 
andet, Words wa)! fell, aad Vuiighan. At the 
same time, it nm^t lie remem bi.*red that 
the time of the advent was ei|K ;s.sly con- 
cealed (Matt, xxiv* 36 ; Acts i 7} anu that 
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it might ociMH* at any |)i*riotl ; aticl, by reason 
of thoir proximity to the fir^t advent, the 
primitive (.’lirisiiuosi would be deeply im- 
pressed whii the pos*sihility or even proba- 
bility oC ils occnwiice in their days. 
Chrirttians wer4;j to ho living always ’in 
readim ss for this go-at event, and thus it 
became a matltir of expectation. “Stricily 
gpetiking the expeetatiun of the day of the 
Lord w. s fiiot a belief, hut a necessity in 
the early Church. ; clinging as it ilid to the 
thoimdii of Ciivist, it <v»ukl imt bear to be 
separated from him; it v^as his absence, not 
his jmfsenee, tliat the first believers found 
it hard to rvyfiiise ” (Jowett). Hence Paul 
inigiit not repirvl the advent as far removed 
into the distant future, as w'holly im|H ssible 
to happ< n i:i his days, but as an oceuirtiicc 
wideh might at any time fake place; but he 
did not teacii anything deiittife or certain ou 
the suhj4 etd Shall not prevent; go before 
or anticipate, cd)t-;iri the preference over, get 
before, so that those that are asleep might 
Ik,* left behind and fail of the juize. Them 
that are asleep ; llu kse who arc dead, go that 
the}’, the living, should !»e glorified before 
thi'in, or j'H=-rhaps hinder their glorification. 

Yer. il.l — For; assign lug a reason for the 
above aHsertion, ’* I tecausc.” The lord himself ; 
not merely tise Imr i as thtJ cliief Por.-iun and 
Aebu' on that day, in contrast to Viis saints, 
but cm|>hatic, 'Mi.e Lord fsiins(.-lf/’ the Lord 
in his own proper PemHU. Shall descend from 
heaven ; wluae the i-ruciiied and risen desus 
is now enthioned, scab.i I at Urn light baud 
of God. With a shout; a wcml deaotiaga 
commanding shout us that of a lender lo hia 
host when he lea Is them into the hatile, or 
of the army whtm it rii.-'liest to the fight. 
Some refer this shout to what follows- the 
voice of die arcliangci nod the trump of 
<b»d ; but tin TO are three particulars^ here 
mentioned. Others attribute it to Christ 
himsedf. With the voice of the archangel: 
or rather, 0 / an aivhtwjeL There is only 
one arcJmugel mentiomHl in Scripture (Jude 
9) ; the wetrd denotes, not chief aiigelj’ but 
*’ chiefor ruler of the angels.** Accorilingly, 
some suppose that Christ himself is here 
meant, as io him alone, it is asserted, does 
this title belong; but the la>rd and the 
arcliange! are here evidently distinguished. 
Otlsers strangely Imagine that the Holy 
Ohogt Is here mount. Others fix on tho 
arebange! Mit.diael (Jude fi). Christ is 
represented as accompanied by angels to 

^ See diBsortation on ** FauTs Yiews of 
fch# Advent ** In the author's * Introduetiou 
to the IFaiilino Ipistlw,* p|>. 94—106* 


the judg 'tcTit ; and it Is futile to im|ulre 
W’ho this bader of the angels Is. And the 
trump of 0od; even as 'lietrmnpei somitled 
at the giving of the Law from 'felnai. Also 
the advent of Christ to judgment is repre- 
sented as lieraldi'd by tho simnd of a 
trumpet (Mutt. xxiv. 31 ; 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52). 
“ We are to recognize three particiilara, fol- 
lowing each other in rapid sacet^smou --tho 
commanding shout of the King himself, tho 
voice of the aivhiingel siiuimouing tho other 
angels, and the trump of (fixl which awakens 
the dead und collects believers** (Itiggen- 
bach). Aad the dead in Christ shall rise 
first. Some suppose that the reference here 
is to tho firirt resorreetioa; that the righteous, 
the dead in Christ,*’ shall rise before the 
wicked, the dead not in Christ ;** and that 
a thousand years, or the millennium, will 
intervene between the first and second 
resurrections (Rev. xx. 4, fi). But this is 
an entirely erroneous supposition. All that 
is hero asserted is that the dead In Christ 
shall rise before llio living in Christ sliall 
bo tduuigod ; there is no contrast lietween 
the dead in Christ and the dead not in 
Christ, nor any allusioti to tho resurrection 
of tho wicked. 

Ter. 17.— Then we wMeh. are alive and 
remain ; or, mr left ; that is, the saints who 
Hindi then be fonmi alive on the earth. The 
apostle clas.sc‘8 himself among the living, 
becaa>o he was then alive. Shall be eanght 
up. The tfx pjrcsslon degcriljes the irresistible 
power with which the saints shall caught 
lip, pmha]>B by the ministry of angels. To- 
g4acrwith them; with tho dead 'In Christ 
w ho are raised. In the clouds. Our Lord is 
dt'seribed as coming to judgment in the 
clouds of heaveii s Matt. xxiv. SO ; Rev. i. 7). 
According to the (Jkl Testament represen- 
tation, Grai iS describetl us making the 
clouds his chariot (Ps. civ. S). To meet 
the Lord; in his descent from heaven to 
earth. In the air. Not tliat he shall fix his 
throne in tiie a'r, but that he passes tiirough 
tlic air in his descent to the eartli. And so 
shall wo ever bo with the Lord ; shall uimm 
a blesse<l etemity in the vision ami partici- 
pation of his glory. The apostle does not 
here describe the soleimuticB of the judg- 
ment ; but stops at tho niectiag of Chri«t 
and his risen suinta, booauBO his object wm 
to comfort, the Theasalonmns under beimve- 
mmt. 

Ver. 18. — ^Wherefore eomfort one aaoitcr 
with these words; on the ground that 
Divine revelatiou wMoh I have made 
you. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Ters, •^Holiness the design of revelation. Holiness is the end aimed at in all 
the dispensations of God. (1) God has chosen ns before the foundation of the world that 
we should be holy (Eph. i. 4); (2) Christ gave hiraself for ns to redeem ns from all 
iniquitv (Titus ii. 14); (3) the Holy Spirit is conferred to sanctify us (Titus iii. 5; 
2 Thess. ii. 13); (4) the Word is the instrument of sanctification (John xvii. 17) ; and 
(6) God chastens ns in order that we might be made partakers of his InJiness (Heb. 
xii. 10). In short, holiness is salvation— our restoration to the moral imago of God. 

Yer. 9. — Broilierhj love. 1. Its nature. It is a love to all believers as believers, as 
being the children of the same Father, the brethren of the sjirne Bavi.mr, the rneinhers 
of the same family, the sharers of the same grace, and the expect a rite of the same 
glorious immortality. . To all men we are related by a common luiiuanity, but to 
Christians we are still more closely related by a common Ghristianiry. 2. Jls manifes- 
tations. It will show itself in acts of kindness done to Itdicvers, in ]U’eferring their 
company to that of worldly men, and in conversing with them on religious subjects. 
3. The evidence arising from iTothetly love. It is a proof that we are not of the world, 
that we love God and that we are Christ’s friends and disciples. 

Yer. 11. — Quietness a7\d faiihfittness in worldly didies. 1. Qaiflrn^Fs. A true 
Christian is of a quiet and retiring disposition ; he shrinks from worldly hustle ; ha is 
free from worldly ambition ; like the lily of the valley, Im lenses the shade : he knows 
that this is not bis home, and he looks for a hotter enuntry, oven a heavunly. 2. 
Faithfulness. A true Christian faithfully ])Crfonns his worldly duties, heeaiise ho 
believes them to be assigned him by the Lord ; and he labours assiduously at his calling, 
because he recognizes it as the law of Pruvideoco that if any uvmi do not work 
neither shall he eat. 

Yer. 12. — ITonesty. 1. Its nature. We must guard against comrnorcinl dishonest.y ; 
all attempts to go beyond and defraud our brother; all uv<•^c^tlm:uing wiiat we sell, 
and underestimating what ^ve buy; all shrinking from, the jiaymenr of debts ; all mean 
practices to gain customers, 2. Its imjumtauce. Temptations to dishonesty in this 
commercial age. Dishonesty cornbine<l with religious profe.^siun gives occasion to tlm 
enemies of God to bhispbeme.. We must walk honestly nwvard tliem that arc without. 
I'he independence and loftiness of character which honesty imparts. 

Yer. 13. — The death of friends. 1 . The OJiristianhs mTowforfhe death offrie^ids. 
All sorrow not here forbidden; only commanded not to sorrow as those who have no 
hope. The Christian sorrow is a submissive sorrow, which <liscenis the haiul of Oo<I ; 
a holy sorrow, which improves the aflliction ; a disinterested sorrow, which, whilst it 
mourns over the loss, is comforted at tlie thoughts of the happiness of tlt.e departed ; an 
enlightened sorrow, which looks forward to the future, and regards otir separation from 
our departed friends as being neither final nor complete. 2fThe QhriHtiuids improve- 
ment of the death of friends. It teaches us the vanity of the world, the jx>wer of 
religion, and the necessity of preparation for our own death, 

' Yer. 14, — MeBurrectmn of helimets. The ground of thdr resurrection rests on their 
union to Christ and on Ms resurrection Kot only are their souls immortal, but thvir 
bodies shall be redeemed frotn the grave. The voice of the archangel and the trum|) t>( 
God will call them from their graves, and, endowed with spiritual bodies, they shall be 
danght up in the ^clouds to me Lord in the air. The Tosurrectlon is purely a 
doctrine of revelation ; It formed no prt of the religion of nature; the natural anMogieg 
which we adduced are defective In essential points ^ 
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HOMILIES BY YAEIOUS AHTHOES. 

Tars* 1, 2.-“f7^e imporimtee qfUchig in harmony with the Diinm wilh TIae prac- 
tie’ll part of tin* Epistie be;dns^ at ttiin point. 

i, MXllK Till*: AFMXTIO^gATE MAXNEa OF WIB AFOSTLE's AM)RKS^%. MT) beseecli 
yoti asul oKl'iori by tho Lord He does not speak in tbe langtia^e of corniiinBt'b 

innch b .s-^ :i->vani(‘ the air of a lord over Godbs herilayiey but nioekiy ami aiil-ctionately 
In the way <>!’ euirtat.y. But there was all the force of autlinrity In the very entreaty 
because it' wuf> i^truuiuled in the Lord Jesus as its source and element. 

IL 'ibiK ninnvYxsT xatuue of im request, *‘That acemdinj 4 as ye received from 
ns liow ye euubt to walk and please God, ye would abound yet more.’^ 1. Jtistht 
(irfy of a m/ebs/er to eiforec mond duties as well as yos}^ I doctrines, Scjupture knows 
le-ihinc of am iriuudaiiism except to condemn it. It is necessary for rniinstervS to expound 
duty as wuP as doctrine, 2. It is possible to jihcase 0od in holy waikiny, ’'i'his does 
norirnply that the saints^ accejjfance dtptuds upon tliennselves, hut that 'God is pleased 
with what a k'Hover dues in faith from a principle of love, in the grace of Christ, for the 
Divit^e glory. ** The Lord takerh pleasure in his peopled’ Even when our hearts con- 
demn us, ‘Gie upbraidvth not” (Jas, i. 5). 3. It is necessary to increase* in yodiiness. 

So ye would aboinul yet more.’’ (1) Tlie apostle reeugnizcjs their begun sanctifi- 
cation. TliC best texts adrl the words, **cvcn as also ye walk.” (2) He dilorcea the 
necessity of making further increase in holy walking, '.rhi-rc must be an ‘^exercising 
of thiUHselvt^s lUitu gtHUiiU'SS,” a re?soliitc “goitig on unto perlhctiuu ” in the exercise of 
every grace, in the discharge of every duty, “perfecting holiness in the fear of God” 
.(2''Core' vii. 1). ■ 

IlL F.ni'okcu:mkxt of the exhcotatiok. “ For ye know what commandments we 
gave you !\v t iu* fac'd J«,>,sus.” 1. The ajiosfh^s position -mas pare! y ministtriuh tot ho 

n-endy d« bu-o d. vhat he lu'ui receivod fn>m the Ijurd. 2. The mond duiks he enjoins 
are bastd in ike yf^spet of Christ, wliicii supplies the motives to a full-bcarted obedience. 
—Ik G. ■ 

'Var, B,'^Bnniifwaiion a Birine nrnmymtnt, “ For this is God’s will, your saricti- 

ficaiiom” ’fhe ]ir,>} duty exprcNsed is pcr.somd bidiness. 

I. Ti!E XA'rrnK SANUTiFicATioK. 1. !t implks the conswmiion of all our 
fofAdim and jaactrs, Imih oflmdy and min f to (rod's service, 2. Fi inii dies persona! 
purity in he(/ri and life. We are to “c]t?au8e cuirselves ffoni all tilth incs.i uf flesh and 
and spirit, |R;rkctiiig holiness in the fear of Gotl ” (2 Cor, vii, 1). 

IL Tee ukouno of the KXriOETATiox. 1. Jt is GotTs nilL That ought to stimulate 
to cxerti^)!! and encourage to prayer. 'i’each me to do thy will, for thou art rny God” 
2 . It v:ns the desiyn of Chrisih death; for he “gave himscif for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purdy to himself a xteculiar people, zealous of ginxi 
works ” (Titus ii. 14). 

Ill, The meaxs of sakctifigatiox. 1 . It h % the truth, “ Sanctify them % thy 
truth ; thy Word is truth.” 2. M is hy Mb ordimmees, 3. It is hy his pwmdences, 
(Ps. cxix/ll ; llcil*. xil 10; Bom. ii. 4.) 4, It % ahom alt, hy the Sjurii of holmemy 
m ffe sole Author, — T. G. 

■ Ter. 3 .' — Warniny ayrdnst sins of impurity, I’he apostle comes at once to |»r- 
ticiihirs, “ That ye’ should abstain from fornication.” 21a mgh adultery and ir.eost wertJ 
crimes irmoic^ the heathen, fornicati<m was not acccmntetl a sin at all Therefore Wo 
can umlerNtand tlfc emphatic place which is assigned to thin sin in the synodal lot tom 
m the Gentile Churches (Acts XT, 20—29), The G on t i Ic s “ walked after the jfiesh In 
the lust of iniclcanncss.” 

■ L ComDEB the iiEixoiTSKEss OB* THIS SIN, 1. It w a siu uyainst Qini, So Jos^fli 
regarded it (Gen, xxxlx. 9). The law to restrain from this sin Is groyoded In the 
reason, “ For I the Lord am holy ’* (Lev. xix, 2). The Divine nature which believers 
share through grace is cpilte inconsisteBt' with “the corruption that is in the world 
through lust ” (2 Fet L 4). This sIb is^ likewise .Inconsisient with the design! of the 
gospel- of "Ghrist and the work of the Holy Spirit (2 €on vii, 1 ; Iph, iv, 2% 30> % M 
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is a sin against our neighbour. This is implied in the seventh commandment. 3, It 
is a sin against our own bodies. (I Cor, vi. 18.) Sinners dishonour their own bodies 
(Horn. i. 24). 4. It is a sin against the soul. Whoredom takes awaj the heart’’ 
(Hns. iv. 11). 

1 1. CoxsiDEB THE FATAH coKSEQtJENOES OP THIS SI!??. 1. It wastes file lolg. (Job 

XX. 11.) 2. It wars against the soul. (1 Pet. ii. 11.) ^3. It causes shame. (Frov. vi. 
33 ; Eph, V. 12.) 4. It entails poverty. (Frov. vi. 26.) 5. It excludes jWjm the kit/gdom 
if God. (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10.)— T. C. 

Vers. 4 — 8. — How personal purity is to he 7naintaincd. The sarjctifieation wliieh is 
Crod’s will requires that ‘"everyone of you know how to jKXssesy hiin^rlf of ]i\> o*ui 
vessel in sanctification and honour, not in passion of The. is inT n wild, 

but a man’s own body. If it meant a wife, it might be said that every man wouUl be 
bound to marry. The wife is no doubt called the “ weaker ve-sclj’ Wm evident meaiiing 
of the term of comparison being that the husband is also “ a vessel.” 

I. How THE BODY IS TO BE USED. 1. Negatively. (1) It is not to be n^garded as outside 
the pale of moral obligation, as antinoinian perverters say, liasing tlieir error on the 
words of the apostle, “It is not I that do it, hut sin that dwelleth in me : ” “ In rne, tliat 
is, In my flesh, there dwelleth no good thing,” (2) It is not to be injured or mutilated 
by asceticism, after Bomisli example. The apostle condemns “ the neglecting of the 
body” and “the not sparing of the body ” ((’nl ii. 23). (3) It is nut tu be niade “an 
instrument of unrighteousness ” through sensuality — “ not in passitur vf lust.” Bensu“ 
ality is quite inconsistent with the very idea of sanctifleation. 2. Iasi lively. (1) 1’ho 
body is to be kept under control ; the Christiati “ must know how possess himself (>f 
Ills own vessel.” He “ must keep under the body he must inakt? it servant and not 
master, and not allow its natural liberty to run into licentiui-Miess, (2) He snust 
treat it with ail due honour — “in sanctification and Imnonr (u) iwa use it in God’s 
workmanship, for “we are fearfully and wonderfully made because it is “tlio 
temple of the Holy Ghost ” (1 Cor. vi. 19) ; (e) hex'anse it is an ludr ()f the restirroction ; 
(d) because it is, and ought to be, like the believer himself, “avesHd unto Immmr, 
sanctified and meet for the Masters use ” fa* the body has inucli to d<i in the economy 
of grace. 

II. Dissitasives aoaixst pkksonah impurity. 1. The hnvwkdgv . tf Gnd readiml 
ly the Ohrhiian ought to guard m agiinst it. The apt^sUe here atlriiuites Oeutiio 
impurity to ignorance of God. “ Evtn as the Gentiles wla> know .not God.” Tl' 4 ^ 
world by wisdom knew not God, was alienated from the life of God, and thus sniik into 
moral disorder. The apostle shows in the first chapter of Kouiaos how Clod, as a 
righteous retribution, gave over the idolatrous Gentiles to all sorts of mural dishonour. 
2. Another dmuanive is the regard we ought to have for a brolherk fa>Nlii/ honour. 


Ters« XO. — Inmlmiion of heotherly love. The apostle next reminds the Ttesn 

‘ , lonians of the duty of abounding in brotherly love. 

Tub itatubb of hove, h It k tU affection qf those who are cMMrmtftke 
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mme Father, (Clal. iv. 20.) Metiibers of the name ** household of faith ** (GaL vl 10), 

Ewry otie that loveth him that iHjgafc loveth Wat also that is begotten of Hm 
(I John V. 1 ), 2. It u a prmtimi hve, ‘-'Hot la word oiilv, but in deed and in truth ’* 
(I John iii. IB). It showed itseif In labours of love/’ and esjiedally thnm^h th« 
\vhc.'ie of Ifrtcedoida. 3. It mw a dut^ fhoro^^M;^ fmdersiaod bp heiieverSf because 
they were taught of Gwi to love one another’’ in k>t1i 'festaments. 4, M wm the 
{/reyewermf/hn. (I John iti, 14.) S. It wm a token (f dmcipfeship, (John xiii. 
35.)" 6. Jj* wm ess^htf'd to the yroioth of the Church. (Eph, iv. 16.) 

IL The motives to this Lom 1. The command of Chrki. (John xiiL 34.) 2. 
The emmpk of Christ (Eph, v. 2.) 3, The ghrp of Ghrkt in the world u promoted 
hp a, (John xiiL 35.) 4 . Jt will he a powerful mmn$ toiuards the mivmmn, 

■(John vii,21.) 

Ill Tue manifestation of thib love. 1. In bearing one another’s burdens (GaL 
vi 2). The Theasaloiiians several years afterwards showed this spdrit, as we see by 
2 Cor. viii. toward the Churches of Maceikmia. 2. **In honour preferring one 
another” (Oora. xii. 10). 3. ‘‘Forbearing one another, and forgiving one another’^ 
(Col. ill. 13). 4. ** Not sniVring sin upon a brother” (Lev, xix, 17). — 0, 

Vers. 11, 12. — Ineukatkm of the dutp of quiet a??fl Immt indtmtrp, “And that yo 
study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and to work with your own hands, as 
we commanded yoiid* 

L A WAHNIXO ACIAIKST THREE IKCOKBISTEKT AND UNPROFITABLE MOW3S OP WFI. 
1. Thep were topnard wjnimt a spirit of restlessmsB, “That ye study to be quiet*’ 
There had, perhaps, arisen an unsettlernent of mind on account of their belief in the 
nearness of ChrisCs advent, as well as some uneasiness on account of the fate of their 
deceased 'brethren. It led to a desultorinesR of life little eflectivo for any good end. 
Tho tliereforo, counsels i!*©datene3s and calnmeSs. We ought to live “ a quiet 

and peaceable H*e in all godliness and honesty” (1 Tim. li. 2). 2. Thetj were to ptmrd 
uqaimi ft mifldiinp and prafinmtical spirit “Do your own business.” Love imturally 
imdlneH m to“lo«>k noton tmr own thing#, but also on the things of others ” (Phil 
ii. 4). but it must prompt either to the neglect of our own buBliieBs or to undue 
inttafiTcuee with that of others. We must not m “bu.sybodies in otbermen^s matters.” 
3. Thep were tu ifimrd agtufiBi idlmm, “ Work with your owm hands.” The converts 
imbabiy hekngiHi nmstly to the artisan class. The l)elief in the uearuess of the advent 
imd utddiiged fhoir minds, and M them to neglect the duties of their secular calling. 
Industry is a commanded duty. “Let every mail abiile in the same calling whereiu 
ho was culled” (1 Cor. vii. 20). The Thessalonmns neetiod to be reminded of it, for he 
had occasion to speak of it In his first visit. Idleness has ])eculiar tempt atious. 

IL Motives to tok bischarse of thebe butirb. “ That yo may walk honestly 
tiuvard them that are without, and that ye may have need of nothing.” i. IFe are to 
ham mmidmiikm to the opinim of ihoie wiihmt They may misjudge us, yet their 
judgments may be often true. We mmst not repel them by cur incousistenicics of 
conduct. We must give “none occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully” 
(1 Tim, V. 14). 2. We mre to provide a supply for our otvrn wiwJs, (l)so as to support 
ourselves reswctably, (2) and to enable us to supply the need of others. Christianity 
m above all tilings a self-respecting religion, and has the promise oven “ of the life that 
nowds.” Mendiiiancy Is Msentfally dcgrading.^T. 0, 

Ver. IZ^-Sorrom for ike dead. The apostle next refers to the share of the Chidstian 
dead in the coming of Christ, reepacting which some misapprehensions aeeBitO:hafft 
existed at Themdoalca; v 

1. The beath of feieh3>s is a cause of beef sorrow to sorvivoibs. Suck- sorrow 
h instinctive, and is not forbidden by thego8|?el: for “Jesus wept” at the grave of 
Lai»rus,4ad the^flfeuds ofStepheir “ g^al kmeutatidu over Mm.*' True _ 

doet Eot destroy,* but rMrains, natural , ' ■/ i .y 

IL TiIeRE H' a I^FFlEBlsrOE RBTWEEK CHMRftAN AF»' WATHW- SOMOWv, That 
of the heatfeeti Is extrivagaafe beesusa 'there 'fe “no hO|»'” i* tl» death of their 
It m “ the mmm of the which II ut|«% uneb^wi^bf ^ 

S'W# bf the €&riirtiat k iote, a»d V, “ , 
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III. The cause of Thessaloj^iak sobeow. 1. It wa^ not that there was a deuial 
or dmM of the resurredwn from the dead, such as existed at Gorin ih. 2. Nor was ft 
that the nsurrecMon was regarded as past already, accordiii;^ to the heresy of liyiBeiiteiis 
ju'id Pliiletiis, 3. But it teas that it was feared the Christian dtad would not he. 
raised to share with the living in the coming glories of the advent 
iV. The kksukrection has changed death into a sleep. Those that- are 
asleep.” 1. There is nothing in the word to justify the idea of flie souTs nnconscfousness 
, in the period letiueen death and resurrection, 2. Skip irni/liesan aimhiny. This will 
occur at the resurrection. Thus the hope of the Church is the hope of the resurrection, 
V. The IMPOBTANCB of exact knowledge XiESPECTING 'I’HE Fi:TrBE'"DKS’3TXY OF 
THE SAINTS.* “I would iiot have you ignorant.” Ignorance of the truth mars our 
spiritual comfort. — T. C. 

Vers. 14, 15. — Beasons against sorroio for the dead. The apostle gives several 
reasons why the Thessalonians ought not to sorrow for their dead. 

L The fundamental reason is the death and resurrection of Christ. 
If we believe that Jesus died and rose again,” These are the primary facts of 
Christianity, They are inseparably linked together, for the resurrection was'the crown 
of the redeeming sacrifice ; for if he was delivered for our offences, he was raised again 
for our justification. Deny either or both, we are yet in our sins,” 

IL 1‘he second reason is, when Christ comes "again from the Father's right 
hand, hb: will bring with him the sleeping saints, ** Kven so them also who 
sleep in Jesus will God briu" with him.” 1. The dead saints &h:e/> in Jesus, They 
are associatt d with him both in life and in death. They “ die in the Lord ; ** they are 

j)rcsent with the Lttrd.” 2. They toill accomjmny Jesus at his second coming. This 
includes (1) their resurrection from the dead, —for “he wlio numl up the Lord Jesus 
shall raise up us also by Jesus ” (2 Our. iv. l-l) ; (2) their joining the retinue of Jesus 
to share his triumph. As risen from the dead, he becomes “ the I^irstfruits of them 
that s].e[it.” 

III. The third reason is that the living saints will not prkckde the 
DEAD SAINTS AT THE COMING OF CliRiST. “ For this WO say uiito y«.»i bj the word 
of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto flm ctmnng of the Lord shall 
not precede them which are asleep.” This fact wou]<I cfiectively disJpate their sorrow 
for their departed friends. 1. It is a fact 7nade known hy special icnhChn, Such 

revelations ■* ‘ " - - 

field (Acts 

(1 Cor. XL 23), and the reality and proofs of Christ's resiinvction (1 Cor, xv. 3). 
is a fact that does not mpjy either the nearness of the second advent, or the aposthk own 
share as a living man in its glories. He says, ** We which are alive and remain to the 
coming of Christ;” he merely identifies the living believers of the last age with him- 
self, as if he said, “ Those of us Christians who may be alive at the advent.” He could 
not have believed that he would not die before the advent, for (1) that would implv 
that “the word of the Lord” had misled him; (2) he actually preferred to be abseru. 
from the body, and toward the end of his life spoke of death as “gain,” and of his 
desiring “to depart and be with Christ” words quite inconsistent with this theory • 
(6) he virtually declares in the Second Epistle that the advent omU not haru en ‘in 
his Iiretmie (2Thcss. ii.); (4) he knew that no man, not even the Sf>n uf man,. knew 
the time of the advent (Mark xiii. 42). 3. It is a fact that the living saints will not 
yet the start of the dead samts tn the coming of the Lord, This is his express revidatiuu 
Irom the Lord. “The dead in Christ shall rise first” or before the living are changed 
(1 Cor, XV,}. ilie iJiessalonians need not, therefore, sorrow for their deiitrfced friends 
neither be afraid themselves to die,'-**T. 0. * 

Vers. 16-18.— TAe order of mmU at the second advent. The apostle justifies 
his statement by a fuller revelation of the truth. He sets forth tlio order of events, 
from “ Vorthe tod himself shall descend 

God.” . 

. : no.. vicarious' ■ spirit-' j 

"Li'!.'!'’)', . ’ri‘,u'i ‘ 'd'' ' ■ ' 
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2 * M will he a ieecmt with awe4mpirmg aceompanmenU. (1) With a signal 
slioufc** by the liord blmsdfj wbieh will be taken up and prolonged by (2) voim of 
tbe arcbaiigel ; for he is to come, ** bringing with him all the holy angels (-Matt xxt. 
31); and (3) ‘Hlie tramp of Hod," for ** the tram pet shall sound*' "(1 Cor. xv. 62V 
and “ he shall send his angels with a great sound of a trumi)et ** (Matt. xxi?. 31), It is 
God*s trumpet; because employed in his heavenly service. It will be the sound of a 
literal trumpet, like that which was heard upon Sinai (Exod, xix. 16, 19). ihese 
various sounds are to herald the descent of the Lord, and to gather the elect together 
from the four winds of heaven. 

II. Tuk liESimiiKCTioK OF THE 3>EAB SAIKTS. “ Atsd the dead in Christ shall rise 
first,** There is no allusion to the resurrection of the wicked. The ajiostle is con- 
cerned at present with the destinies and glories of a single class. So far from the 
sainted dead being overlooked, the priority of resiUTCction is to belong to them. 

HI, 1’he cuaxge of the livixo saixts. This wonderful transformation is here 
rather iinplie<l than asserted. ^"Por wo shall not all die, but we shall be changed” 
(1 Cor. XV. 61). 

I¥. The simultaneous assumption of both classes of saints, ”Then we 
which are alive and remain sliall be caught up together %vith them to meet the Lord 
in the air,” 1, As one united hand, thesainU, in spu^Uttalized bodies^ will he miigU 
up in clmids-^those “clouds •which are his chariot ’*—just as he himself ascended “in a 
cloud,” and “ a cloud reeeivai him out of their sight ” (Acts i. 9). The new b^ies of 
believers will be able to pas,-? with case through the air. 2, The saints tvill timi “meef 
the Lord in the air'* — not in heaven as he leaves it, nor in earth as he approaches it, 
but betvveen heaven and earth. The apostle does not say whether they will at once 
descend to earth and return with him to heaven. He is silent upon the question of 
the judgment ur the entry into final glory, 

V, The fekpetijal bkhidencr op the baintb with the Loro, “ And so shall 
we ever be with the Lord.” I, M will he a meeting without a partmg^ The inter- 
course begun will have an endless dnmtion. Believers shall “ go no more out.” 2* M 
i^npim an hdimate ffihwship tmth the Lord, 3 , It tvill he the fnljllment of our J.ord’s 
prwger : “That they also whom thou hast given me bes with me where I am, that 
they may behold iny glory ” (John xvii. 24). 

VI. The eoxsoLAToBY influence of all these thutiis, **Wherefaro comfort 
one another with these words.” (Jhase away your sorrow; the dead are not lost or 
forgotten ; they sliali share in the glories of the advent. There was surely deep and 
lasting consolation in such truths. — T. 0. 

Vera, 1, 2 , — Exkortatmh St. Paui/s AFPECTioxAtE iMTOBTCNiTy, 1. Ee heseechm. 
He has finislied the personal part of his letter ; he has told them of his love, his constant 
remembrance of them, bis prayers for them, his thanksgiving; be has reminded them 
of the close spiritual ties which bound them to him. Kow he beseeches them to 
persevere. He knows the exceeding difiiculty of maintaining a Christian life in this 
sinful world; he knows the momentous issues that depend on perseverance; he loves 
his converts with au intense love ; therefore lie beseeches (comp. 2 Cor. v, 20), He 
uses all mrans of persuasion in turns. Kow he commands, now he beseeches. Some- 
times entreaty is more prevailing than commandment, gentleness than authority. 
No' qualities are more lm|X)rtant in the work of the ministry than a genuine love for 
souls, a real and evident anxiety for the spiritual wt-Ifar© of our people, St, Paul 
beseeches ; it is an example to all Christian ministers. 2. lie exhorts them in the Lord 
Jesm, Christian people need all manner of encouragement, comfort, exhortation. 
That exhortation prevails which is in the Lord Jesus. His presence, bis grace, himself, ■ 
is the sphere of the Christiaids spliitnal activity. He who lives habitually in ** thet 
fellowship which Is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ,” is best able to lead 
others to 0od and heaven. For he who hath the Son hath life. The Lord Jesus is ihy 
Life ; and ha who hath that life himself, hath from the life that abldeth in blip ' the 
warmth, the fervour, the holy enthusiasm,, without which rolig oua exhortetmh;J 
np power, no reality# ** In the Lord Jesus.*^ .■ Mark how frequently thoi^ 

6hwt,** ** k the Lord,” are cm the lipe-of §i" Taul It is a constant,, formula, 

But it. Is a iwahia full of IMe, full of holy meaning* ^ .A* Not ,Clh,r|at 
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8. JSe reminds them of Ms former teaching. He had given them a change, ami that 
through tlie Lord Jesus. He had received of the Lord that which he deiivercd nnu) 
them,'^ The comiuaiidmeuts’ were not hisj they were the conuoauduieuts of Christ. 
Pie had received them from Christ; and through Christas app<fiutU5ent» guidance, 
presence, he delivered them to the ThessalouLms. He appeals to ttieu* rctJoileclion. 
They knew them ; they had the knowledge ; that knowledge involves a diH?p and solenui 
responsibility. The Lord tells us in the Gospel of the cundeumatlou that Intngs over 
the careless sefvant who knew' his Lord^s will, and prepared not himself, neitlier did 
according to his will. Hence the force of the apostle^s words, Yo, know.’ #■ Sfnclii had 
been given to them, much would be required. It is a wriiaiiug to be always remembered, 
to be urged constantly upon ourselves, upon those who are brought in any way under 
our influence. “ Ye know.” Knowledge, if it issue in obedience, is exceeding precious ; 
knowledge without obedience involves an awful danger. Ye know ; ” tlicrefore we 
must use that knowledge, that precious talent entrusted to our '1vee])ing, The 
tremendous alternative lies before us— the blessed words, “Well doncT’ or tliv sentence 
that fills the heart with shuddering awe, “ Tlmu wicked and slothful servant 1 ” 4. Jk 
urges them to contbiual progress, "Ho had taught them how to ^valk and to please God, 
The subject of his practical teaching was how to walk, not how to talk. They must 
walk in the Bpirit, he had told them; their daily life in all its details and circum- 
stances must be guided by the promptings of the Holy Spirit. ** Speak, Lord ; for thy 
servant heareth,” is the key-note of the true Christian life. Thus living they would 
please God. To please God is the highest Christian ambition; the consciousness of 
pleasing him is the highest Christian joy. But walking implies progress. Btanding still 
is dangerous ; it must issue in backsliding. They must go on from strength m,v strength ; 
they must forget those things that are behind, and pre^ on to those th?i * are before. 
The grace of God abounds; it is without limit. He giveth to all imui !.«,*. ..-rally, and 
upbraideth not. Bo must the Christian abound more a!ui mure in the cxorciHe of the 
graces communicated to him by God; he must work the works of righteousness with 
ever-increasing energy, as the grace of God more and more fills his heart. 

Lessojjs. 1. Do all things in the Name of the Lord Jesus ; learn by experience the 
meaning of those deep words, ** in the Lord.’’ 2. ikmember that knowledge implies 
responsibility. 3. Strive to maiutaiu continual progress in all Christian graces, in 
faith, hope, love, humility, patience. — B. C. C, 

Vers. 3—8 . — The Jaw of purity, I. PuBiTy of heakt. 1. The will of God the rule 
of the Ohrisiian life. To please God is the strongeKSt desire of the true Christian; and 
we please him by obedience. The Lord delighteth not in outward observances as he 
doth in “ol>eying the voice of the Lord.” The Christian’s prayer is, “Thy will be done.” 
The standard of that obedience is the obedience of the angels in heaven. It is above 
our reach ; but it is what we are bidden to aim at, what we are told to pray for in our 
daily prayers. It should be the effort of our lives to lift ourselves up, by the grace of 
God assisting us, nearer and nearer to that heavenly rule. Without that grace we are 
Mpless; but “I can do all things”saysSt.?aul, “ through him that streagtheueih me.” 
2* The will of God is our sanctification. He willeth that all men should be saved ; 
but salvation is possible only through sanctification; for without holiness no man shall 
sm the Lord. Sanctification is the separation from all that is evil, the entire consecra- 
tloti of the whole man to the service of God, the gradual conforoilng of the human will 
to the blessed will of God. Christ is our Sanctification. “ He of God is made unto us 
Wisdom, and Hijjhfeeousness, and Sanctification ” Faith brings us near to him, and he 
becomes our Righteousness ; then the work of sanctification lieglus. It is a progressive 
work, slow and gradual The more thf believer grows In the knowledge of the Lord 
J^us Ghiist, the more does that knowledge exert its hallowing power. The 

beauty of holimtsav the sweetm^ of feltowship with God,. the glories of his coining ling- 
dom, are more and more deeply ML. Th«% when the affections are set iipon> things above, 
md the hearts love !»■ rnnXm^ upon. God, the soul reachetb forth after Clirkr, longing 
above #11 things to be like Mm, yearning after lollnws with a strong, Intense dWlre, 
strlMng to piu%e itself from the leikmenfc of sin, and to advance eve? 
work of sanctificatfon; and that- becaiuse the Lord Jesus Qnist dweildfh tltore 
himseif, and the pulses of his love beat in the converted heart. He k mt ^ctftofloai 
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Ha abidetli In bis people’s heart by the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Ail holy desires, 
all good counsels, all just works, come firom him— from hfs Inspiring, eloTating presence. 
This is the will of God; this is what God woxild have ns to be, it Is a very high and 
heavenly state yet in its varions degrees it must be by the grace of God within ow 
reach. For he Is the God of truth ; his promises are not deceitful; his command men ti 
do not mock us with a standard impossible of attainment, 

II. Purity of lifi:. 1. The apostle is waiting to converts who but a 

short time before had been heathens. It was necessary to speak very plainly mi 
solemnly on this sul)ject ; for the heathen commonly regarded that impurity, which is 
so great a mts Id the sight of God, almost as a thing indifferent. But the will of God is 
our sanctification, and sanctification involves purity. Without sanctification we cannot 
see the Lord ; but the pure in heart shall see him. God is light ; in him is no dark- 
ness at all There is something awful in the stainless purity of the starry heavens. As 
we gaze into them, we feel ourselves oppressed with an overwhelming sense of our own 
imdeaiioess. B is a parable of the ineffable purity of God. In his sight the heavens 
are not clvan. He is of purer eyes than to behold evil ; therefore only the pure in heart 
can see his face. That inner purity covers the whole spiritual life. It implies freedom 
from all 1- 'wer motives—ali that is selfish, earthly, false, hypocritical ; it is that trans- 
parency of character %vhich flows from the consciousness of the perpetual presence of 
God. Ihifc that inner purity, which is so large an element in sanctification, involves 
the perfect purity of the outward life. Religion is not morality, but it cannot exist 
without morality. It transcends morality, but it implies it. This was not the teaching 
of the religion which the Thessalonians had abandonecL That admitted immorality. 
Their very gods ’were immoral They were served, not by purity of life, but by sacrifices 
and outward rites often leading to impurity. Hence the urgency of the apostle’s appeal. 
Amid the evil surroundings oi a heathen town, living in an atmosphere of depraved 
public ojuuion, new converts were exposed to constant and great dangers. Bt. Paul 
reminds them that holiness, without which there is no salvation, is impossible without 
chastity. Fornication is not, what they once deemed, it, a thing indifferent, It is an 
awful sin against God, Christianity has taught us this. We know it well We 
wonder at the light %vay in which heathen writers speak of alxjmi nations which now we 
shrink from nanung. But the sin exists still in terrible strength. It hides itself, indeed ; 
it waiketh in the darkness; Christianity has driven it there. But still, alas ! it slays 
its tijousaiids and its ten thousands. It cuts a soul away from God with a fearful 
rapidity. It fills the man with impure images, unholy desires. It drives out of the 
heart the tliought of God. The soul that is tainted with this foul leprosy cannot pray. 
It caniKd endure the thought of the presence of God in his heart-searching nearness, to 
his awful purity. Impurity destroys the possibility of the slightest approach to that 
sanctification without which, we cannot see God. Hence the necessity of the apostle’s 
earnest words, The will of God is your sanctification ; and there can be no sanctifica- 
tion if ye live in undeanness.” 2. llmour. The unclean life of the heathen cities was 
full of sin and shame. The Christian life is truly honourable. The Christian’s body is 
a holy thing. It has been dedicated to God, It is ^^for the Lord” (1 Cor. vi. 13). 
The Christian must acquire a mastery over it in honour. He must yield his ** membei s 
as instruments of righteousness unto God.” The Christian husband must give honour 
to his wife, Christian marriage must I>e honourable, for it is a parable of the mystical 

I union that is betwixt Christ and his Church. The life of holiness and purity is a thing 

to be'hououred. Those who honour holiness honour God, who is the most holy One. the 
one Fountain of holiness. B. The knowledge of Go(L The heathens know not God. They 
might htive kiiown him. He had manifested in the works of creation Ms eternal power 
and Gotihetul But they did not like to retain God in their knowdtdge. They chauged 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an Image made like to corruptible man. Their 
false gods resembled men, not only In their form', but also in their sins and cm, cleanness. 
Men had framed a conception of ileity from their own corrupt nature, and that concep- 
tion reacted powerfully upon their character. Their gods were like them, and they 
were like their gods. The Tbessaionlan Ohristlans liad learned a holier knowledge. 
They toust not live like the heathen, who knew -nol tie true and Mfii^ God** TWr . 
knowledge mtmt aol p^pon Iheir life. They mmt 'h© pure. 4. Immmig 4$, «• if 

mm» Bataa himeeli is tiansfomed Into an aagei of light.-"* lm.pw 
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the form of love ; micleanness usurps and degrades the sacred name of love. The 
sensual man ruins in body and in soul those whom he professes to love. H 3 uses words 
of tenderness. He is the most cruel, the deadliest enemy in his wiche i selfnliness. 
He cares not for the nearest and holiest ties. He sins against the^ saTicLity of •matn- 
mony. He brings misery upon families. Seeking only the gratification o! his own 
wicked lust, he transgresses and wrongs his brethn-n. But his sin will Itring swift 
]>unishment upon him. The Lc^d is the Avenger in all such things. He called us 
not for uncleanness, but in sanctification. Sanctification is the very splicn^ in which 
the new life moves and energizes. IJncleanncss is utterly alien to it Ihe Lord who 
called us in sanctification will punish with that awful vengeance which beloneeth to 
him all who for their wicked pleasure sin against their brethren. 5. It A* it sm 
against Qod, God hath given us his Holy Spirit. He hath given that great gift 

unto you,’’ the apostle says — to you Tlicssalouians. lie gave it once, he is giving 
it still. It is this great feet tvhich makes uncleanness in Christians a sin of such 
exceeding awfulness. Their bodies are the temples of Crud the Ghost. To 

bring impure thought into that most sacred presence, to defile that body which 
he has takem to be his Church and shrine, is hn outrage, an insult to that Divine 
Majesty. Such a man hath done despite to the Spirit of grace. Of what punishment 
sb all he be thought worthy ? The Spirit of purity cannot abide in an impure heart. 
He will depart, as he once departed from Saul. There are awful things in Holy Scrip- 
ture said of those who resist the Holy Ghost, who will not listen to liis still small voice 
speaking in the heart, but continue to vex him by wilful and persistent disobedience, 
till at last his voice is heard no more, and his gracious influences are quoiudied. It- is 
enough t/O fill the thoughtful Christian witli shuddering awe wht*n he roilocts on that 
sanctificaiion which the Word of God requires, and contrasts it with the iearfal preva- 
lence of sins of impurity. 

Lessoks. 1. Long after holiness, pray for it, struggle for it with the decq-sest yearn- 
ings of the heart, the most earnest efforts of the life. 2. Flee from the slightest touch 
of impurity — the thought, the look, the word. It is a deailly poison, a loathsome 
serj-ent; it stingeth unto death. 3. Remember God the Holy Ghost dwells in the 
Christian’s heart. Keep thyself pure. — B, C. 0. 

Vers. 9 — 12 . — The law of love. 1. On its positive sipk. 1, M is kinght hg ihd. 
God is love, and love is of God. The Church of God is the school of love/ God him- 
self is the great Teacher. He teaches us by his own example. “ 80 ihul loveii the 
world, he gave his only Son;” “ The Son of God loved me, and gave liiins^h for me.” 
The cross of the Lord Jesus Christ reveals to us the blessed love td Gsd. God the 
Holy Ghost teaches his people to comprehend with all saints what is the length, and 
breadth, and depth, and height, and to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge. 
Ho shows ns something of his own blessed love, and bids us learn of hiai. 'rifus is my 
comiaaiidmerit, that ye love one another, as I have loved you.” We are his disciples, 
his pupils; we learn of him. What should we leara, if we learn not to luve? it is 
the great task of life. Our lives are wasted if we have not learned that holiest lesson 
before we die; for heaven is the home of love. There is no place there for tiie suul that 
hath not learned to love. God is the Teacher. He had taught tlie d’bessalonians. 
They did love the brethren. They needed not, the apostle says in his tenderness, a 
human teacher. 2. Yet St, Paul exhorts them. For love is a debt which m never 
fully paid. The great lesson of love is never fully leanietk We are dull scholars. Our 
natural selfishness keeps us back. We need every incentive, every lielji. There must 
be a continual growth. To stand still is to lose ground. We must urge cmrsclves, we 
must u?'ge others, to abound more and more. The Lord Jesus is our Example. I, 

have loved you ” he says. The depth, the purity of that holiest love is 
above us, out of our reach ; we cannot attain unto it. Wo see its effects in Lie lives 
of his saints. W’'e know how the love of Christ constrained the holy apostle St, Paul 
to live no longer to himself, but to Mm who died for him and rose again. -We despair 
of ever reaching that high degree of holy love ; but it must be the strongest yearning 
of our hearte to advance continually, -to abound more and more* 

II* Oiit ITS NE0ATIV1 SIDE, I, OkfisMan aMhitiofh Ambition (fik&rifill) i$ 11 
mm fofd in Greek ethics and history, a prominent characteristic of Greek polUioal life. 
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There is a Christian ambition ; its object is not^to be first In the arena of political strife, 
I’Mifc to preach the gospel, to please Grod, to live a quiet, heily life (compare in the Greek, 
liom. sv, 20; 2 Cor. v. 0). Political ^iK<trtda, Bengei says, blushes to be quick The 
Greeks were eager, bustling, restless, each longing to be first. The apo5tle seeks to 
tiirn tlte, ambition of the Thcs.saloiiians into anotlier eliannel Their ambition should 
1 h; to ie quiet— to keep themselves free, as fur as might be, from political eN:oitement 
and social rivalry, tliat they might cultivate the inner life of love am! peace anti com.- 
inuuiou with God. Love would lead them to abstain from meddling with other inea^s 
matters — m fio their own ikity in the station where Gud had called them. Love would 
keep tlienffrce man mivy and party spirit, and help them to maintain a current of 
quiet, peaceful thoogiifc within their souls. 2, Christiafi dlynity. Love would keiq^ 

1 hem fnun everylhiug lluit might bring the go.spei into discredit. The Christian has 
duties towards those who are without. Hh light must shine before men, that they 
may be led tq ulmi fy him from whom the light conieth. Tiie life of the Tlufssalonian 
Christians mu>t be honest, becoming. The apostle insists on the dignity of honest 
labour, it wa.-^ hr tJe n^garded. Educated Greeks and Romans spoke of it as coarse 
and vulgar. '.ITie Lonl desus worked witii his hands, so did 8t. PaiiL Christianity has 
invested the life of industry with a grace of its own. Bt. Paul Imre uses the same word 
in connection with honest lalxjur which in the Acts of tlie A[)ostles is employed to 
designate the bulies of rank at Bercea, the “honourable womeu ” who believed. The 
C.lhristiari must be careful to use words in their true sense. It is not wealth or rank 
that is truly respectabliq but virtue and holiness. Thus living, thus labouring, they 
would have need uf nothing ; rather, periui])s, of no man. Tiiey would attain that 
liononrable iiulependcnee which enables one to “ look the wdiole world in the face, for 
lie owes not any » 

Lkssoxs. 1. Covet earnestly the best gifts; |>ray for growth in charity, 2, Let 
your aml'-ilion bo a Christian ambition; try to be first in luuuility, first in self- 
sacrifice, first in the quiet discharge of daily duties. 3, Never dospdse labour; it was 
the lot of tlic Lord Jesus; it has its own moral k^aiity and dignity, — B, (k C. 

Vers, 13 — IB. — The reBurredim. I, Comfoet for the horeowincx. 1. Tfm dm4 
in Chrid sh^p, I’he Lord Jesus Christ bath abolished death ; he has changed it into 
sleep, SliU ks not dead, but vsleepeth,’’ ho sai<l of the little daughter of Jairus. The 
sting of dimh is sin, bat the blood of Jesus Christ cieanseth from all sin. The Lord 
died and rose again. He died ; bo encountered the king of terrors in all his awful power; 
but by his dt-aih ho hath abolished death to his saints, Stephen fell asleep under the 
onnshiog shuuor of stones. So is it with believers now ; they are laid to sleep through 
Jesus, Thrtoagh bis atonement, thr<mgb his loving care, through his gracious presence, 
death is but sleep to them. They die in the Lord ; they nst from their kbuurs. They 
are not unconscious ; they do not “ sleep idly/' for they are blessed ; they are “ with the 
Lord, wdiich is for betterd’ Yet that quiet rest of the holy dead in Paradise is as 
a i^^eaceful .slumber compaml with the entrancing joy of the glorious resurrcciion. Yes, 
they sleep ; they have nut yet attained unto that perfect consummation and bliss both 
in body and soul which shall be theirs in God’s everlasting glory. There the redeemed 
of the'^Lord, perfected in strength and gladness, entranced in the couteiiijilatioii of the 
beauty of the Lord, the beatific vision, need rest no longer. “ Tiiey rest not day and 
night, aa.ving, Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty^ which was, and is, and is lo 
Citme,” But noi? they rest. They are in peace ; they are happy, for they are with Christ* 

2, There/nre the ChristimsiB sorrow is foil ofhi^e* We must sorrow when our loV'Od 
ones fall from our sido. The Lord wept over the grave of Lazarus, Not to sorrow 
would be the hard Etern temper of stoicism. The Christian sorrows over the grave* 
but it is a sorrow chastened by faith, cheered by ho|)e. lire heathen might envy the 
very fiowera of the field. ** They die, indeed, but It is to spring up again with renews 
life and beauty ; while man, when be dieth, sleepeth on for ever — a still, silent b1«|x; 
he waketh nevermore.” Such was the wailing of the heathen poefe. It is not. so 
the Ohristian* He finds comfort himself, he com forte others, with the bleswd 
0 f\ Holy Scflptore.. His sorrow is not hopeless, like that of the heathen; 
a happy meeting in tliat blessed plam' where, &ere is no more dearh, 

MM crying/^ 4 TkM s^r^gs ^We believe that #o»a 
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pgaiD. The resurrection of Christ is tlhi earnest of our resurrection. He is the Pirst- 
ifuitSj the Pirst-hegottea from the dead; they that are his shall^ folluw him. The 
resurrection of Christ was one principal topic of the apostolic preaching ; it is now one 
of the must precious articles of the Christian faith, the very ccetre uf our most cluuishtd 
hopes. Ho was scon by many, by Mary Magdalene, by the other holy wumev, by the 
apostles, by inore than fjve hinuircd brethren at once. “Blesse*! are fuey that liavo 
nor seen, and yet have k-lieved.” 

IL Thk coMi^tG OF TUE LoBD. 1. Its fiolcmn ficcoj/ijM/ilmehtiy, He slmli ecnin\ 
the Lord Jesus himself, with his holy angols.^ He shall deseeud frojo heaven with 
a shout. His voice will pierce through the nuim*sc ; ail they t]>at are in the uTuvts 
shall hear it. The trinnpet shall sound. The voice of the tnnupeC exci eding h.a g 
tilled the people of Israel with trembling at jMount Sinai. ^Jo-'c awfil by far will bo 
the voice of the archangel and the trump of Clod tiait wakes the tlcad. \\ bat that 
trumpet may be wo cannot tell ; but sound it will, “ ft>r this we say uuro you by the 
word of the Lord.” 2. lis end and pnryose. The dead in ('hris.t shad rise Idiev 

shall lunr his voice, tlmugli ilicy liave lain in their graves, s aiu- of [jichi, ahuost from 
ihe beginning. They shall come forth, and that first. Tbeu follows the assinnptiun of 
the living. Those who are found alive, who have not en erwl inio the bleep, quiet rest 
(d* Paradise, shall be caitgbt u[) to meet the Lord in tiie air. We shall meet ouo 
aimthei ; we shall meet him ; we shall be for ever with him. “ Wherefure cum fort ono 
another with these words.” 

Lessors, i. Let sorrow in bereavement be Christian sorrow, softened by filth and hope. 
2. 'i he holy dead are at rest. Do not call them “ poor ; ” they are h]i\'^s.-d. 3. Let us 

strive to walk with God now, that wc may be ever witli the Lord. — B. C. U. 

¥ers, 1—8. — BmKtifimtion. With this chapter conunencts the hoi,1ah>ry part of 
the Epistle. 

L Kxhohtation TO AnvANCE IK AcconnAKCE ivrnr what hai* lumivL'nion T!j 
THEM up THE DiviNK WILL, Filially tliCH, brcthr<‘n, we heseeeli mal exhort you in the 
Lord Jesus, that, as ye receiA'cd of us how ye ought to walk unfl lu pk-ase Go i, even as 
ye do walk, — that yo abound more and more.” The aniamuc, vhh*u! which is made, 
by iinally ” of the close of the Kpistio is to be taken as Uicaning that the runiainh g 
])art is to be taken up with that which is now intruduced. There is a mitunii transi- 
tion from the prospect of being uuhlainable in Indiness, uiih whkdi the p^rsann! part 
uf the Epistle ends, to this liodatonj part. The exhortation is very affeuiiuuato in tune. 
The Tiicssalonians are addressed as brethren. And there is nut tim sim -le form, We 
t'xhort ymi,” but it is preceded by a less fretpient form (only unee used, by Paul i.'eyond 
tiiese Epistles to the ^i’hessalonians), ** We beseech you,” which is the language in which 
friend earnestly presses home a rta]uest on friend. We exhort yon ” is nH,a*e the 
language in which a teacher t arixestly presses home duty on his hearers. We exhort 
yuu^" is, moreover, di4ncd and heigiitoned by the addition of the words ‘‘ in the Lord 
Jeais” The three Christian teachers found the element of ilnir exlnuiation, notj^ in 
themsekes, but in him wdio, as Saviour, has aright to rule all li\'as. It ir, implied that 
The tone of Christ toward us is that of earm^st exhormt on, in wliivh be pierfectly 
refieots G<)d ; for it is said, in 2 Cor. v. 20, that God exhorts, which ^huuld have been 
the translation there. There had been delivered by the teachers to ike XhusHaioniaus 
the knowledge of the true God, and, as they liad formerly sought lo pliUMS tboir faksu 
<loities, so, when they came to the knowledge of the true Ooil, it bucaun^ Ihcir duty lu 
please him. ^fhere had also been delivered to them how they snight to walk ansi 
to fiease Gid, f.c. to say, this had been piresetitod to them in conwderubm detail, so that 
They could readily follow the course of life that was pleasing to God, To their 
(iredli jt could bo said that they were following in their Cloi,L|ikMi>jiag courao, ami 
what is pressed homo on them Is, that they aliould abound more and ■more in it. 

The Lord make you to abound,^ k 'language which hai already Iwen used; and this 
«|£hortation to abound more and more, whm recurs in the tguth m-m, may be add to 
Ire the watchword given to tlie Tbesatlomana However much w'e have walked md 
nleased Godj, we have not done it vnought ' ‘Let us abound more and iriori In the cowrsii 
that is pointed out to us in the Bible m pleasing to God. 

Ja|PSAIi TO MSSfOay COHHKOTIOK WtTH MJJ)> BUEK 
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TO THEM OF THE DiviMs wiEL. For JO know wlmt charge we gaTO yon ilirougli the 
Lord Jo.sns/' There U not a happy change made from “ comniaioinients m the old 
traiisliitioii to ** eharcro'* in the revised translaTon here. 'I'liere k an obscuring of the 
idea, which U that the IVivine will has been deli vend in the form of comnumdments. 
Th» ro wore the ten cunmurndmeuts of the moral Law. The^e, possc'Hsed by the Israel- 
ites, ]daeed them far in advance of tin?- heathen aroiiud them. Condng unt of heathtm- 
ism, it wtjuhl ho a great boon to the Thessalonkns to have these fixeiUn their memory. 
Ihesented tilung with Christian considerations, they wonki become Christian com- 
iisaiuhneuts. There were other Christian cornrnandmeuts, <if which we luive examples 
toward the e]u>e ed the Epistle, which would be leiteratcd ami reinforced until they 
also were fixed in the memory. In these commandments Ihiul and Bilas and I'imothV 
were only the. u’.eddnun of delivery. Oiven by the authority of the Lord Jesus, they 
wore to be re.rariled as his coiumaudmeiits. These being now to be referred to, they 
are iudirLCil y 40<ked to call them to mind. 

HI. PrimiUiT OF THE Divine will. 1. Gerieraihj. '‘For this is the vviU of aod, 
even your xu.euiicatiHn.” It wms affirmed by William of Ockham that ''if God bad 
coininan<lcd liis cr. mures to bate hirnselC the hatred of God would ever be the duty of 
man.” It was a vioknt supposition to make of him, whose will is absolutely wedded to 
Ituliness, ami who can only command his creatures to be iioiy. The will of O-od is here 
said to b'* f air sanctification. This is a word which is very often used in a passive sense. 
" Sanciificarion is the work of God’s free grace, whereby we are renewosl in the whole 
man aft.-r tl;ie 'image of God, and are enabled more and mure to die unto sin and live 
unto* rightcun.sness.” d'he Greek word hero has, however, the ndii'e souse. The way in 
which we arc activtdy u» advance the work of our .^auctili cation, is by yielding up our 
will to the will cf Gud in rdi that he rerjuires of us from vmanont to movneot. By 
abounding more ainl more in the course that is pleasing to God, we shall more and more 
die unto sin and live unto righteousness, more and more he made according to the 
Divine idea, from our imnost life to its most outward manifestation. 2. Padiruhtrlj, 
(\) Furnkaikm . "That ye abstain from fornication; that each one of yon know bow 
to possess himself tjf his own vessel in siinclification and honour, ni>t in'fhe passion rf 
lust, even as the G entiles which know nut Gud.” This is one of the coimnandments 
ill which tlie Divine will finds expression. In 1 Cor. viL 2 marriage is put forward as 
the reiiicfiifii cuurso against fondcation. The form here is, that tlrare can be the 
possaanluji iii a wife in consistency with sanctification and honour. This is put in 
favourable Contrast wiih another possession bel-rngiug to Geiui 11 sm, ptissc^sion In the 
passion oflu.Nt, Le, in which the morbid sensual desire ac(j[uires the force of a passion. 
'Jhe lact of fornieatimi being so rife in the Gentilism with wdiich they were sur- 
rounded, and lait of which they had lately come, is the reason why the Tiicssalonians 
are specially guarded agjiinst it. What was to be uccounred for in the Gentiles by 
their ignorance of God, was not to be excused in them who had be -n blessed with the 
knoa-kdge of GixL (2) Adulterj, "That no man transgress, and wrong his brother in 
the matter.” This sin is not named, but only that mentioned in which it differs from 
the ])reccding. Being an overreaching «and wronuiug, not a neighbour, but a Uhristian 
brother, in the matter involved, it is "doubly llagitious.” 

IV. Wabnincl "Because the Lord is an Avenger in all these things, as also we 
forewarned you and tesuficd.” In Ephesians the warning is, " Let no man deceive you 
■witfi cm|d'y wtuds: for because of tbese things cometh the wratli of Gud iip>on the 
song of dlsidiedieuce.” In Colosaians it -is similar : For which things^ aako cometh the 
ivTaiii of Goil upon the sons of di$obt4i€noe.” The idea hero is that the Lord is 
Avenger in all the tilings that have been referred to. " For the Fatlier jixdgi^th tio maiQ,, 
but hath committed 4di judement -pato the Son.** As Judge, he is to be thougfyt of as 
Kighter between man and Gud. Wh^a men give themseiviiH up to sensuality, CJ.od Iw 
a eontrpversy with them. And, by appal from God a-^aiust men, Christ comes in 
Bighiter ip the controversy, toviitdlcat^ the holyichuracietof his Father’s laws, to 
for |he unholy use of hk Father’s gifts. ■ From the imraedwte context we we 
led to. tWhfe w Christ as BIghter bet.weea.maa and man^ P.e k th,e Rights of'tp, 
who is trappW upon without pity by .hk aalawful owMr, He is 
of the man who purity and hoptse invaded by %© . W3hvh 

with the fkd their fjcaohi^'ldw* ^ 
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judgment they had warned them, and solemnly testified to them, that these things 
would not go impunislied. 

V. Thk holy object op their calling, “For God called us not for uncleanness, 
but iusauctilicahon.” The thought is similar to what is expressed in the third vi-rse. 
There is this difference, that the will of God there is here connect Ml with^a. hi^tnrieai 
]^oint. Let them rememher the great turning-point from iiearijetilsni to Cliri^tiaidiy. 
Then God gracuaisly called them in the gospel of his Bon. And to what <Ud he call 
them ? It ' was not*to a life of uncleanness, but, in keeping with tlie holy life of Cdnlst, 
in heepine; with the holiness of God vindicated on the cross, it was to lind the sphere 
of their calling in the 2 )ursuit of holiness, 

VI. The rejecter. “Therefore he that rejecteth, rejneteth not man, hut God, wlio 
giveth his Holy Bpirit unto you.” This is drawn as a conclusion In on li.o object cjf 
their Christian calling. There is not singled out an actual rejecter among the I’licssa- 
lonians. But, should such a rejecter arise among them, let it be knowivthnt is not 
a rejecter of man in his interests and rights, but a rejecter of G-d. who has laM 
down laws and limits for his creatures. He is especially a rejecter of God, who gives, 
to those whom lie has called in Christ, his Holy Spirit. Banctitlcation is pre-eiuincritly 
the Holy Spirit’s w^ork. And for any of them to indulge in the sins referred to, 
would have this as its gravest condemnation, that it was a thwarting and grieving o! 
the Spirit in his holy strivings. — E. P. 

Vers. 9 — 12 . — The Christian circle and accottnUng hij them that are withmt. L 
Brotherly love. 1. The dis]goBiUon, “ But concerning love of the lirefhnm ye have iu> 
need that one write unto you: for ye yourselves are taught of Gud to love one another.” 
There is a rhetorical touch here which is called “}>assing over” — not saying what might 
be said with a view to gainitig over. For while it is said, “ Ye have no noird,” the design 
is more cliectually to imiiress on the Thessalonians the necessity of brotherly love. While 
they are graciously commended, they are at the same time shown lunv pn)per it is for 
them to love the brethren as being taught of God. Their edneation In ihis imf iortant 
department was a reality. To be taught of God does not exclude human help, the help 
of others, or, as contrasted with that, self-help. Only human help dues not avail, unless 
it is taken up and made effectual by the Holy Spirit. Teachings ami experiences must be 
inwardly inter])reted, and made luminous tons. We must Iberefn'c stand in an imme- 
diate relation to God as his disciples who are taught of him; who, according to another 
representation, have an anointing from the Holy One to know all things. It is lit ting 
that be who has made onr minds, and retains sovereign power over them, should teach 
us. It is also fitting that he should teach according to his own nature. As Love, he 
has created us, sustains us in being, earnestly desires our well-being, places us under 
nimiberless obligations to him. Shall he not then school us to love? As under the 
Divine teaching we form a brotherhood of Christian disciples. And this is the only 
fellowship of minds that is right to the core, that will stand all the tests, tliat will 
stand out in eternal permanence. In the brethren there is soracfliing of Christian 
excellence on which to rest our love, and we are to recognize and value and delinht in 
that, even under an uninviting exterior, and, in the name of Christ, to desire its increase 
and perfectness. 2. Its manifesiaUon^ “For indeed ye do it toward all the brethreu 
which are in all Macedonia.” An argument has been founded on this statement against 
the 'early date ot the Epistle ; but it tells the other way. For the love is not said to be 
manifested toward all the brethren, but “ toward all the brethren wlikd-t arv ii: all j^Iacc- 
douia;” Le, to say, its manifestation was yet limited to the Chrisriau circhj nearest tt> 
the The.ssaloniaus. We are to think of Philippi, a hiuidred miles distant on the om 
8id(*, and Beroea, twenty nfiles on the other. To the Christians in those places they had 
found opportunities of showing their Christian love. It was just sucli an outgr)iijg 
as might commendably be connected with the sliort period of a few i ami ths. The 
word “do” is emphatic after “taught.” The lesson is that Divine teaching is to 
be followed by suitable practice. Love must be allowed free outlet. Lwe,” says 
Barrow, “is a busy and active, a vigorous and sprightful, a courageous and industrious 
disix>sition of soul ; whicij will prompt a man, and push him forward to undertake or 
undergo any tlxing~to endure pains, to encounter dangers, to surmount diilicuUies for 
good of its object Buch is true charity | it will dispose ns to love, m St, John 
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prescribeili, in wnrlc and in truth; not only in mcntnl desire, bat in eib^ctnal perfom- 
jioce ; not (ally ia verbal pretence, but in real effect*’^ Jts increase, ‘‘ But we exhort 
yon, bretlirea, tliat ye alxiiind more and inore.’^ What Pan’ hml prayed for (ch. ill 
Ti) is now made subject of atfectionate exhortation. The watchword ibrinerly applied 
to the.wlinle of a Oud-pleasiug course is now specially applied to brotherly love. 
Let tbein abound inoiv and more. Let them seek opportunities of manifesting their 
interest in ClirisPs people beyond Macedonia, And let them look to the purifying and 
intensifying ch their love to the brethren. And, with a longer Christian history than 
tln/y had^ have we not need of the same watciiword ? If we have abounded, let us 
alKUind more and more. I.et us embrace, in intelligent practical intmvst, a wdder and 
wider extent, of the Christian world. The great obstacle to love is seUisluiess, or exor- 
bitant hmdness lltr our o%vii interests, for which we have all reason to humble ourselves 
beCre. Co*l. 'Wlie]! sluill we be tuight to abandon this? When shall we be taught as 
in the great^sch * hh of Christ, by the great lesson of the cross, to give love the unlimited 
v^way u\ our boiug, so that we shall ungrudgingly delidu in our Chrbtian brethren, seek 
their advaueeuicnt. in Christian excclience, and help them in all ways that we can ? 

n. AccorxTixrj r.Y them that ake without the Che istt \x oiecx.e. 1. Qtuetnm 
and oiir ofrn hmlnef^B. “And that ye study to be ipo.jr, and to do your own 
biisiuess,*’ Be aminti<ms” is the rnargirml reading for “ study/^ and the idea of 
honour which is in the G-reedv word is to be regarded as thrown into ])roniineuce by the 
assoeiatisMi. “ Bo ambitious to be (|uiet.'’ This is a paradox; for whereas restlessness 
belongs to am hi tit ai, we are to make it the object of our anihititui to bo quiet. 

*' Poirti.caI amhaiois,*’ says Bengel, ‘Gdushes to be qiPet ; ” and, it may be added, 
(.•lirislian ambuion n juices t«i bt* quiet. What is it that is here comnianded to us ? 
It is not a mere necatinn. 'lb be quiet is not neces.sarily to be without strong force in 
tuir nature ; but it is to luive those forces so placed under Bivine restraints, so mode- 
rated by reason, justice and charity, modesty and sobriety, us tliafc we cun do our own 
busiuess, can cun tine ourselves to the si]>here «af our own proper duties. We may indeed 
interpose, wlitii the huiu'ur and interest of God k miudi concerned, when the public 
weal and saiety are tnuch endimaered. Wo may inter}>ose fur the succour of right against 
palpable wrong, b*!’ otir own just and necessary dufeiice. Wo may interpose when our 
neighbour is piainly gniiig to ruin, “ snatching him,” os Judo says, “out of the fire.” 
We may aLs<( iuti'rp'sc whim we can do our neiulibniir consid^'rabb good. For all that is 
really didng our own buHiness, But we are not to be impeiied by ambition, or covetous 
desln‘, or sulf-OMUceit, or any other disturbing influence, beyond our own proper bounds. 
We are not to alieinpt, unasked, to manage for another, to overbear hia will, to impose on 
him our opinions, ut make free in conversation with his character, to pry into his affairs. 
We are not to thrust upon liim our advice, to reprove him unbecomingly, or rashly, or 
unreasonably, or Isarshly. We are not to inter|H>se in the contentions of others so as to 
make ourselves parties, or so as to raise or foment dissensions. Pur all that, against what 
is here coromended, is turbulent meddling with what God Las not made our business. 

“ We may consider,” says Barrow, “'that every man hath business of liis own sufficient . 
to em|iloy him; t(^ exercise iiis mind, to exhaust his care and pains, to take up all his 
time and leisure. To study his own near concernmoiitB, to provide f c* the necessities and 
convrniences of his life, to lo »k to the interests of his soul, to be diligent in his calling, 
to dihcharge carefully and faithfully all his duties relating to God and man, will abun- 
dantly employ a im-m ; well it is if some of them do not encumber and distract him. 
Seeing, then, every man hath burden enough on his shoulders, imposed by God and 
nature, it is vain to take on liim more load, by engaging himself in th® affairs of others; 
lie will thence be forced, either to shake off his own business, or to become overburdeoed 
and oppressed with more than he can bear. It is Indeed he'iice observable^, and it needs 
must hap|)t!n, that those who meddle with the business of others are wont to neglect 
their own; they that are much abroad can seldom be at home ; they that know ’ethw 
most are least aecpiaintcd with themselves. Philosophers therefore generally have 
advised imti to alum neeillcss ocsedpations as the certain impesiinaents of a gopdand 
happy life ; they bid us endeavour to simplify ourselves, or to get into a ««|4!tlon 
requiring of us the least that can be to^4o*” 2. , Working mith mr mn , '“** And 
to work with your Imnds, even as we Charted you/’ This is to be regarded « 
oukr injunction under the foregoing* ^ Jh the Swnd Epistle the tMt they 
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qnk tly work,” The language here seems to point to this, that maov of the memlterH of 
the Tbessakmian Church w^ere handicraftsmen. From tins injunction, and the way in 
which the second corning is introduced in the nest |)ara'j:ra|h, it would soesn thar, the 
disturhing intlutuice in the Church of Thessalonica was ulig'ttus esciteinent, called hwth 
hv the new» world of thought into which Christianity had hnuight thoin. They were esi'.e- 
cially excited by the prospects connected with the second coming. Paul, lor one, saw’ llie 
danger of their being carried aw'ay by the excitentent — not so as to be ineddlesoine, but 
so as to be negligent of their esuthly calling. Therefore he charged them well to ivorl'; 
f with their own hands, which also he enforced b3^ his example. In thus he showed his 
sense of the importance of quiet industry. However much wc may be umler fhe influ- 
ence of the great truths and prospects of our religion, let us not be withtuit tin* steadying 
condition of otir t'arthly calling. 3. We are to he fpntthj iudustriom so as not to ^o'oituce 
a had roij>ressw 7 i on them that are xviikmt ‘‘That ye nuyy walk linm-stly toward them 
that are without, and may have need of nothing.” What there is of er>nnectdon l>f?tweeri 
the two parts of the paragraph seems to be this. We are to exh.hif ; "o within the 
Christian circle; w'e are also, within the Christian circle, to he^ quieily ! . /istrious, so 
as not to give occasion of offence to them tliat are without. We are to 'o mem her that 
the eye of the world is upon us, and that we are subjected to its jinlgmeut. And 
there are certain external features of the Christian circle, upon winch the world is quite 
fitted to pronounce judgment. Upon nnre is it more ready to fix than upon anything 
like the neglect of the ordinary duties of life. Therefore it is recommended that we 
quietly wuik with our own hands, with tliis specially’ in view, that w’c in-'y -walk 
becomingly (i.e. honestly) toward them that arc without, and have all that is ua’(^s^nry 
for our wants. By industry and honesty’ we shall commend our religion to them that 
are without; for these are things which they can api'reeiate and hy v’ hdi thev aiv 
likely to be attracted. Whereas, by idleness and indispo.^itiun to pay our it bts, wc shall 
bring a reproach upon our relijjiion winch does not bekmg it, and re^nl u-oiu us iherui 
that are without. In early tim(!S the heathen called lu altl.y heguars truiUTs i>n Ciu'ist, 
in allusion to what is here guarded against. Let us not by meudiesomeness, or by any 
want of industry, or honesty, or prudence, or straightforwardness, present (jiirist in an 
unlovely aspect to them that are without. — ILF* 

Vers. 23 — IS, — Anoehfy ahont the state of the Ohridian daoL T. Stati: of thu 
Ci-jiiisTiAX DEAD Ko CAUSE FOE SORHOW. *“ But w’e would uifl' have vnu iguoraut, 
brethren, coueeruing I hem tliat fall asleep; that ye sorrow not, even as the rest, whit h 
have no hope.” Paid (the principal writer) srts himself liere to admiiustrr cmi.'^hifion 
to the Thessalouians. In doing so he practises the duty he hiys down in the eoncludinu 
words of the paragraph. Himself in po.ssessiou of comfort ahuuf tlie state of the Chris- 
tian dead, he could net leave them in ignorance of it. As his Ihristiau brethren, they 
must be sharers with him. Timothy had probably communicated to him the occasion 
of their anxietvu It was in the Thessalonian Church as in other Churches— there were 
those v’ho, from time to time, were falling asleep. The change in tlie tra!islatir>n 
extends the scope of the language beyond the actually dead. Huw did it fare uith 
their dead, ami how filso would it fare wuth tlK>se whom d«‘ath w’ouhl yet overtake ? 
Christians are distinguished from the rest of mankind. It is said of tlio lattiT as a 
class, that they sorrow having no ho|>e. What did the men cP the old heathen world 
tldrrk with regard to their dead? Theocritus says, “The living have hopes, but Urn 
dead are without hope.” ASschyhis says, “Of the emee dead there is no resurrection ” 
Imeretius says, “Ffor docs any one stand forth awaked, whom once the colu pause of 
life has found.” Catullus says, “Sima may set and return ; when oisce our brief day 
has Kot we must sleep one everlasting night.” It is a sad thought that some mederu 
thinkers have given expression to the same blank hopeieHsuess, Straubs has said, “ A 
life bevond the guive is the last enemy which speeidative criticism ha'i to oiq>osc and, 
if possible, to^conquer.” The whole hope of John Smart Mill was an earthly futatre, not 
for the individual, but for the race, created by science “when all the gruU or evils of 
life shall have been removed.” If auch mme mt creed, or want id ereed, wo well 
sorrow when our friends have been lakai away. Our only feeling could bo that we 
had Been the last of them. Their memory migM remain (John Stuart Mill, writing 
filter the death of his wife, said^ memory is to me a religion ; but that qauuot 
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lift the gloom from tlie extinction of personal existence. Let no rude hand rob us of 
the comfort whicli our Chnstianity brings. It tells us here that we are not to sorrow 
for thtf stale of our Ohrisfian dead, We may' indeed sorrow for bur being deprl's/^ of 
their eartldy soelety. I’he Master himself gave relief to his nature in weeping, even in 
%uew of'U speedy resnrrectiom Paul telk ns that the removal of his friend 'Epaphroditus 
would have hcoa tojbm sorrow upon sorrow. But, as for the state of our Christian 
dead, we are liorc tuhl tluifc they are/u/?cM mfeep. The cleacriptioa Is in respect of the 
body, nml contains three ideas. I. Otmtinuetl exisience, A mm contirni® to exist, 
though hp is in a vState of sleep. The bxi'y is still, but the mind may te active in 
dreams. Am! so, when the holies of our Ohristian dead are in the sblhieas of the gi’ave, 

' there is iio'ce,«satfon of tlunr existence. All - doubt on this siibj ct must' be put to' rest 
by the words of tmr Haviour on the cross to the dying penitent at his side, To-day 
thou shall he with, me in Para-hsef* The souls of the de|:>arfced are not In a state of 
sleep; but they are waive ned up a higher life. 2. Itepose. In sleep tve lose our hold 
upon the worhi ; we forget its cares and pleasures-; we are being oalmed aud soothed in 
our fadings. And sn we are to think of our CJhristian dead as for ever released from 
the work and tnil, the pain and sorrow, of this life, and as now oalnied and Soothed 
In tlie presence if God. ‘'And I heard a voice from heaven, saying,- Write, Bles^d ' 
are the dt-ad whi -h tlie in the Lord irom henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
mny rest fruni their labours, for their works follow with them,” 3. Wa^emn^, Wo 
think uf sltep as followed by a waking. And we are to think of a wakening 

for our Gitristian dead, though it may lx? after long years. They aro awake now In 
respect uf their souls; our fuh'er eunjfort is that they shall yet be awake in respect of 
those bodies winch we have Horrowfuily laid in the grave, ‘*1- will ransom them ftem 
the power uf tlo* -rave ; I will naleem them from death : 0 death, I wail be thy plagues ; 
0 grave, I will be thy d»'St ruction,” 

II. HeaBOX Foil THK CumSTIAN OFAO BEIKO ASSOOIATEB WITH THEIE LOEB At MB 
COM 1 X 0 . “ For if we believe that Jestis tlied and rose again, even go them also that aro 
fallen asleep in de.-us will Gtxl bring with him.” The apostle goes back to the cardinal 
facts of tbaih and resunvctinii. These arc kets fur which those who reject 

(mr cuntiiiuefi cxisteuee after deaili have little respect ; but they are dear to the Cims- 
tian heart, aufl the mure hni.ly our faiih lays hold n|KUi them, the ntore animated Is 
our hope fur our Christian dead, IFe fhai Jnm dkd ; thus briefly does Ihb 

ap»Htle state the ffuulaiufuual article of our Christian faith. **Such is the Mstorial 
and superiiaturaUvisis of Christiafiity—- its very defluitiou, its b-rfeatb of life, the soureb 
from whence springs all its greatness, strength, and uniqueness ” The a|X)stle states 
the fact plainly, ** ♦Jesus r/Ad,” which is all the more oliservahle that it is followed by a. 
stetemeut not plain but consoktory'— our Christian dead mhfdfen, 4^hep, We heliete 
in a IhKi who, in iiifiidte love, became man, that lie might verily (not in sembiatice) 
{lii% and who was not less truly Oiv.l than man when he was nailed to the cross. We 
believe in a God-Man who came under the broken Law, and endured death as the curse 
due for sin. And our faith follows him beyond his death. We helieve fhat Jems tom 
ag<nu, ‘"iliat is the second great article uf cur Christian faith. Having in his death 
inadij full atonement for sin, he could not be hotden of death. He rose vlctoriouHly oUt 
of the Slate of inHCiisibility and lifelcssness la which hiS’ body lay in the tomb. Ij© 
rase with the same iavdy, but changed to a nobler quality. Wo further believe that 
lui diwl and rose again, not for hinisclf, but for fclibse whom he represented, He expert-* 
euml death and compiest m Jesus— Bavioiir,- L^er of his^pfeepe. United to him, his 
people are not to te separated from him in destiny. H© is herb associated with thek 
death. They are laid to sleep % Jeans, as Hte pfeposltliya Aottid bo. There is called 
up the image of Josuh him»elf caring for' his ort whien the life d«‘parls— laying them 
te sfesl in the grrfve, and watebkig over them there with his- omnipotent love* , Apid» 
«6 he is assoeiaiod with their death, so they are to te aswlated witli his cdM|%. 
Tb«« that are kit! to sleep J esu® will God', bring with J esua We are btoogM' ® #lw 

hew Of what dtetresseil the Thessalonmns. U was not a question of 

TOlloB I in that tmm the language' would' have them will God * 

« tedtd # piat beyond to their Wag m ris^wl teilJl 

«»d*ste»i that whal distiwaed tie TheiMtemaa mp 

coming of Chiisfe <» them who did aol' life to see that weal* ' IfO'hSi 
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at a great disadvantage? Would they have any share at all in his coming? Were 

they not to be sorrowed over as those who had missed the great object* of their hope? 
For the relief of the Thessalonians Paul tells them this, to begin with, that the (jhristi«an 
dead are to be brought with Jesus. We are not to think of them es brought from 
heaven, for they are viewed in respect of their being in their graves. But we may think 
of them as joining their descending Lord, and brought with him to earth, 

III EeveijATIok made to PAtm that the Ohristcah uvijNra are kot to have tee 

PRECEDENCE OP THE CHRISTIAN DEAD AT ChRIST^S COMING. ‘*For this We Say lUltO JOll 
by the word of the Lord, that we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of the 
Lord, shall in no wise precede them that are fallen, asleep.” It is true that en all he 
says in this Epistle he is under the direction of the Spirit of the Juord. In wdiat he is 
now to say he proceeds on a word of the Lord such as there is in the E|')istles to the 
seven Churches, He was privileged to announce directly from the heavenly Christ 
what had hitherto been concealed. The heavenly Christ was so interested in the Tlies- 
salonians that ho had given his servant this revelation for them. The apbstlc divides 
Christians into two classes — “ we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord/* 
and “ they that are fallen asleep.” He includes himself in the former class, and from 
this it has been very confidently inferred that he had a definite expectitimi of living 
unto the coming of Christ. But he includes, not only himself and Silas and Timothy, 
but also the Thessalonians, about whom he has said that there were those among them 
who from time to time were faliingasleep. Did he, then, having a definite expectation 
for allf believe in all being saved from death by an immediate coming of Christ ? Is it 
not more reasonable to suppose that he thought of the living and left as in a continual 
fiux ? This is borne out, by the use of the present instead of the future---*^ we who are 
for the present the living and left, who have no certainty that we will not remain unto 
the coming of Christ, but have also no certainty that another moment will not transfer 
ns to the class of them that are fallen asleep.” The revelation made to Paul related to 
a question of priority of time. It is strongly denied of the Christian living that they 
will come into the presence of the Lord at bis coming before the Christian dead. This 
was further relief to the distressed Thessalonians. Their departed Christian friends 
would not only be brought with Jesus; it was also true that tliis bringing would not 
be deferred until after the Christian living had taken their places in nearer relation to 
their Lord. 

IV, Great drama of the future. Here we are supplied more particularly with 
the contents of “ the word of the Lord.” 1. Frehtde. : The Lord dvHceading in 
**For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven, with a shout, with the %’‘oice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God.” The central Figure is the Lord himself. He 
DOW sits enthroned in heaven, Lord over ulL But he shall yet desceml from heaver,. 
There is thus confirmation of the announcement made by the heavenly visitants to the 
disciples gazing after their vanished Lord: *^This same Jesus, which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as yQ have seen him go into heaven.” We 
are left to think of the majesty of our descending Lord chiefiy from the accompani- 
ments of the descent. He shall descend with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump. The shout is such a shout of command as is given by a leatler to 
his host. There are some who think of the shout of command as given by Christ. 
This is the view which is adopted by Milton in his conception of another scene, 

**The Son gave simal high 
To the bright minister that watched : he blew 
Bis trumpet, heard in Oreb since perhaps 
“When God descended ; and perhaps once moiw 
To sound at general doom.” 

There is this ocmslderation which tells against that interpretation, that God has been 
^troduced as bringing them that are asleep with desus, V?e are thus led to think of 
God m the Actor behind the scene, which is confirmed by the expression following— 
tim trump of 0od. * This makes st -more natural to think of the acconiMniments 
of the scene as arranged by Go4 Are we, then, to think of God as giving the shout 
of command ? The objection to that view Is, that the shout is represented not 
m preoedmgCas befitting God) but acoompmymg the descent B seems better, 
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llieif, to tliliik vi' the shout as <>lveti by the archangel in tli© lame of God, and as com- 
[^relieiiding she twt> shinies which follow. First, the moment that the Lord descends 
from his hejivcmly throne, the archangel, apprised of what is to happen, marshals bis 
{imimierable host. The shout of command he gives In this case with tiie Ihiag voice— 
the voiepof the archaiigcL The angels ate an orderly multitude. He doeth according 
to his will in the rrrw?// of heaven and among the inhabitants of the cartli (with whom 
the idea i»f orderliness is not assodated). We read of twelve legions of angelsd’ 
The angels are le-i by an arcliangel We read in Scripture of the angef Gabriel, and also 
of the seven uir.els that stand before God, but only hi another place of an archangel who 
is there nanied l\lichaeL Our Lord prepared us himself for this glorious accuinptaniment 
of liis con. inn : When the Son of man shall come in his glory, 'and all the angels with 
him ; When he ecuneth in tlie glory of his Father with the Imlj angels ; When 
lie cometh in h\> own glory, and the glory of the Father, and of the holy angels.'* An 
army associated witlt royalty gives an impression of power and grandetn*. Bo how 
mighty ami ■lduri<iiis a Personage must he be, in whose homair all t’ne leuions of angels 
are marsLalicu ! Ihov are miyhUj angds. and holy angels, and especially are they in 
sympathy witii the w'urk of honouring Christ. As they sang over his birth on earth, 
so do they aucum]an\’ him in his triumphal descent to earth, having this to rejoice 
tiieir hearts, tliat they also are to share in the glorious consummation. The archangel, 
having marshalled his host to move in harmony with the descending Lord, at a subse- 
quent stage is to give another shout of command, this time nut with the living voice, 
but with the trumpet put into bis band by Gud. Milton tliinks of the trumpet that 
was used when God descended ” in Uureb, calling the cung'egution of Israel, as being 
the same trump <ji God. Very vividly iu 1 (.'or. xv. is it cinced witli the resurrec- 
tion : ** At the la.^t trump ; for the trnmpet shall sound.*’ 2. First mi: IlesurrecUon of 
the CkrHUui dewL “And the dead in Christ shall rise ilrfeC The trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead ^hall he raised incorruptible,” The trumpet is simply the instru- 
ment; it is ti.e ]H)WtT of Gud, communicated through the trumpet, that, raises the dead, 
A trumpet sufiposes a faculty of hearing; but this trump of God has miraculously to 
supply the humlty of hearing. Tiie remains of our Christian friends which we lay in 
the grave somi mingle with the du.st. They hear not any sound of earth that passes 
over tlwm. r»ut there*, is a trum]>et-cal], with Divine, all-pmiet rating |>ower in that 
one day they slijill hear in their graves, and hearing they shall start up as once they 
were, and yet how changed I It was i^j.'side tlxo purpusc of tlie revelation to bring Into 
vimv the rvsnnveiiiin of others than Christiams, or the nature of the resurrection-body. 
Tlie I'hessahsuians were so taken up with the coming, that the reHurrectiori was thrown 
out of view, it diid not enter, or did but little cuter, into their undorslandiDgof the last 
things. Therefore their attention is concentrated upon the simple fruitful fact of the 
resiu-ivction. it meant tiio presence of tht'ir departed Christian friends in the body on 
the earth ready to meet-Ghrist. And that all fear of their being anticipated might be 
removed, it is’stated not only that the dead in Christ shall rise, but that they shall rise 
firsij i.e. to say, they si, all rise before the assumption of the Christian living. The 
Christian dead nuw in the rosurrectioa’-hody, and the Christian living, will be on the 
earth at the same time, equally ready for the approach of Christ. 3. t^emnd act: 
ABunnptkm of the ChiUIau living, “Then we that are alive, that are left, shall 
togiihor with" them he caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air.” The 
Ohristian living are to be swiftly, irresistibly caught up. This implies thel r tranaforiht- 
tion in their bodies. They are to be caught up at the same time with the Christian 
dead who have been raised, llie two classes will form one great blessed compan;y; 
between whom what distinguished them lias fmsed away. How they will be inarsh|d«d 
does not afpctir. Wo do read of leading places being assigned to the twelve apoiil«* 
That they will be aa orderly in their muititiHlinousness as the inmimerable company .bf 
the angels, we do not doubt. Caught up ia the enveloping upboariiig oiomis In me 
they are to moot tlioir descending Lord with the marshaiied army of angolsyp thh w|r,^ ' 
As perso!i8 of cllallnction go forth to meet their prince, so they now, all of them- glofcIM ^ 
persons, arc caugh I up to meet their Lord in, hts triumphal deseeii t. 4. Fwalc; ^ 

enjoymmt ^ the mekdy 0/ Okriat ■ ■ And so shall we ever he with the Lordw**^ , T|< ' 
blank here, which it did not lie within the purpose of the revelatiofi’ to have filled up. 
That the Lord aetmlly deswnded to may he regarded lic'Jw ' 
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I’liR p^tliway to eartli. When it is said that the fallen asleep God will bring with J$su&» 
the meaning plainly is (taken in connection with the language which has just been 
used) that, joining our Lord in the air, they will be brought with him to earth. We 
may think of* the earth as transformed, in preparation for the Lord’s coming. Borne 
would interpose here a lengthened personal reign of Christ on earth with his saints. We 
are only on sure ground when we think of Christ as coming for judgment. ** But when 
the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the angels with him, then shall he sit on 
the throne of his glory, and before him shall be gathered all the nations : and he sliaU 
separate them one from another, as the shepherd separateth the sheep Iroin the goats.’’ 
All that is here passed over, and we are presented simply with ^hr^ final stato'of the two 
classes that have been united. “ And so shall wo ever be with the Lord.’’ The meeting 
referred to shall be followed by no parting. It is Christ’s wish and |'•romiso that wn 
should be with him, “ And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will eome ng dm, and 
receive you unto myself, that where I am there ye may he also.” Christ has prayed to 
the Father that we should be with him. Father, I will that they ahi> wltom thou 
hast given me be with mo where I am.” And when we have been brought into lbs 
presence, in spite of death and all op^iosing powers, separation will be impossible. As 
members, we must be with our Head ; as loving, w’e must be wnth the great Object of 
our love. To be with the Lord is to be in the most favoured position for the eiijoyn'icnt- 
of his love, for the comprehension of his mind, for the reception of his Spirit, for the 
accomplishment of his plans, lb l>e with the Lord is also to be with that great and 
blessed company -who shall be gathered round him, comprehending tlie elder sons of 
creation, the groat and good of all ages, and those Christian friends we have loved ere 
since and lost awhile.” What is the position wc shall be carih^d forwanl to through the 
course of eternal ages is more than tongue can tell, more than heart can coiiceive. 

Y. Mutual comfoetiko. Wherefore comfort one another with these words.” “We 
might read ‘'exhort one another.” But in view of the sorrow of the Tlscsstdonians 
we rightly read comfort one another.” We might even read “ cheer one another; ” 
for the words are not only of a comforting, but of an inspiriting nature. It is not 
Christian teachers, but Christians generally, wdio are addressed. Knowing what comfort 
is, let us not selfishly allow our Christian brethren to be ignorant of it. Even in our 
ordinary partings in the world there is an clement of sadness that calls for comfort. 
As Shakespeare has it — 

So part we sadly in this troublous world 

To meet witli joy in sweet Jerusalem.” 

How thankful ought we to be that tve are not in the position of tho.se who have no hope , 
that we can tell those who have lost Christian friends of the sweet and clseering truth 
of Christ’s comiiuj; ! It is sad to think of them sle(*ping in the dust uf the earth ; but, 
laid to sleep by Christ, then they shall awake. They shall rest and stand in their lot 
at the end of the days. They shall hear the resurrection-call, and stand in the body 
as once they stood upon this earth. They shall be present as witnesses and actors at 
the most glorious event the universe shall ever have seen. They, and w^e too, shall 
be borne up in the clouds to meet and welcome our descending Lord. And from that 
united meeting uf him in our embodied, completed state, we shall be for ever with 
tli^Lofd.— B. ?. 

h^Chrutian progreBB, This verse introduces a series of pmofkal oxbortations 
by an nrgeut entreary to gmnml Christian progress. The details of conduct must be 
considered. But the spirit and character of the wh(de life are of prinuiry importance. 
First see to the health of the whole tree ; thm pnme and train the several brnriches. ' 

I. Thk GitKAT OBbWATiON OF i ‘HmsTiAFT FBTOBEss. 1. li mjmreH m/ufi.nmud (hffekip- 
men^ of spiiUml gi'acee. It is not satisfied with a shrmiken,, shrivelied iilb u( the soul. 
The meagre Christianity of tht»so who are only concerned witli the mituiuum rei|uirc- 
mouis of religion in h^reign to the wry nature of a true spiriluai life. 'This should 
abound ; it should overflow ; U shnuM bedcveloped in all directions. A one*sidcd life ia 
mUimed and hi arredy however advanced it may be in a paitieular direotloa. We ahoulci 
dm at aomplering the cirole of gratm- TMafe what is meant by being 2. 

rnpmm^ % grmntd groWh Wt $m abound ** more and- more/^ The 
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wlndi is respi’ctftble to-day will become despicable if it is liot excccikd to-morrow, 
'i’hc growth is double— a greater achievement according to our present ciipaciticH and 
nn eiilargc3iTient of those capacities. The precious wine rises higher ia the wsstd ; and 

the vessel itsedf expands. 

If. ThK JUKTIKCTIVE CHABACTEEISTIC8 OF CHRISTfAK PBWtRESS, 1, .M cmiUSU fa OWl- 
fittcl We are rupiired to grow in knowledge. !lut this i.s nut the moat importarit form 
of sfdrittjal |)rogress. It has come about, unfortimately, that the phrase advancal 
Christianity’' stands for a certain doctrioal movement. It should he chiefly used for 
iBora! and spiritual priKgress- The great advance k to be in the walk and conversation 
of life— -the daily, normal conduct. 2. M is guided knowledge, St. Paul exhorts bis 
readers to aboimt! more, and more in the conduct which follows his directions, ** As ye 
have received of us.” Tins prc)gre.ss is not to bo according to our own fancied ideal of 
perfection. It la in pursuit of clear duty, and that duty is declared in Christian 
teaching. S. It isgnvuid'd on preoiouB ejrferimee. In the Revised Version we read 
the addition, ‘'even as \e do walk.” Future progress depends on our present position. 
We must not he always laying a new foundation. The Uhristian life is not a series of 
revolutions. Eecause more is ix^quiredof the Christian, the good already attained is not 
ignored. 4. Jt mlm at plensmg God, Thus it is characterised by a regani for the will 
of Ooii It is not sHtisiied with reaching any human standard. It is required to be 
]»ure, true, and Hpiritimh 

HI. Ti!I 3 stiu'iNci iNDiTCEMKKTS TOWAEB8 Cheistiah feooress. 1, Theg are urged with 
pemmal appeals, Bt, Paul besot'ches afid exhorts. He appeals to the brotherhood of 
Christians and its tie of mutual aHection Ixjtween himself and bis readers.* 2. They are 
centred in regard for €hri •it. ‘‘ By the Lord Jesus Christ.” This is a sort of adjuration. 
The close rel:iti(»n of tlie Uuristian to Christ is his grand motive for striving after true 
progress. 'I’ho grave of Christ supplies the jx>wer; the love of Christ brings the obliga- 
tion, By all that he is to us we are urged to be worthy of him in an even richer and 
fuller Christian life.— W, F. A. 

Var. 9.— Lore of the hrethrm, Christianity introduced a new word into the Bpeecb of 
mankind — ** philtitM-phmf love of the brethren.” This word clktiriguishes a remark- 
able chanu;f«*risiio vf tlte early Church. It describes bow the first Cliristiaos regarded 
themselves as the mvmbers of one family. It was no visionary sodalivsin, no commu- 
iilsHc scheme, that led them to have all things common. They felt like tlm memlisrs 
of one household, hke the nearest kindred in one borne, and in the spirit of home life 
they shared their |)o>‘S 08 Hions. This was only imsible so long as the family spirit |)cr- 
vadvd the Church, threu instances altered the habits of the Church as it grew in 
numbers ami .-pread over a wider area. But all through the Kpistles of St. Paul the 
same family aifecdon of Christians is apparent. Love of the brethren m a leading 
feature of Christianity, 

L Its scofi ak’jd Ire a, !• It is sjpecia% confined to felhio-OhrisUans, It is to bo 
distiuguished from philauUiropy, We should love all men. Our neighbour, be he 
of tlm bouse of Isratd, a Samaritan or a heathen, has claims upon us. But love of 
the brethren is to be distinguished from this general love of oner's kind. It is the 
Christian’s love of the Christian, 2, It is dm to oil Ghrmtians, It should not be 
given to a particular cIiohcu circle of Intimates only, nor simply to the members of one 
sect, iK)r to those only who excite our admiration. All Christians, of all ranks.aad 
orders, rich and f>oor, cultured and ignorant, saintly and imperfect, onbudox and 
heterodox, in every branch of the Catholic Church of iliriat, have claims u|>on our 

!L Its ociiaiiii*. 1. A common fatherhoods We all liave the same Father in iieaven. 
In proTOrtion ai wa realize the broad fatherhood of G-od shall wc outer into the 
bfotMrl|^ love of his family. He is the Father of whom ** every family in. earth, smd 
heaven is natned ” 2. A common brotherly rehtim to Chrmt Every, Christian ciw^ 
claim Christ as Im Brother. The great elder Brother binds all the inembes of ^ “ 
family . togetluT by attracting theta all to himself* W© learn to love our’ for’ 
ChrsaiianTiy leidng the Christ In' him. S* Gommm intermU,, We»hato,^h«-' 
bl*;j«8ing$, enjoy the redemption, walk la tte same pilgrimage, and Srtt 
towards the same home* ' ' 

III* Im mvmmm, fvm lem ol the brethren eanaot 'be vri&oat effei'"’' ‘Oy; 

I* T|WAI»KI4» ' ’ - ' / ' ' . : ' ^ ' 
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lark of it could have permitted tke fearful quarrels and ermiines that have divided 
Chriateadom. Regard a man as your brother, and jmu will be loth to hnuud him to 
death. \V5re tins love stronger many blessings would result. 1. /(^rlxaranct. 

We pern dt our brother to hold his own opinion and follow his own cuiisci^mce. 2. 
MtUnal lei Selfish Christianity is a contradictit»n in tenim. To, hear one 
untuher’s buidens is just to fulfil the law of Christ. B. Fov'cr to luflitmre the world. 
Civil war in the flhurch means paralysis of the army that sliouhl coinpier the world for 
Christ. When Christians again learn the almost lost art of loving one another, they 
will attract- converts from the world outside by better means than reasoning and preach- 
ing.— W. F. A. 

Yer. 11 . — Tfie mdnstnal life, Christianity has something to say on the industrial 
life. It has been charged with discrediting industry. Ko calmnny could be more 
false. It certainly discourages engrossing worldly cares, and IT's picn remember 
their heavenly citizenship. But it only inculcatt-s a more faitliful tli>cljarge of earthly 
duty by insisting on lofty vieWvS of life and the pure princi|dcs which sliuiiid inspire It. 
Three <kuies in regard to the industrial life are here urged by St. Paul 

I, An ambition to be quiet. The word study means literally, **be ambitious.^ 
This is a remarkable collocation of ’ ideas— ambition and quiet. It is as though the 
apostle said, ‘‘You have been ambitious to make a noise In the wxjrld; reverse your 
aim: be ambitious of quiet.’* This striking piece of advice is tirge<l in close con- 
nection with directions regarding the industrial life. Probably the Church at Thessa- 
lonica was largely composed of workibg-men. There was a danger lest the new 
privileges of Christianity should make some of these men fooHslily anxious to make 
themselves conspicuous. 1. We should aim at doing mneh good attracting 

attmiion fo ourselves. The Christian should not clamour for ret’o:inirn*H. He should 
lie content that his work prospers, though he remams ohacure. 2. be shadd 5? too 
hisg with work to have much Hrne for talk. Busybodios are generfdly drtuies. How 
silent is the work of God in nature ! Silently the forest grows. Bo let our work be 
doue. 3. We should work peaceably. The noisy man is too often the quarrelsome 
man. In the ambition to round a name abroad, bitter envy and jealousy are excited. 
4, Ignorant people should not s?ippose that the privilegm of Chrhtian bridhfThvod qualify 
them to teach, others. “ Be not many teachers*’ iii. 1). 

IL A DOING one’s o^vn business’ 1. The claims of the Church are no eatcosefor the 
neglect of a man's smdar husimss. It is wrong to 1x;come so much the slave of 
business as to have no time or energy for mission work, Sunday schu(d teaching, etc. 
Bat it Is also most certainly wrong to fail in our duty in the secular sphere, 'i’he 
Christian should be the most punctual, prompt, and energetic man of business. He 
should serve Christ in it. If he is responsible to others, his religion should strengthen 
his fidelity not to give eye-service as a man-pleaser. 2. Eeligiou dpes not remove a rmn 
from the station in which he is placed by Frovidence. It may so improve Ids habits of 
work and may bring such blessings upiu him as may enable him gradually to rise in 
the social scale. But it may permit no such external change ; it should not be expected 
to do so in every case. Arid liuwever that may be, r<4igion can make no sudden 
change in a man’s circumstances. The Christian slave was in outward cireurnstances 
a slave still. The artisan remained an attisan. 3, Uhristimity forbids m to be 
envious of the more prvsperms condition of other people. It is not ibr us to nnatch at 
thek privileges to the neglect of our duty. Every man has his Divine vocation. 
It is the Christian’s duty to find'hk special 'vocation and to follow It, whether it lead 
him up the Beulah heights. or down through- the valley of- hnnuliatimn In tin* 
tjhureh let 'each man ‘find his own place and ‘do his own work. There la a diversity of 
gifts.- One has a gift of speech, atmt her a gtffe^of deft handiwork. Let ncilhvr'bc 
amhitimisTo usurp the place of'the other; 4 :. OkHsHuM ihotid he ioo hmy with tk^ir 
own work’ to kme time tofai 0 their migkbonn. We are workmen, not judges. To 
hiS‘Own Master' each man stands orfdlk 

III An bonbst BimoENos' in KaN0Ai:i' labour. This duty is clearly brought out 
in the Revised Version, which orofts the word “^owB**’'tefore **’*’hauda,*’ so »d 

tfm clause, Work with your hands.” Thus we have a direct recorn'mewlatlcte of 
_ mapual iaboiur. 1. Mdntki hhmr is mcemary. There- is hard, rough- trotte iS this 
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tbafc must bo dona It is cownrdly to shirk it. Ciiltivatoc ]ief)ple do not object to 
hard work for airiUHcinent, «.| 7 . rowin'!, Alpine climbmg. Wliy should it .be shutmed 
' is ufoIuI? 2. 3imml lahour is Immtmihh. Aaywwk^ done with a pod 
piiriKJse i§ lionouralile. The work of the carjientpr is often more honourable tlian that 
of the financier. The dirtiest work is not always done by the roughest hnuds, The 
crowding of the sons of working men into the raeks of clerks is not a heultliy si., n 
if it betokens a shaioo of honest toil. 8. Jlla/ooi? hihour i» wholeso'me. The |mn].si-- 
ineot of Adam is no curse. It is a blessing that man has to eat his bread in i\>v 
sweat of his face.-'* While the early monks were busy, building, digging, wtavi-i;, 
monaatlcism presented a |)ictiire of pure Christian living. Jiiches brought Kuperi<*rit v 
to physical iridustry, and corruption speedily fidlowed. The best of Christas apostles 
arere working men.-— W.'F. A. 

Ver. hefore the worM, In tlm previous verse St Paul has been 

urging uixm his readers the duty of quiet industry. Pie now giv^es two reasons for 
this advice— “first, that they may walk' honestly before the world; and secondlyythat 
they may have need of nothing. The ajjostic turns to the same subject in his ^oond 
Epistle. ** If any man will not work, neither let him eat,” he says (2 Thess. iii, 10). 
God only provides for us when we cannot provide for ourselves ; or, rather, ho iwovides 
for us by iiehdiig us to provide for ourselves. He feeds the ravetis by giving tliera 
strong wings and claws and beaks, and by providing them prey. But the birds must 
catch Their quarry. Wo need not be anxious about the morrow if we are diligent in 
doing our own businr-ss, So much for thes^econd reason for diligence. The first demands 
more extended inquiry, and may be taken by itself as a fertile subject for n!editati(n}. 
Wears to be diiigent in our secular business in order that we may ** walk honestly 
towards them that are without.” 

I, ChiHJsiuAKS OWE DijU’lKs TO THE woBm Chrisliaus have no right to treat 
** them that are without ’’ as outlaws. If we should pray for those who de.qdtcfully use 
us, much more should we treat them honestly. And if we are to be kind to iiur 
ebemfes, certainly wu‘ ar<‘ required to just to those who are not iiiimicai to us.- 
Christian must pay his debts to an infidel. '1 ho temfKirate man must fulfil his i bh- 
gations to the firaukard. The spiritually minded mm must ba just to the wtit 'dly 
minded man, Christians should rcst»€cfc the rights- of tiro hcaiiica in foreign countries. 

IL WORM) JUWJES ChRISTIAHR ACCORDI-HG to THBIE IUSCHABQE or THESE 

DOTIES. These it can appreciate, It knows nothing of the behaviour of Christktm 
ill the Church. It cares irotiiiiig for orthodox creeds or devout issalin-smging. But it 
can estimate the value of a thorough piece of work, and it can see the merit of a 
prompt |)ayraenfc. If we are wantifig in these things, the world will only regard us -as 
hyi«crltes when we make iiiitch of’cAir religion in spiritual matfcers^and rightly, for if 
we are not honest men cannot be saints. 

III. The world judges of Chebtiakitv AbcoROtKO to thb- bxterhad cokduct 
Of CimisTiANs IN THIS BESFECT. Here is a' graver- consideration; The honour of 
Christ is concerned. The defaulting Christian gives- a shock to Christian evidences. 
Ode glaring instance of misconduct in secular’ affairs does niore'-tb hinder the progress of 
true religion than volumes of sermons can do to advance it. Even the negiigeist and 
idle" Christ Ian brings discredit on hts; Master. The Christian artisan* shoidd- m known 
from the sccnlarisfc’by the greater diligence and thoroughness of' his work. 

IV. Christians Have' no bight -to exfhot' good ’treatment feom .wbann 
DNiiKsa THEY BEHAVE H ON Eft‘0,y TOWARDS IT. Tho' Chuloh at Thcssalonloa ilv^ in 
ebnstaiit danger of an assault frcina the hostile heathen population of thb city. ' It, waft 
most dcslnible that no shadow of m excuse- should Ixs given f<» attaifcack.' ildklpii', 
noisy resllessnw, interference ■ with other people, would provoke 

industry mn moat safe. W hen a master found ■ that the Ohr lafckns- were 'hM be# 
he wbitld nor iuclloed to molest them^ ■ Wo shall toi oohcriiatt c^ponenta aim 
idence' ehmitr awl at last win respect by ar* quiet, uOas^umit*,dniligeat discharge of 

Tern lAe imi tr&n^^§urei hw ^ " 
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regret for tbjs dead. The Church addressed by St. Paul was a little community which 
had learnt to enjoy a strange, new view of the state and pros])ects of the departed, 
planted in the midst of a great pagan populace that held the iiieiaiicholy sentinients of 
these epitaphs. Contrasting the Christians with “ the rest’* of the people, th'e apostle 
reminds them that they should not give way to the despairing sorrow that was natural 
to men who had no hope. 

I. Outside Ciiristianity sorrow for the dead is hopeless. 1. liklory and 
experience establish this fact. Pagan tombs everywhere express^ themst.‘]yes with 
various degrees of despair, but never with cheerful hope. Kations like the EgypthaiivS 
that had a firm faith in a future life can scarcely be said to have enjoyed any hopes 
respecting that life. A general dream of immortality jjervades our race; but it is 
everywhere dim and cheerless. Many men at all times have broken away from it 
filtogether, and have said with Catullus, ‘^When once our brief day liaS set we must 
sleep one everlasting night.’’ 2. Eemoning cannot conquer the common hopelessness 
of sorrow for the dead. The arguments outside Christianity may be divided into two 
classes: (1) NafuraUsiic ; e,g, from the nature of consciousness, from the indestructi- 
bility of all known existences, from the general instinct of Immortality, from analogies 
of sleep, transformations of insects, succession of winter, spring, etc. Less and iess 
weight is being ascribed to all such reasoning. It will not bear the strain of anxious 
doubt. The mourner turns his eyes in vain to nature for comfort. (2) Thektic, (u) 
In the wisdom of God. Man’s life being but imperfectly developed here, the Divine 
idea of humanity would be vain and futile without a larger world for realizing it. (h) 
In the Justice of God — the necessity of a future judgment, (c) In the goodness of 
God. A hither would not mock his child by creating him so that he has a groat 
hunger for a future which is unattainable, l^evertheless even these arguments do not 
satisfy, for who can venture to speak with assurance of the high counsels of the 
Almighty ? and, moreover, they presuppose a knowledge of the character of God whicli 
only Christianity clearly furnishes, 

II. Christiaxitv draws the sting of hopelessness from sorrow for the dead. 
1, It does not destroy that sorrow. To do so would be impossible. We must grieve at 
parting from those who are dear to us. Indeed it would be unlu'althy for us entirely to 
conquer natural sorrow. We should have to conquer natural love first. A softening, 
subduing, purifying mission comes with this grief, and is one of the best means of 
helping us to receive Christian truth. 2. But OarkUanitij removes the sting fro 7 n this 
sorrow hy depriving it of hopelessness. The hope which 8t. Paul refers to Is plainly 
the hope of receiving back those who have been taken from us by d(*ath. They are 
gone, but not gone for ever. Every weary year as it passes brings us nearer to the 
happy reunion. The words of St. Paul plainly show that he believed in the mutual 
recognition of friends in the future life. 

III. The death and resurrection of Christ are the secret of this Chris- 
tian TRANSFIGURATION OP SORROW FOB THE DEAD. 1. The strongest argument to 
convince men generally of a future life is to be found in the resurrection of Christ taken 
in connection with Ms life and teaching. Hes].x)ke of judgment and of eternal life. He 
confirmed Ms words by rising from the dead. The confirmation is twofold. (1) Tiie 
resurrection is a Divine authentication of the claims and mission of Christ. (2) It is 
an instance, a crucial test, a proof that a future life is p<.>ssible. 2, For Christians the 
death and resurrecUm of Christ are grounds for enjoying the hope of a reimion of all 
the dead who die in the lord, (1) The triumph of Christ is here shown. How, the 
object of his death and resurrection was to redeem the world. But this redemption 
would be vain if there were no resurrection. **If in this life only we have hoped in 
Christ, we are of all men most pitiable.” The resurrection of Christ proves that the 
object of his death was obtained, it must therefore be followed by tiie resurrection of 
his people in order that the redemption thus accomplished may be fully realized in 
them.^ (2) The union of Christians with Cluitit secures their resurrection. His 
experience becomes the experience of his people, because he lives in them and they live 
Ip him (1 Cor. xv. 22).— W. f . A. 

^ ld*****-!f%e order of the adwnt. The subjects here bf ought belsw tli' 
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are cHtircIy beyonrl the reach of speculation. We have uo data whatever to go upon 
beyond. tlif3 aiith,oiil„ativc,, ileclarafcloiis of the Word of God. St, Paul himself was not 
prepared to reason about thorn. He coaid simply declare what was revealed to Idiu. 
But this lie did declare with marvellous, iu)hr?sitatiiig posit! veness. He firefaces his 
declaration by distinctly elaiming the authority of inspiration for it. For this we 
gay unto you l>y the word of the Lord.*’ So remarkable a revelation as feWfe of the 
following verses needed ^ some such assurance of its origin to commend it tons. We 
must take it in the spirit; in which it Is written, or we must leave it alone. It is 
uscilcsB to begin ratloualirdug witli it. It is foolish to attempt to go one step beyond 
what Is writ ten. A sermon on such subjects must as purely expository of the 
words of Script 5 we as possible. We note here three events in time', and their external 
conse<|uence. The^ order of these three events is what St. Paul is most immediately 
concenn d with. The (occasion of his writing on them appears to have been the trouble 
felt by bis readers as to the condition of those Phristians wdio died before the second 
advent of Christ which they were expecting shortly to ha] ^p.eu, 'Would these departed 
brtfthreu iisiss the joy of welcoming their glorified Saviour? The order of events 
described by the ap.istle removes this difficulty. 

L Thk wust kvknt is the advent of Chhbt. 1. He t$ to corns m Fermm. He 
does not forget the world for which he died. He will return to his weary, waiting 
Church. 2. He is to come in gtonj. His first advent was humble and obscure* Few 
knew the Bah-c \n the manger. Lowly and self-sacrificing was the whole life that 
foilow’ed. But every one that hunibleth himself shall be exalted. The humble Jesus 
is to come again as tiie exalted Lord. 3, He is to come The shout, the 

full voice of an archangel, the blast of a trumpet — these awful sounds surely betoken 
iii> obscure mystical advent which can be qiie.stioned after it has occurred. When 
Christ comes a second time no one will say, ‘‘ Is the Lord among us or no ?*’ Ail will 
hmr tin?- great shunt and the pealing angel-notes. 

il. The srxioND event is the rktuhn of the departep. Instead of missing 
the joy of that great advent, as their friends sadly feared, those Christians who had 
fallen asleep will be the first to share it. The trumpet will awake the dead before it 
arouses the living. There will be no advantiige in being among the living at the time 
of tfie secom'l coining of ChriKt. Borne, even In our own day, have fondly hoped for 
some such privilege. But Bt Paul dial inctly tells us that the privilege Is the other 
way. 'Fhe ilefnirted will be tluj most priviiegctl This is fair; for If they Imre endured 
the pangs of (fouth to reach Christ, it Is right that they should see him first. 

III. iilK TfilftD EVENT IS TEE ASSrCIATION OF LI VINO CHRISTIANS WITH ISE 
memu ADVENT OF Ceriht* lliey take the second place In honour, not having 
wrestled with death and conquered the dread foe, as their departed brethren have done. 
But they also join in the glad triumph of their Lord. Of the physical process 
described' as being “caught up into the clouds” we know nothing, and therefore 
cannot tell how it will be realizid till it is accomplished. The attempt to explain it 
has only made the subject ridiculous. But the two spiritual facts accompanying it are 
clear. A joyous rueetiug with Christ and the departed, and a change of state and 
sphere ; the earthly life and its limitations giving place to the heavenly life ami its mme 
exalted powers. 

I¥. The etrbnad coksiquekcb is the permanent dwelling of Cheistians 
WITH CnnisT, The second advent here described is not a passing event which ends. 
It is not a mere visit of Christ. It is not like the first advent, 'which, after a few yeais, 
was followed by the death and, after his resurrection, the ascensioa of Christ* Ohrist 
■will never leave hln pmiple again. L M murm joy. The joy of lovo is to be with 
those wo love. The highoj^t ilbristian liappiness Is to be ** for ever with th« Lordd* 
Ibis is lieavcin# 2. U ^mMeUfmm tmibh, Ond wi|.w away tears from all eyes. 
Associated with Christ for ever, Ills people can never weep again. 3* M gtmrdBfrmrk siu. 
Where the triumphant Christ always Is, the defeated tempter can never come* ,4^ M 
the rmuio^ o/friend$. All being with Chrlsb all are also together. The 
home is perieoted by the gathering of the blessed dead with the glorliied living around 
the abliilag Christ,— W* F* Au , 
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CHAPTER T. 

CoKTi.OTS.-~ 'With regard to the time 
of that glorious advent when believers, 
whether dead or living, will be gathered 
together to Christ, the Thessalonians had 
already been fully instroctcd. Tliey hnew 
well that the day of the Lord would come 
suddenly and unexpectedly, and surprise 
an ungodly world. But they were not in 
darkness so as to he taken by surprise. 
Still, howevrr, they must exercise constant 
watclifiihiess and sobriety, and be armed 
with the Christian graces of faith, love, and 
hope, being comforted with the assurance 
that God had not appointed them to wrath, 
but to the acquisition of salvation through 
Jesus Christ, who died for their benefit, in 
order that, whether living or dead, they 
might share in the blessings of his advent. 

How follows a series of short admonitions. 
The Thessalonians w’cro to love and honour 
their ministers, to live in peace among 
themselves, to admonish the disorderly, to 
encouriige the faint-hearted, to support the 
weak, and to exercise forbearance toward 
all men. Tiiey were to be on tbeir guard 
agaiijst revenge, to preserve Ohriatiaa joy- 
fulness, to be constant in prayer, and to 
maintain a thankful disposition. They 
were not to quench the Spirit, nor dospiso 
propliesyings, but were to test all things, 
retaining the good and rejecting the evil. 
And it was his earnest prayer for tliem that 
God would so conipietcly sanctify them that 
they might I>e blameless at the advent of 
the Lord Jesus. After requesting an 
interest in their prayers, and solemnly 
charging them to read this Epistle to the 
assembled Church, the apostle concludes 
with his apostolic benediction. 

¥er* L-— This ver^e is connected with 
what nrecedes. The apostle w#g oomibrtipg 
the Thessalonians under the loss of their 
deceased mends by the assurance that Wth 
the living and the dead would be gathered 
together ' at the advent. The quesHon • 
would naiuraliv arise, '**’'WlM&n sijsdl l^ese 
Things b®?** (Luke xxl .■7); and it • would 
appear^ tl%t the Thwealoiiians expe^^ed m 
immediate advent. The ap<^fcle repmsses 
their curiosity on this point by reminding 
them of the uncertainty of the time of the 


Lord’s coming. But of the times and the »m» 
sons, brethren; tluit if*,of ihe time and the pre- 
erne period of the Lord’s ntivent Times” 
and ‘‘seasons” are elsewhere wiihed fogdher 
(Eedes. ill; Dun. iu^21; Acts i. 7)."" The 
word translated ‘Giuies ” ihmoics tinio 
absolutely without regard to clreismstancos; 
and the word rendered “seasam” denotes 
a ddiidie point of time; not merely the 
day, but the hour (Mark xlii. S2). Ye have 
no need that I write unto you literally, 
that ought he irrliku nuht gou (H.V,) ; comp, 
eh. !v. 5 . Thu reason why iij: wais not moiU 
ful for tho iiposth?. to write unto them \\as, 
not because he regarded the inrormiitiou 
unprolitable fr snp<.'ri!uous, or i>ecanse lie 
knew it to be impossible, but because hu 
had already inronned them when at Thus- 
sidonica that the time of the advent was 
beyond the sphoro of his baiching. Tho 
apostle mentions this to reprc.ss that xmn 
curiosity winch is natural to inan,aud which 
was the occasion of ho muds disorder among 
the Thessabmiaus. (hir duly is, not lo pry 
into the tiines uud seasons which the Father 
hath put in his osvn pfiwer (Acts i. 7), but 
to exerciso constant witiclifulnesa. 

Ver, 2.— For yourselves know perfectly; 
numtdy, not from Script uro, nt?r fia.in oral 
tradilion, but from thc^ teaching of tho 
ajiostie when in d’lmsiiabuncji. That the day 
of the Lorf. “ I'hc duy of tho *’ is a 
common Old 'Fesfament ('XpreHsiou, danot- 
ing the coming uf the liivim'! judgsneuts 
(thnd i. Id: ii. I); and by the phrase here 
is meant, not lin* dosinmtiun of Jerusalem, 
nor the tlay of di-atiu bat the day of 
the Lord’s ad vi pt* when I’hriftI fthall descciKl 
from heaven in glory for tim re'surreetioii of 
the tleml and the judgment of tlte world. 
The ilea of judgment' is eontiiineil in the 
term “ day.” * So" cometh as a thief ia -the 
aight. The gaiiu! comparison is uter! by our 
Lord himself (Malt. xxiv. 43; Imko xii 
89), and ifm very words ora employed by 
Peter (2 Ih t. hn 10). The point of b'cscw- 
jblauee ia evidently -the unexpectedness and 
suddennestt of tlurcoiwlng. T’he thief copwa 
upnp people in ihe ni^ghi seascui, whoiTthoy 
are asleep and unpri.*.pured ; i»o, In a siiriilar 
Umimer, wimn Ghrlst wnw* lie will ilnd 
t|iC wcriti unprepared aisd not ex pending 
his advent. The anoietit Fatlicsrs liiferral 
from tliia pjissago .that Cl#, 1st would conio to 
Judgment in tho idglil eeuiou, ami hence 
they iufititmted vigils, or night wakluw. 
feoaie, still mow precisely, the ctmring 
Es^lor iright, tmn tim «»l«jiKy of the 
deliveraiic© of fha from Egypt oa 

the p«wchal evening. 

Veir. 8,— For; tho b«ii mmuscripta omit 
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this coDjuiieiinn ; tht'^ dea«ri|>tlon is ■ con- 
iinimm, ‘ When they shall say ; namely, the 
nnhelii‘vin,ir worhL Peace aad safety; peare 
tlenotirj'X iiit>‘raal rest, ami safety extemul 
Siuldea des'a’aotioa cometh upon 
tliom, * W}:H‘n llu'-y thought fchemselveH most 
hofi'ire, tln\V tlit/ii in the greatest 

<huigt;r; wlleij tlu-y were most off tlicir 
^niaid, tiien the crisis eaoic. As tramil upon 
a woiima with eliilci d'he iJiinuiry point of j 
rewi.-nihhuiee is eertainly tlie sudduimeas ami 
uuexpti’t<>liies8 of ilie evoot; us labour 
eomes upon a wnjuaii Btifidenly, so siuhlea 
{t-stnietkni eoiaetU upon lise imgntlly world. 
Still, Jiowe rr. ilso aiiavoidnhkmess of the 
iudiJtuumt lo iv'ul.-o be here intimated ; there ! 
is nt» of cs»‘upe : this is implied | 


in the la^t oIaii.Ms and they shall not escape. 

¥er. ye, hreihren; yo bL’lievers, 

in oppf\siri'»t» lo the nnhelit.'ving w^orhi Are 
not in darkness; referring baelj; to the niglit 
(vcr. 2), wli n thcf thief cumes. By tiarlvue'S 
is here iiieunr, not merely igufa’anet', but 
jnesral de|,ravity— t'.-e 4]iU*kiiess fd' sin. ^ Ye 
ure not in the ignorant hjhI hinfui condition 
uf tite nurenh-onied wolhh as tu he siir- 
prised by the day of the Lord. ^ With you 
it. in not inTdih hut <hsy ; the light of the 
f^o^pal is shining 4a*(oind you; and there* 
lore the «liy of the Lv>rdh> coming will not 
surprise you in an nnpre}Mr«*d state. TJmt; 
u slHtenieut, not of rej-nU, hut t)f purpose — 
‘^in order that.'’ That day; l/o. duy; namely, 
the day of the ,LortL Bhouid oirertakc you— 
aiirprlso you— as a thief. 

Ver. r».«-Yo aro aU the cMldrea of the 
light, and tlie children of the day. Hobra- 
iHlic exprvs>ion^ iii'oolirrg, Yo all ladfnig to 
the light and to the day. An adirmutinu, 
strengtheming the previous deelarutkm. 
Thes light ttiid the day are synonymous 
expressions— the day helug the period of 
light, as oppo.seil to {h(3 night and darkness. 
W© ara not of the night, nor of darkaai®.; 
rtiiidering the poBitIvo asseriion more em- 
phatic. 

Ver. 6.— Therefore; hwjaiise wo aro the 
eluhlron of tiro light and *of the day, 
because we hu^eo been cidightened and 
pmuhed, we ougld io be watchful and e(»bei;, 
so. that we .may not bo unpreparid I’nr the 
day of tiro Lord. i:Viril©g« will avail us 
iwihlng, we use- thtmi Amil walk atp 

to thm«. let mi not sleep. Sloop is hero 
evii'hnily usf'd motiiphorically to ilerrote 
roIigituiH A® do mthers; the 

ntd‘©l loving uhlI ungmily. Imt let mi watoh 
•1^ 1» sohir; ©?ide«tly to he widartetood 
rn#aplii»icftlly of i^tritaal and 

sobriety : watekfalww doMOiitig wmMmL 
ii«i Croift Bleep, sand sobriety fewdoia from 
IfftrarkaMai* mmt she wiahinad? we 

hft wjitohfmi, m mt mi wm 

atiiJil be iober, arnsad and pwpmd^ 


even by day,*’ obrcrvcs St. Chrysostom, **if 
one wutchoB, but is iK^t anl),.]*. In.* will fnll 
into numberless dangers.” Tl.se s sme exhor- 
tation is given hy lYhcr, but In the reverso 
order : “ Be sober, be vigilant ** (I Pet. v, 8), 

Yer. 7.— “For ; tliereusnu of this exbnrta- 
thm. They that sleep oicop in the night ; 
and they that are drunken are dnmkin in 
the jilght. Here not to bo t:iken in a nu-tu" 
piujTtMl scriHi*, but a simple siateiaent of 
fact — wlmt- occurs in ordinsiry experience}. 
The liight is the sojesori iti which Bleep atul 
flriinkeuness UMially ocenr; wheri-sm tho 
duy is tbe sen&uii of watchfuhiC'S, subricty, 
and wmrk. Buth heathen and Jews coii- 
frbiered it as eiiiineiitly tll^grucofui for a 
man to he seen drunken in the day-time. 
Hence, when the Jows accused the believers 
on tiie day of Pentecost with teing filled 
with new' wine, Peter -answerGil, “ >We ure 
nut drunken, as ye snpjpose, seeing it i.s hmt 
the third iioiir of tiro day” (Acts il. 15). 

Ver. 8.- But; cojitraet to the eomdnet of 
those who are of ihe night : let us not <jriily 
he waUdd'uh l.uii: armwi. Tho apostle now 
flilupts u favourito ilgnro, that of spiritual 
atninur. The arms vvidch he here mexitioDB 
aro only two— the hroastpiute to protect tiro 
heart, and tiro lie) an t to guard the head ; 
timy are huih di-fonsive weap^ms, because 
the reference h<u*e is not so much to the 
belioaiPs eontlict with evil, ub to his 
defence againat ««rprbe. And by ttoo 
Bpiritiinl weapons are denoted the three 
cardinal gmees— faith, love, and hope (oh. L 
li), Bet U 0 who are of the day, lit 
putting on the breastplate of faith mmd left. 
% ** faith” is her© meant faith In Chml; 
and by lave,” not so awich love to 
love to man. Tliese pfoam vc tiro heart'#! a 
Christian agaixrot tluj wsHtiults and irfn* 
©mecs of evil, as the brouhfc|>late gxwwds 4iie 
hoart of the earihly waTrior, And for a 
hslmet, the hope of salvation. BhI ration in 
its mctet comproheubive sense. The ko|>e of 
salvation sushdus cmr courage mai l all the 
trials of life by holding out io us the 
prospect of etorrmi blessedness, Vigilai&o^ 
is of no avail unless iirrned by feillu hope, 
and love. In tho Epiotl© io the Ephesiato# 
there is ••a still fuller euwmeratioti of ?iw 
UhrMtm armour piph, vi 14— IS); 
there is a slight differeBco iti the 
tiofi rf tto weaptinfl. Hero th# 
speaks of the towstphito of faith 
Acre of tiro brea^tpliito of rightooustt^ 
Micl of .th« shield of faith, iicr© tho 
is called the hope 'Ot‘ ■salwtlon ; 
spoftle »|wAka of tilled liroliwel «f feulvaiion. 
And hewdw them d«f«islvc wofipons. otoear 
wn»p<5«is5»fdeltocse*«d the swonl, a weaposa 

V,' 

K#la:s^'r-e&souforwi ■ ' 
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hope of salvation,’' why we may with con- 
jBdenee put on such a hope as a helmet. 
0od hath not appointed ns to wrath, but to 
obtain— or. ffo ihe acquhHwn of by 

—or, thromjh-~‘OVit Lord Jesus Christ, Not 
tSjrougii tile doctrine of Christ, nor even 
through faitii in Oiirht. but through the 
Lord Jesus Chribt liimsclP, tiirough wlmt he 
lias done for us, and especially througli his 
atoning doalh. The appointment of God’s 
grace is here m<-ntioned ns the efficient 
cause of our salvation ; and the Lord Jeans 
Christ, as the Mediator through whom 
salvation is bestoved. 

Ver. 10.— Who died. His death being the 
meritorious cause of our salvation. For us ; 
that is here, not “instead of us,” but “for 
our benefit,” or “on our uecount.” That, 
whether we wake or sleep. Here* not to be 
taken in an ethical sense—whether we are 
spiritually awake or asleep, for those who 
are spir.fually asleep will be surprised by 
the coming of the Lord,* nor in a natural 
sense—whether he come in the night and 
jfind us taking our natural sleep, or in the 
day, when we are awake— which would be a 
mere triiiing observation; but in a meta- 
horical sense—whether we are alive or 
each Tije apostle has just been speaking 
of those who are clead under the designa- 
tion of those “who are asleep ” (ch. iv. IH), 
and therefore it is natural to interpret the 
clause, “ whether we wake or sleep,” of the 
condition of believers at the coming of the 
Lord. There is hero coilainly a change of 
metaphor : “sleep” in ver. 6 denotes religions 
carelessness ; in ver. 7, natural sleep ; ami 
here, death. We shah live together— or, m 
one cowpa/iq ---with Mm, The apostle is still 
cuntinuing his consolatory address to tl^ose 
who were monriiing ovt'r their deceased 
friends; and ho toils thorn that at the 
advent thoie will be no diffierence between 
those who are then alive and thoue who 
sleep-^both will live togetijor witli the Lord 
(comp, Eom. xiv. 8, 9). 

Ver, 11. — ^Wherefore; because, whether 
alive or dead^ you will equally share in the 
blessings of the advent. Comfort yourselves 
together. The words refer back to the last 
verse of the preoediiig chapter (ch. iv. 18), 
and with them the apostle concludes his 
consolatory address to those who were 
mourning over the loss of their friends. 
And edify one another; or, buiid np. It 
was a favourite figure of the apostle to 
coinperc tlm Christian Church and each 
inclividiwl believer to a building. 

Ver. 12. — With this verse commences a 
new paragraph. The apostle adds in oon- 
elusion a few brief and somewhat miscel- 
laneous exhortations. And we beseech you, 
brethren ; an expression of earnestness and 
' , ^^etioa. To* know ; that is, to value, appre- 


ciate, and esteem. Them which labour 
among you. It was Patifs cu>f<>m to or- 
ganize the Churches wiii<di lie had fonnded, 
and to appoint presbyters ainoag them. 
Although the Church of TliesHabmiaa had 
been so recently fouudeti, yet it had its 
presbyters. And are over ^ you. The pres- 
byters, in virtue of their olVice, ]>resi<h;(l over 
the Christian asseruhlies. In the lord; the 
sphere in which they were set over the 
Church; they were ordained to^nnnirierin 
eacred things. And admorish you, Tlari* 
are not three ch-sses or «*rsh‘r- of oihee-' 
bearers liere mentioned — thost- wh«)liihouiv<l 
among them, those who prosith-d ovtT them, 
and those who aduioiii>lio<b' them (Mac- 
knight); but all iliesc duii'^s belonged to 
one class, namely, the presbyters. 

Ver. 13 . — And to esteem them very highly 
in love for their work’s sake; that is, Isotii 
on account of their lahonrs, and especially 
on account of the dignity of their office, for 
their work is the wt^rk of the honl. Both 
love h?r their p(?rsons ami respect for their 
authority are liCre enjfdned, And; to foe 
omil.tod,as imt in the orig'.nul. Bo at peace 
among yourselves. A new exhortation, en- 
tirely indepcuihnt of the preceding; it is 
not midressed to the presbyters, but to the 
members of the Church iii geiu rd. 

Ver, 11— How we exhort you, brethren; 
an exhuitatimi also aihlvcsstfd to nib Warn 
them that arc unru • ; or. us in Iho rnargin, 
dimrderhj (B.V.). Ihifercot n.o<les of 
treatment have to bo ado plod to different 
classes ; the unruly have to be warned. 
The \xonl here roideo'd “unruly” or “ills* 
orderly” was origlnnlly a military term 
cxprt.'.sing the character of those soldiers 
who wuuki not kt;ep their ranks— out of the 
ranks. It would seem from this and other 
intimations that disorders existed among 
the 'iliessalonians ; and that, especially 
being impressed by a belief in the near 
approach of the advent, several of them 
negieeU‘d tiie common duties of life, and 
abstained from working. Comfort the feobie- 
minded. By “ the feoble-mhulcd ” are mennt 
the de*ponding or faint-heiu1i‘<i ; tho.-o nho 
were agitated alM?ut the fate of their dceeascul 
friends, or those who despaired of tita grace 
of Gotl by loaacjii of their sins. These were 
not to bo repiimauded, but comforted and 
exhorted, Support the wmk. By “the 
weak ” are not ineaiit thoge who arc phy* 
sically w<alc-^tho sh'k; but ihoic who are 
spiritually weak, wimse fuitli was feeble— 
those who were afraid of persecution, or were 
troubled with vain scrui>ie‘s. TIk'so were to 
bo supported— coufirmcil iu the faith. Be 
patient towaord all men ; all man in general, 
whether believers or unbeliever®; towanl 
them patience and forbearance were to be 
exeroisecL 


m 
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Vcr. If). •-■-See tkat mm render wil for 
CiVil imto any. Tho |trn)ub|ti<,m of revenge 
U pi'cui iurl y" i 'ltri.4 isin, iHiil itr eorrespotnlin^ 
to iIk of nor yetelmrly 

reveulul in Jinlaigro. A prcekely s^iniilar 
prohibition Ia gion In Koin. xit. 17, -Hie- 
eoBipeiL'e to no" man evil for evil,” Bat ever 
follow; pursue after. Tiiat wMck is good; 
the gooiL the heiiHleiuL ^ Botk among^ your- 
seiw; your fi-llow-Uhri^iauH. And to all 
moo. TheTiuiiioii race in generd ; iheone 
hfing hrntliorly kiialness and tlie other 
eliurity (2 I*et. i. 7). 

\h-T. llj.“-B£joice evermore; or, rejoice 
ahniyAiliX.). Joy is tlmt ffelin^of deJiglit 
vvbieli uriH/s 171 an tiie |>osi«f.‘.ssuai of present 
good, or irMiu tho ant it'ipuiion of future 
luippim-ss: a, id in both re-peds the believer 
lias ubnndsint reason for eouBtant joy. Ife 
|>osst‘SHes ibe IflossediiffeH of forgiveness and 
the sure pros|uct uf eteriial life, and be bas 
the ctumeimismss t hat all things work to- 
gether for i to tin an timt love God ( I Join, 
viii. 28). Ctod wishes bis people to bo 
happy, and does mt sulfer thi-ni to be indif- 
ferenl tu thtir own peaea He coiiimiuuis 
tleiii to rejeiee, yea, to rejoice everniore.. 
**Hejoiee in the lord ahvfty«,aud again 1 
say,*Rejoiee*^ (Phil tv. 4). 

V(fr. * 17,-Fray witbont ceasing. The 
mmnsof proiunhng rellglfum joy is prayer. 
This prayer in to be ** wsthoutcemsiiig/^ im- 
plying constancy (Pol, iv. 2) and porsever- 
wneo (Roiii. sii i2 ; l‘’ph. vi 18; Luke xviii. 
i). This m not a mere |irece|st ‘*capublo of 
fiilfllruent In ido«, ruflu^r than in fact** 
(Jowett); Init It is an exbortntiou to Ih-n^ m 
a il 0 V«tt!(Uiul fmuH) of mlmb It L 
sibici to bo nlwiiys on our bondeti hnee.**, but 
we iniiy be io \hr hplrit of prayer when 
engaget*! in the diilies of our eartliiy calling. 
Prayer may be without eea.^iug in the heart 
which is full of the presence of tlod, and 
evermore emninnnfng with Min. 

Ver. IK.—Ie ev ary thing give thauM In 
every eirenmsfane-.*— in joy and in sorrow; for 
everything— for proi^penly ami for adversity; 
in every phu'e* — in the limise of God and 
on the tel of slelmess; Cjbristians should 
not only be engaged iii tx^ustant imyor, but • 
in foiistiini thanksgiving; Meed, their 
pmyera should pariako largely of the nature 
of thanksgiving. For this; 'this thankful 
spirit. Is the will of ied; hia ilcsira - In 
Cbrial leins ; tho Bphere in whiclji tills will 
of Got! is displayed. Coaosmiag you. Ood 
by tho gift of lili Son has laiflw imdor the 
obllgaliOB of pcipelua! tliftuks^iviug. Our 
whole lives oiigidtn te <me contlniivd thank* 
offering for all the hlessiiigsof redemplinn, 

?er. 19.— ftmtnoh mol the S|»iidt. 1*110 
Spliit ii hero consldorad as m ilwiao whieh' 
may te exilngiiisbed (Mall, ill, 11). ■f'he 
desoemt erf the 8pM| at P«tejdst was -.m ■ 


the form of cloven tongues like as of fire 
(Acts ii. S). By the spirit Imre is imnully 
understood tiie luinicnluis gifts of the 
Spirit — speaking with ttfUgurs vr prophesv- 
ings ; and it is suppn.-eil ij,at tiie apo>.tk? 
here forbids the exercise of tnt'sa gifU 
being hinilered <(r cheeked. In the next; 
ver*e tiie gilt, of propljoying is mentifUKd. 
But there is no reason to oxdude the ooH- 
nary and si ill ino3"e vainahio gifts of the 
Bpirit, sneij us paire thongbis, holy aetion.s, 
devout affectioiis, whkh may be eircetually 
quenched by a careless or immoral life. 
“Quench not the t^pirit” Do not those 
things whieli a»e nppn|iod to his intineuces. 
Be on your gn.ird aeauist sin, as opposed to 
the work of the Spirit in the smd. In this 
sense the udinoiiition is similar to that given 
by Paul in his Epistle to the Ephesians: 
‘‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit of (Eph. 
iv. SO). 

Yet. 20. — Bespiss mot prophesyiags. This 
refers to tlie mimenlmijs gift of prophecy 
possissed hy the ])rimitive Ohimdi. And 
by |)rr»plicsying.s here we are to nuderstand, 
not the pil'd ielion <tf the future, but iii- 
fcpired cUscourse, comlueive to the instruc- 
tion and edification of the Ohtirch. “ By tbe 
term ‘propliesving,’"’' uhserves Calvin, “I 
do not understand the gift of foretelling the 
future, but the science of inf, erpreiing Scrip- 
ture, so that a prophet, is an interproter of 
tho will of Gml.” ’J'hi.s useful gift, it would 
seem, was n]it to bo tleairhod, and tiia imfi- 
rior miraculous gift of tongues to be preferred 
before it (1 Cor. xiv. i— d> 

Ver. 2 i,— Prove ail ttogs. This exte^ 
tatiou Is eb/Hidy comieeted with the preced- 
ing. '“Prove ail things/* nfunely, wbateyer 
was advanced by the pmjihets in their in- 
spired discourses (eiaup. 1 John iv. 1, 

“ Believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they are of God *Q. “ Prove ” here 
meuiis to tt 'fet, as metnls are tested in the fire ; 
and hence the wortl frc(iuently denotes tlie 
favourable result of the te.st.ug,or approval. 
There was a spc^eial gift of tiiacerning 
spirits in the primilive Church (I Oor. xil 10; 
xiv. 2‘.0. But idfchough the words primarily 
refer to the testing oh prophetic uttcsrances, 
yet they have a general applioatlon. We 
should not rest oiir faith on the nuthwity 
of othera. Tho riglit of private judgment 
k the charactorlBtio and privilege of Fro- , 
tostaniiam. We owgist tlioroughly to ex,- - 
amine all doctrines by tho test of Soripiu»^ 
and tlieii, di.seernlng*ibc‘ir reasons# wa ihttll' 
be able to tuke ii firkicr hold of them* At 
the same time, the fundamental principle of 
rationalism, that reason as simb is iho judge 
of the doctrines of revelation, is not ooii' 
taiiiad in these words, and amuotneiafermi 
from them* Holdfast; mtatn. Th&t which 
ii gmi ; Ite good, 
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able ; a different %?orA from that rendered 
‘‘ good” in ver. 15. We are to retain what- 
ever is good in those ‘’ail things ” which we 
are to prove or test, namely, in the pro- 
phesyings. 

Ver. 22.— Abstain from all appearanoe of 
evil. Tiiis verso is cminecfcd with llie last, 
and states negjiti\ely what is there stated 
positively. Test the declarations of the 
prophets ; retain the good, and reject the 
evil. The word translated ‘‘appearance” 
has been differently rendered; it deiiotes 
form, figure, species, kind ; so that the 
danse is to bo rendered, “ Abstain from all 
form of evil ” (IhVg, or, “ of the evil ” the 
word being an abstract substantive. The 
whole exhortation is similar to that given in 
Bom. xii. ff, only there the negative sbile- 
ment is put first: “Abhor that whieli is 
evil ; cleave to that winch is good.” Some 
suppose that the metaph(»r employed is from 
the praciioe of money-changers who tested 
the money offered to them, rejecting what 
was hxse and retaining what was genmine. 
Among the B’atlnjrs we meet with the phrase, 
“Be ye exj;erien ad inoiuy-changers,” as a 
traditionary saying of oiir Lord; and some 
suppose that theapo&tle refers to this saying, 
and give the following paraphrase: ‘‘The 
good money keep ; \?ith every sort of bad 
money have nothing to do; act as expcjri- 
ermed inoney-changers : all the money pre- 
sented to you us good, test.” Such a 
sappositlon is fanciful and far-fetched. 

Ver. 23 . — AM the very Clod of peace ; the 
God who comiiiunicates peace; an expres- 
.^ion frequently employed by Paul at the 
close of liis Epistles (Kom. xv. 33; xvi. 20; 
Phil. iv. 9; 2 Oor. xiii. 11 ; 2 Thess. iil 16). 
^notify you wholly; that is, perfectly, 
without any tilling wanting, referring to the 
eutireness of the sutictitieation, which is 
presently exfiressed iu detail And I pray 
God yom* whole spirit and soul and body ; 
ti>6 adjective “ whole ” applies to all the 
three su]>stantives. The apostle here 
divides human nature into three parts— 
spirit, soul, and body ; and this threefold 
division is not a mere rhetorical ^statement : 

The apostle pouring frih from the fulness 
his heart a prayer for his -eon ver U ” 
fdowett) ; but a iMstinct statemeirt tff toe 
three component parts of kmmui nature. 
The ^‘spirit” is tlie highest part of mun, 
th^^t which Msiaiaihites him to^od ; remiew 
him aipubie of rcUgion, and anscoptible of 
a-oled i*pc«ii by the Spirit of God. The 
*'‘<wonl” is th(3 inferior part of his mental 
imtore, ‘the scat of the passions and desires, 
,ih 0 iiafcnral .jgopensities. The '** body,'*' 
m the w-uporeai irnme. BnA a thr^iH 
dlsMnctiOifl of hnmaiii mtwe wm not 
Ifbown imong the Stoios and Ftetcmiwls. 


■There Are also traces of it in the OhI Testa- 
-inent, the spirit, or breath of Clod, b^dug 
distiiiguished fnuji the neul. Bo pres:rviii 
blameless. “The spirit is prt‘serv<-d bhune- 
less at tlie advent wiimi the voice of J nit it 
rules it, the soul when it .striw.- agaia.^t all 
the charms of the senses, tunl ihe body vvhmi 
it is not abused as the iiislrument of ,'.h<nue- 
fid actions ” (Idinemaiiii). Unto the coming 
of our lord Jesus Christ. ^ 

Ver. 2-L— Faithful is he that calieth you. 
Pan! knows that, he docs not besccc’h (sod 
in vain. He wh*') calls vtui to the Ghnsfiati 
taith is faith fnl to fulid his ]H'oudst>a. Go.fs 
culling is tlie commcncuiucnt of a scru-s 
which termiiiates in gimadcafjou (Rum. viii. 
30). A similitr apsp-.-allo tiic raithfalness of 
God is elst. ulnae madi* by the apostn:* (i 
Cor. i. 9; 2 Thoss. iii. 3). Who also will do 
it; namely, will preserve you i'hinudwss 
imto tlie coming of the Lord Jesus Clirisf. 

Yer. 25. — Brethren, pray for us; namely, 
that our upostnlle work may be suecessful; 
that “ the Word nf the l.ord may imve free 
course and be glaified” (2 irb’ess. iii. 1). 
The apostle, iu almost all ids Kpislles, 
re(| nests from his con vert. s au interest in 
their prayers (Eom, xv. 30; 2 Oor. i. 11; 
Eph. vi. 10; Cob iv. 3; 2 Thess. iii. 1; 
comp. Heb. xiii. 18). iSIinisfers and peupio 
need each oth' r’.s i)ra}ers» uml prayer m a 
duty which they owe {o aicli «>lhi r. 

Ver. 26.- -0reot all tbs brelhreii with a 
holy kiss. That certniu perwms were en- 
joined to salute the other jnemberH of the 
Cbureb is a pniof that the E] hustle was 
given into the bauds of the presbyters. The 
rtd’eivm'e is to the mode nf .''ulu'atioii in the 
East. The ki.ss is called holy ” Iw^cuxiso it 
was the symbol of Chrifttiau uTfociiou. 'Tim 
same exUos taikm is made in other Epistles 
(Eom. xvi. 16 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 20 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 12). 

Ver, 27.— X charge you; luimely, llie 
presbyters. By the Lord; namely, Christ, au 
indirect preof of his Divinity, iho adjuration 
being in his ]Sfame. The reason of this 
solemn charge was, not on account of any 
remiasnoss on tlie part of the |ire.4iy tors. Iimfc 
was <HU‘tt8ioned by the cftrnestness of tiw 
s^apostl© imd by Ms fonsciouantwa HmA wli 4 fe 
he wrote 'Wts.most liupfuiajit to the Tlwssa* 
lotiiitiis, aid was tlie eommanJ of the Lord 
'Christ. this Episti© ba !i»t uiito 
aE the tely teeteen ; unto the Oiiureh of 
flkesBalonlcti. 

Ver, 26 ,— Xhs gmo© of mt ted Smm 
Chrkfe ‘lie vith you. A similar saluiatlou 
IS to be fo-und «fe tfie closo of all Faut’s 
Bpieties; indwd, in the Brcoml ilpigtIeAw 
tlie ThesaaloimuM, he states that this 
tatlon was the {token which ho iifilxed to Ids 
TM«. ill 17, J8). Amm^ T« 
be tejoelM, « not In the 
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HOMILETICa 

Ver. 8 .— and $ohrte^y» l'he,<1ay of tbe Lord Is tiiicerfain as reganls Its 
time- The early iJhrhtlxins were mistaken in regirniing that time as at liaud, and wo 
perliapt; may bu^eipally mistaken In regarding it as distant But tWe is an event 
wliicli in e;u‘h of ns is, to all iiiitaits and |mr|>oses, the same as tlie day of the Lord/® 
which is huih near ami tmceita'm — the day of our death* Let iis be watclifui, so that- ■ 
that day may iml «a'cruike us in a» unp*eparetl state; ancl let us he sober, never ' 
iudiilgiiJ'i^ uiimelves in any comm of action in which we wuuld iiufc wish death to 
surprise us* 

Ver. S.^Sprntifiil armour. We must not only be watchful, hut be armed Beatinels* 

To guard auninst Hnr]risr- we must especially provide ourstdves with two deieijsiv <3 
weapons. T, The Iro i.st j. Idle of faith and love. By faith in Christ and love k> .man 
wc shall effectually pre^ctae our hearts against evil iiiflueBCcs. Faith imparts courage, 
and luve prt‘>c’ ve> us iVoru selilslniess, tlic great inlet to evil. The stronger and the mure 
living our ihixig ami the purer and the mure active our love, the more completoly shall 
we be guardc'l against evil. 2. The hehmt of the hope of mivafJfM* By “ the hope, of 
salvatioii ” we shall preserve our head from being filled with the itllo dreams of worldly 
ha|)j4riess, wiietber td’ power or iaiiie. Hope will defend us from being setiuoed hj-lhe 
wuritTs I icasures or allured by the world’s honours. 

Ver, /oryfrcffm. 1. Ts peculiar if, y, Forgiviiness of our enemies is 

].rc-eiiiiuciiily a Ihiristiau virtue. It had no place in the lourality of the heathen. 

Thu uimust iiuy eould utiaiii to was, *^Thuii shalt love all awn except those who hnvo 
wrcmg»'d thee,” It was very obscurely revealed in the Old Testameut. b'lie ancieut 
saints ill 1 iiyi distingui.sh heuve»-n siimers and iheir sius; hence David’s hitter curses 
apainst his ami llie Lord s enemies. Jesus Christ was the first lo lay spccitil atmas on 
forglviUKtss. 2, Ih proim'tim, i’orgiveimss must be free, full, and uuiversai; no 
feolings tjf emuity or ill will to any of our follovv-meii ought to lodge in our hearts. 

Wo luuKt imiiato ilio example of our Bavlour, who on the onm’ prayed fer :tiit 
forgiveness of his murderers* 

Ver* joy, 1, Jh murm, Eeligious joy springs from faw sources : 

from tin? relation in which believers stand to God, ■and then It Is the joy of love; frouii 
the Interest whleit they have .in Christ, and than it Is the joy of faith; fR»i» the 
indwe'lhiig of the Holy* Ghost, and then it is the joy of holiness; ami from the hopes 
which t I'ley have of heaven, and then it is the joy of :ho|)e. ,2. ife propmiks, Udigbais 
joy is ordinarily calm ; it is serious; it may bo. often interrupted; it is purifying; it is 
generally greater at |K‘cuiiar seasons; and it is ofmn sensibly felt at dim hour of dot&. 

3. Meam of ohliUHinfj it. We must live by faith in Christ, guard against seeking ouir 
chief happiness in any creature-good, and be diligent in the performance of our rdigloufi 
duties. 

Ver* n,'--Uuf.€ming prayer. We ou^fe not only to have stated hours of pray«, * 
to be continually raising up ejaculatory prayers, carrying on a constant kitorcour^ 
between t Sod and our souls; our -prayers should be like the angels which Jacab -i&w 
continually asoendiug the mystic ladder to the throne of GoL 'UiweasiEg pi?»y« 

implies: -L A demUomid >?alkmg with God* 2. Mjactdg>iory pmy»r omt'' 

though Is riBh.)g in prayer uiuid our daily occupatjous. 3* Permmrmm in prisym*: 
leaving off until uur prayers are amwered. 4,. Mey^arity in prayer : careluliy ketfiag 
the appointed sciisoiw for prayer. 'UonjMueUou of mih 

real Iring God*g memit-s and graca ^ i ' 

Ver* ilm !• ffm m may qumA ike Wp peifeAie 

Sfdrit jby tb® ico»iwsio.p of .grievous Wi,.by tbo in4a)g®W of sei#ua]i%;i - 

nm, pride, md th# ir«IMo pawlous, ^ hj luktwMWii -te 'fm 

rellgiosa. 2* Mfw W© ^mhk tih© B|Erit by 
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HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1 — 5. — Certainty of the time of the second advent. There is a natural curiosity 
to know *^the limes and the seasons’* connected with an event so transcendentiy 
important to the human race. ‘‘ But of the times and the seasons ye have no need that 
I write unto you.” 

J. God hAs times and seasons in his own power. It is solemnly true that “to 
everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose under the sun ** (Eccles. iii. 1), 
God has “determined the times before appointed” (Acts xvii. 26). His Sou came “in 
the fulness of time ” (Gal. iv. 4). There is often a curious periodicity in the great time- 
intert^als marked in sacred history. 

11. God has hid from man the precise date of the second coming. “Of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father ” (Mark xiii 32) ; “ It is not for you to know the times 
and the seasons the Father hath put in his own power** (Acts i. 7). 

HI. The day of the Lord wilt4 be perfectly unexpected. “The day of the 
Lord so cometli as a thief in the night.’^ 1. li is the day of the Lord, as it is “ the day 
of the ^'on of manJ* “The day of God;’’ “the day of redemption/* involving that of 
the body as well as the soul ; “the last day/* the day which winds up the destinies 
of the universe. 2. It will he sudden nne? unexjpected. It will be “ as a thief in the 
night/* who comes without previous warning at such an hour as we are not looking fur 
3)im. This is true, even though there may be signs in the sun and moon and stars, and 
distress of nations, and men’s hearts failing them Jor fear (Luke xxi.). These will be the 
first signs to break up the calm, but the wicked will not see them in their true light. 
There is nothing in the simile of the thief to justify the opinion that tlesus will come 
in the night, 

IV. The security of the wicked. “ For when they shall say, Peace and safety ; 
then sudden devstruetion coineth upon them, as travail upon a woman with child ; 
they shall not escape.” 1. Their condition is mie of “ peace f inner qu/ei, and “ safety f 
external ivanquilUty, 2. Their fate, “ They shall not escape,” it will bo with theni 
as with the men in the days of Noah and Lot (Matt. xxiv. SH — 39). The catastrophfi 
will be as inevitable and as full of fear as in the case of a “ woman in travail” 

V. The preparedness of the righteous. This lies in their character. “ But ye, 

brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should overtake you as a thief.” 1. They 
were not in darlmessi They were “sons of light, sons of the day.*’ Darkness 
ivs the characteristic of the wicked. (1) There is darkness in their understanding. 
(2) There is darkness in their hearts. “Their foolish hearts are darkened.” (3) I'hcy 
walk in darkness, and therefore stumble and go astray, (4) They live in darkness 
(Fs. evil 10), they belong to “the kingdom of darkness” (Col.” i. 33); they are 
under “the world-rulers of this darkness” (Eph. vj. 12). (5) But the darkness 

does not hide them from God’s vengeance. 2, Believers, are sons of light! “Bous 
of the day” (1) They walk in the light (1 John i. 7); for “he that foiloweth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life ** (John viii. 12). 
(2) They are In Lllowship with God, for they cannot have it and walk in darln>ess 
(I John i. 6. 7). (3) They “have cast off the works of darkness, and put on the 
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armour of light ’’(Rom. xiii. 12). (4) They are in fellowship with all believers; 
he that walketh in darkness hateth his brother*' (1 John ii. 9). — ^T* 0. 


for 


Yers. 5 — 8. — A warning against watchlessness. The apostle says that, as children of 
light and of the day, believers ought to exercise vigilance and sobriety in view of the 
solemn prospects before them. 

I. The sin and danger op spiritual sleep. *tLet ns not sleep, as do others.*' 
There are three kinds of sleep spoken of in Scripture — the sleep of nature, which 
restores the wasted energies of the body ; the sleep of death ; and the sleep of the text, 
which is always fraught with peril, its prevailing idea being insensibility. The sleeper is : 

1. Not aioare (f Ills danger, 2. Forgetful of Ms duty, J. Unconscious of the real ivorM 
around him, 4. ImmouaMe to all appeals, 5. May not even know that he, is asleep, 

II. The duty of watchfulness and sobriety. ‘‘ But let us watch and he sober,’* 
so ns to be alwnys |>repared for the Lord's coming. We are not to be overcharged with 
surfeiting and driin kenness, so that that day should overtake us unawares. Let us watch 
that \v« "may be sober. 1. The reason is that sleep and drunkenness are works of 
darkness done in the night, “ They that sleep sleep in the night : and they that ho 
drunken are drunken in the night.*’ Those spiritually asleep “ sleep through all life’s 
agitations, beneath the thunders of Sinai, and the pleadings of mercy from the cross,’* ^ 
Like drunken men, they ai‘e intoxicated with life’s delights, “ minding earthly things,” 
occupied supremely with the unfruitful works of darkness.” Believers are not so, i'nto 
whose heart G-od has commanded the light to shine out of darkness, to give the light 
of the knuwledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ Jesus” (.i Cor, iv. 6). 

2. Another reason for watchful sobriety is that our life is a spiritual warfare, Tim 

believer is to be a sentinel always on guard, or a soldier on the battle-field — “ having on 
the breastplate of faith and love ; and for an helmet, the hope of salvation.” As a good 
soldier, bound to endure hardness, he goes forth into the conflict of life, equipped ia 
Divine armour, not for aggression but for defence. The pieces of armour hero 
enumerated are for the protection of vital parts, the heart and the bead. (1) Faith 
is the principal part of this spiritual armour. “This is the victory that overcometh 

the %vorld, even our faith ” (1 John v. 4, 6). It is by faith they resist the devil 

(1 Pet. V. 9). It is by it all difficulties arc overcome (Matt, xvii, 20), If it is by 
the “ sword of the Spirit, the Word of God,” we are to conquer, faitli is the 

arm that wields the sword. The eleventh chapter of Hebrews illustrates the power 

of faith as a principle of action and as a principle of endurance. (2) Love is joined 
with faith to form the breastplate, for “faith worketh by love” (Gal. v. 6). '"Lovo, 
preserves from apostasy, and knits the saints together, because it is the bond of 
perfection, and thus enables us to bear all trial through love to the Redeemer. (8) The 
hope of salvation is the helmet. In the corresponding passage in Ephesians, the 
helmet is salvation itself; but the difference is not material, the salvation in the one 
case being partially enjoyed, in the other an object of future hope. Hope is a pirotection 
to the believer, as it nerves him to meet danger, and enables him to brave difficulties, 
by looking to the glorious objects in view. Therefore it is “the patience of hope.” 
Thus the" three Christian graces make the soul watchful and ready for the Lord’s 
coming. — T. G. 

Yers, 9 — 11. — 1%e source, channel, and end of the salvation hoped for. The apostle 
is now led to illustrate the hope of salvation. 

I, Its source. “For God did not appoint us to wrath, hut to the obtaining of 
silvation.” 1. The calling is according to the purpose, “ Whom he predestinates, 
them he also calls.” The security of the believer depends, not upon himself, but upon 
God’s unchangeable and loving purpose. 2. The purpose is not to wrath, hvi 
salvation. Though believers were once “ children of wrath,” they are now reconciled 
to God, and saved from wrath to come. 3. God's purpose of mercy toward us does not 
free m from the necessity of being watchful concerning the means ^ salvation. 

It 1 HE CHANNEL OF SALVATION. ' “ By our Lovd Jesus Christ.” ^1. The o 
was ordained in the hand of a mediator^ {Gs-h iii. 19.) 2. His 
doctrine < 
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IIL The end of this salvation, “Who died for us, that, whether we wake or 
sleep, we should live with him together/* This was “ the joy set Defore him ” for 
which “lie endured the cross” (lieb. xii, 2) that we might live to him in order to 
our living with him. 1. It is Vfe with Christ. Not merely life in him, but life with 
him in glory. “ I desire to depart and be with Christ, which is hir better ” (PirlL 1. 23). 
It is the gri“.!test joy and glory of heaven (Rom. xiv. 8, 9 ; 1 Cor. v. 9). 2. It is life 
with nil Mievw. They are to live with him, unsevered froni one another ; for whether 
they “are alive and remain,” or whether they are of those who “ have fallen asleep,” 
they will he together, in Christ’s society. Thus the great salvation is the common 
salvation.” 

IV. The CONSOLATORY' ASPECT OF THESE TRUTHS. “ Wherefore comfort yourselves 
together, and edify one another, even as also ye do.” These truths afforded a grand 
basis for mutual comfort and edification. The Thessalotiians ought, therefore, to 
dismiss their despondency and alarm, and encourage each other with the ^blessed hopes 
of the gospel — T. 0. 

Vers. 12, 13. — TJie due recognition of Christian pastors. The apostle next touches 
upon the relation of the Church to its teachers. 

I. The appointment of pastors in the Church. 1. This ivas ly Divine ap>poinU 
ment “He gaSm paitors and teachers” (Eph. iv. 11). There is no hint given in 
Scripture of a time when pastors Would cease to be necessary, and when the Church 
would be served by an “any-man ministry,” 2. It luas the custom of the apostles to 
“ appoint elders in every city f for they understood the advantages of a full ecclesiastical 
organization. 

II. The official position and duties of pastors, li They are lahonrers in the 
Church. “We beseech you, brethren, to know them which labour among you.” 
(1) This work is no sinecure, hut a bard exhausting service, with heavy responsibilities 
and many cares, (a) It is labout in preiiching. For they “ labour iu the Word and 
doctrine” (1 Tim. i. 5), “rightly dividing the Word of truth” (2 Tira. ii. 15), giving 
each of the household of faith “a portion of meat in due season” (Luke xii. 42), 
(h) It is kbour in earnestly contending for the faith as well as in dispensing the 
ordinances of religion. (2) It is labour in a Divine partnership. Fur pastors are 
“ labourers together with ” Grod in the work* of perfecting the Church (1 Cor. iii, 9). 
2. Th^^y are presidents in the Churches. “Those wliich are over you in the Lord.” This 
refers to the elders or presbyters, who are also called pastors, or shepherds, or bishops 
(Acts XX. IT, 28). (1) The appointment of rulers is essential to order and harmony in 
the Church. (2) Yet they are not a sacerdotal caste, nor “ lords over God’s heritage” 
(F Fet. V. S). (3) Their official superiority is “in the Lord,” because from him 
deriving its warrant, motive, and blessing. 3. They are spiritual guides. “And 
adrhonish you.” Tliey- have “ to watch for your souls as they that must give account ” 
(Heb, xiii. 17). Tlurefore they must “reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering 
and'doctriao ” (2 Tim. iv. 2). They have to “ warn every man, and teach every man in 
all wisdom, that they may present every man |ierfect in Christ Jesus” (Col i* 28). 
They have to warn against sins committed* and urge to duties neglected. 

III. The obligations of Christian people to their pastors. 1. They must 

give them due revognition as pastors. They must “know them.” They must make 
themselves*' acquainted with them, that- iiaStbfs may be' the better able to knew the 
state of their souls, and they must acknowledge their txjsition as “ stewards of the 
mysteries of God,” and* sulVtbir to- their ministry. 2. ''Usteem them very 

highly in love for their worlds sakef (1) The bond is not to* be one of mere official 
relationship, but of affection; (2) ‘A due respect for the ministry is an important 
element in its efficiency and success; Therefore- we are to “hold such in reputation,” 
and to count them “ worthy* of dduble honour:” Z, The ground of this claim is “/or 
iJmt'WorWs sakeT' Not tbr the' mere 'office, whieh maybe often filled unworthily, 
though it is' still entitled to consideration, hut for the sake of the- “ labours of love ” 
involved in its faithful discharge. Mmisters^ whb “ make'-fnll proof of their ministry ’’ 
chaHefige* the abiding' respect ’OT their fioefesi-^Tv 

. .Ver^^ 13. — Inmhatim of mutual pmeei - **An'd'^ be at 
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I. Admonition to the disorderly, ‘"Warn them that are unrulY.” I. The 
unruly are, ditmdhj^ those who break rank, taking exceptional courses, to the injur}’' 
of the peace or unity of the Ohiircb. Probably the apostle refers to the unhinging 
effect of the error concerning the near approach of the advent, lending individuals to 
abandon work and loiter about in a sort of meddlesome idleness. 2. Such persons need 
to he warned, even ivith sharpness . of reproofs yet in love; for God is. not the author; 
of confusion, but of peace, in all the Churches of the saints ” (1 Cor. xi v. 33). Warn them 
to ''do their own business, and work with their own hands.” ^ 

II. Comfort for the feeble-minded. "Comfort the feeble-minded.” 1. These 
persons were ov^rhurrlened unth sorrow on account of the dead, under the influence of 
error res 2 >ecHng their safety. They were not intellectually feeble, but had become 
dispirited and desponding through their' failure to realize the hope of the rt surreetion 
at the advent. 2. They wire to he comforted*, not rebuked or a’hiionishcd for their sins, 
but exhorted lovingly in the truth. It is the Lord^s■way "to raise them that are 
bowed down/’ and "to comfort them which be in any trouble” (2 Cor, i. 4). There is- 
" consolation in Christ.” 

III. Support for the weak. "Support the weak.” 1, The roeah in faith, or othr 
Christian graces, who may still feel the lingering influenee of Jewish prejudice and 
pagan delusions. We are to " bear the infirmities of the wtak.” 2. They must he 
sustained, not despisefi for their weakness, "Be eyes to the blind; be fevt to the 
lame.” I’lius " v;e fulfil the Law of. Christ.” We must " lift up the hands which -hang 
down, and the feeble knees” (Heb. xii. 12, 13). 

lY. Patience tow"apj> all men.- "Be patient toward all men.” 1. Fatlmce or 
Imifpniffering, in viem of the p>eTV€fsencss, or difects, or follies, or sins of men. It i^oints 
to a temper not easily moved or offended, to a disposition to bear and forbear after the 
example of tliat P’atlier who " is long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that any should’ 
pierish, but that ail should come to repentance” (2 Pet. iii. 9). This disposition greatly 
promotes the comfort and usL-fulness of life; 2. It is to be exercised toward all mm. 
Even to those outside the household of faith who may gainsay or persecute the truth. 
— T; 0* 

Ver. 15. — Abstinence from revenge, and the- steadfast ptirsmi of good. To a iieople 
freshly emerged out of paganism this counseLwas still mc>st appropriate, for the Greeks 
were remarkable for their undying feuds, 

T. W ARKiKO AGAINST RETALIATION. " See that none render evil for evil to any man.” 
1. n is comiemned both by the OM and the New- Testaments, (Lev. xix. 18 ; 

Horn. xii. 19.) 2. It in condemned by Ghrisfs beaut ful example of forbearance, (I Pet; 
ii, 23.) "Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; when he sulfercd, throakmed 
not.” 3. It is expressly rehulce i by Christ iw the case of the disciples James and Johu 
(Luke ix. 54, f>6.) 4. It springs from a spiteful heart, (B7.ek. xxv. 15.) 6. Jtdndimks 
a ward of trust in Qod, (Frov. xx. 22.) 

IL Inculcation of the pursuit of OOGD.- "But ever follow that which is good,* 
both among yourselves and to all men.” Believers are not to resist evil, but to return 
good for evil— to overcome evil with good. ' I, The gmd to he d07ie is after the excmpk‘ 
of Christy who "went about every day ddng. good.” 2, It is dam in virtmof mion 
with Christ, (John xv, 4, 6; Phil i, IL) 3. It is the preordain^ pathway of Cod^s 
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li u a grand argument for the gospel. (Matt. v. 16.) 6. It is to he catholic in its 
spirit ,* for it is to be done, not to believers only, but to all men.’^ The believer is to 
have ^‘brotherly kindness” as well as “love” (2 Pet. i. 7). 7. It is to he earnestly 
pursued. “ Follow after that which is good,” (1) Because it glorifies G-od (Matt, v, 16). 
(2) Because God remembers it (Heb. vi. 9, 10). (3) Because it is an evidence of faith 
(das. ii. 14 — ^20). (4) Because ifc shall be brought into judgment (2 Cor. v. 10). — ^T. 0. 

Ver. 16. — The duty and the privilege of constant Joy. Rejoice evermore,” (See 
homiletical hints on Phil, iii, 1 ; iv. 4.) — T, C. ^ 

Ter. 17. — The duty of constant prayer. Pray without ceasing.” There is a mutual 
affinity between joy, ]»rayor, and thanksgiving, as we see by other passages of Scripture 
(Phil. iii. 4 — G ; Coi. iv. 3). 

I. Prayer the duty, the privilege, the interest, of all believers^ 1. It is ((> 
commanded duty. (Matt. vii. 7.) 2. It is~ a sign of conversion, (xictsix.il.) 3, Saints 
delight in it. (Fs.xUi.4 ; exxii. 1.) 4. It is recommended: (1) By the example of Christ 
(Luke xxii. 32). (2) By the experience of past mercies (Ps. iv. 1). (3) By the faith- 
fulness of God (Ps. cxliii. 1). (4) By the fulness of the promises (Ps. cxix. 4d; 

1 John V. 15). 

IL The necessity o| constant supplication. “ Pray without censing.” 1, There 
is nothing in the words to justify the neglect of other duties. The apostle travelled and 
preached and laboured with his hands as well as prayed ; but he cultivated a constant 
spirit of suprdication. It is not true, therefore, that it can be fulfilled only in idea. 

2. It is a command not to he fulfilled by set hours of prayer, much h'ss by adherence to 
a monststic rigour of devotion. Yet it is not inconsistent with set. hours. The psalmist 
prayed at evening, morning, and noon (Ps. Iv. 17). Yea, “ seven times a day do I 
praise thee ” (I^s. cxix. 164), Daniel prayed three times a day (Dan. vi. 10). 3, The 
apostle enjoins a const mt spirit of prayer in view of our constant dependence on the 
Lord. Prayer should interspace all our works. The heart, may rise to a throne of 
grace in inward prayer when the hands are busy with the duties of life. — T. 0. 

Ver. 18. — The duty of thanksgiving. It is the natural fruit of joy as it is the natural 
accompaniment of prayer. “ In everything give thanks ; for this is the will of God in 
Christ Jesus concerning you.” 

i. Thanksgiving is the exercise op a joyful and praying heart. 1. It is a 
mark of the wicked that they have no thankfulness. They wiio glorified not God mither 
were thankful” (Rom. i. 21). It is a sign of the antichristian apostasy that men 

shall be unthankful” (2 Tim. iii. 2). Since ** every good gift and every perfect gift” 
comes froin the Father of Lights, the guilt of such inirratitude is great, 2. It is the 
mark of the saints in heaven that they are fall of thanksgivings. (Rev. xix. 6, 7 ; vii. 12.) 

3. It is likewise a mark of the saints on earth. Blessed are they which dwell in thy 
house : they will be still praising thee ” (Ps. Ixxxiv. 4). They abound in faith with 
thanksgiving (GoL ii. 7). They offer sacrifices of thanksgiving (Ps. cxvi. 17). They 
habitually offer thanksgiving (Dan. vi. 10). 

IL Thanksgiving must be universal in its sphere. “ In everything give thanks.” 
1. For the supply of oar bodily wants. (I Tim. iv. 3, 4.) 2. For the gift of Ohrist (2 Cor. 
is. 15.) 3, For the goodness and mercy of the Lord. (Ps. cvi. 1.) 4. In dll 

circumstances of prosperity and adversity,, joy and sorrow^ health and sickness. Job 
could say in the depth of bis affliction, ‘‘ Blessed be the Name of the Lord ” (Job i. 
8 , 20 , 21 ). 

IIL The ground and reason of this duty. “ For this is the will of God in Christ 
Jesus concerning you.” The Scripture as well as the light of nature directs to it, as it 
sets forth that “good and p^^ifect and acceptable will of' God,” “ Whoso offereth praise 
giorifieth me.” In Jesus Christ k this will reveahd and made effectual; for ail God’s 
mercies reach us through the channel of his mediation. Tiierefore we “ are to give 
thanks unto Gd and the Father by him” (QoL iii. 17); there;ore “by him let us 
offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually ” (Heb. xiii. 15). — T. 0. 

Vers. 19—21. — Exhortations regarding spiritual gifts. These three ’^^erses refer to 
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one subject, tbe extraordinary manifestations of the Spirit so frequent in the Church at 
this period, but apply likewise to his ordinary influence in believers. 

L The sin and danger of quenching the Spirit. ‘‘Quench not the Spirit.''' 
Perhaps there was a tendency to repress spiritual utterances, either because they had 
become fanatical, or from an undue love of order. It is j)oss«ble to resist the Spirit. 
Grod strives with man, who may yet resist all his importunities (Acts vii. 51), “insult- 
u\g the Spirit of grace (Heh. x. 29). Even in the case of believers, “ the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh” (Grab v. 17). It is both sinful and 
dangerous for believers to “ grieve the Holy Spirit of Grod, whereby they are sealed to 
the day of redempttion ” (Eph. iv. 30). The text suggests the idea of quenching a fire. 
L The Spirit acts 2 ipon the believer^ s naturelike a fire, warming, purifying, refining. 
2. The fire may he quenched ly neglecting quite as much as by casting water upon it. 
fl’his is the tendency of neglect. 3. Sin has a tendency to quench the Spirit^ as water 
quenches fire. We ought to stir up our gifts and graces that they may shine the 
brighter, and g?ve both light and heat around us. Yet provision is made in the cove- 
nant of grace that the fire once kindled will never be quenched. 

IL There must be no undervaluation of brophbsyings. ‘‘ Despise not prophe* 
syings.” 1. SViese were spiritual utterances, som<'tunes in psalms and hymns, “for the 
edification and e.Khortatioii and comfort ” of believers, though they had the effect 
sometimes of laying bare the hearts of unbelievers (1 Cor, xiv, 2§). They were more 
important than other gifts of the Spirit, and therefore more to be coveted (I Oor. xii, 31), 
2. They tvere, therefore^ not to he despised. (1) Perliaps there had been false pro- 
phets ” at Thessalonica who had tried to pervert the truth, or weak members who had 
abused the gifc of prophecy. The tendency^ therefore, to underrate the gift was natural, 
but not proper. (2) Perhaps the exercise of this gift created less wonder or made less 
visible impression than other gifts, like those of tongues and healing. Therefore it came 
to be rather despised, 

III. The necessity of testing spiritual oifts. “ Prove all things ; hold fast that 
which is good,” Instead of rejecting prophesyings, they were to test them by a due 
spiritual <liscornnient. 1. They were to he tested: (1) By a comparison with the original 
tradition given to them (2 Thess. ii. 2). (2) By a comparison with the prophesyings of 
others who sat as judges (1 Oor. xiv. 29). There was, besides, a supernatural gift of 
“discerniug of spirits” (1 Cor. xii. 10, 14, 29). (B) By marking the practical fruits 
cff ihese prophesyings. “ Hold fast that which is good.’' Our Lord said, “ Beware of 
talse prophets, winch come to you in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
Wifives. Ye shall know them by their fruits” (Matt. v. 15, 16). True doctrine is , 
“according to godliness" (1 Tim. vi. 3). Thus Christians are to examine the grounds 
oi their faith, to hold fast nothing that has not first been tried, and to retain only 

that which is good.” 2. Believers have the capacity as well as the right to test all 
things. They are “to try the spirits whether they are of G-od” (I John iv. 1). (1) 

They are the spiritual; “they judge all things, yet they themselves are judged of no 
man ” (1 Cor. ii. 15). They have “ an unction from the Holy One, and they know all 
thiiigs” (1 John ii. 20). (2) Aright state of heart is necessary to this power of insight. 

“ If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of Grod” 
(John vii.lT). “ Walk as children of light . . . proving what is acceptable unto Grod” 
(Eph. V. 8— 10).— T. 0. 

Yer. 22 , — Warning against every form of evil. “Abstain from every form of evil" 
whether practical or doctrinal, 

L We need to be warned against evil. 1. Because we naturally tend to do evil 
2. Because evil is so injurious to aur spirits, in repressing j^tg, prayer, and tkanh* 
giving. 3. Because it gives offence to others. Therefore vv^e ought to abhor that which 
is evil, to cleave to that which is good. 

IL The b-orms of evil are very various, and therefore not easily detected. 
Truth is one ; error is manifold. Satan can disguise error under forms difficult of 
detection. It is sometimes difficult to decide what is evih But “a sound lieart .k the 

' ' . , ^,. 1 . 
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heliemrs. I. It is a pratee foe perfect sakctifjcation-. And tlie very O-od of 
peace sanctify you wholly.” 1. It is the design of the God of peace to do this. Our 
Jjord cartie^to *‘save his people from their sins ” to redeem them from all iniquity” 2, 
This sanctification is to extend to hody^ soul, and spirit, (1) The body is to be sancti- 
fied, for it is to become an ‘^instrument of righteousness,” a “temple of the Holy Grhost,” 
aiid eventually will receive its “redemption ” in the resurrection (Rom. viii. 23). (2) 
The soul is to be sanctified. It is the principle of animal life. It is the self. The 
individual life of man is to he fully sanctified. (3) The spirit points to the inner life 
as coming from God, as the soul is life as constituted in man. The spirit is the higher 
aspect of self, the spiritual man being man as grace has reconstructed Mm. Yet the 
two words are parallel, though not equivalent; signifying not two separate natures in 
man, but two separate functions of the same nature. Provision is made for the sanctifi- 
cation of the whole man. 3. It is mt perfect in thejrrcsent life. The very prayer that 
God might sanctify them wholly implies that it was an attainment yet to be reached. 

II. It is a prayer for the feesbhvation of saints till the comixg of Christ. 
“May your spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless.” 1. is Qod only who 
mn keep us. He “beeps us from falling,” that “he may present us faultless before 
the jjresence of his glory with exceeding joy” (Jude 24). He “keeps us from 
evil” (John xvii. 15). Saints are “kept by his power” through fixith unto salvation 
(1 Pet. i. 5). 2. The preservation is to extend till the second advent. Not till death, 
but till his coming, implying that body and soul are alike to share in the final 
redem})tion, “He that -hath begun a good work in you will perform it till the day of 
Jesits Christ ” (Phil. i. 6). 

III. The ground of his confidence in God's purpose of sanctification and 
PEESEEVATIOH. “ Faithful is he that calleth you, who also will do it.” 1. Gods faith- 
fulness is the guarantee. He “also will do‘it.” He will be faithful to his oath, to his 
promises, to his covenant ; for he has promised to cleanse his people from all thtir sins, 
and preserve them to his kingdom and glory. God is faithful “by xvhorn ye were 
called into the fellowship of his Son” (2 Cor. i. 8, 9). 2. Effectual calling is another 
guarantee. For whom he calls he justifies and glorifies. If he gives grace, he gives 
glory. The calling implies perfection, as it is the" first step to it. — T. 0. 

Vers. 25 — 27. — Three closing injunctions, I. The apostle asks an interest in the 
PRAYERS OF THE Thessalokians. “-Brethren, pray for us.” 1. He did not feel himself 
independent^ in spite of all his high graces and gifts^ of the intercessions of the humblest 
disciples. His request is a proof of his deep humility. 2. Ilis position^ icWi the care of 
(ill the Ohurches upon his hearty entitled Mm to their prayers. lie said to the Roman 
Christians, “ Strive together with me in your prayers to God for mo.” (1) He wanted 
a door of utterance as well as a door of entrance, (2) He wanted to be delivered from 
unreasonable and wicked men. (3) He wanted to see the gospel flourishing in all the 
Churches. 

IT. Exhortation for Christians to salute each other. “ Greet all the brethren 
with a holy kiss,” Eastern customs differ from Western ; but the salutation ought still 
to prevail in all our Churches, not in the letter, but in the spirit. It ought to "express 
the feeling of oneness, of affection, of equality among the disciples of the same Lord. 
Cbristbnity purifies and elevates worldly courtesy. 

in. Solemn adjuration to have the Epistle read to all the brethren. “ I 
cha'>‘ge you by the Lord that this Epistle be read unto all the holy brethren.” Conjec- 
tures have been freely expressed that the elders at Thessahmica may have been disin- 
clined to read the letter to the Church. There is not much ground for the opinion. 1. 
Tim Epistle was the first ever written by the apostle to any Church; and as the diKSciples 
may not have known how to use it, he gives specific directions on the subject. 2. Ih 
recognizes the right of all the brethren io read it, Rome denies to the laity this right. 


Vers. 1 — 11. — The day of the Lordfi I. The time of its coming. 1. There tm$ 
no real need to write to them about this. St Paul had spoken of it ; it had been a 
principal subject of his teaching. They knew all that could be known, all that they 
: needed to know {ov their souls^ health. But there was a restless curiosity, an eager 
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longing “ to know the times or the seasons which the Father hath put in his own 
power.” Such knowledge was not for the apostles ; it is not for the Church. Of that 
day and that hour knoweth no man.” But, in spite of these words of Christ, human 
thought has ever busied itself, it busies itself still, to pry into this awful secret. St. 
Paul had told the Thessalonians all he knew ; there was no need to write it again. 
Ihit he deals gently with them. He tries to quiet their restless anxiety. 2. They hmw 
that it could mt he Imown. It cometh suddenly, when men are least expecting it ; 
when they say, “Peace and safety.” It cometh as a thief in the night. They knew the 
].iOrd's illustration. St. Paul had told them. It was enough for them to know. 
Suddenly, as the lightning that cometh out of the east and shineth even tothe west^ 
the Son of man shall come. That we know ; nothing more can be known. It is a 
thought full of awfulness, full of deep lessons and solemn warnings, 

11. KiSADiNESs FOR ITS COMING. 1. Christians are not in the darkness. Darkness is 
the element, ^he sphere of the unconverted life. Darkness is ignorance of God, igno- 
rance of the atoning wmrk of Christ, ignorance of the blessed itifluences of God the 
Holy Ghost. Such darkness is either intellectual, darkness of the understanding: ; or 
spiritual, darkness of the heart and will The two act and react upon one another. 
Darkness of the understanding produces in some cases and in some measure darkness 
of the heart. Darkness of the heart often results in darkness of the uoderstanding. 
There are cases of darkness which seem to us the most perplexing of problems j men 
and women who have from the very beginning of life been enveloped in an atmosphere 
of ignorance, brutality, and sin, from wliich there seems to be no escape — who seem to 
us, as people say, to “ have no chance,” no possibility, humanly speaking, of attaining 
to enlightenment and the knowledge of God. What can be done in such cases? We 
must, each one of us, do all that lies in our power to help the helpless and to teach 
the ignorant ; and then, when we have “ done what we could,” we can only leave 
them, in the trustfulness of faith, to his mercy who, we know, will requii-e little of those 
to whom little has been given. But the darkness which we have to face in our daily 
walk is, more commonly, not like this, but wilful darkness. “Ho that hateth his 
brother ^ (St. John says) “ is in darkness even until now.” Any wilful sin deliberately 
indulged darkens the heart. “ If thine eye he evil, thy whole body shall full of 
darkness/’ The soul that cherishes a secret sin cannot believe, cannot see God, cannot 
be in readiness for the coming of the Lord. If such are not awakened to a sense of 
guilt and danger, the great day must overtake them as a thief, coming upon them in 
all its sudden awfulness. 2. They are sons of light “ God liath shined in their hearts, 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
The true light now shineth. We are in the light, the light of the knowledge of God, 
the light of the presence of God. We belong to the light ; it is all around us ; it is' in 
us. Indeed, the true light “ lighteth every man.” The Lord is loving unto every man. 
“ The Lamb of God taketh away [beareth] the sin of the world.” We must believe, in 
spite of sad and dark appearances, that there is no child of man on whom the heavenly 
Father hath not shined ; none who are left to perish without a hope of salvation, 'ihe 
light shineth upon all ; but they are sons of light whose souls within are lighted with 
that heavenly glow, who come to the light and rejoice in the light, and in the bright- 
ness of that light 'See what others cannot see because their eyes areholdeii — the fair 
beauty of the Lord, the exceeding loveliness of the blessed Saviour^s life, the aureole 
of golden light that bathes the cross of Christ in a glory of unearthly radiance. 
3. Th^refoi'e they must walk in the light. They must live in the consciousness of that 
light, feeling i s warmth and glory ; as they move hither and thither in their daily life, 
they must walk in the sense of that light which is all around them. It shows things 
in their true colours. Sin is hateful, loathsome; you see its utter Mdeousness when 
the light shines ujx)n it. Holiness is fair and bright; you see its attractive beauty 
when the heavenly light shines on it in its glory. The light shines into bur hearts ; 
it shows us our guilt, our misery, our danger. But, blessed be God, it does mote than 
that. It hath a purifying power ; it cleanse what was unclean ; it brightens wimj/- was 
dm#; ; If wb w|ik in the light . •. the Mood of Jesus Christ 
sin.” 4, Theiy are sons of day ^ therefore they must watch. The light shows the danger 
of »loth; it rest^^ubon those awful words, Thou wicked 
brings them but ikfo frilidlslinoteess* They must', hot- 
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ence and apathy are deadly enemies of the soul. The unbelieving multitude sleep; 
they are thoughtless about their souls^ careless of the awful destinies which lie before 
ns. The believer will watch ; for he will remember the reiterated commandment of his 
Lord, ** Watch, therefore. . . . What I say unto you, 1 say unto all, Watch.’’ Watch- 
fulness is thoughtfulness; it is a vivid interest in everything that belongs to the 
spiritual life, an earnest desire to quicken it into ever new energies, a freshness of 
spirit, an active vigilance in guarding against all the dangers and temptations that 
surround us. They that sleep, sleep in the night,” but we are sons of day. We must 
watch as men that wait for their Lord. We know not when he cometh; wp must be 
watchful always lest that day overtake us as a thief. It cometh as a thief. This warning 
of our Lord is not only recorded in the Gospels, hut St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, re-echo 
the solemn words. It made a deep impression on the minds of the early Christians ; witness 
the name Gregory Q* watchful”) so common in the ancient Church. Would that thnt 
impression remained, that we too might be stirred to ever-deepening watchfivlness. '' The 
Lord is at hand.” 5. They mmt he sober, They that be drunken are drunken in the 
night,” The Christian must be sober. Intoxication causes drowsiness ; it is inconsistent 
with watchfulness. The intemperate cannot watch. The Christian must be temperate 
in all things ; strictly temperate as regards food and drink, for temperance is the fruit 
of the Spirit, and drunkenness is one of those works of the flesh of which it is written 
that ** they which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” He must be 
temperate in all his enjoyments; for all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, — all these things intoxicate their votaries, 
and make them slothful and drowsy in the concerns of the soul. But we must be 
sober, for we are of the day ; we walk in the light of day and are looking for the 
coming of the day of the Lord. 6. They must he prepared for the assaults of temptation. 
They must be clothed with the armour of light. (1) The breastplate of faith and love. 
The hosts of darkness will gather round the Christian warrior as he stands watchful 
at his post. They cannot harm him if he continue faithful ; the fiery darts of the 
wicked one cannot pierce the breastplate of faith and love. Faith is trustfulness. The 
soul that trusts in Christ is fixed and steadfast. Trust not in earthly things; they will 
fail yoq at the last. But trust in Christ; he abideth faithful ; lie is able to save even to 
the uttermost ; his love is stronger than death. Faith protects the Christian’s heart, 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shall be saved.” Faith overcomes the 
world. Love springs out of faith, and quickens faith. Believe in Christ, and love him 
you must, for laith realizes his presence in all his grace and tenderness. We have 
known and believed the love that God hath to us; ” “ We love him, because he first 
loved us.” Love reacts on faith ; for God, who is Love, can be known only of those 
who have learned of him the great lesson of love. “Every one that loveth is born of 
God, and knoweth God.” Like is known by like. He who knows not in his own heart 
what it is to love, cannot know God, who is the eternal Love. Love grows out of faith, 
and love fills faith with life and joy and holy enthusiasm. Love and faith protect the 
Christian as he watches ; they sustain his energies. Faith preserves him frcun anxious 
doubts ; the holy love of God keeps out all carnal loves. (2) The helmet of the 
Christian warrior. The hope of salvation guards his head. Other hopes may iall in 
shattered ruins on him ; they will not crush him ; they may vex and bruise, but they 
■will not reach a mortal part ; they may strike him as he stands erect and fearless ; they 
will glance of from the polished surface of the helmet of salvation. The blessed hope 
of life, eternal living in the heart supports the Christian in toil, in sorrow, in sickness, 
and in death. “ Now abideth faith,, hope, charity, these three.” He will watch who 
hath these blessed graces ; he will persevere, faithful unto death, looking always for the 
coming of the great and awful day. 7. God is their Strength, Without hini they can 
do nothing. .He did not appoint us to wratb. He is our Father ; he is not willing that 
any should perish. .He willeth that all, men should, be saved. Salvation, great and 
blessed word, is .what- God willeth for us all 8. The work of pie Lord Jesus, Our 
salvation is his work. He died for us, on our behalf and in our stead ; his precious death 
is the high example of entire self-sacrifice for the sake of others; it is the atonement 
for our sins. “ Fw mf Those great words stimulate us to love and serve him ; they 
should be oonstantly innur thoughts; they should fill us with wonder, awe, and adot- 
iag love, “ For us,” though we were sinners j “ for us,” though he is God ; “for us” — 
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cnu never reacb the depths of mysterious, blessed mcanins; which lie hid in those two 
siui] Ic words. He died that we^ whether we watch or sleep, while we remain araorjic 
the living, watching for his coming, and while we sleep with those who are laid to sleep 
through Jesus, should ever live together with him. His death is our life ; hy his death 
he took away the power of sin, which is the death of the soul He died that we might 
live iu that holy life which is in fellowship with him. That life begins now. “ Ye 
have eternal life,” St. John says. Christ’s saints live with him and in him, for he is 
their Life. They live with him during their earthly pilgrimage ; they live with him in 
Paradise, where the holy departed are with Christ ; they shall live with him in that 
glory whioH eye hatli not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of' 
man. 9. .Practiced conclusion. (1) They must comfort one another. The word 
wavers in its moaning between comibit and exhortation. The two ideas, indeed, run 
very near together, as the etymology of the English word comfort” suggests. To 
comfort, according to its derivaiion, is to strengthen. Comfort, consolation, is a source 
of strength. The despondent, those who brood over their sutferings and fret them- 
selves in thi-'ir troubles, are timid, devoid of energy and strength. Comfort helps them 
to “ lift up the bands which hang down, and the feeble knees,” and stimulates them to 
look forward to the lutiire with hope and courage. The Thessalonian Christians needed 
both comfort and exhortation. They had a great trial of affliction ; they suffered much 
persecuiiou from the beginning. No earthly comfort is so great as the sympathy of 
loving Oliristian friends. And those who sympathize with us stir us up by their 
example, by their loving words; their sympathy im{>lies exhortation; it issues in 
exhortation, it makes exhortation real and elfcetive. (2) They must edify one another. 
To edify is to build up. The wise builder builds his house on the rock, which is Christ. 
He is the Foundation ; Christians are built up in him.” In the deepest sense he is the 
Builder. “ On this rock I will build my Church.” But, St. Paul says, “ we are labourers 
together with God.” Such grace he gives to his servants that they are privileged to 
help on the great work, to build upon the one Foundation. There is no higher, holier 
work than this, to prepare the living stones, to build theni up into the one holy 
temple, the Church of the living God. The Thessalonians were doing it. St. Paul 
recognizes their loving labours, and urges them to persevere. Be it ours to follow 
them. 

Lessons. 1. It is not for us to know the times and seasons; be not too curious; 
hut : 2. Prepare in quiet faith ; “ the Lord is at hand.” 3. Live as sons of light ; pray 
for grace to realize the presence of God, to see the cross by faith, to watch in hope and 
love. 4. Each Christian, however humble, has his place in building up the Church of 
Christ; let each do his part. — B. C, 0. 

Vers. 12 — 22. — Closing exhortations. I. The ministers of the Church, 1. Tlieir 
duties. (1) They labour. The work of the Ohristiau ministry involves much labour — 
unseen labour in prayer and study, outward labour in preaching, in visiting the sick 
and aged, in feeding the Church of God which he purchased with his own blood. 
'Jliey are unworthy of their high calling who do not labour. (2) They preside over 
the flock, but it is “ in the Lord;” by his appointment, in bis strength, iu accordance 
with his will, with a view to his glory, not their own. They must not seek to bo 
“ lords over God’s heritage,” but rather be ensamples to the flock, first in Inmiility, 
first iu self-denial, first in Christian love. (3) They admonish — a difficult, a painful 
<luty, but often the duty of a minister; not to be neglected by those who watch for 
souls as they that nmst give account, but to be performed in humility and gentleness, 
with many prayers for guidance and for wisdom. 2. llie respect due to their office. 
St. Paul beseeches the liiessalonians (mark his earnestness) to recognize the labours of 
their pivsbyte»s; perhaps ihere had been some neglect of them. It is good for Chris- 
liaas themselvts to know the ministers who work among them, to take a lively interest 
in their work, their difficulties, their necessities; so they may share in that holy work 
themselves, 8uch an interest will lead them to esteem them very highly in love for their 
work^s sake, for its <Ugnify and importance, but also for the faithfulness with which 
it is performed. The indolent and careless will 'not win this esteem. Keyeresep 
towwds those set over ns and due subordination, tend to promote the peaee of the 
Church. That peace is of the utmost moment,' Qur unhappy divisions give occasion to 
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the adversary to speak reproachfully, and draw Christians away from tlie quiet pursuit 
of holiness into the unhealthy atmospliere of controversy. 

IL The duties of the buethren g-enerally. 1. Admoaitmi and encoumgemenL 
Ail Christians must take their part in the great work of saving souls; all are respon- 
sible, in a greater or less degree, for the welfare of the souls that come within their 
influence. All true Christians must admonish when admonition is needed; all must 
comfort those who stand in need of comfort. All must support the weak, and all must 
practise patience towards all men, unbelievers as well as believers, h’or these duties 
are so many diflerent phases of Christian love, nod Christian love is the highest of all 
graces. The love of the brethren is the proof that we have ]3nssc;d Irom death unto 
life. Then the Christian who is living in that life which is hid with Christ in God 
must take a deep and holy interest in the souls around him. The nearer he lives to 
God the hetier he will be' able to admonish, to comfort, to support; the more willing 
he will be to labour in the cause of Christ. 2, 'Jhey mitd teach the un '/aa,fahu‘ss of 
revenge, Tlie heathen almost univcrsiiny apphuideu it. To return evil •for evil, they 
thougdit, W’as as commendable as to rcipiifo goorl with good. Ilie Christian must learn 
of Christ, th(! blessed Master, to pray, “ Fat her, forgi^’C them.” lie must crush out of 
his heart all revengeini feelings; he must learn to love Inis enenries, to pray for those 
who use him despitefully. It is a hard lesson sometimes. We shall learn it if we are 
living by faith in the presence of the cross. He died for the Tiiessalouians when they 
were enemies ; they ma-t learn of him to be kind to all meu, even to the unthankful and 
to the evil. S, (JhrisHan joy. It is a duty, not merely a privilege. A sullen, joyless 
temper implies a want of faith, the absence of hope and love. “The kingdom of God 
is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Joy is one of tlie fruits ftf 
the spirit. He dwelleth in the Christian heai t, and his presence bringeth joy. There 
must be joy where God is; the joy of heaven lieth in ti)is, “He that sii'tetli on the 
throne shall dwell among them.” And the joy of the faithful on earth is joy in the 
Lord, joy in his presence, in his love. Not to rejoice is v^ant of trustfulness in him 
whose love should gladden the Christian heart. Barrow begins his great sermon on 
this text with the words, “0 good apostle, how acceptable rules dost thou prescribe I 
i) gracious God, how gracious laws dost thou inspire 1 ” but “ res severa verum gaudium ” 
Many rejoice at times, in seasons of excitement; but to rejoice evermore, in sit kness, 
and pain, and disappointments, and bereavements — this is difticult indeed; this implies 
a high degree of self-rnastery, a living faith in God. We must learn to r<'gard joy as 
our boimden dut}", a duty which flows out of the great debt of love which we owe to 
God. Joy is the expression of our gratitude; it ought to be the free-will offering of a 
thankful heart. “Rejoice evermore” is the comrnaudnient of the Lord. He who 
commands gives also power to obey. He giveth to all men largely. He gives his Holy 
Spirit to all who ask iu faith, and with the Spirit comes the gift f»f joy. 4. J'ersever- 
ance in prayer. The whole of the Christian life should be consecrated to God — every 
action, word, thought. This involves a constant reference of ail the little deiails of our 
daily lives to the will of God. We should lefer them all to him, as Hezikiah spread 
the letter of , Sennacherib before the Lord. No emergency is so great as to keep the 
faithful Christian from his God, none of our little difficulties is so small as to make it 
needless or unseemly to consult the Lord in prayer. “ Whatsoever ye do in word or iu 
deed, do all in the Name of the Lord Jesus.” Thus the whole life must be sanctilied 
by habitual communion with God, while in the stated hours of prayer the believer.will 
constantly entreat the Giver of all good with unceasing and ever more urgent impor- 
tunity for more abundant grace, for larger spiritual gifts, for strength froui on higlj to 
offer daily a more acceptable service. Thus pirayer will be without ciusing. The heart 
prays when the lips are silent. 6. Thankf illness, 'I'hanksgiving must always accuui- 
lauy prayer. It springs out of faithful prayer ; for faithful prayer brings us iiuu the 
presence of God, and in tiiat pi'esenco we must give thanks. Thanksgiving, like 
prayer, should be without ceasing, in everything. We tliank God for his unspeakable 
gifti the gift of Christ; we thank him lor our access to him in prayer and p.aise and 
lit)]y sacrament; we thank him for our creation, | reservation, B,m\ all the blcNsings of 
this life. We must learn to thank him, not only in our joys, hut iu our sorrows too. 
We must thank him for his chastiRements, for they are sent in love. “Hast thou 
suliered any evil,” says Chrysostom; thou wilt, it is no evil; give thanks to God 
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iind the evil is turned to good.” He practised what he taught ; in the midst of cruel 
at'dictioiis he died with the words, “Glory he to God for all things,’' on his lips. This 
is tlie wiil uf God-— God would have the Christian’s hfe to be a life of joy, a life of 
unceasing pro v or, of perpetual thanksgiving. This is his will in Christ JeWs, revealed 
in ti\e words of Christ, exemplified in the life of Christ, rendered possible by the grace 
of Christ' to those who abide in him. 6. Spiritual gifts. The Divine lire was kindled, 
at tiio great day of Pentecost in the baptism of fire; the like holy iiaine hums in all 
true Ohi’istiaii hearts. It is of all gifts the most ju’ccioiis. It involves an awfiil 
resi) 0 usibility. (1) It is our part to stfr up the gift of God that is in us; to watch veiy 
carefully lOst, through sin or carelessness or indiifereuce, the holy fire lose its brightness 
and its power. The foolish virgins were suddenly aroused to the consciousness that 
their lamps were going out. The Lord was come; they had no oil, ^ they were not 
ready. It was too late. Arise and trim your lamps; take warning in time; quench not 
the Spirit. An unclean life, says Chrysostom, quenches that holy fire; so does apatliy, 
indiffei-ence in religion, Siii is like water poured upon the flame. There is no fellow- 
ship between light and darkness; the Holy Spirit dwelleth not in the impure heart. 
Iiiuilfercnce gra«iually quenches the fire. The lamp will not burn without the oil; the 
daily renewal uf the Ploly Ghost is necessaiy for the support of the spiritual life within 
us. The Spurit of the Lord departed from Baul; he mny depart from us if we live, like 
Saul, in wiiuihiess and disobedience. It is a tearful tliought that we have the awful 
power of quenching that Spirit which is the very life of our si.uls. It should stimulate 
us to constant, anxious watchfulness. (2) Quench not the Spirit in others; despise not 
prophesyings, but prove all things. There is a holy enthusiasm which comes from 
God; there is a fanaticism, a mere fervour of excitement, which is not of God. ^¥o 
^ul^t not believe every spirit, lest we be carried about uith every blast of vain doctrine. 
We are bidden to “ try the spirits whether they are of Gud.” There were prophesy insis 
in the apostolic times, flowing from the direct itjspiration and impulse of the Holy 
Spirit ; tiiere arc such utterances now. There were then, and there are now, counterfeit 
likenesses of these sidritual gifts. There is need of care, God giveth to his chosen a 
power of spiritual discernment. “ He that is spiritual judgeth all things he will hold 
fast that which is good. 7. All evil mud ha aookied. Every form of evil; little sins, 
as they are called, as well as great sins. Little sins are the lii-st symptoms of tbe 
deadly disease. It may be checked at its outbreak ; if neglected, it may slay the soul 
The danger is great ; the enemy is awful in his power ami malignity. Hate ail that 
comes ifoui him. — li. C. 0. 

Vers. 23, 24 . — The result of obedience to these commandments — sancUfication* I, It 
IS THE GIFT OF GoD. 1. Peace, Peace is tbe blessed fruit of obedieiire. Be careful 
fur nothing; live in prayer and thanksgiving, and the peace of God, which passeth all 
umierst.iiidiug, sliall keep your hearts and thoughts. But it comes frous God. He is 
the God uf pence. It is his ; “ My peace,” the Lord Jesus says. It is Gud who maketh 
jKace, who reconciles the world unto himself, not imputing tlmir tresp-^sses unto them. 
2, Ilolimss, Holiness is the sum of all 0i a is-tian graces. All the precepts contained 
in the previous verses are hoie taken together; they meet nnd me summed rip in 
holiness. Hut no human effort can sanctify the heart without tliu grace of God. 
'i'hcrefnre the apostle is not content with exhorting the Thessaloniaus ; lie prays that 
God may sanctify them. May he himself (he says emphatically), “ the God of peace, 
sanctify you wholly.” He goes on to expand the last word. 

IL It must peuvabb the -whole beixg. 1. The spirit. This is the highest part of 
our imvijateriiil nature, the breath of life, inbreathed by Almighty God. It is the part 
receptive of Divine communications, which, in the regenerate, holds converse with 
God; which is the sphere of the operations pi God the Holy Ghost. That man is 
spiritual in whom the spirit rules; he is natural (i^vxftcds) m whom the soul has 

usurped the place of the spirit. The evil spirit seeks to eUvslave the spirit of man ; he 
strives to enter in and dwell in the sidric whit^h should be God’s, d he peace ot God is 
the true garnsou; it guards the hea^’t and thoiigiits of the faithful, leaving no ingr.ess 
for the wicked one. 2. The soul Kach of the two words is sometiines useej, fer our 
whole invisible nature; but, when distinguished from the spirit, the soul is the lower 
ohr imimitwW Icing, whlch.btit^Jp in common tp tdie whqie j 
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ibe seat of the appetites, desires, affections. Those men in whom the animal soiil pre- 
dominates are called by St. Jude ‘^sensual, nut having the spirit” (^vxtfol^ Ttpev^ia 
%oi^Tesl. The soul is sanctified when it submits itself to the divinely enlightened 
spirit, when all its appetites, feelings, longings, are controlled and regulated by the 
sanctified spirit. 3. Thelody, The Christian body is a holy thing. It should be the 
temple of the Holy Grhost; it should be presented unto G-od a living sacrifice. It is 
sanctified when it is ruled by the spirit, when it is kept pure from the defilements of 
sensual sin, when its members are made instruments of righteousness unto God. The 
apostle prays that the whole man, spirit, soul, and body, may be preserved in the whole 
sphere of its existence, so as to be without blame in the great day. 4. now is this 
;}.msihlef God is taithfiil; he will do it. He calletli ns. His calling is not vain, liis 
promises are not delusive ; they are true, for he is the Truth. He wid do it — all that he 
has in’omised, all that we pray for, more than wa pray for, above all that we can ask or 
think ; for his power worketh in us. He will do it. " He will give ns hi;^ Holy ^x^irit ; 
he will sanctify us wholly if w’e yield ourselves to his purifying infiuences; he will pre- 
serve our entire being blameless at the coming of the Lord, if only we persevere — if 
we abide in him. Tiiis little verse has been well called ‘‘ the sum of all consolation.” 

LESSO^'a. 1, Work, but pray. Be obedient, but always look to God, mid trust only 
in his grace; it is he that giveth holiness. 2. Pray for entire sanctification. Body, soul, 
and spirit — all are God’s; glorify him in all. 3. Obey his calling; he will fulfil his 
promises. — B. C. 0. 

Vers, 25 — 28, — Conclusion. I. He asks fok their prayers. He, the great apostle, 
begs for the prayers of these neophytes, these babes in Christ. It shows : 1, Hts 
humility, % The value of grayer. A good man has said, Prayer is possession. 
Faithful pirayer is the sure possession of all that the redeemed will of man can desire. 
The man who is full of prayer is full of power. I would rather have the gift of a 
brother’s faithful prayers than of his j)lentiful substance. And I feel that when I have 
given to a brother ray faithful prayers I have given him my best and greatest gift.” 
3. The duty of graying for the clergy. They have a great charge, an awful resx)onsi- 
hility. They might well shrink from the burden, conscious as they are of sin and 
weakness. But they work, if they are faithful, in the strength of God and in the 
strength of prayer— their own jirayers and the prayers of the Church. The prayers of 
the Church are their due, for it is the commandment of the Lord. When they fail in 
energy, in self-denial, in holy example, it may be in j^art the iault of those who do not 
pray, as they are Ihklen, for the ministers of God. 

IL TT-ie kiss of peace. St. Paul four times, St. Peter once, bid Christians to salute 
one another with a holy kiss. The practice was universal in ancient times; it was 
associated with the Holy Communion. Now it exists only in the Cojitic Church of 
Egypt. The outward form has passed away ; ancient customs may be disused when 
changes in habits and feeling render them no longer suitable. The sacred duty of 
brotherly love remains unchanged for ever. “ By this shall men know that ye are my 
disciples, when ye have love one towards another.” 

III. The Epistle to be read in the CimRcn. Mark Ms earnestness : he adjures 

them by the Lord. It was his first Epistle, This solemn injunction was more needed 
now than afterwards. Then the Epistle was to stand on a level with the ancient 
Scriptures; it was to be read publicly, as Moses and the jirophets were road in the 
synagogues. It was to be read The o^Den Bible must be given to all. All need 

its holy lessons; all have a right, by the gracious gift of God, to the blessings which 
it offers. 

IV. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. He begins his Epistle with grace ; he 
ends it with grace. The grace of God is the beginning and the end of our salvation. 
“ By the grace of God I am what I am;” By grace are ye saved” All our truest 
happiiK^sri here, all our hopes for blessedness hereafter, come from the grace of God. 

Lessons. 1. Try to realisse the great value of prayer; desire the prayers* of tbe 
saiiits.^ 2, Pray tor the clergy ; it is a sacred duty. 3. Love the brethren, 4 The 
Bible is a precious book ; see that you prize it. — 0, C, 

V era. 1 — 11, — Exhortation in ui&w of the Lord^s coming, I, How the dat of the 
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I.OED IS SUDDEN AND UNEXPECTED IN ITS COMING “ Blit conceruilis tliG tiiucs and tlie 
seasons, brethren, ye have no need that aught be written unto you. For yourselves 
know perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the iiiglft.” By the 
same method which is followed in ch. iv. % the apostle seeks to impress on the Thessa- 
loniaiis a certain point relating to the times and the seasons which make up the period 
of the Lord’s dealing with men. This related more particulaiiy to the day of the 
Lord, the day when the Lord is to descend to earth, which is to be thought of as the 
completing point of the times and the seasons. It is practically to each o! ns the 
of our deatl^. When with them he had taken care that they should accurately under- 
st-md the sudden and unexpected nature of the advent. There were decisive w^rds of 
the Loid on which to proceed. But of that day and hour knovveth no one, not even 
the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only ; ” ‘‘ It is not for you to 
know the times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his own power.” There 
was even the s^ime image employed by our Lord which is employed liere. "' But know 
this, that if the master of the house had known in what hour the thief was coming, be 
would have watched, and not have left his house to be broken through.” As a thief, 
without notice given and under cover of the night, approaches the dwelling which its 
occui.*ant thinks secure, so stealthily approaches the day of the Lord. To all alike the 
uncertainty exists, and will exist. Ail fixings of the time, such as are sometimes 
attempted, are wholly unwarranted. God does not mean that either the Ohurch or the 
wurld should know the time, any more than he means that any of us should know the 
time of our death. 

IL How TO THE CARNALLY SEOtlBE THE DAY OF THE LORD IS TO COME AS A TERRIBLE 
SURPRISE. When they are saying, Peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh 
upon them, as travail upon a woman with child ; and they shall in no wise escape.” 
The image is carried forward, and we are to think of those who confine their interest 
to the earthly sphere, and do not dream of their possession as ever to be disturbed. 
But, having sown carnal security, they are to reap dcdTuciioUi and not only in their 
earthly but also in their higher interest. It is a strong word which is employed, and 
corresponds to “ wrath,” which is afterwards employed. This feeling of carnal security 
grows upon men. At first they chide themselves that they neglect Christ and their 
everlasting salvation. But, carried forward by the dtsire of earthly gratification and 
in confidence in their own strength, they find excuses for the course which they are 
fbllowlng. A state of moral darkness is produced in them. Tliey become blinded to 
the character of God, and the opposition which is ever widening between their life and 
the will of God. The result is, tijat qualms of conscience leave them, and they say, 

I have a feeling of peace within, and there is no trouble from without.’’ But just when 
they come to this height of carnal security, then sudden destruction comes upon them, 
from which there shall be no escape. Thus, it would seem, will it bo at last. All 
men will not bo ready for the descending Lord. "As were the days of Koah, so shall 
be the coming of the Son of man. For as in those days which were before the flood 
they were eating and drinking, marrying and given in marriage, until the driy that 
Eoah entered into the ark, and they knew not until the flood came, and took them all 
away ; so shall be the coining of the Son of man.” So it would seem is it, anticipativeiy , 
now. Men go on in their sinful courses, until they -are suddenly overtaken by death 
and destruction, 

III How TO SONS OF LIGHT AND SONS OF THE DAY THE DAY OF THE LoRD SHOULB 
NOT BE A SURPRISE. " But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should over- 
take you as a thief : for ye are all sons of light, and sons of the day : we are not of the 
night, nor of darkness.” The Thessalonian brethren are excluded from the darkness 
which is implied in the state of carnal security ; it was not, therefore, designed that 
that day should overtake them as a thief. The doss to which they, as Christians, 
properly belonged, was that of sons of light and sons of the day. They are those to 
whom the Lord has been revealed, especially to whom it has been revealed that he will 
come, and who thus have light in them. They are those upon whom the Sun of 
righteousness has risen, making day around them. Welcoming the light, even in its 
reproving power, they come to be ruade of light and enveloped with light, so that they 
are sons of light (which is the Divine nature) and sons of the day (which is the Divine 
pneompassment;. When it is always light, the thief lias not opportunity of approiih- 
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ing without being s^een. So tliose who have abundance of light in them and around 
them fcihould not bti surprl'-ed by the day of the Lord. The clt^is from which we as 
C’hriiitians are excluded is that of tlinse \\'ho are of the oiiijht and of darkness. They 
are those who have moral night drawn around them. T}ie3’' are tliose into whose 
nature the light of God’s mercy and truth has not penetrated. Loving tbe„ darkness 
rather than tlie light, because their deeds are evil, they come to have darkness as tiieir 
surrounding and iheir nature, so that they are of the night and of darkiicss. It was 
open to the apostle, fr<mi the use of similar expressions by our Lord (“ sons of this world,’* 
sons of the devil”), to have said sous of the night and sons of darkness. He seems to 
have chosen bis language purposely to avoid the idea of freedom, to bring out the idea 
of servitude, Thcy'are not like t*he free sons of light and free sons of the day. They 
are rather those who are hemmed in by the night, who are enslaved to darkness. When 
there is darkness in and around a dwelling there may be said to bo an invitation to the 
thief to approach. Bo tliose wdio have darkness in and around their bei^ig may be said 
to invite a surprise from the day of the Lord, 

IV. How WE ARE JlOaXD, AS ENLIUHTENBD CHRISTIANS, TO WATCH AND BE SOBER, 
** So then let us not sleep, as do the rest, but let us watch and be sober. For they that 
sleep sleep in the night ; and they that be drunken are drunken in the night.’* There 
is put forward what we are not to do. Let us not sleep, as do the rest of mankind. 
Sleeping implies obiiviousness and inactivity. The rest of mankind are in an oblivious, 
inactive state, especially with regard to the solemn issues of life. Let us who have 
light not be like them. What we are to do is to imtch. We are to have the wakeful 
activity of the sentinel at his post. He knows not from what side or what hour the 
enemy may approach, so he hns altogether and always to be vigilant. In like manner, 
let us take full account of the fact that death is coming. And, seeing we know not 
how or what hour it may come, let onr vigilance ail round never sleep. What we are 
to do is also to he sober, A subject should be in a fit state when ushered into the 
pjrcsence of his sovereign. It will be a solemn thing for us to he ushered into the 
presence of th.e Lord at death; and we should be in a fit state for the occasion. We 
should especially have our apjjetites in proper restraint. We should have the full 
ammnmd of our powers. We should be so employed from moment to moment that, 
when the last moment comes, we can fitly leave our employments and pass into the 
presence of onr Judge. Hot to be doing if/ifs, is to be conforming to tmeni ightened 
practices. “ They that sleep sleep in the night ; and they that be drunken are drunken 
in the night.** The literal fact is stated as the basis for thought. Hight is the con- 
genial time for sleep. So tliose who are in the night of sin are in a drowsy, um-darmed 
state with regard to their spiritual concerns. They do not take into account that they 
have to meet death, and yet, however deep their sle(^p, they have to meet it and the 
realities to whicii they will be wakened up after death. Hight is also the congenial 
time for drunkenness. How much of the drinking that is to be deplored goes oh after 
darkness has set in I So those who are in the night of sin are in a state of spiritual 
intoxication. And that is the worst thing that can be said of the literal drunkard. 
Bis spiritual nature is in a bad state. In not restraining his appetites he is rebelling 
against God. In continuing in sin he is hardening bis heart. * And he is not fit for 
pHSsing into the la-esence of his Judge. And so is it, too, whli those who are drunken 
with tlie world’s engagements and cares. They become incapacitated for spiritual 
cxtTcise, and for th<^ enjoyment, of the Lord’s presence. But take heed to yourselves, 
lest hajtly your hearts be overcharged v\ith surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares of this 
life, and that day come on you suddenly as a snare.” 

Y. How WE ARE TO GIVE PROOF THAT WE ARE SOBER BY BEING ARMED WITH FAITH, 
tOVB, AND HOPE. ** But let US, mce we are of the day, be sober, ]mtiirjg on the breast- 
plate (if faith and love ; and for a helmet, the hope of salvation.” Having the light of 
day, and knowing what is .coming, let us, as sober men, take all due precautions. For 
us to be IbrevvarjiK-d should be to be fai*earroe<i It is only defensive armour that is 
thought c^f Jmre as brought into requisition. ‘3’he idea seems to be, that are to be 
armed against ali that would unfit us fer our Lord’s coming. 1. The hnastplaie. This 
is a double piece of armour* It is faith and love combiued. Faith ajprehends the 
Lord’s coniing, in opjH»sitkm to blind URheihf whicii says, ‘‘ Where is the proinise of his 
coming ? ibr since the iathera Lll asleep, all things continue as they were.” Faith defends 
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by eBcireliiig ns with the Divine strength, which is as though even^ part ef our 
iefencelcHH hearts were covered with armour. But faith only rightly defends when, 
it the same time, love gives Christ the possession of our }>carts. It is tht^ world that 



;empts us to forget the Lord’s coining, to make no preparation for death. When onr 
learts arc filled, with love to the Saviour, we are enabled to keep out tlie world. The 


learts arc filled with love to the Saviour, we are enabled to keep out tlie world. The 
>reast plate of our <Iefenc<3 being comj)leted by love, brings it into agreement with wdrat, 
n Ej)h. vi. 14-, and also in Isa. lix. 17, is called '*the breastplate of rigliteon.siievSS.^’ 2. 
r/ie helwd. 'rius is a sii-gle piece of armpur. In Eph. vi. 17, and also in Isa. lix. 17^ 
t is si m]i]>; called the heirnet of salvation.” But what is meant is what is h('re called 
the hope of salvatioti.” We have a certain experience of salvation already in ih ^ work- 
ing of laith and love. Hope reaches beyond this cxp(?rience forward to the sal vat ion 
which is to be completed at the Lord’s coming. This hope is a defence to us, as the 
helmet used to be to the warrior. Wearing this provided armour, we can hold out- 
head liiuh and,scntldess above present troubles. Let us, then, as sober men, not unclasp 
our breastplate, not lay aside our helmet, 

VL How THK SALVATIOjr HOPED FOR HAS BEEIT MADE A DlVlKK CERTAINTY TO US. 
<‘For God appointed us not unto wrath, but unto the obtaining of salvation tliroagh 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” For those who arc sunk in spiritual slumber and intoxication 
there is an appointment unj |0 ivvath. The Divine displeasure tnust be n)a}dj'e.itc‘d 
against the nboilious course which they have been following. But for us ivho are 
actitig as sober men there is an appo’iittnent unto the oU <inhv] of salvation through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, i,e. at his coming, iknd Avhat God has appi)iiitcd will be carried 
out. A soldier endures in the hope of victory. But the victory is to him an uncertainty ; 
it may nut be realized, or be ni:-iy not live to share in it. But the Gorisiiau snldier has 
a Divine apfiointment on which to ]Toceed. If even now we take Christ as our fi^aviour, 
and from this point wait lor his coming, then God intends tint we shall conquer. Let 
us seize the advantoLO of our position. While we have our fiiith and love in vigorous 
exorcise, let us know also tlie sustaining power of a lively hope. 

YIL How THE OETATNINO OF SALVATION HAS BECOME ASSUiiED TO US, Wbod;e<l 
for US, that, whctlior we wake or sleep, w^e should live together with him.” 1, Qur Ufa 
has its source irv Ohrlsfs death, Christ died for our benefit, and, by implication, in 
our stead. He died in the way of making sati>faction for our sin. In him, as otir 
Hcpre.-'cntative or Hoad, we (ibtain the benefits of his work. It is as thouglx we had 
died, as though we had made satisfaction for sin. Thus in condescending love, in 
accordance with eternal principles, are wo introduced into salvation. 2. The final end 
of Ch'lsds death is that we should live together with him, Christ died witli this view, 
that we should ultimately live along with him, and have fellowship with him; we 
entering into his thoughts and delighting in his love, while he enters into our thoughts 
and delights in our luve. 3. This end is independent of our toahing or sleeping at 
Christ's coming. Our waking or sleeping \s accident al ; the essential thing is that we 
shall have leliowship with Christ, and fellowship, as it then shall be, in the body. 
Both classes, those who wake and those who sleep, have the same reason for assuring 
themselves that they shall live together with him, viz. in the fact that he has died to 
merit it for them, as he lives to secure it for them. Those who wake sliali be changed 
without the union between soul and body being broken ; and, changed, they shall lim 
together ivith him. Those who sleep Lave the union between the soul and body broken, 
without any break in the uuion between the soul and Christ and in fellowsinp with 
him ; and, raised from their graves, they shall Urn together with him. Thus the ultimate 
state of both classes is to be the same, the apostle returning here to the conclusion 
reached in ch. iv. 17, where it is said of the same two classes united that they shall 
be ft)]* ever with the Lord. 

VIIL How IN THE 0IRODMSTANOES THEY ARE TO ACT TOWARD EACH OTHER, 
Wherefore exhort one another, and HuUd exich other up, even as also ye do” There 
is an unhappy change from ** comfort” to “exhort” in ihe translation. It ought to 
be “ combat,” as in^ the |arallei verse at the close of the ]>ri‘vinus paragraph. Tj^ey 
were to oo-mp^t one another vvith what wm bljossed in the fjord’s coining. They were 
t^hcf, in preparation |or . the conung — 

ledge to each other, praying for mph duty mi each oilier, stiuiuiating 

iaoh other eiahiflei' , TWs ^odiin tha| way’.ww Fgdfntioly 
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Be laid tipoti a young Church like that of Thessalonica. Young Ghristiauss are of a 
sanguine disposition. In their own enthusiasm they look for others being enthusiastic. 
They need, in their experience of the difficulty of evil being cast out of their own 
hearts, of keeping up their own enthusiasm, to be taught the lesson of patience. Let 
them not be less earnest, but let them bear long, in the hope of seeing those who are 
lukewarm and faulty brought into a better state. 

Y. Duty especiIlly towabd those who injure us. See that none render unto 
any one evil for evil ; but alway follow after tliat which is good, one toward another, and 
toward all.” The heathenish idea is to return evil for evil. Even Aristotle regarded 
it not less reasonable to return evil for evil, than to return good for good ; f<jr other- 
w'se,” he says, ** if a man must not retaliate, his condition appears to be as bad as slavery 
(* Ethics,’ bk. v. ch, 5). This heathenish disposition to take revenge on those^ who 
injure us needs to be conquered by us. Hence there is enjoined on us care ; Take 
heed that none render unto anyone evil for evil.” There is danger, if w§ are not careful, 
of our giving way to revengeful feelings. The Christian idea is that we are to resist 
not evil : Whosoever smiteth thee on the right cheek, turn to Mm the other also.” 
The meaning bore is that, instead of returning evil for evil, we are to do kind offices to 
those who injure us. This is the best way of gaining our otiending brethren. It is 
also the best way of gaining over them that are outside. There is no more powerful 
argument in favour of Christianity than its conquest of reveiigefulness, its disposing us 
to return good for evil. 

YI. Duty op bejoiciko. " Bejoice alway,” The happy Cod designs us to be happy 
like himself, and not merely in heaven. We cannot, indeed, have a light heart when 
'we think of the evil in us and around us. But while sorrowful, we can always rejoice 
in the thought of our Christian advantages. that hath the inexhaiii'tihle Sj[)ring 

of good for his portion, that hath his welfare entrusted in God’s most faithful hand, 
that hath the infinite Beauty and Excellency for the perpetual ohjeefc of his contem- 
plation, that enjoyeth the serenity of a sound mind, of a pure heart, of a quiet 
conscience, of a sure hope, what can he want to refresh or comfort him ? If we scan 
all tb%doctrines, all the institutions, all the precepts, all the promises of Christianity, 
will not each appear pregnant with matter of joy, will not each yield groat reason and 
strong obligation to this duty of rejoicing evermore? ” (Barrow). 

YIL Duty of pkayek. Fray without ceasing.” This cannot mean that prayer 
is to occupy our whole time. For prayer is only one duty, and we have to propor- 
tion our time between our various duties. But it means that we are to make prayer 
part of the great business of our life, and not a by-busiiiess. It means that we are to 
connect prayer with the principal occasions of our life. It means that in particular 
matters we are to pray on, until we succeed in the object of our requests. It means 
that we are to have stated times for prayer, especially the natural seasons of morning 
and evening. means that in the intensity of our earnestness we are to overleap 
these stated times. ‘‘Devotion is the best food of onr simk, which preserveth their 
life and health, which repaireth their strength and vigour: if we, therefore, long abstain 
from it, we shall starve or pine away ; we shall be faint and feeble in all religions per- 
formances; we shall have none at all, or a very languid and meagre piety” (Barrow). 

Yin. Duty of thanksgiyino, “ In everything give thanks, for this is the will of 
God in Christ Jesus to you- ward ” To give thanks means that, sincerely, duly sensible 
of our benefits, we are to make cheerful acknowledgment of them to God. To give 
thanks in everything means that we are to thank God, not only in groat things, but 
also in small things ; not only in rare things, but also in common tldngs. It 'means 
that we are to thank God, not only in present thiims, but for past mercies as well, and 
even for what is Jaid up for future enjoymeni It means that we are to thank God, 
not merely in things affecting our^lvesj but also In things affecting others, it means 
that we are to thank God, not merely in prosperous things, but also in adverse things, 
i*0oognfeing the merciful moderntlnf of them, the merciful design in them, the support- 
ing grace under them, and the benefit resulting from them. It means that we are to 
thank God, not merely in things affecting our bodies, but also In things affecting our 
souls. The duty of ^ thanksgiving is here enforced by the consideratloa that this is Ae 
wiil of God in ^Christ Jesus to us-waid. In Christ Jesus he is infinile kindheaa, 
;'alwayi overfiowing In blessing oh m How fitting, then, that we Aould, #i*#ugh 
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Christ Jesus, oiler the sacrifice of praise to 0-od continually, toe fruit of our lips**! 
This has the disiinciiun of being the most delightful of all duties. For praise and 
thanksgiving are the roost delectable business of heaven ; and God grant they may be 
our greatest deiielit, our frequent employment upon eartlC^ (Barrow). 

IX. Duty towaih.) the Spirit. Quench not the Spirit.” The Bpirit Is com- 
pared here, as in olleo' places in Scripture, to fire. Then* is the beginomg of spiritual 
life in. every ihan. There is the depraved nature, but tliere is also the Spirit with his 
vifal energy to 1 k^ cherished or quenched. It is especially in connection with the 
gnspel tiuit the Spirit is given to men. In the gospel there is presented a Divine call 
to accept of Divine mercy, and there is, in connection with it, a Divine warning against 
refusing Divine me’'cy. “ IJe tliat helievetli on the Son hath eternal life; hut he that 
obeyeth rKd. the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” The 
Spirit, in the ^Yorti read or preached, brings the gospel call to bear upon the conscieuee 
and heart, feeling that we ought to accept of salvation and not throw away our 
existence, the d( sire to give Christ our confidoficeand not spurn his love, is the working 
of tlie Spirit. And, in providence after providence, does the Spirit more gently whisper 
to us, or more loudly rouse ns up to the importance of the Divine call and warning. 
It is suggested by the context, that what those who have felt the power of the Spirit 
have to fear is the repression of entlui'ii;isnn Let thorn give free outlet to the workiog 
of the Spirit, and not be deterred by the conventionalities even of relighms society* If 
they fool ]>rom}iteti to pray, let tliern not restrain prayer. If they feel prompted to 
study ChrI's Word, let tliem sit down and pore over it. If they feel prouipted to throw 
thenisvhu's into Chrisliau work, let them not hold back, it was by a .strange perversity 
of will on the part of Saul that he was deserted by the Spirit. David feared that Ms 
outbreak of sin would drive away the Holy Spirit from him. "What prevents men 
feeling tlM3 powt-r of tim Spirit is especially an irregular life. They turn away from 
good, and give the reins to their passions, and another sjdi'it tlmn God’s takes |>ossessk)n 
of them. .But there is nor needed outward irregularity to quench the Spirit. The 
essential thing is the witlidrawing of the mind from the range of the Divine revelation, 
the paying ru> heed to the .Divine voice, the smothering gowl feeling even under the 
ordinary engagements of life, the neglecting tu fullow up geod impressions by i decisive 
step for Christ. The rtfsult in the ""ful lowing out of trial is a state of mind in which 
thore is an jnserjsjhiiity to the importanots of the Divine call and warning. Conviction 
of aiu or uneasiness abtmt it ceases; interest hi what is g!,«xi dies out. The Spirit of 
God takes ids departure, ami an evil spirit takes fell possession. There is this 
encouraghig tlenigiit to those who have been resisting and grieving the Spirit, that 
while there is the slightest thought of good remaining in their Ik arts, it may be tanned 
into a fimne. The Spirit, long slighted, at last cherished, will come, and %viih his vital 
energy^ fill their whole being. 

X. Ditty with rkgarb to prothesyikos. Despise not pra[thesyingsY These 
were special manifi stations of the Spirit. As in the Corintbhm Church, and also in the 
Galatian Churches, .wo in the Chui’chof Thessalouiim, there was the xiresence of miracles. 
There was the gift of healing; there was also the gift of tongues. As striking mani- 
festations the use they served was especially in imprissinj; and drawing the attention 
of them that were outside. Prophesying^ were landlDent and, probably, imxiassiooed 
uttt‘ra.nces of Divine truth under the inflatus of the Spirit. As such the use tk^y 
served was especially in promoting the edification of the Church. Let none, then, mu 
the risk of qiienelimg the Spirit by placing a low value on Ms less strikiug but far 
more important maniicsiations. 

Xf. Duty of pKoviKa all thujos. Prove all things.” The kngaage is taken 
from the art cd* the jwayer. He has special skill in applying tests, with mo view of 
discovering what k real and whal is counterfeit in metaD, what Is |f)od coin ^|iad 
u had coifj, So llm Christiau a?^sayer is to be s|K3cially skilled in testing 
ualnre of ...ihlugs...,,... ...There .. is. .uothlag-m.. the togimge.. to.. ,m8i;rlct.,,,tM..„.i'efeifiA,. 
prophecy kgs w hich have )b«u mentioned* • it m not said all propheaylugt,*" 
things.” ' And if there is an antithesis^ as some authorities have it. in tk© 
yet ia it presemd by regarding 'prap^osyings as inckuM a 
Tho' wideness of the rffei^nw is,oonfirins4M;li»® 
are divided into tMnes to be 4 
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inspired, there was no element to be rejecter!. Pmvinir tljem conkl only mean learning 
to put due value upon them, partly in comijansoti with otlu'r Divine gifts. Ordinary 
teachings ha.ve' not all the true ring or composition. “ 0 holy simplicity !” exclaimed 
Husb, when he saw an aged devout woiuan throwing a fagot on to his burning pile. 
But our safeguard is not a holy simplicity, believing all that we have been tokhby good 
men; it is rather, in dependence on the direction of God, the exercise of an imlependent 
judgment. That is the 'sheet-anchor of our Protestaiitism. We reject the claim of the 
itoman Catholic that vre are to accept of things because they arc taught by the Church, 
because they have been ordained by councils, because they have even the ^support ol 
the apostolic Fathers. The thing to be deplored is that much of our Pi’idestaiitisn^ is 
traditional, an unreasoning acceptance of belief. With regard to opinions \^dnch pasri 
current in society, we are not to accept of them because they art? popular, because tl)i‘y 
are well-sounding, because they are associated with particular names or | arties ; but 
we are to have a Divine insight into them as true or false. With remi’d to what k* 
presented for the regulation oKmr conduct, there is evil as well as gnud prt'sentc^i for 
our acceptance. And evil is not presented to us as evil ; it takes cious forms — even 
Satan puts on the garb of an angel of light. We have neefl, therefore, to be on our 
guard; we have need to have our senses exercised to discern good and evil. Let us 
inquire, regarding an action or course of action, whether it is lilted to yield not simply 
a present but a solid and lasting satisfaction, without regrets in the funire ; whether it 
is according to right principle and conducive to strength of character, and fitted also 
10 be beneficial to others. “If we discerned ourselves,’* says the apostle, we should 
not be judged.*' Let us be just with ourselves, that wm may escape the consequences 
of a false judgment. Let us impartially apply the tests now, as those to whoiii they are 
to be impartially and convincingly applied at the day of judgment. 

XIL Duty in view of tuk result of provixo all tuixgs. 1, On the one 
hand to hold f ant the good, “Hold fast that which is good.*’ It is imidted that we 
are not to be always jiroving. As a result of our proving, we find out that uhich is 
good. It is a duty we owe to that which is good to hold it fa.st, and not to let it go. 
If we have found the Bible to bo the Word of God, let us hold it fast. Let us take 
it as nutriment to our souls. Let it be the test by which we try things. “To the 
Law and to the testimony: if they speak not according to this word, it is bocause there 
is no light in them.” If we liave satisfied ourselves as to tla*. eiaims of Christ tis our 
Divine teaclier, let us liold liim fast; let us take his teachings into our being, and let 
the confessing of Christ be that by which we try tlie spiriis, not persons, but rather the 
spirit by vvhicii individuals, communitie.s, instiintes, systems, are animated, if we have 
satisfied ourselves that Christ has made full atonement for our sin, let us hold that truth 
fast as^ central, let us take all the comfort there is in it, and let it be the test of loynhy 
to Christ, if we have found out what a good life is as commended and exemplined by 
Christ, and as put to the jtroof by ourselves, let us hold it fast us what has held us up 
in the past, as what has held up the good in ail the generations, as what will hold ua 
up until we obtain an immutable standing in heaven. And let us not, with a lalse 
toleration, think that any life can be good which wants the great thf*istic, and especially 
the great OhrLstinn, elements. 2. On the other hand to ahiaai from evil* “ Abstain 
from every form of evil.’* The old translation is indefensible here. The words should 
not have forrned a verse by themselves ; they should have been adduil on to the former 
words, in view csf the good and evil that are separated in the proving of things, we ‘are 
on the one hand to lu>!d fast that which is good, and on the other hand to abst.du from 
every form of evil. If anything is yet undetermined to our mind, our duty as already 
laid down is to find oijt its true nature. If, after examination, it is of a doubtful nature, 
or seems to be bordering on evil, our duty certainly is to abstain from it. Ikit the tluty 
laid down here is diSerent from that. It i$ our duty widi regard to wliat wo have 
i>und out to be one of the many forms of evil* Having found it out t * bo evil in 
reality, let us not hesitate about our course, kt ns abstain Worn it, let us refuse to taste 
it eveh hs. we would not take poison, kt .tis turn away from it m from that which is 
alien 'from our being md fitted only to work our destruction.— IL F. 

2S— 28. — Pmym I. Fbaihb 'toi tibs sanctifioatiok of ots Thbsba- 
“And the Uod. of .'hlhiself sanctify' you wholly; and ttttj yottr 
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r.ix.l M"*r.] a\nl bfnly be | irC'^erve «1 entire, withcnit blame at the coming of our 
Lord fb^sus FrMin Eie object uf the prayer CtoiI is here named the 0od of 

I'l^ace. 'I’be peai*e which 1 akt^s away the discord of our nature an<l restores its harmony 
h'is will and clft. Tmt be is only tire God of peace to us in our sanctification. The 
n]> '^tle luld hccu ecxlioriing to various forms of holiness. Feeling, however, how feeble 
his |iiU’l was hi thnir sanctification, he makes his appeal to the lire t Cause of Sanctifii- 
cutirnL *‘^i’he Gud of peace hknsHlf sanctify yoti.'^ In sanctification there is the idea 
of l)eing HC'l aput to thi‘ service of God. In the prayer the stress is laid on the wMerms 
ef the srtvctili :uiun. In fhe word translated ** wholly” there is the idea of wholeness 
i!i the w-/iy i.u‘ tl'jc end being reached. The materials of the temple-building and vessels 
were ^triujuuHy in a rough slate. But, put into the hands of conning workmen, they 
were brijuglu op into apt and condstent and beautiful fomis. And not without 
sprinkling of blood were the}' dedicated to God. So the stuff of which we are made 
is origimiily inbin unpolished, defiled condition ; but, in the hands of the great Artificer, 
tlirreigj). the efneacy of tire blood of Christ, are we being brought up into a state in 
which, in our whole being, we shall be fit for being empiloyed in the service of God, 
In the second part of the prayer there is brought in another aspect of the wholeness of 
sanctification. And the word which indicates it is brought forward in the original out, 
of its natural position, so as to be separated from the similar word translated ** wholly ^ 
only by ** and.” It conveys tlie idea of being whole in the %vay of being entire in its parts. 
“ It means what represents the wdiole undivided possession, what is not weakened by 
division, ami thus subsists in perfect integrity ” (Dciitzsch). The integrity refers to the 
three parts into whicdi tair nature is here regarded as divided — spirit and soul and 
body. In some places Scripture language turns upon the distinction between the 
material and immaterial nature of man. Here the immaterial nature is divided' into 
spirit and semL And this is in keeping with the dividing asunder of soul and spirit in 
Heb. iv. 12, and also with the contrast between the present psychical body and the 
future spiritual body in 1 Cor. ** Whilst the soul,” says Olshaiisen, who has made 
a special study of tin's sulycct, “denotes the lower region of the inner man — comprises, 
therefore, the powers to which analogous ones are found in animal life also, as under- 
standing, a]pctitivu faculty, memory, fancy — the spirit includes those natural dis- 
positions which constitute the true human life ; viz. reason, as the faculty of perceiving 
the Divine; conscience, as the faculty of distinguishing moral good and evil ; free-wdli, 
as the faculty of moral choice, by wliich the ability to form, a history is purchased.” 
The spirit, we may say, is that by whicli we have the ])Dwer of knowing and serving 
God, and of making character, and in which, in its whole range, we are separated from 
the brutes. ^ilTre soul is the lower pai’t of the inner man, in wdrich, in its judgments, 
and longings, and reeol lections, and imaginings, the spirit is designed to bear rule. The 
body, or outer man, w-bich is quickened" by the soul, and has the power of exciting the 
soul, is another sphere in which, in its appetites and powers, the spirit is designed to 
IxMr rule through the soul. The spirit is wholly sanctified in the sense intended when, 
through tire possession of the Spirit of God, reason and conscience faithfully represent 
the Divine voice, and the will is faithfully responsive ; when, as a whole, it is the ruling 
centre with reference to the rest of the nature. Ihe soul is wholly sanctified when the 
understanding is used as a help to the keeping of Divine precepts ; when the desires 
and affections are divinely regulated and purified and temjxmi; when there is a ready 
memory for the Word of God, and a readiness from past associations in calling up 
good thong!) Is ; when the imagination is filled with Christ and the Christian ideal and 
the Christian prospect ; when, as a whole, this part of our nature does not assert 
Its Independence of the spirit above, and can resist the charms of the senses below. 
The body is wholly sanctified when’ its various members are used as instnimenta of 
righteousness ; when, as a whole, it does not aspire to rule in the soul ; when it takas 
its law from pure judgments, and desires, and^ recollections, and imaginings. Bitch 
is the wholeness of sanctification in the integrity of the nature. And what, on the 


Illistk, to the coming' of Christ. It is then that the integrity of .otirn^WO'fe' 
fiSfl' imliied, and to he in inylolahk keeping. Beyond' that point, IhO 
of Ottf mature perfectly attaimed, mo ^wer in the universe ever break 
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IL The prayee <3 rounded in the faitheui.ness of God. is he that 

calleth you, who will also do it.” There is a distinct cuvonaiirinp; un^ !ht part of God 
to bring about our sanctification. “For this is the covenant that 1 wiij make with the 
Louse of Israel after those days, saith the Lord ; I will put my laws into their iniud, 
and on their heart also will I write them ; and I will be to tbeiii a God, and tlnw skdl 
be to tne a people.” God, in calling, actually begins the covenant work of our sanctifi- 
cation, and an appeal can be made to him as the faithful God, by ourselves or others, 
to carry out what he has begun. Let us not be backward to remind him of his 
promise, or to look for it being tbllowed by performance.^ ^ ^ 

CoNciATSiON. 1. Bequest for prayer, “ Brethren, pray for us.” This retjiiest for prayer 
comes from the three Christian workers. They were throvrn upon those^ for whom tliey 
laboured, in being themselves also compassed with mfirmity. They felt that, if the 
Divine blessing was to rest upon their work in the highest measure, then the Thessa- 
Ionian Church must join with the other Churches in giving them the as^stance of their 
prayers. 2. The holy hiss. “Salute all the brethren with a holy kiss.” This was the 
common Eastern form of salutation, associatetl with religion. Apparently the elders 
were thus to salute the members of the Tliessaloiiian Church, one b}- one, in the name 
of Paul and Silas and Timothy. Propriety does not allow with us the use of this form 
of salutation bet^veen the various members of the Christian circle. But there i.s no 
reason why there should not be all the good feeling and fellowship with Christ of 
which the holy kiss is symbolic. At the same time, if love is to he. sustained, it must, 
be allowed all suitable lornis of manifestation, o. Direction as to the puhlk reading of 
the Bpistle. “ I adjure you by the Lord that this Epistle bo read unto ail the brethren.” 
The direction is given in the most solemn manner. Paul writes in his own name, and 
adjures by the Lord. The adjui'ation was apparently founded on the importance of the 
Epistle, not merely to the elders to whom it was handed, but to the whole community. 
Let it be brought directly to bear upon all, that tliey may each for themselves have 
their impression of its content?. Such aii accural ion in the first of Faurs Epistles 
significantly points to the right of every Christian member to have direct access to the 
Word of God. “What Paul,” say.s Bengei,“ commands with an adjuration, Borne pro- 
hibits with an anathema.” 4. Btnedictmu “The grace of our Lord Jt^sus Christ bo 
with you.” He ends his Epistle as he began, by im[dc»ring grace. It is to the ever- 
living Divine Head of the Church that wo must look for the bestowal of the blessing, 
and not according to the merit of any for whom we implore it, but only according to the 
abundance of the merit that he has obtained for them. — K. F, 

Vers, 2 — thief in the night. The one idea to be impressed upon us by this 
striking image is that of unexpectedness. The thief succeeds in making his entrance 
when he is least expected. So will it be on “ the day of the Lord ” The idea is derived 
from the teaching of Christ, in which it is more fully expanded (see Matt. xxiv. 
43, 44). The “ day of the Lord ” which is to come thus suddenly is often referred to 
in the Old Testament. There it is a dreadful occasion of Divine manife-station for 
judgment, to be hailed with gladness wdmn the judgment falls on the enemies of Israel 
and brings the chosen people deliverance, but to be regarded with terror by sinful 
Israelites (Amos v. 18), St. Paul regards it as the day of Christ^s second advent. But 
the general use of the expression in the Old Testament justifies us in apiplying the 
warning concerning it to various forms of the paro 7 ma. 

L The day of the Lord wuld come ui»on the benighted as a thief. 1. The day 
is nn&rpected. Wliat did the heathen fellow-citizens of the Thessalonians know', or 
think, or care about the glorious advent of Clirist, with its angel-summons and its trom]>et- 
blast for which the Christians were watching so eagerly ? Tlie Jews did not expect the 
coming of the Bon of man in the destruction of tTe’'us‘Ah'm. The world does not think 
of the great judgment-day. Worldly |>eop)e do not contempiaic death. 2. Mo signs 
are givm to the world of the dawning of iMs dread day. No lurid twilight betokens the 
tempestuous morning. It bursts suddenly upon a world sliirabeiing In darkness. 
Science, philosophy, ordinary signs ‘of the times, give no hint of it to the imspiritual 
_The biblical teithmetic of our modem prophets Is always proving itself at fault, Ko 
bare intellectual calculation wEFever discover the “ day of the Lord ” 3. li is Ustfor 
§m world that m n&tuml signs shMd hmid this day, (1) Christian people are better 
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without the common signs which could be discerned by ordi^'ary oViservation. To 
y.i.ssess them would be to .ralk by sight. They are not givoa in order that faith may 
be exercised. (2) The world at large is better svithoufc these signs. Tln^y ’would dis« 
lOiTiiige all the necessary pursuits ot* life. Some xvould cry abjecriy for niorcy without 
really repenting cUt. heart Some, as when plagues raged in cities, n'ouid ding of? all 
restraints and plarjge into a reckless course of debauchery. Borne would coldly calculate 
tlio time allowed for sinning before they would need to bethink them of preparing for 
the end, 

II. The day of the Loud wild kot gome nro^r the enlightened as a thief. St. 
Paul makes dll important distinction here— one that is not always recognized: *‘But 
ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should OYertake'you as a thief” 1. 
ifo men are enUghfenecl as to the date of the seconel advent Even Christ did not know 
it. This he distinctly says (Mark xhi. 32), 2. Ohrktians are enllghfened as to the 
fact and the character of the second advent (1) They know that ChrL4 will come again, 
which is more than the im believing world knows. They have Christ’s own promise to 
rely upon (Matt. xxiv. 30). (2) They know that Christ will come unexpectedly. At 
least, they ought to know this if they read the teachings of Scripture on the subject. 
3. The enlightenment of Ohristians will prevent the second advent from coming upon 
them like a thief. When we are prepared for a surprise, it is no longer a surprise. If 
we know a thing may happen at any time, its occurrence will not give us the shock of 
an unexpected event. Christ, longed for, eagerly desired, fondly expected, will come 
at an hour when his people know not, but not when his true disciples are Unprepared 
to welcome him. — W. P. A. 

Vers. 6 — 8. — Isighi and day. St. Paul writes of two classes of people whose con- 
ditions correspond respectively to night and day. Many associations of gloom and evil 
and ignorance gather round the image of night, -while their opposites— brightness, 
goodness, knowledge, etc.— arc suggested by the idea of day. One advantage of the 
metajdiorical language of Scripture is that it gives to us richer and mure suggestive 
ideas than could he conveyed by bare abstract phrases. Subsidiary notions, like ohre^- 
matic chords in music, give tone and richness to the main idea impressed upon us by 
a manifold and significant image. This is apparent with the use of the. images light 
and darkness by St. John. St. Paul would have us think that the imspirilual and 
godless world is in general like a people of the night, while the Cluirch is like a city of 
bglit. But probably the onligbtemnent of revelation, the df\yligbt of spiritual know- 
ledge, is the prominent thought in the mind of the apostle.' For we find that in 
previous verses be has been referring to the shock of surprise to the world which will 
m-t be shared by enlightened Ohristians. On the fact of their greater enlightenment ho 
now founds an exhortation to conduct worthy of it. The fuller light %lemands the 
liolier life. Sons of the day have not the excuses of children of night. 

L The childken of the night, 1. These are in darkness. The darkness is, not 
confined to the illiterate. Nor is it confined to the inhabitants of heathen lands, 
bcople in Christian countries, who are familiar with the language of the Now Testament, 
may be totally ignorant of its spiritual thought. Such people, though they sit in 
ujilversity chairs as professors of divinity, are t3linded with midnight blackness. Was 
not Faust in the night ? 2. Some of the children of the night shep. These are the 
thoughtless and careless. They may be awake to secular business. But they slumber 
over moral and spiritual subjects. If they think of them at all it is with dreamy 
unconcern, 3, Others of the children of the night are atvahe only to evil. They spend 
the night in drunkenness. They hide shameful practices under the cloak of darkness. 

1. The guilt of the children of the night is mitigated just in proportion as their 
henighting is not wilful. If it arises from tiieir unhappy circiimstaiices, these uiifonu-' 
nate people cannot be condemned to the same doom as that of men who sin with their 
eyes open, or as that of those who wilfully put out their eyes because t hey love darkness. 

‘ IL The sons of the day. 1- These are enlightened. Tlu y may not be brilliantly . 
mtellectual nor highly educated. They may be illiterate in human lore. But the 
‘‘eyes of their hearts” (Eph, L 18) are opened.. By faith and love and obedience, they 
iiave come to know what O-od has re veam through his Spirit. 2, Sons of the day ate 
expected 'to' bo "it is natural tO’ step: in 'the "night.: 'Step inthed 
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WBfiil inilulence. The indifference of spiritually ignorant people is natural That of 
Christians on whotn lias risen *‘the Bayspring from on high” is monstrous. 3. Sons 
of the day are expected to be sober. It is bad enough to be dninken in the night, but 
a dehanch whicli is not shamed by the light of day proves itself to be scandalously 
depraved. Tiiere are excesses of passion, of self-will, and of worldly cxchcinont which 
{.liristian people who have escaped the coarser sins fall into. These are nut excusable 
in the ciiilJi’cn of the night, but they are much less excusable in the sons (d* tlm day. 
Sobriety hecoines the enlightened Christian. This sobriety need nut ecaisist in Puritan 
rigour; much less should it partake of sourness, gloom, or prim fonnulily. The sober 
Ciiristiau shcaild remcanber that the typical citixeii of the kingdom of heaVeu is a little 
child. Sobriety is just the opposite to unrestrained passionateness of pleasure or anger, 
d. Sons of the day are provided with armour. The tlivee graces — faith , hope, and love 
—constitute the armour of the Christian. They protect tlie two most vital parts — 
breast and head. Faitb and love come together, for they interact. Faith working by 
love protects the heart. Hope, the hope of final deliverance froin triaPaiid tempt afion, 
is the helmet, because it protects the head by keeping the thoughts clear and calm. 
A* ■ ■ 

Vers. 0, 10, — TJte Divine afj^jomtnient of Chrisimis. To some it may seem super- 
fiuous that a Christian apostle, uTiting to the members of a Christian Church, should 
say, God appointed us not unto wrath ” But the import of this declaration is made 
apparent by what precedes. St. Paul has been contrasting the condition of the sons of 
light with that of the children of darkness. Among the latter are to be found all 
degrees of that conduct which hides under the cloak of night — from the carelessness that 
sleeps, down to the debauchery that is awake only to cause its own shamo. Buch things 
must bring wrath in ** the day of the Lord” (ver. 2). But Christians are called to qufte 
another life. They arc not destined to wrath. Let them, therefore, not bebava as the 
sons of the night, but in a way that is worthy of their call to salvation, with sobriety 
and confidence, strong in faith and love^ ahd rejoicing in liope (ver. 8). 

I. The Divine AProixTMENT to salvation. 1, It springs from an august Source. 
God appoints to salvation. He has a hand in our destinies. We are nol left to dis- 
cover a way of escape from ruin for ourselves, God has interfered fur our deliverance. 
2. It is di:fej*min€dbg a firm ordinance. God ** appointed.” This word dignities pre- 
vision, arrangement, definite order, Bedemption is not an irregular makeshift brought 
about by a luisty after-thought. It enters into the calm, eternal tliougiiis of God, and 
takes its place in the orderly disposition of the Divine governnumt. 3. It ahns at 
S' curing u large result. When God makes bare his arm and settles a solemn appoint- 
ment, this must he for some adequate result. The object must be large to justify so 
largo an action. Here it is nothing less than p>orfect deliverance from the ruin of sin. 
Balvation is not a technical phrase. It is too big a word to be defined by a theological 
HCiutence. It is deliverance all round— from root and fruit of evil, from wrath of justice, 
from penalty of law, from tyranny of Satan, from vice of heart, from Judgment without, 
iroin. corruption within, 4. It is to be personally accepted. We are appointed tu 

the obtaining of salvation ; ” for (I) though ordained by God, it is not enjoyed by us 
until vre have personal experience of it ; (2) this personal acceptance depends on our 
(nvn will and act; (3) the full consequences of the Divine ordinance of salvation are 
still future* 

II The method m ACCOMPLiSHiHa this Divine appointment. I. It is smnred by 
the medkiUon of our Lord Jesus Christ. Thus it is to bo obtained ‘Hliruugli ” him, 
which means (1) that the salvation itself is brought about by the action of Christ ; ami 
(2) that it becnmcs ours when we are united to Christ. Now each of these pt fiats has 
its own distinct jxjsitioa In the great work. Too often they are confused, fcogether. It 
Is not necessary for us to comprehend all that Ohiist docs. Our part is to see that wn 
are united to him. He wiii do bis part whether we understand it or not, 2. .// 
inmUed the timih of Christ for Bo much we know m a fact, whatever theory v c 

may have as to the bearings of the crucifixion upon the process of redemption. And it 
is the great fact which Is of supreme importance to us. It is unfortunate that abstract 
propositions concerning the theolc^i<%l aspects of it should confuse our vision of the 
aimpH touching statement, “ He .died for us.” 
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III. Tiik kxd fou which this BivraE afpoiistme^t is mabk. 1. This is that we 
m/nj lire in felhnvhhip irith Christ Strictly speaking, the fellowsliip wirit Cluist is giveix 
as the object of the suffering of death by Christ. But the earlier part of iho passage 
shows us the Divine appointment of salvation as secured llirough Christ. Patling the 
two togr.tlier, wo see that salvation is worthless without the life in Chriist, as well as 
that salvailon is only ])ossiblo to those who are in fellowsliip with Christ. Salvation is 
ill itself a ncjatlvc tenn. Bare deliverance is of little use unless some g.iod is to be 
maile. uf ihe liherfy and immunity. While a fellow-creature is being s.'ived from death 
by drown in w'e fulhuv the process with intense interest; but after his deliverance we 
iiky not feel nundi concern with liis future career. It may be that lie will niaku but a 
j>oor use of his restored life. If we finished the story we might find the issue to be a 
pitiable aijti-clinmx. God is guarding his great appointment from a similar cntastrophe. 
Thtw wiio are ^aved live in fellowship with Christ. Such a life is worth secMuiug at 
the groato.'-t C' 2. This fdhwsldp luHh Christ is i7ifle/}endent of the p-miiest vidtuard 
char. yes. It remains whether wa wake or sleep, Le. whether we live or die. — W. F. A. 

Vers. Id— IS . — Three nnurrsal exhortations. The striking feature of these three 
exhortations is their uTiivcM’saUty. It is natural that we should sometimes pray and 
rejoice and give thanks. But certainly it docs not come naturally to us to bo a'iwa^^s 
doing tb.ese three things. Nearly all men experience them, at some time in their lives. 
Universality aiul coutiuuar.ce are to he the distinguishing characteristics of Christians 
in regard to thvm. Ir is, says St, Baul, the will of God in Christ Josus to you-ward 
that those renmrkablc signs of grace should be seen in Christian people. 

I. Fkuphtcal EKaoiciNG. Christians are, of course, subject to natural fluctuations 
of mood and feelhtg. They are also liable to the changes of fortune; and they are not 
callous to the perception of them. None of us can escape sorrow. Borne good people 
liave the greatest tjauibles. The only perfect Man who ever lived was ‘hr Man of 
sorrows, and actpiainted with grief.^* How, then, can we rejoice always ? St. Paul was 
too roui and too syrn pathetic to mock the sorrowing witli the glib words of (heer that 
shallow comforters administer. If he exhorted, he knew that the exhorlation was 
practicable. 1. Christian rejoicing is a detp^ cahn Jog. The surface may be ruffled 
while the <leptlis arc still; cross-currents tnay vary while the undercurrent runs steadily 
uu, Surfaets pain may conceal sacred joys which it cannot destroy. 2. The secret of 
Christian Jvy is imiu-mlness. These Christians do not depend on external circumstances 
for their happiness. The spiritual sources of rejoicing in the love and presence of God 
are nut disturbed b}^ earthly calamities. Often they give forth sweetest blessedness 
under the blows of affliction, as the waters flowed out when Moses struck the rock. If 
we want to reji'ice always we must live always near to God. The first exhortation is 
closely cormected with the second. 3. Christians are also helped to rejoice always by 
living m iheftdnre (2 Cor. iv. 17, 18). 

IL CuAsELESS PUAYIXG. It is ncedless to say that this does not mean that we are to 
bo always on our knees. That is not ])ossible ; nor would it be right, for the work of 
life must be done. We are not only worshippers; we are servants. 1. Ceaseless pmg mg 
is a amthiUiAis direciioii (f the heart towards God. The essence of prayer is not the 
uttering of devout phrases. God does not hciw us for our much speaking, Clirist con- 
demned long prayers, not hecatise we could pray too much, but because they became 
supicrstitious as tliough. a worth lay in their length, and also becauBc they beoauie 
formal when the spirit flagged. Prayer is essentially spiritual cominuuion with 
God. Tiiis must ha supported, how^ever, and insjflred by definite seasons wholly 
given to devotion. People often abuse the motto, Lahorare est orare. It is only true 
of the prayerful man. 2, Ceaseless praying is aUainMe through .the enjoymmt of 
whrolmi union with God. Our thought may not be always occupied with God because 
the duties of life demand our attention, and its recreations are requisite for our healths 
But if we live near to God we shall have m abidiug sense of God^s nearness, a quick 
uplifting of the heart to him in quiet moments, and many a secret talk with him even 
in our busiest hours.' 

^ ItL UryiyEnnan toawksoiviko. The diffloulty la to, make this honest. For It Is 'to 
Insult to God to utter words of thaiiksglvm| , whOe the h.ea^’fe is uqgrato&h ’ Hof ’ofin 
w© thank God for pain, for las% .for things good -of which we .cipnot .dlfioovjw? X 
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-‘Uimrsal th any is possible through the percepiton that render all oirfarmstunca 
hlessfngs outnuuLher and outweigh trouhJes. We fix our tlioiiglus on oiir tr<Miblo to tlio 
neglect, of h thousand hlessiuijs. A fairer, wider consideration would call np rn<»r.' 
grateful thoiujthts, 2. Universal tha7ilsgivlng is possiNc ly me ms of faith tJaft holds 
troiihles sent ly God to he blessings in disguise, A mere consideration of the facts t.i' 
life will not create it. But when we have come to believe that “ die inercy^of the Lord 
eudureth for ever/’ we have learnt the secret of universal tliankfalncss. — W. F. A, 

Ver. 19, — Quenching the Spirit, This verse is often misread. The co^i text shows 
that it does not refer to the resistance of the sinner to the striving of the liofv Sp'rit in 
Ids heart. For the words immediately following, “despise not prophesyings/’ iralicate 
its iv.forcnce to the work of the Spirit in inspii’ing uttcimiccs in the Chnrch. Some 
prosaic, cautions people were inclined to check these eiitbnsiastic utrerano's. Perhaps 
there w’erc foolish would-be prophets w’ho were making themselves a?idi the. Oiiureh 
ridiculous hy their predictions about the second cnniing of Christ, a subject in which t'ne 
tHiurcii at 'fhcssaloiiica tvas then deeply interested. St. Paul does not wish his readers 
to accept idi that is offered to them, for he says, “ Prove all things.” But he fears lest, 
ill the rejection of imposture, pretence, illusion, and misguided fanaticism, geninm* 
teachings of the Divine Spirit should be discarded. Therefore he warns his readers 
against the danger oi' quenching the Spirit. 

"L Theuk is a fire of the Spibit. It is fire that is not to be quenched. In Old 
Testament times a prophet was fitted fur his mission by having a live coid from off th-.' 
altar laid upon his lips (isa. vi. G). Christ, w’ho came to baptize witii the Holy Ghost, 
came also to baptize wdth fire. The Spirit descended on the day of ihaiieetKi under tiie 
jorm of tongues of flame. God’s Spirit deepens feeling, kindles entims'asm, rouses 
sacred passion, sets the soul aflame with love. lie who has nut felt the fire km.nvs n? t. 
some <tf the strongest working of the Spirit, as the }>?aliidst knew it when he said, 
“ ^Ybile I wais musing the fire bramed” (Ps. xxxix. u). 

If. There is a UAxaKR lkst we siiouni) qtjkeuh the Sphht. 1. In onr own hearts. 
If wo check our more generous emotions, and harden (uirselves with maxims of the 
world, and so immerse oursedves in grinding business cares that we ha\'e no thought or 
heart left for spiritual feelings, wet sliall quench the Spirit in nmrselvra. Por us Ihem 
will be no rovclatinn. To us heaven will be black as midnight, sih nS as tite crave. 
Ko warmth of devotion nor flash of spiritual perception will iaiuiden up the <inll ami 
dreary chambers of our souls. 2. In others. Beware of checking young enthusiasm. 
It may err ; but it had better err than die. IMiddlc-age 1 common sense may not under- 
stand it. But this may not be the fault of young enihusiasm. it may res'ult frrau the 
deadened perceptions of an nnsympathizing mind. If we cannot folli.>w, at leai^t let m 
not check an inspiration which may be too high fur our low siinkeu lives. 3. hi 
Scripture. Absolutely, of course, wo cannot quench the Spirit in Scripture. The Book 
remains, whatever we may think of it. But to ourstdves we may qmmcdi the Spirit. A 
<lry, hard critical examination of the Bible, ignoring ail devoiionai, ] Tactical, ami 
spiritual uses of it, will rob it of all inspiration for the reader. With some the fires arc 
burnt out; they tmly grope among the ashes, and cannot find a linueriag s}>ark. Ti) 
such people the Bible is the most dreary book in the world. In order that the fire of 
inspiration slmuld touch us, the fire of love and faith must be kept alive on the altar oi 
our hearts. — W. F. A. 

Ver. 21. — It imU judgment This verse should be read in connection with the pr^ - 
feeding passage. There we find a caution against quenching the Biurit am.l dcspisiii.; 
]>rophosyings by a narrow, cold, or prejudiced refusal to listen to the nttijrama'S of t,ur 
leilow-CinistJsuis. Here we have a warning in the other direction, that wc ma.v guard 
against accepting ev<?ry s-iying which professes to he the outcome of spiritual intiuences, 
must try the spirits and accept each only as its claim is proven. Biit the imivers \i 
<‘haracter of the verse before us gives it a more general application to ail leaching. 

1. Bt. PAtm EEtWiXiZES THE BIGHT AND DUTY OF PRIVATE aiTBOMKXT. Tilishundn- 
mentai principle of Protestantism is Pauline. The ax^ostle is not writing to doctors tc 
oivinity or authorized teachers; he is addressing the whole Ciiurcli (see cln i. 1). To 
the goneml congregation of Christians he says, Prove all things.” The advice was in 
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accordance with bis own practice. He speaks of himself and his colleagues— by the 
niaiiifestatinn of the truth commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sigiit of Cro<r^ (2 Gor. iv. 2). Contrast the Koran with the Kew Testament ]\Iuha!n- 
med dugmatizos ; St. Paul reasons. We cannot shelter ourselves in error under the 
itgis of high authority. St. Paul abandoned -with contempt the errors which he ouiti- 
vatetl while he sat at the feet of Gamaliel It is our duty as well as our right to have 
indopondent personal convictions. 

li. The eequirkment of inquiry is ui^ivresal. ‘^All things.” We must take 
nothing for granted. Some of the surest convictions of one age arc absolutely rcj'mdiated 
by another age. This statement becomes softened in practice by the ease and. uncon- 
sciousness with which many things may be proved to us. We" have not to carry on 
elaborate, original inquiries to establish every point of our belief. There are belie Is 
wdiich are best proved wnthout any such inquiry. But ail must be proved. The reason 
is twofold. 1. Jlari^ specious delusions threaten to deceiue us. There have been false 
]>rophets ilattering the people with smooth words since the days of Jereinialds oppo- 
iieuts. Truth and error ate mixed. Forged coins closely resemble good sovereigns. 
Care must be taken to sift the chaff from the wheat. 2. Truth is most valuahle £ us 
tvhen we have tested and proved it for ourselves. Then we understand it most clearly, 
believe it most heartily, and value it most highly. The few islands of truth for which 
a man has laboured and fought through seas of diliiculty are more precious to him than 
vast continents of truth which he inherits at second h^d. 

ill. The metjiob of inquiry must be experimental. This is implied by the 
won! prove,” which means test, and is used of the assaying of precious metals. Higii 
fi priori argument is a dangerous guide. The more tedious and less pretentious 
methods of observation and experiment are safer. To this method Christ referred when, 
speaking of the various teachers wdio should arise, he said, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” This does not mean that we are to taste the fruits, i.e. to adopt every 
system in order to discover its merits. We can observe its working in others. There- 
fore the first rcjquisitc in regard to any new teaching is patience. Give it time to reveal 
itself by its fruits, and do not pass a hasty judgment upon it. If yon do not wait 
for the'liar^est, you may oot out wheat with tares. Kext, careful inquiry is to be 
made ; ideas and their fruits are to be tested. But two cautions should be borne in 
mind, 1. The e.r^mence and testimony of other people is evideme. We may not 
accept what any say siuiply on the authority of their ofiicial position. We who di* 
not Ixdicvc in the Pope of Kome would be very foolish if we adopted a little privato 
pope of our own creation. But the authority of knowledge, experience, and. ability is 
Yvcight in evidence. 2. We must not assume that nothing is true hut whatxoe mnproir\ 
To do this is to dethrone the pope only to set up our own infallibility. 

IV. The enb of inquiry is to discover and to hold to what is good. It is 
not reasonable, nor liappy, nor healthy to live in a permanent condition of unsettled 
conviction. It is useless to inquire at all if our inquiry is not to lead us to 8oin«t 
decisive issue. When we have arrived at a truth, we need not repeat the process (»f 
seeking ftr it over and over again. Having proved certain things to be good, we nia\' 
rest satisfied with the result — always preserving an open mind for new light, tor it is 
a great mistake to confound an open mind with an empty mind, 1. The result cf 
inquiry should be io discover ivhat is good. The good is more iinporlant than the- 
beautiful, the ]dcasant, the convenient, the striking, and tiio novel 2. When the good 
is discovered it should he held firmly. Then the seeker after light is to become the 
guardian and champion of truth.— "W. F, A. 

Ver. til.’— Complete sancfi/uxdlon. In concluding his Epistle, nod finishing his list 
of practical exlua-fations, St. Taui sums up his desires fur the welfare uf his readers iiy 
one cumpiThensive prayer for their complete sanctiticatiun. 

I, CoNsiOKE THE NATURE OF SANCTIFICATION. The sanctificfitioii of a man makes 
a sanctuary of iiiin. It consecrates him to the service and fur the presence of God. 
It iijcludes two things, the second of which is essential to the first. 1. Dedimiion. 
The sanctified man is dedicated to God. He yields himself upi to the will of God* 

"He' 'IS' ' ready ''"for any ' It to "'whieh''''Gody may'/put "him. ' He "'lives 'to" 'gteTlfr GMf" 

% Furijimtion. We have' come "to regard,., thiS' as essentially the same as saacti&atiom 
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It is Bot so, for Christ was sanctifietl (John xvii. 19), aud he Bcvur ooetlcHi tu bo 
purified. But the great hindrauco to our cousecrutiuu ot uurselves to U hI or to any 
S|ieciai Divine purpose, is sin. Therefore fur us the oue gseat proliiuiuary is puriii- 
catiun. 

IL Or>SEiiTE THE SCOPE OF SAKCTiPiOATiox. It IS lo he com]fic‘te: 1. Lr 
It affects spirit, soul, and bod)^— Sc. Paul’s liiimau trinity. (1) Si>/riL i^n.r I'iyjie.-t 
thoughts, aspirations, and efforts are to be sound, pure, and devotei]^t^> rnd. ^ 

Our lower capacities of feeling and acting in our natural buman liib arc to be eqr.ally 
sanctified. We cannot have a devout spirituality side by side with a cVirnal rcituivd. 
imagination. I^Ioreover, oar natural bum unity, in its lower pcvccpfi'ciii^ afid energies, 
should be used for the service of God. (3) J^och/. This is not only luji to be degradetl 
by vicious aj>petite, but to be ttsed as an instrument for God's service. It is iiiw 
Christian to mutilate or weaken the body. This should be ke|*t sound and healthy 
and vigorous fur our ]\laster’s use, 2. I?i ’I'he saneti ileal ion is to bV 

thorough. Each part of our nature is to be ‘^wlotlly” sanctified. *We must not 
dedicate ourselves to God half-heartedly. He requires tin*- whole surreneler of our 
whole nature. 

HI Note the soituce of sakctifjcatiox. It is in God. St. Paid turns from 
exhortation to prayer. Here and there little duties arc directed by our own will and 
energy. But tlje grand work of complete purification and eonsecratjt.ai must be God’s. 
1. i?y means of his splriiital ii^ucnce. He sanctifies by breathing into us his Holy 
8|)irit, Contact wfitli God buim out sin, atid lifts the soul into an atmosphsore of 
holiness. 2. By means of his provulvniial care, St. Paul ]*rays ilnu Gud will keep 
his readers “entire” — as we read in the Revised Yorsioru He guards iVum too great 
temptation. 

IV. Look at the ek3-> of saxctifjcatiox. This is to be hlainoloss at the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 1. Breparation for the second udwnf. We are required 
to be ready to meet Christ. The glad expeclaiion slumhl oncMurage every efiurt to 
pre|>are, lest, we should be like the foolish virgins. 2. IJkirtivk>\sm:ss. Clulst conies 
as Judge. How sad, after longing to see him, to meet, instead of a u’eicr>mci from our 
Lord, only stern words of rebuke! — W. F, A. 

Ver. 2L — God's faithful ness. Between the Divine call to salvatkui and the full 
accomplishment of salvation, the Chrisiku needs faith to wnteh ami wall, to work luid 
walk through the darkness. The rock on winch he must build this faith is GodV] 
faithfulness. 

1. Cha KACTFJUSTICS^ OP God’s FAiTHFiTLXEss. 1, GgcI pepfonus what he pronuses, 
God promises in Ids Word. He promises iiior solemnly, ami as it wore by oaili, in his 
covenants, e.g, with X<aah, with xVbrahani, with Moses and Israel, and the new covenant 
sealed by the blood of Olirist, God also promises by his actions. Natural instincts, 
such as the innate thirst for light, the yearning for immortality, etc., are the Creator’s 
promises written on the very being of his creatures. God's faithfalncss meaus that he 
will not belie these promises. 2. God is true to himself. His consistency iind immu- 
tability are the grounds of his kithfulncss. Because he is true to hiinsGf bo will be 
true to us : “ The mercy of the Lord endureth for ever.” If W'c are left to “ the 
uncovenan ted mercies” of God, these are large and sure enougli to dispel all fear, 3. 
God fist i/ies the confideme of his chihlren. FaUlifulaess implies trustuorndnrs,'^. If 
we commit our souls to God as to a faithful Creator, he accepts our tru.st, suiu therel>y 
pledges his honour not to desert us, 

IL Gnouxns fou bkfievihg m Gob’s faithfituxess. 1. Otir knowledge iftheMiinre 
of God, If wo bcllcvo in God at all, we must believe in him as nioraf, good, nay, 
perfect. A weak and limited being may change and fail. Otnl is iw great to iio fait}}- 
less, 2. The testimony of those who can best speak fur God. We j edge of u person’s 
character largely on the evidence of those who have the must intimalo aoopiaimance. 
Now we find p>rophets and saints who are nearest to God m thought and life luosi 
positive in asserting his faithfulness. Only they who dwell in the outer eoitrts of his 
temple^ or altogether away from his presence, venture to deny it. 3 , The evhivnm u forded 
by tkelfe of Christ Christ was the great Revealer of the character of God ; and Christ 
nas faithful even to death. 4. The witness of history to the past fuithfidkcss of God | 
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e.g. tbe deliverance from Egypt., the return from the captivity, the advent of Christ, 
the presence of Christ in his Church to guide and strene:theii and bless. 5. The co 7 ifir- 
nmittM of ptrso7ml expei-knce. Many have prox^ed Cxcd’s faithfulness in, their own 
lives. They can say, “ This poor man cried, and the Lurd heard him, and saved him 
out of all ills troubles.” 

Ili. Temptations to doubt Ctod’s FAiTEFULNEsa 1. The wear^ time qf waiting, 
Qod does not fulfil his promises as soon as he makes them. Long' intervals try our 
iaith. So m'us it xvith the Jewish expectation of the Messiah ; so is it with the Christian 
expectatic-a of the second advent. The heart is sickened xvith hox^e deferred. But 
this doubt is as as thtd. of one w-ho, seeing the morning to be long in coming, 

begins to distrust the xmoinise of sunrise. 2. Appearances of unfaithfahiek, hTothiiig 
tries love so painfully as the necessity of so acting as to provoke doubts of its own 
constancy. Yet the truest love will not shrink from this necessify xvhen It arises. God 
seems to desert us, or he visits us in chastisement. It is his greater faithfiilnc.ss that 
leads him so to act as to cloud our vision of his love. 3. The unexpected fuifilment of 
Diume prowfses. God does not always fulfi.1 his promises in the way expected by us. 
Then we are disappointed. But the error xvas in our previous delusion, not in any 
change on God’s part. Moreover, the true Divine fulfilment, though at first less 
pleasing to us than our expectation of it, ahvays proves in the long run to be far better, 

lY . The response which God’s faithfulness should call forth from ug, 

1, Adoration, The feithfuiuess of God is one of the most M^orthy themes of worahip. 

2. Trust BYiithfulness merits confidence, and it encourages it. 3. Fidelity* If Qod 
m faithful to us, he lias a right to hid us be faithful,— W. h\ A* 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE Of 

PAUL TO THE THESSALOHIAm 


INTRODUCTION. 


% 

I The Authorship of the Epistls. 

The external evidence in favour of the authenticity of the Second Epistle to 
the Thessaloiiians is even stronger than that in favour of the First Epistle. 
In consequence of the prediction of the “ man of sin,” contained in the second 
chapter, which prediction made a great impression on the early Ghnrcli, 
it is more frequently referred to and quoted by the Christian Fathers. 
The testimonies of Justin Martyr, Irenseus, Clemens of Alexandria, and 
Tertullian may all be appealed to. Justin Martyr (a.b. 140) unquestionably 
alludes to this Epistle when he says, “ When also the man of apostasy, 
who speaketh great things against the Most High, shall dare to commit 
unlawful deeds against us Christians” (‘Dial, cum Tryph.,’ c. 110). And 
the folluwing direct quotations are found in the writings of Ireneeus 
(a.d. 178) : “ And again in the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, speaking 
of antichrist, Paul sa^'s, ‘And then shall that wicked one be revealed whom 
the Lord Jesus shall slay with the spirit of his mouth, and destroy with 
the presence of his coming^ (ch, ii. 8)” (‘Adv. Hajres./ iii 7, 2). And 
again : “ Concerning whom the apostle in the Epistle wliicli is the Second 
tc the Thessalonians thus speaks ; ‘ Except a falling away come first, and 
the man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition : who opposeth and exaltath 
himself above all that is called God or that is worshipped ’ (ch. ii. B, 4) ” 
(‘ Adv. H»res./ v. 25. 1). 

Nor is the interna! evidence by any means deficient The character ol 
Paul la impressed upon this Epistle ; his lively sympathy with his converts, 
his gratitude to God for the increase of their faith and love, Ms joy in ^fdr’ 
spiritual welfare, his tenderness when censuring them, his asiertioh;ofv4lii 
apostolic authority, his reference to former instruetibns, Mi 
interest in their prayers, — ail'thei^ oharacteri^ti<^ bf:ihe' m|y 
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found in tMs Epistle. The style is undoubtedly Pauline. We have the 

ame form of salutation at the beginning and of benediction at tlio close, 
the same parallelisms, the same digressions and expansions,, the same 
expressions and peculiarities of diction, which are elsewhere fuiind in 
Paul’s other Epistles.^ The prophetic portion in the second chapter has 
indeed been adduced as an evidence of spuriousness. But this objection is 
partly founded on a mistaken interpretation of the prediction; and although 
it is admitted that there is here a striking peculiarity, yet this peculiarity 
relates only to the matter, not to the phraseology^ which is undoubtedly 
IVuline. “ The passage in question,” observes Dean Alford, will be found 
on comparison to bear, in style and flow of sentences, a close resemblance to 
the denunciatory and prophetic portions of the other Epistles. Compare, 
for instance, ver. 3 with Col. ii. 8, 16; vers. 8, 9 with 1 Cor. xv. 24 — 28 ; 
ver. 10 with Eom. i. 18, 1 Cor. i. 18, and 2 Cor. ii. 15; %’er. 11 with Bom i, 
24, 26 ; ver. 12 wdth Bom. ii. 5, 9 and Bom. i. 22.” ^ And although this 
passage has been much objected to by modem critics, yet hardly any 
scriptural passage has been more frequently referred to by the early Fathers, 
and that without# any doubt that it formed a part of a genuine Epistle 
of Paul. 

The undesigned coincidences noticed in this Epistle are few and unim- 
portant. The obscurity of the prediction concerning antichriat has been 
adverted to as a proof of genuineness. No author, it has been remarked, 
writes unintelligibly on purpose; but it is to be observed that what is 
almost unintelligible to us was not unintelligible to the Thessalonians. 
They had a key to the interpretation of the passage in the oral instructions 
of the apostle given when he was at Thessaloiijca : Bemember ye not, that, 
when I was with you, I told you of these things? And now ye know what 
withholdeth that he might be revealed in his time ” (ch. ii. 5, 6).® In the 
Epistle Paul observes : Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought ; 
but wrought with labour and travail night and day, that we might not be 
chargeable unto any of you ” (ch. iii. 8). The apostle here asserts that 
he received nothing in the w^ay of maintenance from the Thessalonians ; 
and this fact is confirmed by a statement in the Epistle to the Philippians, 
wherein it is said that his wants in Thessalonica were at least partially 
supplied by the Philippians : ** Now ye Philippians know also that in the 
beginning of the gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, no ChUrcdi 
communicated with me as concerning giving and receiving, but ye only. 
For even in Thessalonioa ye sent once and again to my necessity ” (Phil. iv. 
15, 16). And the motive which induced the apostle to decline support 
from the Thessalonians, namely, to give them an example of holiest labour 
and diligence in work (ch. iii* 9), was the same which actuated Mm to 

^ See author*^ * Fauline Epifitl©s,*i,p. 108 ; and also JoweWs * Episto of Paul/ voL i 
140—142, 1st edit 

^ Aifoid*8 * Umek Testament,’' vol. iii, Prolegomena, p. 6A 
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pursue the saime course of conduct at Epliesus (Acts xx. 84, 85). There 
appears also to bo in this Epistle a reference to the First Epistle, where tlio 
apostle says, Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions 
which ye have been taught, whether by word, or in oixr Epistle** (ck ii 15). 

§ 2. The Occasion of the Epistle. 

The persons to whom this Epistle was written were the Church of the 
Tbessalonians ” (ch. i. 1), or the Christian converts in the city of Thessa- 
loiiica. We have already fully discussed this point in the introductory 
remarks to the First Epistle. 

In order to understand this Second Epistle, we must endeavour to ascer- 
tain the condition of the Thessalonian Church when the apostle wrote 
to them. Paul had been compelled to leave the Thessalonians only partially- 
instructed in Christianity ; they were defective both in the knowledge of 
its doctrines and in the practice of its precepts. He had written them an 
Epistle to correct abuses and to supply what was lacking in their faith 
(I These, iii. 10). The intelligence brought back to the apostle by the 
bearer of the First Epistle, or through some other channel, was the occasion 
‘>f this Epistle. The apostle received a good report of the Thessalonians, 
.nd is enabled to express his joy and thankfulness to God that their faith 
-rew excunlijigly, and the love of every one toward each other abounded 
eh. i. 3), But still the erroneous views concerning the advent, and the 
ionsequent disordeis to which he had adverted in the First Epistle, had 
rather increased than diminished. The Lord Jesus Christ had left* the 
w'orld only twenty years before. He had promised to return at an uncertain 
date, and therefore nothing -was more natural than that the Church in 
getu-ral should have expected his immediate return. Various circumstances, 
both in the Church and in the world, heightened this expectation. Such 
a view of an immediate advent had taken possession of the minds of the 
Tlic^salonian converts. Their anxiety for the loss of their deceased 
relatives, who, they thought, would Jose all the benefits occurring at the 
advent, had indeed been assuaged by the former Epistle, but the expecta- 
tion of the immediate advent itself had grown in strength. The Thessa- 
lonians, it would seem, from misapprehending some passages of the First 
Epistle, considered that the day of Christ was at hand (cli. ii. 2). Mistaken 
and entliusiaHtic men had also nourished this deception by appealing to 
visions and to the traditionary savings of the apostle; and it would even 
appear that an Epistle had been forged in the name of the apostle. The 
Cluirch was thx’own into a state of wild excitement; an impatient and 
fanatical longing for the instant when Christ would come seiseed npon'one^ 
portion, whilst fear ‘ and consternation at the awfulness of the event over- 
whelmed another. The consequence was that many of the Thessalonians 
were neglecting their sci-ulur busin<*ss and living idle and useless’; lives* 
conceiving that there was no use 'of working in a world which was so ioon 
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to be destroyed, or of performing the duties belonging to a state of tMngs 
which was So soon to terminate. Their only duty they felt was to be m 
readiness for the immediate coming of their Lord. 

Accordingly the design of the apostle, in writing this Epistle, "Was to 
correct the error which the Thessalonians entertained concerning the 
immediate advent, and to rectify those abnses to which that error had 
given rise. The main object of the apostle was to warn the Thessalonians 
against thinking that the day of the Lord "was imminent. The apostle 
reminds them of his former instructions on this point, and tells them that 
a series of events — the manifestation and destruction of the man of sin — 
would intervene. “Now we beseech you concerning the advent of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and our gathering together unto him, that ye be not 
soon shaken from your mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, 
nor by letter as from us, as that the day of Christ is present” (ch. ii. 1, 2). 
And, along with this correction of error, was the correction of the disorders 
occasioned by it. There were among the Thessalonians some who walked 
disorderly, working not at all ; them he enjoined to return to their employ- 
ments, to do their work with quietness, and to eat tho bread of honest 
labour (ch. iii. 10 — 12). 

With regard to its contents, the Epistle is divided into three parts, nearly 
corresponding to the three chapters in our version; the first part is 
eucharistic, the second apocalyptic, and the third practical. The apostle, 
after saluting the Thessalonians, renders thanks to God for tho good report 
which he had received of them, for the increase of their faith and love, and 
for their great patience under prolonged persecution ; he comforts them 
under their sufferings by the prospect of rest and recompense at the advent 
of the Lord Jesus, and prays for their continuanee in the fiiiih, and for the 
glory of Christ’s name through their steadfastness and holiness (ch. i.). 
He then proceeds to the principal object which he had in view — the correc- 
tion of their error in supposing that the day of Christ was imminent. He 
admonishes them not to suffer themselves to be led away by excitement as 
if Christ would immediately appear, he reminds them of his former con- 
versations with them on this subject, and he describes the coming of flie 
man of sin which must precede the coming of Christ (ch. ii. 1 — 12). He 
then exhorts them to attend to the admonitions he had given them, whether 
by word or by Ms Epistle; he prays that the Lord might direct their 
minds to a patient wailing for the advent of Christ; he especially warns 
them against that unsteadiness and idleness which prevailed among them ; 
he enjoins them to discountenance and admonish all those who would not 
be persuaded by his injunctions; and he concludes his Epistle by appending 
with Ms own hand Ms aposlolio benediction, as a token of Its geirainem ss 
(cM ii iH.). 
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§ S* The Date of the Epistle. 

This Epistle was evidently wiitten shortly after the First. Silas and 
Timothy, as in the First Epistle, are conjoined with Panl in the saintation, 
and were consequently still in his company when he wrote this Epistle, 
But when Fani left Corinth, we are not infoimed that these two fellow-' 
workers accompanied him (Acts xvii. 8) ; nor, from what appears, were 
they ever afterwards both together with him. Timothy, we are informed, 
rejoined Pan! at Ephesus (Acts xix. 22) ; hut there is no further mention 
of Silas in the Acts of the Apostles. Be sides, the relations and wants of 
the Clmrch are similar to those which are presupposed in the First Epistle ; 
similar commendations, warnings, instructions, and prayers are contained 
in both Epistles ; the only difference being what the lapse of a few months 
might effect in the character and conduct of the Thessalonian Church. A 
closer indication of time is supposed to be contained in ch, iii 2, where the 
apostle entreats the Thessaionians to pray for him that he might be 
delivered from unreasonable and wicked men — evidently from his unbeliev- 
ing Jewish opponents— from which it has been inferred that the outbreak 
of Jewish hatred and fanaticism, when the ap)ostle wms dragged before 
Gallic, wms about to take place. At all events, time must be allowed for 
further information concerning the Church of Thessalonica to have reached 
the apostle, for the progress which the Thessaionians made in faith and 
love, and for the further development of the error concerning the advent. 
We cannot he %vrong in fixing the time of the composition of this Epistle 
to the later part of PauFs residence in Corinth, or to the close of a.d. 58. 
Calvin is undoubtedly mistaken when he supposes that this Epistle was 
written during the last journey of Paul to Jerusalem, supposing that the 
‘‘unreasonable and wicked men’* were the Judaizing Christians who 
dogged Ms steps. 

Some — Grotius, Ewald, liaurent, Baur, Davidson (2nd edit.) — reverse the 
order of the Epistles, and suppose that this Second Epistle was in reality 
the First. But the reasons which they give for this opinion are without 
w^eight. The mark of genuineness, at the close of the Epistle, was given 
in consequence of the existence of a spurious Epistle (ch, ii. 2), and not 
because it was the first Epistle which the apostle wrote. The Second 
Epistle presupposes the First. The First Epistle describes how the Thes- 
salonians received the Word of God, whilst the Second Epistle meatioBS 
their progress in faith, love, and patience. The First Epistle treats of the 
uncertainty of the advent ; the Second Epistle corrects the misapprehension 
of the Thessaionians concerning that uncertainty. The First Epistle adverts 
to the spirit of disorder, the germs of which the apostle saw in the Thes- 
saionian Church ; the Second Epistle rebukes this spirit still more sharply, 
m these germs had developed and borne pernicious fruit. The First Epistle 
had given the Thessaionians commandments to he obeyed; and, in the 
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Second Epistle, tlie apostle exhorts them to hold the traditions which he 
had delivered to them, whether by word or his Epistle, 

The place* of writing was Corinth. The note at the end of the Epistle, 
‘*The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians was written from Athens,” 
although found in very ancient manuscripts, is undoubtedly erroneous ; so 
also are other Btateinents which refer the composition of this Epistle to 
Eeroea, Laodicea, or Borne. This, then, is the second of Paurf extant 
Epistles* 

§ 4. The Pechliaritibs op the Epistle. 

The great peculiarity of this Epistle — that which distinguishes it from 
ail FauFs other Epistles, and imparts to it a peculiar importance, and at 
the same time renders its exposition a matter 'of great difficulty— is the 
prediction of the man of sin, contained in the second chapter (vers. 1 — 12). 
This section is distinguished from ail the other w’^ritings of Paul, and is 
closely allied to the prophecies of Daniel and the apocalyptic visions of 
John. ‘Here the apostle glances into the future, and predicts what is to 
happen in the latter days. There are other portions of his Epistles in 
which he refers to what will occur in the last days, and at the period of 
the manifestation of the sons of God (2 Tim. iii. 1 — 6 ; Bom. viii, 19 — 24), 
and he also foretells the full conversion of botli Jew^s and Gentiles to the 
faith of Jesus (Bom. xi. 25 ) ; but this is the only passage in all his Epistles 
w'here a detailed prophecy is given. This prediction of the man uf sin, as 
already observed, had peculiar attractions to the early Church suffering 
from persecution; and it lias been the subject of numer<.ms dissertationB in 
moderntimes; its very obscurity being one cause of the interest attached 
to it, and of the amount of ingenious labour expended on its elncidatiom, 
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GHAPTEB 1. I 

Contents.—- Paul, after the address and I 
salutation, commences this Epistle by render- 
ing thanks to God for the welcome intelli- 
gence he had received of the increase of the 
faith and love of his Thessalonian converts, 
so that he was enabled to boast of them 
throughout all the Churches of Achaia, on 
account of their steadfastness in the en- 
durance of continued persecution. Their 
present suffering was an evidence of a future 
state of retribution, when the justice of God 
would be vindicated, and affliction would be 
rendered to their persecutors and rest to 
them the persecuted, on that groat day when 
the^ Lord Jesus would appear in glory for 
the destruction of his enemies and the glorffl- 
cation of his people. The apostle expresses 
his constant prayer for the Thessalonians 
that God would enable them to walk worthy 
of their high vocation, so as to be made 
partakers of that glory which would be 
conferred on believers at the advent. 

Vers. 1, 2. — and Shvanus, and fimo- 
thens. This Epistle, like the former, is 
written in their conjoint names, as all three 
were engaged in the planting of the Church 
in Thessalonica. Unto the Church of the 
!rhes»loiiiaii» in fed our Father and the 
Lord Jessus Christ? grace unto yon, and 
peace, from God our Father and the Lord . 
Jesus Chriitt. (For the exposition of these 
two verses, see remarks on I Thess. 1 
where the address and salutation are almost 
entirely the same.) 

Ver. 3.— W e. Hot to be restricted to Paul, 
the plu»l being, lor the singtdar. as Is 
elsewhere the, case (1 !l?hess. ii t); 
but inoluaiv© of Silas and Timothyi 
. IL THBssAnoNiA^srs. 


much as they are mentioned directly before 
(see note to 1 Thess. i. 2). Are bound j feel 
ourselves morally constrained. To thank 
God always for you, brethren (comp, 1 Thess. 
i. 2). The apostle first praises his converts 
for what good was in them, before he censures 
them for their faults, and in this manner he 
secures their attention. As it is meet ; as it 
is right and proper in the circumstances of 
the case. The words are not to be considered 
as a parenthetic clause, far less as a tautolo- 
gical expression ( J owett) ; but they state that 
the reason of the apostle’s thanksgiving 
arose from the spiritual condition of the 
Thessalonians ; with the acknowledgment 
of personal obligation, Paul joins a recog- 
nition of the circumstances of tlie case’’ 
(Hofmann). Because that your faith groweth 
exceedingly— superabounds— and the charity 
of every one of you ail. The subject of the 
apostle’s thanksgiving was the increase of 
the faith and love of the Thessalonians: 
faith here being faith in Christ, and love 
being love to man. Faith and love contain 
in themselves the whole of the Christian 
life; faith is its commencement, itssourc^e; 
love is not only its outcome, its spiritual 
action, but its completion ; the climax of the 
Christian life is to be made perfect in love. 
Here, however, love is restricted by the 
context to love to believers, or brotherly 
love. Toward each other ; that is, toward 
your fellow-Ohristians in Thessalonica. 
Love is not a mere general affection, but 
is to bo specially manifested — ^*h>ward 
each believer/* Aboundeth; increaseih' to 
intensity. 

Ver. 4. — So tliat we ourselves, “We**- — 
Paul and Silas and Timothy, the founders 
of the Church of Thesaalonica. We oui> 
selves/’ not merely we of our own accord 
(Hofmann), but we aa well as our informants, 
.who brought us this iulelllgeiof 
iiutsr^aae of your faith and love*' & 
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you ia tlie Cliurclies of God ; thkt is, ia those 
Churches with which we come in contact ; 
namely, the Church at Corinth and the 
Churches in Achuia. It would appear from 
this that several Churches liad been founded 
in Achaia, as, for example, the Church of 
Cenchrea (Kora. xvi. 1). For your patience 
and faith ; not to be weakened as a Hebraism 
for ‘‘ yoiir patient faith,” or “ for the patience 
of yoitr faith ; ” nor is faith to be taken in the 
sense of faithfulness or fidelity (Lunemjmn) ; 
but, as in the previous verse, it denotes 
‘‘faith in Christ.” Patience is steadfast 
endurance, which, in order to be of any value 
in the sight of God, must be combined with 
faith ] stoical endurance is not here nor any- 
where else inculcated in Scripture. In all 
your persecutions and tribulations — afflic- 
tions -that ye endure ; or, are enduring; the 
persecution which arose when Paul was at 
Thessalonica being contini^ed. The patience 
and faith of the Tiiessalonians shone the 
more brilliantly amid persecution and afflic- 
tion, even as the stars shine brightest in 
the dark night. To be a true Christian in 
the time of peace is a great matter ; but to 
be a true Ciiristian in the season of persecu- 
tion is a greater ; faith is then tested in the 
furnace. 

Ter, 5. — Which is a manifest token. A 
sentence in apposition, so that the words, 

‘‘ which is,” printed in italics, ought to be 
omitted. By token ” is here meant pledge 
or proof. The reference is not simply to the 
Thessaloniaus, but to the whole clause— to 
the fact of the Thessalonians steadfastly en- 
during persecutions and affliction ; in other 
words, to their sufferings for the sake of the 
gospel. Of the idghteous— just-judgment 
of 0od, Not to be referred to the present 
state, and particularly to sufferings perfect- 
ing the Thessaloniaus and preparing them 
tor the kingdom of God (Ohhausen); but to 
the future judgment. These words imply 
that the sufferings of the righteous and the 
prosperity of their wicked persecutors was j 
a clear proof that there slmll be a future 
state of retribulioD, when the inequalities of 
the present state of things will be adjusted, 
when the apparent violations of justice will 
be rectified, and when matters will be com- 
pletely reversed — when the persecutors will 
be punished and the persecuted rewarded 
(comp. Phil. i. 28, “ And in nothing terrified 
by your adversaries ; which is to them an 
evident token of perdition, but to you of 
salvation and that of God ”). That ; in order 
that, indicating the purpose of God's dis- 
pensation. ' To may be counted worthy* 
Paul here finds, in the faith and patience of 
ihe Thesbalonians amid persecution, an evi- 
dence of a slate of reward, as well as in the 
crmltios «f their persecutors an evidence of 
a state of punishment The idea that man 


can naerit salvation as a reward from God Is 
not containcil in this passage. As all men 
are sinners, salvation can only be obtained 
through the merits and mediation of Christ. 
But with this grace of God, justice is not 
abolished; the rig i.h oils will be rewarded 
for their faith and patience (comp.*Heb. vi. 
10; also Heb. xi, 0; Luke vi. 85; 1 Cor, 
iii. 8 ; 2 John 8). Of the kingdom of God ; 
namely, the Messianic kingdom wdiich Christ 
will establish at the advent here the 
heavenly state. For which ; for tlie sake of 
which.- Ye also suffer; ur rather, are 
' mg ; the sufferings being continued down to 
the time when the apostfe wrote this ISpistle. 

Ter. 0. — Seeing it is; or rather, indeed 
it i $ ; if mo he that it is (E.V.). A hypotheti- 
cal sentence, not, however, introducing an 
uncertain or conditional fact, but an em- 
phatic assertion-— what is felt by all to be 
true. A righteous thing with "God. Not 
only will the justice of God bo displayed in 
the rewards of the righteous, in counting 
them worthy of the kingdom of God for 
which they sufier, but it will also be dis- 
jilayed in the punishments to be inflicted on 
their pert editors. To recompense tribula- 
tion to them lhat trouble you, We have 
here an example of one of tlie most common 
defects of our English Version in rendering 
cognate words by different terms, and thus 
creatingiiLedlessperplcxitioe and giving rise 
to erroneous interpretations ; the words 
** tribulation ” and ‘‘trouble” are cognate, 
and hence the verse ought to bo rendered as 
in tlio B.V., “If so bo that it is a righteous 
thing with God to recompense affliction to 
them that afflu t vim.” 

Ter. 7.*— And to you who are troubled — 
afflicted— rest The word “ rest ” here is a 
noun in the accusative, not a verb, as Eng- 
lish readers might at the first glance sup- 
pose. It literally denotes relaxation, ease. 
The meaning of 'the passage is that it is a 
righteous thing with God to recompense 
rest to you who are afflicted. The recom- 
pense of the persecutors — those who afflict, is 
affliction ; tho recumpense of the persecuted 
— the afflicted, is rest (comp. Matt. xi. 28, 

The rest or relaxation here mentioned is 
that which awaits lielievers, not in this 
world, but in the next, “ where tho wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest” (Job iii 17). “There remaineth a 
rest for the ptople of God” (Heb. iv, 9). 
The happiness of heaven on its negative 
side, as freedom from earthly afflicUi?n and 
persecution, is hero slated. It is rest to the 
weary, freedom to the enslaved, release fwm 
son*ow, suffering, and pain, relaxation from 
toil, ease from nuise and turmoil, the quiet 
haven of peace after being tossed about 
the tcmpestuf»us ocean. With m ; that 1% not 
with us feelievej® in general, or with us tho 
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r postlea, the champioBS of the faith, and 
i till less with BS Jews, the saints of Israel ; 
but with ns, the writers of this Epistle, 
namely, Fiml and Silas and Timothy. When 
the Lord Jesus shall he revealed ; or, more 
iiterally/'at the revelation or apocalypse of 
the Lord Jesus, The advent of Chrif^t is 
generally expressed by another word,par- 
oufiia, ‘‘presence;*^' here the word 

is apocalypse, oringing before ns in a more 
vivid inuimer the visible manifestation 
of Chii&t. The advent of Christ is the 
period when he wdio has hitherto been com 
ceak'd will be manifested as the supreme 
Euler and J udge of the world. From heaven ; 
where now he is concealed from human 
view, seated at the right hand of God. With 
Ms mighty angels; not with his host of 
angels, but, as it is in the margin of our 
Bibles, ** with the angels of his power 
serving his power and proclaiming his might. 

* It is the uniform declaration of Scripture 
that Christ will come to judgment attended 
by his holy angels (Matt. xvi. 27 ; xxiv. 31 ; 

J ude 14). And these angels are the angels 
of iiis power,’' sent forth to execute his com- 
mands. By their instrumentality the dead 
shall be called from their graves, and the 
wicked sepuruted from among the just (1 
Thess. iv. Id ; Matt, xiii. 49). 

Ver. S. — In flaming Are; not the instru- 
mentof punishment — “in flaming tire taking 
vengeance ; but a further descj iption of the 

f iory of Christ’s appearance— *• revealed in 
aming Are.” In the Old Testament God 
is represented as appearing in flaming Are, 
as when he maTiifefcted himself to Bloses in 
the burning bush <Exod, iii. 2 ; Acts vii. 30) ; 
and es|)eeially his coming to judgment is 
represented as coming in Are (Fs. xcvii. 3), 
What is there iisserted of God is here re- , 
ferred to Christ (comp. Eev. xix. 22). There 
is also a probable reference to the Shechmah 
or cloud of glory in which Christ will appear 
for judgment (Kev. i. 7). Some also suppose 
a reference to the Are of the universal con- 
fiagi-ation which shall usher in the last day 
(2 Pet. iii. 10), and others to the Are which 
shall consume the ungotlly, but it is best to 
restrict the expression to the glory of Christ’s 
manifestation. Taking vengeance ; literally, 
yivimj ; that is, awarding or allotting ven- 
gejinee, representing the act, not of a con- 
ueror or of an avenger, but of a righteous 
udge. On them that know not God — the 
unbelieving Gentiles— and that; or rather, 
on them that; a second class being here 
denoted* ^Ohey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesns Clhrilt ; namely, the unbelieving Jews. 
The ignorance of the one and the disobedi- 
ence of the other were the causes of their 
punishment, 

VtT. 9,— Who; namely, the unbelieving 
Gentiles and Jews. Shall he punished f 


literally, shall pay the penalty; shall stifer 
punishment (E.V.). With everlasting de- 
struction ; or rather, even everlasting destrm^ 
tion; the words being in apposiiioii. De- 
struction” here denotes ruin, death; the 
wnrd is only used in PaxiFs Epistles (1 Cor. 
V. 8; 1 Tliess. v. 3 ; 1 Tim. vi, 9), The 
Greek word trairslated everlasting,” from 
dogmatic reasons, has given rise to mucli 
controversy. Here it " appears to denote 
eternal— eternity to come. The eternal pim- 
ishinent of t!’.e wicked seems here asserted; 
a terrible declaration, wliich the mind shud- 
ders to contemplate. The observation of 
Oishausen is worthy of attention : This is 
the only passage in Paul’s Epistles in which 
everlasting damnation is opiuly declared, 
i whereas not a few occur in xvhich a bringing 
back of all the lost ones is apparently as- 
snmed as possible;” but he adds, “For the 
supposition that Paul did indeed in the 
earliest of his Epistles still teach everlasting 
damnation, but gave it up in later times, there 
exists no sufficient foundation, because the 
bringing back again is nowhere freely and 
openly declared.” ^ From the presence (or, 
/ace) of the Lord. This clause has received 
a threefold interpretation. Some(De ^Vette, 
Hofmann) take the preposition “ from ” in a 
causal .sense, di noting the efficient cause of 
the put»isl.ni(?nt of the wicked— that they will 
be us it were bhtsted by the face of the Lord, 
Others (Chrysostom, ’Theoph}dact) take it 
in a temporal sense, denoting the swiftness 
of tho punishment of the wicked— that their 
punishment will rise directly on the appear- 
ance of Christ (Liinemann, Alford), And 
others take it in a local sense, denoting 
banishment or separation — that the wicked 
will be expelled from that joy and glory 
which reign in the presence of Christ ; they 
shall be banished away from tlie presence of 
the Lord. This last interpretation seems to 
be the correct meaning; it gives to the pre- 
position its full force. And from the glory of 
his power ; not a Hebraism for “ his mighty 
glory ” (Jo^Yett), but from that glory which 
has its origin in his power — the wicked will 
be banished from the manifestation of his 
power in the glorification of his saints. The 
punishment of tho wicked on its negative 
side is here stated. As the presence of the 
glorifled Jesus will constitute the happiness 
of heaven, so banishment from his presence 
will constitute the inkery of hell, because the 
soul is then cut oft' from the source of all 
good and of all holiiies.s. 

Ver. 10. — ^When ; defining the period when 
this judgment of the wicked will occur. He ; 
namely, the Lord Jesus. Shall come to be 
glorifled; the purpose of his coming. La; 
not “through," or “among,” but “in,” as 
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L The ground of his praises, ** For your patience and faith in all your per- 
secutions and tribulations that ye endure.” 1. Afflictions ^ whiher in the f or m^of sharp 
persecution or of more general trouhhf are the lot of God^s faithful children. They are 
“appointed thereunto” (1 Thess. ii. 3). 2. It is the glory of a Christian to hear such 
afflictions with patience and faith. The Thessalooians had not been “ moved by these 
afflictions ” (1 Thess, iii. 3). (i) Their patience was the result of their faith. “Tiie 
trial of your faith worketh patience” (Jas. i. 3). Their trials did not uproot their 
faith. They had “the patience of hope.” The faith and the patience are always 
closely allied. “ I know thy faith and thy patience ” (Rev. ii. 19). (2) It^is for the glury 
of God and for the good of believers that “ patience should have its perfect work” (Jas. 

1. 4 ; 1 Pet. ii. 20). (3) It is necessary to the inheritance of the promises (Ileb. vi. 
12; X. 36). 

II. It is not unlawful, but expedient, that a ^hnister should glort in his 
PEOPLE. Kot in their social rank, or riches, or numbers, but in the graces of the 
Spirit manifested in their life. The apostle elsewhere advises us not to glory in men, 
but in the Lord. But in this case the glory is given to God, not to man. 

III. It promotes the spiritual welfare of CilURCHES TO HEAR OF THE SUCCESS OF 
THE GOSPEL IN OTHER Chubches. The example of faith, love, and |\atience at Thessa- 
ionica would stimulate the saints in all Greece. — T* C. 

Yer. 5. — The significance of these sufflerings in ^'elation to Divine judgment. He 
comforts them with the thought of the certainty of the future judgment. 

L There will be a righteous judgment op men. “Verily there is a God that 
judgeth in the earth” (Ps. Iviii. 11). The afflictions of the righteous and the prosperity 
of the wicked in the present world are not inconsistent with this richteous judgment. 
I’be problem is an old one, how to understand the mystery of Divine providence. The 
Book of Job sets forth its conditions and its mysteries, the distiirhinu’ effect of sin i; 
not sufficiently considered in estimating the character of the Divine adininistration. It 
is the inequalities in Divine piuvidenco that lead us to expect a future rectiiication oi 
wrongs; for God^s judgment is righteous. 

IL The patient heroism op the saints is itself a sign of God's righteous 
JUDGMENT. “Which is a token of the righteous judgment of God, that ye may be 
counted worthy of the kingdom of God, for which ye also suffer.” 1. It is mt that 
believers sufer, receiving here their evil things^ while the wicked receive their good things. 

2. It is not because God is just and there must he a future judgment. 3. It is not that 
the 'persecution was an indkation Imv the judgment would go at the Iasi dag. 4. It is 
that the patience of the saints accredited them^ hg the ^ightious judgment of God^ as ma-i 
heirs of his kingdom, while it was a presage of the coming judgment, when the future 
would bring its double compensation for the present. The idea is the same as in the 
Philippian Epistle; “And in nothing terrified by your adversaries : which is to them 
an evident token of perdition, but to you of salvation, and that of God” (Phil. i. 28). 
It follows, therefore, (1) that God is not forgetful or indifferent to the sulff^rings of his 
saints; (2) that patience is a special qualification for the enjoyment of God’s kingdom; 
(3) that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
future happiness of the saints, who will have an eternal weight of glory. — ^T. 0. 

Vers, 6 — 10. — The ftdure judgment as to its righieomness, time, circumstances, and 
results to the two classes concern^ in it The apostle proceeds to set forth the certainty 
of the Divine judgment as affecting the saints and their persecutors. 

I. The righteousness of this judgment. “Seeing it is a righteous thing with 
G'od to recompense affliction to them that afflict yon ; and to yon who are afflicted rest 
with ns,” ^ 1. appeal is made to man*s innate sense of justice. A want of this 
element of Justice in human character is regarded as a defect. A right-minded man k 
indignant at wrong, and delights in the retribution that falls upon wronc-doers. This 
sentiment of Justice is but a reflection of Divine character, for we are made in the image 
of that God who hates sin with “a perfect hatred” (Ps, oxxxix. 22). 2, Qod is 
uurighUom who taketh vengeance ” (Bom. iii. 6), for he has established in his govern- 
ment of the world an inseparable connection between sin and misfry. Therefore we 
may expect to see a Divine retaliation upon transgressors--^** affliction to them that 
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afflict you*’ — the penalty partaking of the very character of the sin. On the other hand, 
God is not unrighteous to forget your work of faith and labour of love/’ The afflicted 
shall be recompensed with ‘‘rest,” as well as reward for all their patience. 

IL The/fimk op the judgment. “When the Lord Jesns shall be revealed from 
heaven/’ 1. There is a day ajppoinied /or the judgment of the luorld; for God “hath 
appointed a day in wliich he will jndge the World in righteousness by that Man whom 
he hath ordained ” (Acts xvii. 30, 31). 2. The day is that tvhich is to he the manifesta- 
tion of the J.ord from heaven. He is now In heaven, “ sitting at the right hand of 
God” (Acts vii. 56) ; but he shall then come forth in glory to those who “wait for 
him,” to the judgment of the world. 3. 'I'he time of the judgment is unknown to man. 
The day of the Lord “ shall come as a thief in the night.” 

HI. The bubobdinate circumstances of the judgment. 1. The angelic retinm, 
“The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with the angels of his power/’ 
(1) They manifest his power and enhance Ms glory. They wnll be with him when he 
“ shall come in glory, and shall sit on the throne of liis glory ” (Matt. xxv. 31). (2) They 
execute his purposes, whether of wrath or mercy. («) They “gtather together his elect 
from the four winds” (Mark xiii. 27), (h) They “shall gfither out of his kingdom all 
things that offend, and them that do iniquity, and shall cast them into a furnace of fire ” 
(Matt, xiii, 41 , 42). 2. The flaming glory of his manifestation. It shall be “ in flaming 
fire;” not as the instrument of vengeance, but as enhancing the glory of the Divine 
presence. “Our God shall come, and shall not keep silence: a fire shall devour before 
him, and it shall be very tempestuous round about him. He shall call to the heavens 
from above, and to the earth, that he may judge his people” (Ps. 1. 3, 4). 

IV. The results op the judgment to the two classes. 1. The class of perse- 
cutors, “ Those which afflict you.” (1) Wicked men cannot endure the saints. It is 
with them as with Cain, who slew his brother. Wherefore? “ Because his own works 
were evil, and his brother’s righteous” (1 John iii. 12). (2) The cry of the saints rises 
to heaven against them. “ How long, 0 Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth ? ” (Rev, vi. 10). (3) The persecutors 
are of two classes. “Them that know not God, and that obey not tlie gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (a) I’he first class refers to Gent ile persecutors. “ They know 
not Goth” Ignorance is thcdr great sin. They had res'sted the light of nature, (a) Jt 
%vas wilful ignorance, for they had the truth brought to their doors in Thessalonica ; 
(0) their ignorance made confidence in God impossible, (y) as well as an intelligent 
worship of God. (h) The second class refers to Jewish piTsecutors — “thut obey not 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus (>hrist.” As ignorance was the sin of the Gentiles, dis- 
obedience was the sin of the Jews. They knew God, but rejected the go.'tpel of Christ. 
They were fiercer persecutors of the saints even than the Gentiles. («) Christ is the 
Author of the gospel as well as its theme. (jS) The gospel is to be obeyed as well as 
received, and is therefore called “the obedience of faith;” for faith without obedience 
is dead, as obedience without faith has no value, (4) The judgment upon the persecu- 
tors. It is described first generally and then more definitely. The Lord Jesus shall 
take vengeance upon them. They “ shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power.’* This represents,,/* the 
wrath of the Lamb ” (Rev. vL 16, 17), (a) The judgment is everlasting destruction. 
This does not imply annihilation — an idea equally opposed to Scripture and to the facts 
of natural science. The term “everlasting” associated with it neutralizes the idea of 
annihilation, which implies a point of time in which the wicked cease to exist. The 
duration of the punishment will be as the duration of the blessetiness (Rev. xvi. 26; 
Heb. ix, 14 ; Matt xxv, 4G). (5) It involves separation from “ the face of the Lord, 
and the glory of his strength/’ It is heaven to “ see Christ as he is,” to be “ with him 
where he is, that they may behold his glory.” The sum of all woe Is, “ Depart from 
me/’ A great gulf is fixed between the saved and the lost (Luke xvL 26). The 
wicked are to be outside the apocjilyptio city of God, “ Outside are dogs ” (Eev, xvi 14, 
15). 2. 27^e class of mints. The results of the judgment as affecting th.em are thus 
described. (1) They are to be accounted “worthy of the kingdom of God.” (a) They 
are heirs of it, as children of God. (b) They are called into it. (c) The kingdom 
“shall he given to the people of the saints of the Most High** (Dan, vii/ 
pints shall judge the world** (I S).-' They shall “inherit'’ the 
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(Matt. XXV. 34). This is “the grace that is to he hrouglifc to them at the revelation o! 
Jesus Christ (I Pet. i, 13). (2) They shall, receive rest— “ rest with ns ” as the Lord’s 
recompense' for all their suferings. It points to their release from persecutions, 
(a) Tiicre is a rest — a sabbatism — for the people of God ’’ (Heb. iv.^9). They ** shall 
rest from their labours, and their works do follow them ” (Rev. xiv. 13). (hy It is rest 
in the fellowship of all saints — “rest with ns.” (3) The efiect of the Lord’s second 
advent — ^“that he may be glorified in his saints, and he admired in all them that 
believe” («) The Church is to be “tbe glory of Christ.” Jesus said, “The glory 
which thou gavest me I have given them” (John xvii. 10, 22). “ The beauty of Cio 
Lord God shall he upon her,” and “ his glory shall be seen upon her” (Ps, xc. 17) ; 
Isa. lx. 2). The Church is addressed thus: “There shall also be a crown of glory in 
the hand of the Lord, and a royal diadem in the hand of thy God ” (Isa. ixii. 3). 
(h) Christ shall be an Object of wonder to believers in that day. “ To be admired in ail 
them that believe.” The wonder will spring out of the extraordinary manifestations 
of his gh>ry and power. — T. G. 

Vers. 11, 12. — Prayer for the Thessalonians in prospect of their ghrificatwn. His 
wish was that they would undergo the necessary preparatory work in anticipation of 
their future glorification. It was a double prayer, 

I. A PRAYER THAT HIS CONVERTS MIOHT APPROVE THE REALITY OF THEIR CALLING 
BY THEiB FAITH AND LIFE. “ WhcreuBto we pray always for you, brethren, that 
God would count you worthy of his calling.” 1. The nature and intent of the calling* 
(1) It is the cfiectual call of the Spirit in conversion (1 Cor. i. 24). (2) It is according 
to the Divine purjvose (Rom. viii. 28). (3) It is (a) high (Phil. iii. 14); {h) holy 
(2 Tim, i. 9); (c) heavenly (Heb. iii, 1). (4) It is a call {n) to fcllowsliip with Christ 
(1 Oor. i. 9); (o) to holiness (1 Thess. iv. 7); (c) to liberty (Gal. v, 13); (d) to peace 
(Col iii. 15) ; (e) to glory and virtue (2 Pet. i. 3) ; (/) to eternal life (1 Tim. vi. 12). 
2. A walk worthy (f such a calling* “That God would count you worthy of this 
calling.” How can any sinful man be accounted worthy of it? lie is already called, 
and God’s counting him worthy proceeds on the supposition of that pre-existing fact. 
It supposes : (1) That their life would be found at the last day in hannony with, the 
call (1 Thess. v. 24), (2) That they would meanwhile “ walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith they were called ” (Eph. iv. 1), and “make their calling and election sure” 
(2 Pot. L 10). (3) That they would have occasion to praise Gch; 1 fur "the call (I Pet. ii. 9). 

II, A PRAYER THAT HIS CONVERTS MIGHT FtJI.LY L'EALIZK THE BLK.SS.ED PROCESS 
THROUGH WHICH THE APOSTLE’s OMECT MIGHT BE SECURED. 1’ho procesS is twofold, 
L That God tmuld work in them every delight in moral goodness* “ Fulfil every good 
pleasure of goodness.” (1) Good men delight in gooiiness and in doing good. (2) It 
is Gexi who implants this delight in them; for they are “his workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works” (Eph. ii. 10). They are, therefore, to be “zealous of 
good works” (Titus ii, 14), and to provoke one another to “good works” (Heb. x. 24). 
This goodness is one of the Spirit’s fruits (Gai. v. 22). 2, That God would fidfl 
the work of faith with poiver* (1) Faith is an operative grace ; it “ worketh by love ; ” 
it justifies itself by g(x)d works. (2) It is a Divine work. Therefore, as soniething 
may have Iseen keking therein^ the apostle prays that he who is the Author of their 
faith would be the Finisher of it (Heb. xii. 2). (3) It is a work done with power. At 
their conversion, the Thessaloniaas felt the “greatness of his'jxiwcr to us- ward who 
btjlieve” (Eph. L 19), ami the same power is needed to make it triumphant- as a ja-inciple 
of action and as a principle of endurance. “ Our suffielency is of God ; ” we are “ kept by 
the TKiwer of Gud through faith unto salvation” (1 Pet. i. 5). 

Ill* The ULTIMATE OBJECT OF TEE APOSTLB’S PRAYERS FOB THE TjIESSALONIAm 

“ That the Kamo of the Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you, and ye in idm.” 
1. The very Mme of OhrM is to he glorifed in ike saints* (1) Because it Is “ a Name 
that. is alwve every name, at which every knee should bow ” (Phil II 10). (2) Because 
It is the Name fi>r the sake -of which the saints ere now “bated of all nathaia” (Matt, 
xxiv. 9). (3) B<'cause it is the Name by which the saints are called (Jas. il. 7). 
(4) It is gh .rifled in the saints (u) in their holiness of life ; (b) in their victory over 
tfie world and sin ; (c) In thdr steadfast loyalty to him ; (d) in their final exaltation to 

bis kingdom and glory.” 2. The mints will be glorified in Ohrkt* (1) -In his wear* 
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ing tlieir nature on the throne; for “ he is not ashamed to call them hrot-i 

11). (2) In their being clothed with his righteousness— “cornel C^eb. ii- 

he has !;ut upon them.” (S) In their “reigning with him”^antl « 

together” (2 Tim. ii. 12; Korn. viii. 17). They lhall be ‘“mrt^ 

6. Ihe spnng or source of all tU Uesdngsof the mints. “ AccMdtao- t^t glory.” 
God and the Lord J&sus Christ.” (1) The whole work of f g''‘'»ce of our 

illustrates “ the eicceeding riches of his grace.” (a) The purpose of* th * 
grace; (i>) the mediation of the Son is of o-raoe- fc) tlm'woJ Father is of 

RathSid a’ ~ ~ 

repeats the oi«nto| words'^of 1he>irk'^pistir™^ addre^es 

describes it m the .same sacred words. It is “in ^ Father Church; ha 

Chnst. He could say of it nothing higher, nothin^ hXr T^he f. 

IS ot all positions the lo'tiest, of all blessings the most precious Hnn Christ, 

e.xalted as those who are nearest to Christ; nonrhaVe snr rich 
timure as those who abide in him, in whom dwelleth all the fulness^*”* heavenly 
pere |s but one slight variation, in the Phst Epi2 hLald “thekt 

f 1^® pronoun implies a close, endearin"', affectionate ^ 

Church IS in God our Father, in the embrace of his fatherly love choself 
grace ; in the J^ord .Jesus Christ, saved by his precious dekh f electing 

hows from Christ, vyhich is Chrik.. 2. The sa&T &7thf 
the I irst Epistle ; he could find no more suitable terms to express Words as in 

his converts. He could desire nothing better for them than ^Tace and i '«vishes for 
origin, the source, of every highest blessing; peace, the sw^et and Ci ®® N 
crown, ot the Christian life, J fc is from 0-od the E’atlier and the J nrd^T ^ 
these and all oilier Messings flow. St, Paul joins together the tw^I)ivit!f p® 
could not thus as.y,.iciatcd as the one ultimate source of grace and pIS.! 1 *bey 

both alike Divine. Peace is tlie fruit of the Spirit; with tSo Holykfirit 
Jesus sends unto us from the Father comes the saWed gift of S Lord 

conic iroin God the Father by the incarnation, atonement iDtercession P®®®® 

through the m.lwelliug jn-esence of God the Holy Ghost. ’ The vSk fw 

flow into the Christi.m heart throiio-^ rko f if^® Lord Jesus 
Holy Ghost. All th.at the Christian can desire for hSeiffor S friend T^’P *® 

I’ comes from God ; he seeks ifc of God in prayer* he knows whole 

ss'S”“ “ •• >" 

gS Jrusr.™s. ™‘ow. g, 

It is very meet, right, and our bounden duty, that we should at all discharge, 

places give thanks for all things unto God. We murthank him fS h^r® 
ourselves ; and if that grace abides in us, we shall feel ourselves bound t 
for the working of the same grace in others. We sh.all regard every W 
every increase of grace in others, as ablessing granted to the wLlIoL,t!S conversion, 
selves. We shall feel a keen, living interesf in each soul th^t is kfteret • 

r t angels’ joy over one sinner that repentethf For i ° 

each member afets the whole Church; when “one rnemhpr ^^«3fare of 

members rejoice with it.” Such wasthefekingof St. l4l “ We arefeS^^^ 

we owe It as a debt — “ to thank God always for you.” He fulfilq Kic — 

gives thanks always. The thanksgiving of the faithful Christian musn? 5 1^^ 

never-ending. The ground of St Fm^s thanksgiving, (l) The fii+K 
salonmns He had gla^ily recognised their faith afd 10^ in Iiis First 
again and again exhorted them to abound more and moro Nniicf tw 

“Sre'*^'' "i ‘Le growth of their^feith S * 

exce^mgly; ” he uses one of those stmng words which his arden t- fcri® ' 
w^led.' « Lord, increase our a pm«r S we w 

r«h ».« pw (, u b .M %r IIW " 
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brings the cross of Christ, the presence of God, within the range of onr mental view* 
That holy vision will draw ns nearer ever by its constraining power, quickening and 
deepening in onr hearts the faith which first brought ns by the leading of the Spirit to 
the Savionr. The faith of the Thessalonians was growing exceedingly; so it will be 
with ns, in spite of the unbelief and indifference which so fill the air, if we persevere 
in prayer, and try, in hnmble dependence on the grace of God, to firshioii our lives 
according to onr prayers. (2) Their love was abounding also. Love is the fairest 
ornament of a Christian Church. Faith is the root, love is the fruit. The tree that 
grows downwards will grow upwards also; the fair growth of foliage, flowbr, and fruit 
will bear some proportion to the unseen depth and strength of the root below. The 
Thessalonian Church was rich in the fruit of the Spirit. And their love was not only 
increasing in fervour, but in range also. It was not partial, not limited to this man 
or that man according to natural tastes and similarities of disposition. It extended 
throughout the Church; the love ot each one of them all was abounding toward one 
another. It is a bright picture. Indeed, the Thessalonians were not without their 
faults, as we find in cb. ii. and iii; but the apostle, in his love and thankfulness, 
gladly dwells on the spiritual progress of the Church before he proceeds to notice the 
shortcomings of individual members. It shows bis love and his wisdom. The 
encouragement of the opening verses would dispose the Thessalonians to receive in 
a good spirit the few reproofs that follow. 3. The expression of his (Imnkfulness. He 
not only gives thanks to God ; he glories before men. ” We ourseh*es,” he says — we 
glory.** Though his deep humility might have withheld him fi’om glorying over 
a result which was due, under God, to his own zealous labours, the rapid growth of 
their faith and love so filled him with exuberant gladness that he could not refrain his 
lips. ** God forbid,” he says elsewhere, ** that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’* But he is really glorying in the cross now ; he glories, not in his 
own achievements, but in the triumphs of the cross. It was the work of God in real 
truth, not his work; he knew it -well. Indeed, he had laboured abuiidantly — that he 
knew, he could not help knowing it; but he gladly explains the abundance of his 
labours by the abundance of grace that was vouchsafed unto him. ** Yet not I,** he says, 

but the grace of God that was with me,” The faith, hope, and love of the 'J'hessa'* 
lonians proved, as he said in the First Epistle, their election. God had chosen them to 
be his own ; his grace worked mightily in them. And no^v 8t. Paul was glorying in 
the foith and patience of his converts. They were in great afilietion ; he sympathized 
with them, he comforted them ; but yet he rejoiced over them, ''i’hdr afilietion by the 
grace of God was turned to a blessing ; it proved the steadfastness of their faith and 
their patience, and it strengthened them. 

Lkssoxs. 1. 1'hankfulness is the Christian’s duty ; thank God always. 2. Especially 
thank him for his grace working in his people. 3. Glory in the victories of grace, not 
in worldly successes. 4. Pray for continual progress in faith, love, patience. — ^B. 0. 0. 

Vers. 6—1 — The persecuiiom of the Tkessahmans. I The meaning of affligtiof. 
1. It does fiot mean ihai Ood is angry with us. Job’s friends thought so. So did Asaph 
once; but when he went into the sanctuary of God his eyes were enlightened; he 
understood then that God himself is the Portion of his people ; that there is nothing 
upon earth to be desired in comparison with him ; that though heart and flesh may 
fail, God is enough, and more than enough, for his chosen in this wurbl, and in tiie 
w-'orld to come will receive them to glory. God’s dealings with men are often misinter- 
preted ; people use the word ** judgment ** carelessly and without knowledge. Affliction 
would m almost intolerable, if it were indeed always a proof of the Divine wrath. But> 
God be thanked, ha himself has told us it comes in love, 2* It is u trial of ourfaiilL 
Satan said, “ Doth Job serve God for nought 2 ** The world often gays so now ; it imputes 
lowar motives ; it refuses to believe in unselfish goodness. The man who can say in 
the midst of troubles, ** The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the 
Hame of the Loid,” is a living proof of the reality, of the sustaining power, of the 
presence of God; one of those mimcles of grace which, thank God, are still daily 
wrought around us in the world. These things are among the facts registered by the 
observer of spiritual ^truths— facts as real as the facts of external nature, and of far 
deeper and more abiding moment, 0* It worketh jpaiimee* The trial of God*s 8ali% 
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is more precious than that of gold wliioli perishetli. G(>ld is tried hj fire ; Oocf s people 
are tried in the furniice of affliction. Affliction, meekly borne, hath a refiiyhig power; 

elevates and refines the whole character; “it yieltleth the peaceable fruit ol’ righteous” 
iicss to tliem that are exercised thereby.^’ Faith is strengthened by trials ; patience is 
acquired by the habit of enduring affliction. Without endurance, without suffering, there 
is no opportunity of developing the grace of patience. 

II. The ULTIMA.TE ISSUE OF FERSECUTIOK, 1. To Hie persecnted. Rest — rest with 
all vsaints; with Bt. Paiil who had been the means of their conversion, who was then 
writing to comfort them. The weary and heavy laden who come to Christ, as he bids 
them, find in him rest for their souls even in this present life. There is an inner 
rest of the spirit, amid outward unrest and trouble, which is the pledged possession 
of the soul that hath found Christ and resteth in faith on him. “ Thou sbalt keep 
him in pier feet peace, whose mind is stayed on thee; because he trusteth in thee. 
Trust ye in the Lord for ever ; for in the Lord J ehovah is everlasting strength ; or 
rather, as in the margin, “ the Lord Jehovah is the Rock of ages.” The only rest for 
the penitent, for the sorrowful, is on the breast of Jesus. We find rest there now; 
but the truest, deepest rest is yet to come in the kingdom of God. “Requiescat in 
pace,” we say of the departed. They are found worthy of that rest in the kingdom 
of God who have endured affliction in faith and patience. God is pleased, in his 
gracious condescension, to call them worthy. They shall walk with me in white, for 
ihey are worthy.” That worthiness is of God ; it is his gift; he makes them worthy 
by his grace. Ho called them not because they were worthy, says St. Augustine; 
rather by his choice he makes them worthy. It is not their merit but his election, 
not their goodness but his grace, that makes them what they are. They have not 
ohoseo him, but he hath chosen them that they should bring forth much fruit. They 
are not wise, or strong, or holy ; bnt Christ their Lord is all. He is present with them, 
abiding in them by his Spirit, purging away their sins, eominiinicating to them 
more and more of his own holiness and love. As he is, so are they in this world; 
and they know that, when he shall appear, they shall be like him, for they shall see 
him as he is. For liis sake they are counted worthy of the kingdom of God, and in 
the hope of that kingdom they are willing now to sufbr. But these present saffmngs 
are not worthy to be compared with the coining glory, They know it, and they 
wufier patiently, for they recognize that great truth that only by the way of the cross 
can we enter into the kingdom of heaven. 2. To the perseeufors. God will recompense 
affliction to those who afflict his saints. They who persecute the LoixBs disciplen 
persecute tlie I.ord himself. It pertains to his justice that such must receive the due 
reward of their deeds. It is right; and because it is right, it must be so-. Ohri.^tians 
must pray for their persecutors; they must do what lieth in them to soften their 
hearts, to "save their souls, to avert the coming judgment. But when the jiidgment 
comes they can but stand by, and recognize in solemn awe the justice of the most 
holy God. 

Lessons. 1. Chastisements are sent in mercy ; be patient, be thankful 2. Chastise- 
ment is only grievous if we do not understand its meaning; accept it ns sent from 
God; take it as a cross; be careful not to lose its blessed fruits. 3. Think of the 
great joy of those wdio are counted worthy of the kingdom of God; let that hiuh 
hope be your comfort in trouble. 4. Envy not the oppressor, and choose none of his 
ways.-”-B. 0. C. 

Yers. 7— 10,— ;!Z^e great dag, I. The junaMENT of the wicked. I. The revelation 
of the Judge, It is the Lord Jesus, who once was despised and rejected of men; he 
is ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead. He shall come as God once 
came down on Mount Sinai, in the like awful glory, (1) With tlie angels. They shall 
gather the wicked from among the just, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire. 
The angels will be the nunistersof his justice — the blessed angels who are now the 
messengers of his love and grace.. Now they rejoice over each sinner that repenteth ; 
then they will cast the unpenitent into the everlasting fire, "We think of the angels 
as gentle, loving, holy, as our friends and. guardians; they are so, so far as we are, 
Christ's. They "desire to look into the mysteries of red emjition ; they announced the* 
Baviour's birth j they ministered to ttoptation, his^ agony they celebrated 
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l.is resurrection and ascension. How they are sent forth to minister for them that 
shall be hejrs of salvation ; they encamp round about those who fear the Lord, and 
deliver them. They help in carrying on his blessed work of hn^c. But they are holy ; 
they hate evil ; they must turn away from those who have yielded themselves to the 
dominion of the evil one; they must execute at the last toe a\vful judgment of God. 
Fearful thought, that the blessed angels, loving and holy as they are, must one clay 
<*ast the hardened sinner into hell, as once they cast Sal an out of heaven. (2) In 
faming hre. The Lord shall be revealed in faming lire, in that glory wiiich he had 
before the world was. His throne is fiery flame (Dan. vii, 9). He liimself is a con- 
suming fire. The sight will be appalling to the lost, full of unutterable terror; ‘Hhey 
shall say to the rocks, Fall on us; and to the hills. Cover its.” ^‘By thine agony ami 
bloody sweat, by thy cross and passion, good Lord, deliver us.” 2. The lost Two 
classes are mentioned here. (1) Those who know not God — the heathen. They might 
have known him. Some of them did know him. They had not the Law, the outward 
Law, but it was written in their hearts ; God spoke to them in the voice of cun science. 
They listened ; they did by nature the things contained in the Law. Such men, \xq are 
sure, God in his great mercy will accept and save. But, alas 1 the fearful picture drawm 
by Bt. Paul in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Iiomans represents with only too 
much truth the general state of the heathen world in the apostolic times. Their 
blindness was criminal; it was the result of wilful and habitual sin; their ignorance 
was without excuse. (2) Those who obeyed not the gos]>el All, w^hetber "Jews or 
Gentilesj who had heard the preaching of Christ. They had heard, as we have, all 
that the Lord Jesus had done and suffered for ns ; they had had the oj^portimity of 
heariug his holy precepts. This is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light.” To know the gospel and not to 
obey it, to have the light around us and not to admit it into our hearts, not to walk 
as children of light—this must bring the judgment of God upon the disobedient. 
The greater the light, the heavier the responsibility of those who sin against light and 
knowledge, 3. The pmitshment The Lord Jesus wuli award vengeance, Vengeance 
is mine; I will recompense, saith the Lord.” Terrible thotight, that veugeanco must 
come from him, tlae most loving Saviour, who loved the soiils of men with a lovo so 
burning, so iiitensc in its Divine temlcrness! But it mijst bo so, Tiic exceeding guilt 
of sin is manifest in this; it turns the chiefestof blessings into an increase of 'con- 
demnation ; the cross is utter death to the impenitent ami the ungodly. And that 
ven'jcance takes efiect in destruction. The destruction is eternal'; then it is not 
annihilation. It is the destruction of all gladnoss, hope, all that makes life worth 
living; it is the excinsiou from the face of the Lord, and from the glory of his power. 
Only the pure in heart caii see God. The lost souls cannot see his lace. The exclusion 
is eternal; is it endless? It continues through the ages; will those ages of misery 
ever end in restoration ? Gan a soul, once so hardened'in guilt that it must be shut 
oiit^ of the presence of God, ever repent in that exclusion ? It sinned obstiuahdy 
against light during its time of probation; can it recover itself now” that the light 
is withdrawn? It is hardened through the deceitfulriess of sin and the power of evil 
habits ; can it break those chains of darkness now? These are dark, awdui questions. 
Wo may ask, on the other hand, how can <*God be all in ail,” if sin is to exist for ever? 
how can it be that ‘'in Christ shall all be made alive” while there is still a hell in 
the universe of God? The subject is beset wdth difilculties and perplexities; it excites 
bewildering, harrowiiig tlioughts. We must leave it where Holy Beriptnre leaves it. 
We wvHihl gladly believe, if it were possible, that there is hope heyond the grave for 
those who tiie unblest; but such an expectation has no scriptural authority beyond 
A few slight and doubtful hints. Who would dare to trust to a liope so exceeding 
slender? Ho; If we shrink In terror from the thought of being one day shut out ol 
Gods presence into the great outer darkness, lot us try to live in that gracious 
presence now. 

IL The mmr of the BiOHTEom 1. lis time: when he shuII come. They suffer 
BOW; sometinaes they are persecuted, their name la cast out as evil. But they have 
their ctaisolationj they see indeed through a glass darkly, but yot they do see by 
iaith the glory of the Lord; they are changed into the same image Irc.iri glory to glory 
w by the Lord the Spirit. They have a glory now; but it is an inner spiritual 
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glory derived from the indwelling of the blessed Spirit whom the world seeth not, 
neither kiioweth. Now they are the sons of God ; when he shall appea^y they shall 
be like him, for they shall see him as he is. 2. Its nature : the unveiled presence ef 
Christ fCe shall be glorified in his saints. am glorified in them,” he said, when 
about to leave them. l?heu he comes again, that glory shall shine forth in all its 
radiant splendour. He shall he admired in all them that believe. The glory of his 
presence abiding in them shall arouse the wondering admiration of all. The lost spirits 
will wonder; they will be amazed at the strangeness of the salvation of the blessed. 

This is he ^ (Wisd. v. 3, 5) “ whom we sometimes bad in derision . . . how is he num- 
bered among the children of God, and his lot is among the saints ? ” Hie very angels 
will wonder at the exceeding glory of the Lord shining in his saints. For he will 
change the body of their humiliation, and make it like the body of his glory. 

Lessons. 1. We must all ap^iear before the judgnient-seat of Christ ; let us keep 
that awful day in our thoughts. 2. Think on the fearful misery of eternal separation 
from God; live in his preseuce now. 3. We hope to be like him in his glory | let ns 
take up the cross. — B. C. C, 

Yers, 11, 12.— Pauls prayer for the Thessalonians. I. Its pubpobt. 1. lie 
prays that God^s favour may rest upon them. That he may count them worthy. We 
feel that we are ail iinwmrthy — unworthy of his grace and presence. We are not worthy 
that he, the blessed One, should enter under our roof, into our heart. But whom he 
loves, those he makes ivortby of his love. He counts them ivorthy, though they are in 
themselves unworthy ; his grace makes them worthy in Christ. He calls them ; they 
through grace obey the calling. He calls them ever higher, nearer to himself, till they 
reach at length the prize of the high calling. 2. That God who began the good work 
in them luotild complete it He prays (1) that God ’would fulfil in them every desire 
of goodness. He had used the same word of himself (Rom. x. 1) : “My heart's tore 
and prayer for Israel is, that they might be saved.” His heart's desire (eySoxfa) was a 
good desire ; it issued from goodness — goodness given by God, inwrought into his heart 
by the working of the good Spirit of God. All holy desires come from God ; he prompts 
them. ; they issue out of the goodness which comes from him, from his grace. He will 
fulfil such desires, for he has promised, “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness : for they sliall be filled.” The holy desire will issue, if we persevere 
in prayer, in the good counsel, in the just work. He prays (2) that God would fulfil 
the work of faith. In his First Epistle he spoke of Ms affectionate remembrance of 
their work of faith ; now he prays that God might fulfil that work in powder. Faith 
is itself a work, “the work of God” — a wmrk which issues from God, from his grace ; 
a work which is pleasing to God, for it is his will ; a w’-ork which ends in God, in the 
contemplation of God, in the glory of God. And faidi works; it is a living principle, 
an active energy. It will lead on to ever more earnest prayer, to a chiser walk with 
God, And that prayer, that communion with God, will continually deepen and strengthen 
faith ; for in answer to faithful prayer the Holy Spiirit is given, and the Spirit is power 
— ^power from on high. 

II. Its final end — the globy of God. 1. That the Name of the Lord Jesus might 
he glorified in the Tliessahnians. That men might see their good works, and glorify 
the Lord that bought them, the Father that called them. We say in our daily prayers, 
“ Hallowed be thy Name.” We have been baptized into that great Name; that holy 
Name is upon us. Very weak and sinful as we are, that great Name may be hallowed, 
glorified in us, if we do all things, great or small, in the Name of the Lord Jesus ; if we 
always give thanks to the Father by him ; if we show in our daily walk before men 
the power of his grace. It is the great end of the Christian life. “ Whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.” 2. That they might he glorified in Mm, His saints share 
his glory. “ The glory which thou gavest me, I have given them.” He dweileth in 
them, and they in him. His glory is theirs, for they are his. Ye are Christ's.” 
And he is theirs. The Father gave the Son, the Son of God gave himself for us, to us. 
Hence it is that his true people, beholding (though now in a glass darkly) his glory, , are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory. And that according to the grace of 
our God and Lord Jesus Christ*, , AH bur blessings come from his grace; he is om 
fSkxL therefore we cm trust in -"He M able to' mstcM tht htlSOTOB%, hb 
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Almighty. He is oiir Lord Jesus Olirish therefore we niaj cast all our care upon hliTSs 
tor he will save us ; he loveth us even to the end. 

Lessons. 1. Our salvation is of God; its beginning, course, end—all is of grace. 

2. Every good desire comes from him ; ask him to sts-engthcri tlie desire, to develop 
it into action. 3. Seek power from him — power to fight the good figlit of faith* and win 
the victory at last. 4. Let the glory of the Lord Jesus Christ be the one great aim 
above all other motives. — B, C. 0. 

Vers. of mlemn interest Address mid saJuiatfm. ^*Pauh 

and Silvanus, and Timothy, unto the Church of the Thessalonians in God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ; Grace to you and peace from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christf’ The address is the same as in the First Epistle to tiie Thessaloniaus, 
with the exception of the substitution of our Father ” for the Father/’ The saluta- 
tion is also the same, with the addition of the twof(3ld source from which grace fiiicl 
peace are invokt-d, which is the same as in many of Paul’s Epistles, with the exception 
of the substitution of “ the Father ” for “ oiir Father.” 

I. Eecognition of the satispactoby condition op the Thessalonian Church. 

3. Before God, We are bound tp give thanks to God alway for you, brethren, even 
as it is meet, for that your faith groweth exceedingly, and the love of each one of you 
all toward one another abouiideth.” We are to understand that information kid 
reached Paul and his companions from Thessalonica since the despatch of ihcir first 
letter to that place. It w-as information of faith and love on the part of the 'J’he^sa- 
Ionian converts, of such a nature as to make Paul (taking him as representative) feel 
inwardly bound to thank God alway for them. This inward feeling answi rod to an 
outward fitness of circumstances. In the previous letter he had shown a d» ep interest 
in the perfecting of the lacking elements in their faith. We may think of a tree that 
has not come to its full proportions. It could now be. said of them, aftf r an interval 
of less than a year, that their fliith was growing exceedingly. It was (‘Xiiibiting such 
increase as a healthy faith always exhibits, and this in a marked degre ■. For such 
large realixation of his wishes in the time it was only meet that he shuulti thank God. 
He had also expressly prayed that the Lord would make them to abmiml in love one 
toward another, it ctmld now be said tliat this was In tlie w’ay of fulfilment. Their 
love was in process of ojilargeraent as all love should be, and in a marked degree ns the 
word would seem to imply. Their love was markedly itHlividnah Idicro was love 
toward the circle as a wdiole w'hich was real and comrnendat<‘)ry, but thcu'c w’as also 
]wsonaI aitachnient between the various members of the circle, individual towanl indi- 
vidual. Their love was also markedly timverBal within the circle* The abounding 
was in the love of each one of theiyi cdl toward one another. That testified to a har- 
monious circle. When we love in part,” says Theoplyiact, this is not luve, hut 
division. For if It is for God’s sake thou lovest, see that thou love all.” There is a 
symmetry in love which requires that, loving our heavenly Father, we should love all 
his children ; that, loving Christ, wo should love the whole Christian circle. In the 
Thessaloniaii circle no exception is made of the busybodies afterwards referred to as 
loved or loving. In being busybodies they w'ere not doing their duty by the other 
members of the circle ; but the obstacle thus presented to their brethren loving them 
was comraenclably surmounted. As for the love of the busybodies themselves, it was 
not sufficiently characterised by wisdom, and did, therefore, contain sometlung to be 
subtracted. Still, his prayer had been in so large a degree answered that it was only 
meet that he should give thanks to Gixl for them. What obstadcKS ther*?. are to our 
loving In the Christian circle let ns try to surmount, and let us not ourselves present 
any obstacles. And lot us be thankful before God for what harmony is enjoyed. 2. 
Before ilm Okurclm, **So that we ourselves glory in you in the Churches of God 
for your patience and failh in all yoiir persecutions and in tlic afillcl ions which ye 
endure/’ Formerly there was no need to say anything of their faitli to God-wani, 
Their oonverslort to Christianity, with joyfalness in attendant persecution, was widely 
known. It was not now that others were behindhand; for they had varm friends, 
and these not a few, who gloried in them. , But Paul and his companions were su over- 
joyed that they were moved to join with, others in glorying In tliem. The sphere of 
^oiylng, fas the Ohurehes of God, is, Corinth, jrom which this letter wm written, and 
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other Churches with which they had correspondence. What they especially ^loried is 
was the patience of the Tbessalonians. Persecution had come upon tliein after pez'se- 
cution; they were then enduring afflictions. But they had nobly stood tlleir ground. 
Their patience was sustained by faith — faith in a kind and wise Providence that was 
watching over them, that made use of their afflictions for the spread of the gospel, tlzat 
■would not leave them in the end unrewarded. This patience sustained by i'aith, Paul 
and his companions held up before the Churches for their encouragement in like cir~ 
cum»stances. This being their motive, there was no breach of modesty in the 
iustractors of the Thessalonians themselves glorying in them. 

IL Righteous JUDGMENT OP God. 1. With reference to the Thessalomam, ‘'"Which 
is a lUiiiiifest token of the righteous judgment of God; to the end that ye may he 
couur.ed worthy of the kingdom of God, for which ye also sufTer.” The patience sus- 
tained by iaith, which was held up for the encouragement of the Churches, is noiv use 1 
for the encouragement of the Thessalonians themselves. Let them think of the judg- 
ment of God that was coming. That jiidgnieiit would be righteous in dealing with men 
according to character. I’he chax'acter they possessed left no doubt as to what the 
righteous judgment of God would be. It looked forward to their being in the end 
counted worthy of the kingdom of God. For that kingdom they were suffering ; but 
let them know that they who thus suffered would also reign. 2. With reference to 
their persecutors. If so be that it is a righteous thing with God to recompense 
affliction to them that afflict you, and to you that are afflicted rest with us.” The 
persecutors had no source of encouragement in their character. They also had to pass 
under the judgment of God; but what could righteous judgment mean to them? 
Their character was that of cruelly afflicting God’s people. Gould it be a righteous- 
thing with God to place them alongside of patient sufferers as worthy of the kingdom ? 
That wmuld he to have no regard to distinction in character, to make God the friend of 
cruelty as much as of patience, and in that way to contradict the very idea of righteous 
judgment. The incontestably righteous thing could only be that with wdiat measure 
they meted it should be measured unto them; that, giving affliction, there should be 
given back to them affliction; while, to the afflicted Thessalonians, the righteous 
opposite would he release from the strain of affliction — release in company with Paul 
and Silas and Timothy in like manner afflicted. 

III. Judicial iuiooedure under which dealing with the Thessalonians and 
THEIR PERSECUTORS FALLS. 1. Toxvard the ungodly, (1) Judge and time of judgment. 
‘‘At the revelation of the Lord Jesus.” The righteous judgment of God is now 
associated, as in other Scriptures, with the Second Person of the Godhead. It is as 
Jesus, or Saviour, that he is to fill the lordly oflice, and to exercise the lordly preroga- 
tives of Judge. He is now concealed from human view, upon which the iingoilly 
presume. But one day he shall appear upon this earthly scone, and not in the lowly 
form in wfflich he before appeared, but in a form that shall mark his Divine soveroiguty. 
(2) Place from vMch revealed. “From heaven.” When before he appeared there was 
no impression of his coming from heaven. He was born upon this earth ; he wore 
the earthly form of our humanity until, having made atonement for our sin, ho 
ascended into heaven and sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high. The 
heaven which then opened to receive him will again open, that he may reveal himself 
on earth for judgment. It will be observed that this revelation from heaven is identical 
with the descent from heaven described in 1 Thessalonians. (3) Manner of reveU- 
Urn, First circumstance. “With the angels of his power.” Lz the former description 
the Lord appeared, attended by the archangel and (by implication) his angelic host. 
The old translation here is “ mighty angels.” Their attendance, as of an arniy upon an 
earthly sovereign, is intended to give an impression of his power. This they give by 
their numbers ; they may also give it by the personal might, more than human, with 
wdiich they are endowed, Second eirmmsfance. “In ilaming fire.” In the foimer 
descrip>tion it is the clouds that are mentioned. Here the Lord appears encircled with 
a flame of fire. The clouds conceal and moderate for the saints that have been acknow- 
ledged. The uncreated splendour displayed before men in view of judgment h as fire. 
In 1 Cor. lit. 13 fire is associated with 'judgment? “Each man’s wort shall be tuade 
manifest: for the day shall declare it, kcauseit is revealed by fire; and the lire itsfflf 
shall prove each man^s vrork. As eepamtlng from 'it im|zurityj 
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tWs judicial ire must have a fearful aspect to the ungodly. The description here bears 
a close resemblance to what is found in Dan. vii. 9, 10: ‘M beluhl till the thrones 
were cast drown, and the Ancient of days did sit, whose garment w-as white as snow, 
and t-be hair of bis head like the pure wmol : his throne was like the iiery flariie, and 
his wheels as burning fire. A fiery stream issued and came forth from bojore him : 
thousand thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood 
before him : tlie judgment was set, and the hooks were opened.” The description is 
here transferred from the Ancient of dax^’s to him who is there styled the Bon of man. 
(4.) Judicial action ioiourd iivo classes of the wnjodly, “ Hendering vengeance.” Judg- 
ment is the manifestation of the justice of God. When men are convicted before ""a 
human tribunal they have to give an equivalent for the wrong they have done to 
others. Society in that way not only protects itself, but exju’csses its indignation 
against their crimes. The Lord is to take his seat as Judge, first convicting and then 
pronouncing sentence. lu this tlierc is implied no revengeful feeling; but there is 
implied holy indignation, in the name of the highest Authority in the universe, against 
all the ungoddy fur all their works of ungodliness which tiiey have ungodly wrought. 
First class if the imyodhj, *‘To them that know not God.” This is a description of 
the heathen. And it is to be noticed that vengeance is to be renderc-tl not merely to the 
wicked world-rulers (Pharaohs and Keros), to those who have traded in their fellow-men, 
to those who have been covenant-breakers, to those who have taken away the life of the 
innocent, hut to the heathen as a whole. On the other hand, it IkS to bo noticed that 
they aie not regarded historically, but from the point of %uew of the writers as those 
who have had to do with their not knowing God. In so far, tic ref rc, as it can be 
justly said that, from their bad environments, they have not liud with this nui 
knowing God, vengeance shall not be rendered to them. But, in f-u* as they have 
not followed their light, there shall not any of them escape. Second i lo ’ of the ungodly. 
‘‘And to them that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus.” Our Jesus is iden- 
tified with gospel as well as with Ijaw, with mercy as well as with jo. .puent. What 
is the gospel but the good news of the Son of God coraiiig into our naiut'v, and suOering 
vengeance, just indignation and death, in room of the transgriSsuvsV And when he 
comes forwanl now in the ministration of the gospel, and commands men everywhere 
to repent of their sins and to acce])t of merc}^ has he not a right to ho obeyed? And 
will the most hiimauharian mainiain that lie who obeys not should go unpunished V 
(5) Iheir ^'UnkhmeM in Us contents. “Who shall suffer punishmtmt, even eternal 
<kstrucLiun from the face of the Lord and frotn the glory of his might/’ Bach being 
their character (as “wlio” implies), they shall suffer piinishracnt Tlie suffering of 
punishment by them corresponds to the rendering of vengeance by the f.urd. The 
punishment is declared to be destructive. This may mean, and in some of its applica- 
tions does mean, annihilation. But there is not good reason for supposing tiiat it means 
annihilation in its application to the punishment of the ungodly. It sc to involve 
a low coaiception of the nature of man and of the moral government of Go I, to suppose 
that human beings are to be placed under trial, and to work out a moral history, and 
that after their failure they are in multitudes to be queiiclied iu the darkness of non- 
existence. It seems more reasonable to take the meaning to be that they shall be 
destroj^ed, in being consigned to a state of misery for which in their creation they 
'Were not intended. Their nature (unlike that of Christas people, 1 Thess. iv. 23) 
being disintegrated by sin, their peace shall be completely broken. The epithet 
‘'eternal” which is applied to destruction is of terrible import. It to the pnn- 

bbment as stretching away into the eternal world. It may be doiih:c‘d whether by 
sLself it is decisive for the absolute eternity of future punishment. It is not so decisive 
ns if the form had been endless. On the other hand, it is not decisive against the 
endlessness of future punlshmont that the word means age-long. It iietjds to be 
considered in connection with the subjects to which it is applied. Eternal sin, as the 
right reading now is in Mark ML 29, apparently means stti for which there is no 
escape from punishment. Eternal pimishment does not mean that judgment is i tcMimli v 
proceeding, but that Its issues reach Into eternity. The similar word which in the Old 
Testament is applied to the nionntslns from the nature of the case imports a limited 
eternity. The eternal times through whieh the mystery was hitlden can only mmn 
limited times Into which the past eternity was regarded as divided. Applied to Gods 
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as the word is in the same sentence at the close of Romans^ it indicates the ahsoluto 
eternity of Grod. Applied to life, as it very frequently is, from tlie nature of life and 
from the Divine guarantee, it means life tiiat is endless and, as it is expressed in one 
place, indissoluble. It still remains a question whether, from the nature of spiritual 
death and from the character of Grod along with other teachings, destruction is to bo 
regarded as eternal in the sense of being endless. It certainly is a word which is fitted 
to strike terror into the ungodly. The destruction is further represented as the greatest 
of all deprivations. It is to he away from the face of the Lord. The supreme pleasure 
of Christ’s, people is to be their beholding his face of indnite benignity turned toward 
them. “As for me,” says the psalmist, “I will behold thy face in righteousness,’^ 
“ And they shall see his lace,” it is said in the last chapter of Revelation. So the 
bitterest element in the case of the ungodly will be that no look of love, no look of the 
iniinite benignity of the Saviour, will be turned toward them. As the earth without 
sunshine, so must it be to be away from the fice of Christ. It is also to be away from 
bis gioi'j. Three disciples were taken up to the Mount of Transfiguration to see his 
glory. He also encouraged the,, eleven at the last by the prospect of their seeing his 
glory. “ That where I am they also may be witli me, that they may behold my glory 
which thou hast given me.” It is particularly here the glory of his might. He who 
has the look of iniinite benignity gives also in his appearance the impression of infinite 
might. How glorious a Being to be privileged, without fear, yet with solemn awe, to 
look upon 1 To be eternally destroyed, then, from the Hce of the Lord and from the 
glory of his might, such will be the terrible punishment awarded to them that know 
not God, and to them that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus. 2. Toward ih^ 
saints. “ When lie shall come to be glorified in his saints, and be marvelled at in ail 
them that believed (because our testimony uiito you was believed) in that day.” 
Contemporaneous with his judicial action toward the ungodly, is to he his judicial 
action toward his owm. They are here called his saints, answering perfectly to that 
description then as they only impeiTectiy do now. As his saints, they shall be acknow- 
ledged on the day of judgment; and their reward slnall be to Lave their outward 
condition brought into perfect correspondence with their inward character^ This is 
called their glorification. The Lord, having given grace, will also give glory. vYe 
may think oi' the glory as the blossoming forth of the grace. As the flower comes to 
beauty of form, so they shall be made beautiful to look upon in thidr higher order of 
being. Their glorification is here presented under the special aspect of the glorification of 
Christ in them. As Judge, he is to carry out his own word. “ And the glory which thou 
hast given me I have given unto them.” As he is in them as the source of their holiness, so 
is his beauty to shine forth in their outward form. From heaven we “ wait for a Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it may 
be conformed to the body of his glory, according to the working whereby he is able even 
to subject all things unto himself.” This glorification of Christ in the saints shall call 
forth the wonder of the assembled universe. They shall marvel at the infinite benignity 
and power of him who out of darkness has made light, who upon rebels against his 
Father’s authority has stamped his own glorious image. In connection with the 
marvelling, is brought in the condition of our future glorification. With a look hack 
from judgment it is said, “ in all them that believed.” xind believing is taken up 
and connected particularly with the Thessalonians — “because our testimony unto you 
was believed,” In keeping with this language, Mthis defined by Bishop Pearson “as 
an assent unto truths credible upon the testimony of God delivered unto us by the 
apostles and prophets.” Let us give cordial assent to the Ihcts and truths of tlie gospel, 
which we have upon the best of testimony, that we may not come short of the glorifica- 
tion which shall be the marvel of the universe. There was not needed further predica- 
tion of time, but it is emphasized by the addition of the words, “ in that day ” The 
day when the Lord is to render vengeance to the ungodly, that is to be the day when be 
is to be glorified in his saints, and to be marvelled at in all them that believed. 

IV. PeAYEB IK COHKECTIOH WITH THE GLOEIFICATIOH OF THE ThESSALONIANS. **To 
which end we also pray always for you, that our God may count you worthy of your 
calling, and fulfil every desire of goodness and every work of firith, with power ; that 
the Name of our Lord Jesus may be glorified in you, and ye in him, according to the 
grace of our God and the Lord Jesus Christ.” Toward their glorification the .wishes, 
^ n, THESSAUOHIAHB. ' ' ; " c 
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and not only the wishes hut the pra, vers also, of Paul and his coni|’anions were turecte<h 
and always directed. As believing, God was calling them to glory. Our (Jod, say tf;e 
petitioners, grant to the ThcssaloBians at the last to be counted worthy i)! their calling. 
For this end let power sufficient be granted to bring to completion every inward desire 
and the outward work appointed them. They had aspirations alter gou<] ness ; -let these 
receive fulfilirient. They had a life to live before the world according to the laith by 
which they were aotuateil; let it be as a finished piece of work. Thus, Iiaving real 
excelienee^ would tliey be adjudged worth}’' of glory. The final end of their glorilicatiuu 
is empluisszed by repetition, with .s6me modificatiou of form. There is hrmu»ht in the 
Name of onr Lor»l Jesus,” i.e. as he is revealed to men as Baviour, exalted tu sovereignty. 
And, as they are to bo tlie cloraent in which his Xaine is to be gi adOeil, so reciprocally 
is he To be the e*ernent in which they are to find their glorifieatajD. Tims is iucin Idea- 
tion with Christ in glory mak; clear as clear can be. Tiiis iiiial end of g1o!-iHcaiiuu is 
looked tor in prayer" behair of the Thessalonians, not according to their deservings, 
bait, say the petitioners, aceonling to the grace (undeserved and rich) of our God ami 
the Lord Jesus Christ (in his superabiiiidant merits). — il. F. 

Yer. 2 . — and pnice. St. Paul opens his Second Efdstle with thcj expression of 
the same good wishes which he exprcvssed in his earlier Kpistle. Thei’e is no need of a 
spiritual ]’arsitnony for reserving liighest benedictions. The best can be breatiied fro ly, 
because there is no end to the resources of Goil. But wc need not fear to repeat them, 
inasmuch as they are always suitable to Christian needs. Tiiongh we inny tire <j{ the 
words, “grace and peace,” and shall do so if we do not enter iiitt> the spirit of tfjcm, we 
can never tire of the things theius(dvc.s, fur they are large as the tini verse ai.d fresh as 
eternity. Grace ami peace ropreseut tlte origin and the j‘ei'fecti*,m, the hamdalicm and 
the pinnacle, the root and the Iriiit, of Cia’istian jirosperity. ft begins in grace ami 
rests on grace and draws its supplies from grace; it grows into rumid, ripe fulness in 
|‘-eace. 

I, Ghace THp souricK OF CliRtsTiAN puo.si'KiUTV. 1. Chriufknf grace in essenimHff 
(jiid*8 free famm\ This is tlie first characteristic of the new ct»veriant It starts 
with mercy tu the sinner; it continues willi grace to the saint. It is IkwoikI nature 
which leaves us to our own devices, and law whi<,‘h directs but. dt^es not aidyand justice 
which rewards accorning to otir works, because it offens im blessings to the undeservn;g 
“without niuii(‘y and without ]»riee,” Grace is the key-note of the anthem of the 
Ikdldehem angels. 2. Caristiau grace h an aciice tiu-rgg af (kaL It is not the bam 
negative mercy that lets tdf ptnalties, that uithliidds tin- hand of justice from striking 
the blow r>f doom. ISVu* is it only a kindly disposilioii. it is the highest Dhine energy 
ami the most vigorous fruitful activity. God works upon us in jcnice. 8. Oinisium 
grace worke throtajh the tvliolf of the Christian hfc\ We do not S'imply depend upon 
God's grace fur the pardon of onr sins and the renewal of our hearts ai the commence- 
ment of our better life. We continue to live upon grace. It begins by delivering us 
from our Egyptian bondage; it cuniiimes by sup] dying our daily br^ad, ChrisUans 
would as surely perish without these supplies of grace, even after the first forgiving act 
of salvation, as tiie Israelites would have perished without the inanua even after ti:ey 
had crossed the lied Bea. 

IL Peace is the ceown of CnEism^? feosfeeitv. 1, Feme is the first i 7 iterest of 
a nation, a Church, a souL We cannot enjoy wealth, pleasure, or commrt il we have 
not i^eace. Fur peace we pine and yearn. 2. Feme is the most: perfect of IJessings. 
When this is rich atid full we want little else. We can afford to suffer if wi; l.ear uur 
lot with interior peace. It may be said of jieace, »s it is said of hive, it “suiforcth 
long,” B. Feme in the greatest oi tcome of grace. It eaimot l>e liad witlii>ut grace. 
Grace restoies us to peaceable rebitums with God, gives us peaceable dispdsiihlns to 
bear and forebear one with another, and breathes into us a of coiitimt, submission, 
and lioly calm. We may advance iar in activity, etc., befure we gain tins prtcitHis gem 
of grace. Inward serenity in all weathers uf outward circumstance is the last product 
of Bpirinial culture. 

^IIL GkAGE AXP PEACE AEE EXJ^YEO THEOtTOH OUR UNION WITH Goi> AKU ChBIST. 
The twofold benediction has a twolbkl reference. 1. Brace orkfimim in the Fathen 
'The hrat thought of redeeming the world arose in the bosom oi Gocl The secret of 
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tliOKG wonderful blessings is a Father’s love. 2. Peace is fonnd in union with God. 
We enjoy tlie peace that is never absent from the of God wlieii we afpmach his 

holy, sirene presence, 3. Both are recewed by us ih^'ougli Christ. He is ’the incarna- 
tion of God’s grace. He makes a way by his sacrifice for ns to enjoy it. He is also 
‘‘our peace.” Wlien^we learn the “secret of Jesus” we shall have' the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding. — W. F. A. 

Yer. 3. — 0 rowing faith. In his former Epistle St. Paul congratulated the Thessa- 
lonians on yie fruits of faith, love, and hope which he saw amotig them (1 Thess. i. 3), 
and he prayed for the increase of their love (1 Thess. iii. 12). Now he is thankful that 
their faitli continues to grow, and that their mutual affection is full and ovcrBowing. 
Let us consider the first of these two signs of progress. (For the “increase of love,” 
see on 1 Thess. iii. 12.) 

I. Thm signs of growing faith. Faith is an invisible spiritual grace. How, then, 
did St. Paul know that it was increasing in the distant Church of the Thessalonian« ? 
We need not suppose that he possessed any supernatural insight for reading the hearts 
of men. If faith grows the fruits of faith grow. A feeble faith makes a feeble life. 
Y^hen the whole heart is faint the whole head is sick (Isa. i. 5). Faith is always known 
by its works, and the health and vigour and stature of faith by the character and 
measure of Christian activity. Note some of the signs of growing faith. 1. Brighter 
cheerfulness. We are less distressed with doubt, have little torment of fear, bear 
present ills patiently, when we trust the goodness of God more fully. 2. Deeper 
devotion. Slight faith means cold prayer. "VVe are near to God just in proportion as 
we have faith in him. 3. Fuller activity, IVe work half-heartily when we believe 
half-heartedly. A strong trust in the grace of God gives a strong energy for doing the 
work of God. 4. Warmer love. Faith worketh by love (Oal. v. 6), When we trust 
Christ more truly we feel the force of his love more deeply and love him more warmly 
in return, and then our love to Christ shows itself in love of the brethren. 

II. The secret of growing faith. Faith flows from the grace of God. It is a gift 
of God (E])h. ii. 8), Nevertheless, God is always willing to bestow this gift, and our 
reception of it depends on what we do. Faith will not grow without cultivation. Two 
most important truths, too often ignored, help us to the secret. 1. Faith grows hy 
meems (f what it feeds on. This is in harmony with a law of ail grow tin Nothing can 
come from notlung. If a child is not fed it will die, certainly it will not grow. Grow- 
ing plants fake nourishment from air and soil. Faith will not grow by our wishing it 
to grow, nor any manipulation with it. Yet people, so to speak, take out their faith 
and try to do something with it in order to improve it. The great mistake is to think 
of increasing our faith by any consideration of the faith itself. \Ye must forget our 
laith and look at Christ, and then our faith will grow imcousciously. have too 
much introspection. An intelligent consideration of the grounds of frith, especially a 
study of Christ, reading of Scripture, prayer, “ means of grace,” etc., help laith to grow. 
2. Faith grvivs by exercise. This is also natural. Children need exercise that their 
bodies may grow. Unused limbs shrink and shrivel up. The arm of the blacksmith is 
strong with work. The intellect grows by being employed. The torpid intellect 
becomes stupid. So faith must be used in order that it may grow. Instead of deploring 
our little frith, let us use it and it will grow larger. This is Christ’s own advice ; for 
when his disciples said, “Lord, increase our faith,” instead of doing as they wished 
by a miracle, he almost rebuked them by saying that if they had faith as small as a 
grain of mustard seed, even that when fully exercised would be enough to remove a 
mountain ; and, like tlie seed which is a living thing, it would grow when planted. It 
is as foolish not to use our faith because it is small as it would be not to plant the seed 
for a similar reason. Thus we keep faith small. It must be employed if it is to grow, 
— W. F. A, , 

Yen 5 . — A token of righteous judgment, St. Paul regards the patient endurance of 
persecution by the Thessaloniau Christians as “a manifest token of the righteous 
judgment of God.” Here is one of those paradoxes of triumphant faith in which the 
apostle delighted. To the superheial observer the aspect of affairs told the very opposite 
story to that which St, men were persecuted, '‘and they' bore 
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their perseciitinn patiently; yet notliiii'jj was done for their redress. Was not this a 
hreak-dowi; uf justlee? The case is like that of the psalmist, who was ]h riih-xed at the 
]>rospenty oi' the wicked till he went into the sanctuary, ;md tln'Mi, by luiih and the 
knowledge of luiseen Divme law, iiu h rstood their end (Ps. Ixxiii. IT), ilis faith in 
the snprcnuiey and jn''tice of God leads the a])ostle to out tin^ cot^tmry cuustructiou cm 
passing events to t'att which would be laid upon them by iiubrlief. 

L The patient EXDunAxcK of perskcutiox is a token of God’s comixu 
OF imWAiii). 'The judgment has two sides. There are sheep as well as go;its. To 
those who groan under the yoke of present injustice the cundim of a fiuure jud 
ttiust he hailed with joy. Then the cruelty will cease, the calumny will be repii aate/u 
the wrong will be righted. But how is the patient endurance t.f persecutiuii a titkcu 
of the coming judemeuiV 1. It sko^m the 9/ec ssif^ of it. lh‘ course, this' argument is 
only addressed to faith. If we believe in God and his righteousness wu cannot svippuso 
that he will permit wrongs to remain unredressed. If justice wen’e dojio on earth we 
need oxptct no (iirthor rectificutiom But the post pom men t of justice makes the iuture 
coming of it certain. Here is a reason fur looking forward to a futiuv liio. If this life 
were rounded itiio perfection we should not nave so much oecadou for oxpectimj; ariutber 
life. But now that it is broken and not justly completed there must be a faUire. If 
the wages of God’s la bmir.c’s arc not paid to-day there must be a nnumw wiuTi they 
will be paid. 2. Jf ie.>mit& the pert^eonfed tolw>k forward to u /.uyp// issue from ft. 
They will not he camted wurihy of the kingdom of Gd >iiiiply beeaii-e they endure 
•|)ersecution. Suffering is not merit, tleavon is not bare c unpensation. But tim 
patient endurance is a sign of character, and it reveals a titni%ss fur tlm future awanl isf 
blessings. Tim untried may he uncertain of their lute, 'riic tried and faithful have 
reason for more conlidence. 

IL TuE UKAVEXGKD TNFLICITON of PERSECUTIOX IB A 'I'OKEN OF GodV COJIING JITDO- 
MEXTOF PUNISHMENT. Tim blord of Abol crlcs to God from the ground. 'Tbo meek, 
patient end u nil ice of the martyr demands future retrihuth:ni more piuvcrfdly than the 
ijudest cry for vengemce. The better the character of tdie pc!>cciucd is. the less llicv 
deserve their ill tnatinent and the more patiently they bear it, tim greater will the guilt 
of the persecutors appear. Thus this condition of affairs is a tuketi of a con ing judg- 
ment of wrath. 1. It shows the r/c-TssfL/ of it. Jf justice w{ 2 ro. already done, gmlty mtm 
might have some ex<aise for deuyiuT' ti«e probability of a frJ'.ire jialgment. IhU imw 
they cannot s]!Cak of it as an idle threat of the Church, din-^iice *hmuinds it. 2. It 
trams the ivkkcd to expmt a dreadfid eloom. It reveals l.he guilt uf tliuir sin ; and it 
makes so glaringly apparent the contrast between iheir cejuduct and that of their 
victims thar a diffennee uf destiny of correspontling magnitiidc may I>e expected.— 
W. A. 

¥ers. 6 — 10 . — The judijmeni-duy. This vivid dcscri|)tion of the judgment' day 
begins with an appeal to the justice of its awful extents : "*If so he that it is a ri^jhdoas 
thing,” etc. The details of the great day can only be revealed by Divine insp'raiiuu. 
But the great outlines of its proceniings may be predicted by our own cnosc eiices. 

T. The sepauaiion of destinies, ^>e^ti^lios are now apparently mixed and ah- 
arranged witlmtU' any evident regard to justice. They will not be so then. Theo' 
will be a clear division between the sheeps and the goals. 1, Safering to ike per- 
s&‘Ut<^rs» Tlwy who give afliicuon shall suffer affliction. There is a law of natiire 
as W(dl as a of fairness in the kx talioniH when it is riahlly applied. A bad 

maids doom is to be the recoil of his evil deeds upon his own lutad, 2. Rest to the 
persjtmted. The speciiilly coveted reward of the ahlicted is rest. To the wnuy 
soffrriT that alone is an immeasurable blessing, ^i'here is some compensatioB in the 
fact tiiat rest, which to the idle and comfortable is itself a weariuesH, becomes the 
must happy solace to the suftering. Note; (1) Tins rest is the mure eoj yabie bccam-c 
it is shmad with beloved friends (Paul, Bilas, etc). (2) It is not given to all the 
afflicted, but to afflicted Obristiatis. 

IL 'ihiE TIME OF THE JUDGMENT, It IS here synchronised witli the second advent 
<f Christ, lie is Kioc: and Judgtt as well as Friend and Saviour. Ilis ropuduuiun of 
tha office of Judge during his earthly hmnilktiou (Buko xii. 14) should only make us 
fuel how surely the exercise of his righiful judicial functions must bo reserved ior some 
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-■itiire occasion. Jesus Oluist cannot endure eternal iujustice. lie Is strong to execute 
. wi^ll as ri.'hteons to desire judgment, 

[!L 'i'ne: PERSONS coNDKMNKD. Two classes are named. 1. Tlm^-e u^hs are 'ignomni 
/' (:oit The heathen \voild seeins to be liere rderred to. Why should these beiiig' le l 
coplo be puiii^iied for their ignorance? Bceatise they might Lave known God (flouw 
. 18—20). But they can only be piiiiishod in so fin* as their igrim-aiice was uiuul 
nid came from moral causes, i.e. in so lar as they ^Mield down the irudi iu imri' jiteous- 
css ” Doubtless there have been good heathen tnen wliO have not conjiniitod that 
jffence, 2. Thofie tvho ohey not the gospel. People of Christcudnm are now ref <i.' red toa 
It is of no use to live in a Oiiristian nation, nor to belong to a (Iiristij-uj i.lliurch, nor 
to bcLeve in the truths of the gospel, if we do not obey the gosue!. Ohedience is tlie 
one t<st. Heat hen are only condenmed for wilful neglect of Gisd, Ciiristiau nathms 
for dbutiedieuce to the Christian gospel. 

IV. The doom of the guilty. 1. Thev are to svffer pumsh?7ieiit Their dooni 
will not be pared}" privative, nor will ineivly natural (‘niisequenees hdhuv their tndl 
conduct. Distinct penalties will be imposed. 2. The p>^foisliineut lulU chivflg mnht 
in eternal destnidion.’^ This dreadful phrase certainly c^uiriot be taken as au 
eipiivalent for everl.istirig tonnent. Is not siu everywhiere destructive ? The wa-jos 
of siu is not pain — tboiigb x>auj does follow it — but death. This destroying process, 
left to it.'Olf, wdl go on for over. All hope of a ilir-off end to it must he in some 
iiiterferer.ee with its action by the Divuie nx rcy, which is also eternal, o. The 
ment will increwatl by ike inaiyurf^ of the glory that h rtiirstil, ddic ( Icrnal destruc- 
thm involves separation ^‘from the lace of the Lord.’^ In his ]f!’csence ther-eis fulness 
<if j(»y. Spiritual destrm tiou includes the killing out of the spiritual eye that beholds 
the beatific vision. — W. F. A. 

Ver. 11. — Vm ‘till/ of the Chridian callhu/. Here is a prayer with two aspects. It 
looks to I'leavcu and to earth. It is concerned with God’s estimate of bus ]Kuplo and 
with thdr own spiritual succ.'sses. 

L The heavknwaud aspect of the prayer. St. Paul has just been de.^enhing tisc 
great uiid terrihb* judgment-day in language of fire and thunder. Now be cx])re<s(»s 
bis anxiety that ali may be well with his rendi-rs on that day, when they will Im 
called to account to ascertain how far they have walked worthily in respect (jf their 
vocation. 1. C <risikm$ have a calling. We arc called to be Ciiristiauf!, and heiag 
Gliristiaiis, to enter the pilgrimage of the heavenly life. The ohject of this general 
calling is to follow Christ. But w'e are rdso each of us calkal to some spcTilic iiidivi- 
dual vo:*atioii. 2. The ChrisUan calling involves high ohiigafions. It is nolig! t matter 
to be fuiunl worthy of it. When a great trust is put nyiou a man a heavy ivspousihility 
accompanies Ids discharge thorectf. So is it with exui j Christian. 8. (ivd watches ns 
in the pursuit of our calling. We are observed of Gud, neither escaping bis eye in 
our most secret hours, nor disregarded by him in our h ast important acti«.nv. 4 . Qod 
will hring us account for our fulfilment of one calling. It is most irnpurtant that 
be shoulti reckon us to have worthily discharged our vocation because "'‘his favour is 
life.” But he who calls us to the Christian life can givy us grace to discharge its 
obligadons. We can pray that wc may be accounted wurtliy. 

li. 'i'uE EARTHWARD ASPECT OF THE PRAYER. 1, It secks the fulfilment of evcnj 
desire of goodness. These are the desires which spring on t of the good dispt^siliim of 
a Christlin huart. (1) It is not every desire of a good man that is to he fulfil* d. 
Good peoyde may have fonlish wishe.s. The desires to be prayctl about are those which 
spring directly out of goodness, (2) Good desires may be unsatisfied. AVe may wisli 
well and not isave opjiortunity or power for executing our wislms. I'he spirit may be 
willing while the iiesh is w^eak, or the spirit may be weak in energy while it is good 
iu intention. 2. It the fulfilment of every uwrh of faith, St. Paul agrees with 
Bt, James that faith shows itself by works. But be sees deper into the difficult a,\s 
uf weak human nature. 'Phough our trust and fidelity prompt us to ohetUcnfc service, 
innumerable hindrances 'mtervene and frustrate our energies. We need that Go I 
should establish the work of onr hands. ■ Even when we sow and water will lie must 
give theintuase, 8, The accomplishment of these ends depends on u ght gf pnmr, 
Goodness without strength is futilew ,But the strong God infuses strength (Ps. Ixxiii, 
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up to this great result. 1. The Christian lives for Christ Christ is tho cT.ief 'n'! 
stoueof the fini.shMi temple as well as the Foundation ’ with whicli the huildfn”**^' 
begun He i.s_ the Omega as well as the Alpha. Wrberin whh tin irM 

we eml ^ Leceiving all our grace from Christ, we are to devote our lives to 1 ^ o’ 

a^*dn^rr''“" ®«ister to his wants directlv 

as did those women who pjave of their substance during his eirtlilw ^ 

though we can do so virtually when we «ive to his brpthiwi Ttni- , ^ 

his glory as directly as did tiose disdldos cL tS r ;anneh 

hailed his entrance into Jerusalem with shouts of praise ’"T m^cL-al ^ 1 ^ 

Christ hy glorifying his Name. Tho Name is not me eTy the dislV c h i s " 

but the de.senptive characteristic. To Jesus there is o-iv™ “tiin v.,! , * “i' .‘'ih'^‘bition, 

every name” (Phil. ii. 9). I-lis Name is what Vs hnoi n h h m an , 

8.e. his fame. 8o we speak of one making a name We cannot add to ri i '*™’ 
and glorioiisness of our Lord. But we can make his f-imf m VI ^ greatness 

and more highly e.xalted among men. ^ ^Pread 

II. HEN THE ICaME OF OhRTST IS GLORIFIED HIS PFm>rp mrr^ 

mere is a prospect of glorification for Christians. The doleful V VL oTt T^' • \ 
siiftcrer is not to be the only song of the Church Nnt V, - ^ I I J' ispised 

hut exaltation will succeed hundliation. ThfllmVsalon kr? 

and persecuted community living amoncr cruel scornfill m Vi 
condition was not to l,n ii«ighl.our.s. 'Ihis trying 



is signilicmtr (i) WeViiist not seek our o™ ° IVv ^^^er 

leriii t 

bJjtV£:fS-him.“Ail fK£ S''£i:Ha,r1l^"’''* 

■\Vithour him we are shamed and dark and dead ' comers irom Christ. 

people worthy of tlieir calling for this evpre'=s mirooV ?i,.,t ktf^ baud 'voiilu count his 
etc. (ver U). We glorify Christ by our C; ^ Ko rai^^ 
duct dishonours our Lord. The richest anthem Z I- ' ^ 
a pure and useful Christian life. Our own "Iwy ^8180 onwlv!'^'*! i* 

Ohnst has been fruitful. 2. It denends on rfirLJ * I’Uiswble when our life in 

grace,” etc., f.e. the glory correspondho therm™” “ “according to the 

Will b. r.iLTJgS b5.'^tSZ 


exposition. 


ohaptib n. 

Contents. — The apostle now proceeds to 
the principal object which he had in view 
in writing this Kpistlo. The Thessaloniaas 
had ado£>ted erroneous notions conceniing 
the advent; they suppjosod that the day of 
10 Lord wus imminent^ and, in consequence 
ol this belief, they were thrown into a state 


of osoiteraont and alarm. Tlie apostle 
reminds them of his former iiiNlriicliims on 
this subject; how hp !,n,l told (l,cm that 
TOforo tho coming of ti e dav of the Lord 
there should be a groat r,p, ,.das>, and tho man 
of sin, whoso nature an, I char,.cleriHtics lie 
haddoBcrifaod to thom.rfinuia bo revealed; 
bw that at preoent tiierc was a restraining 
influence which preveuted hii uppearanca 
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When that restraining influence was removed, 
the man of sin would bo rovealechaccompanied 
%yith powers and signs and wonders of false- 
hood, and would succeed iu deceiving those 
wiio were dettitute of the love of the truth, 
Then would the Lord Jesus Christ come and 
destroy him by the breath of his month and 
the appearance of his presence. The apostle 
tiianhs G od that the Tliessalonians, on the 
contrary, were chosen to salvation and to a 
participation of the glrjry of the Xord; he 
exhorts them to stand fust in the instruc- 
tions which he had delivered them ; and he 
concludes with a prayer for their consolation 
and conflrmation. I 

This chapter is involved indifficuUies; it i 
is the obscurest passage in the writings of ; 
Paul ; it is pre-eminently one of those things ' 
in his Epistles which are hard to be under- . 
stood (2 Pet. iii. 10). But it is to be ob- 
served that the description of the man of 
sin, though obscure to ns, was not recessarlly , 
obscure to the Thessahmians. They had ; 
information on this point which we do not 
possess. Tiie apostle, when at Tliessalonica, 
had iusiriicted tlicm in this subject, and 
to tliese instructions ho refers in the de- 
scription wdiieli ho here gives (vers. 5, G). 
NTor was the inroruiiition whi<3h he iraparfed 
to tliem indeiinite and general, but deiinile 
and precise. He had described tlie nature 
of the apostasy, the characteristics of the 
man of sin, and the iniluences which retarded 
his manifestation (vers. o, 4); and if these 
points were known to us, as they were to 
the Tliessalonians, ntost of the ol^scurity 
which on this prediction would dis- 

appear. A fc present wm give the exiiosition * 
of the passage, reserving the discussion of 
the various theories concerning its interpre- 
tation to an excursus at the end of the 
chapter. i 

Ver, 1. — How; literally, hut; a particle of 
transition. We heseeoh you. Passing from 
what he besought God for them to what ho 
beseeches them. Brethren, by. Considered 
by some, os in the A.V., as a form of adjura- 
tion. Thus Calvin : He adjures believers 
by tlie coming of Christ ; for it is customary 
to adjure by those things which are re- 
garded by us with reverence,” But such a 
construction is unknown in the New Testa- 
ment, and is besides uni^aturah Others , 
render the preposition in behalf of’* or** In i 
theinterest of,” “ as though he were pleading, • 
in honour of that day, that the j 



of it might not be a source of disorder in the 
Church ” ( Jowett) ; but such a sense is too 
arUliciak It is best to render «it “concern- 
ing,” or, as in the B.V., “ toucliing.’^ The 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Soma 
(\Vhitb 5 % Hammond) suppose that by the 
coming of the Lord Jesus was here meatit 
his coming in spirit at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and that the apostasy was the 
revolt of the Jews from the Komnu’s ; the re- 
straining power being diflerontly interpreted. 
But this is a forcctl and extravagant inf erpre- 
tation, and is completely overthrown i)y what 
the apostle says in the next verse, for the 
destruction of Jerusalem was imminent. 
Besides, the Tliessalonians, who w'ere chiefly 
Gentile converts, were too distant from Jeru- 
salem to be much troubled by the destruc- 
tion of that city. By the coining of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, then, is here meant, m 
is the uniform meaning of the phrase in 
the writings of Paul, the second advent. 
And by (or, concerning) our gathering to- 
gether unto him. The word translated 
gathering together ” occurs only once again 
in the New Tea^tament, where it is used with 
reference to the assembling of Oliristians for 
worship (Heb. s. 35). HcTe it is used with 
roltTeuce to the assembling of believers to 
Christ, when he shall be roveakd from 
heaven ; it refers, not to the raising of the 
dead, but to the gathering togotiierof those 
who (ire then alive (see 1 Thess. iv. 17). 

Ver. 2.— That ; to the end that, the purpose 
for which the aj-ostle besought the Thessa- 
louians. Ye be not soon ; quuMy. This has 
been variously interpreted, “so soon aftermy 
exhorhition,” or “so soon after my departure 
from Thessalonica or “ so soon after your re- 
ception of the gosptd,” or “ so soon after this 
opinion of the imminence of Cinist’s coming 
was promulgated.” Others refer it to man- 
ner rather than to time— “soon and witli 
sm.’dl reason” (Alford). Shaken; agitated 
like the waves by a storin,astho word signi- 
fies. In mind; or mthex, from your mind; 
from your sober reason. Or be troubled; 
a still stronger expression; “terrifled.” 
Neither by spirit; not any falsely under- 
stood pro]>liecies of the Old Testament, nor 
any mistaken revelations, whether by visions 
or dreams ; but prophetical discourses deli- 
vered by members of the Cluireh in a state of 
excitement, announcing the immediate com- 
ing of Christ, and which were mistaken for 
Divine commiu neat Ions, There does not 
appear to have been any intention to deceive; 
the Tiie.ssalmiiana envd in neglecting “to 
try the spirits’* and to ‘‘prove the pro- 
phecies.” For by word; not any traditional 
word of Christy nor any misinterpniiatioii 
of his prophecy concerning the deatructimi 
of Jerusalem* nor a cairn 
’tloa from prophetic ufetertocea; wt '.tha 
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report of some of tbe aposile*s ^Yor<ls, either 
errooeoiis or misuTulcrstood. Kor hy letter. 
Kot tlie apostle’s former Epistle to the Thes- 
saloniatis, the passuges in which concerning 
the advent had been iiiisinterpreted (Paley) ; 
for, if this were the case, the apostle would 
have expressed himself more plainly and 
would not have repudiated it; but some 
letter, eitlmr forged in the apostle’s name or 
pretending to inenleale his views. As from 
us. 'These words apply to the last two par- 
ticulars : Let no pretcnrled saying or pre- 
tended letter of mine disturb you in this 
matter.” As that— to the effect tliat — ^the 
day of Christ; or, as the best manuscripts 
read, of the Lord, Is at hand ; literally, is 
present, so R.V. The verb is so translated 
in the other passages where it occurs (Itom. 
viii, 38 ; 1 Cor. iii. 22 ; Gal. i. 4 ; Heb, ix. 91, 
except in 2 Tim. iii. 1, where it ought also 
to have been so rendered. It is, however, 
difficult to conceive how the Thessalonians 
could think that the day of the Lord was 
actually present. We cannot imagine that 
they thoiiglit that Christ had already come 
for judgment. To escape the diiliculty, 
some conceive that “the day of the Lord” is 
not identical with “ the coming of the Lord,” 
but that, besides the actual a<lvent, it in- 
cludes the events which are its antecedents 
and concDiriitants (Eadie). It appears, how- 
ever, best to suppose that the word is a 
strong esprc.ssien fur the imminence of that 
day ; that (he hour of the advent was about 
to strike. The Thessalonians ought always 
to be living in a state <*f preparation for the 
day of the Lord, as tiiat day would come 
smidenly and unexpectedly; but they wxro 
not to be bo impressed with a sense of its 
immediutene^s as to be deprived of their 
sober reason. 

Ver, B.— let no man deceive you by any 
means; in any way, not only in any of the 
foregoing methods, “by spirit, or word, or 
letter,” but in any way wdiatever. For (that 
day shed! not eorne). The bracketed words 
arp not in the original, Imt are correctly 
supplied for the compddion of the sense. 
Except there come a lalling away; or, the 
apostasy ; namely, that apostasy about which 
tho apostle, when in Thessalonica, had in- 
structed his readers. The fulling away here 
alluded to is evidently religious, not political. 
Htuce it cannot be the revolt of the Jews 
from the Itonuins, or any of those revolts 
and disturbanois which then occurred in 
tho wu>rld. Nor must we conceive 

that the man of sin himself is here meant; 
for this apostasy precedes his coming 
— prepares the way for his advent; it is 
not the res'jit, but the cause, of his appear- 
ance. The word, then, is to be taken gene- 
rally to donote that remarkable falling 
away ** from Christianity concerning which 


Paul had instructed the Thessalonians (eom|:>. 
1 Tim. iv. 1 — 3). First ; namely, before the 
coming of the day of the Lcrd. And that 
man of sin; in w’hom sin is, as it were, 
personified, as righteousness is in Christ. 
Be revealed. The apostle considers the man 
of sin as the couiitiipart of Christ; as 
Christ wus revealed, so shall the man csf sin 
be revealed. The son of perdition; whose 
sin necessarily conducts to perdition; not 
here the perdition of liis follow'ers, but his 
own peidition. The same name which was 
applied by our Lord to Judas Iscariot 
(John xvii. 12). 

Ver, 4. — Who opposeth; or, the opposer, 
taken substantively. The objtct of"* oppo- 
sition is not so miieli believers, as Christ; 
he is antichrist, tho opponent of Christ. 
And jtt antichrist is not Satan, the great 
adversary (1 Pet. v. 8; .Lev. xii. 10), for he 
is expressly distingiiislicd from him (ch, ii. 
9), but tho instrument of Satan. As Satan 
entered into tlie heart of Judas Leariot, the 
son of perdition, so docs he take possession 
of tho man of sin. And exaitetli himself 
above; or rather, in n ho.stiie man- 

ner. AH that is called God : not only against 
all the false gods uf the heal hen, but also 
again.st the true God (comp. Ihin. vii. 25; 
xi. Bfi). Or that is worshipped; that is an 
object of worship. The ^ame word that ig 
used in Acts xvii 23, “As 1 pn.-.-ed b^' ainl 
beheld your devotimis” — tin* objects of your 
worship. So that he as Ood. ’I'iie w’ords 
“■as God ” are to be omitted, as md, found in 
the best maiumeri|ds. Sitteth in the temple 
of God. According to some, tho temple of 
Jerusalem (Do Wetfe, liiuemann, Eadie), 
either as it then cxi^le^l or as restored cr- 
cording to tho pro]dieey of Exekled, But it 
aj^peara more correct to relV^r the. expression 
metaphorically to tlic Christian Church. It 
is a favourite metaphor of Paul to compare 
believers in particular, or tho Church in 
general, to the temple of God (comp. 1 Cor. 
iii. 17 ; vi. 19 ; Eph. ii. 20—22). Showing— 
exhibiting—- himself that he is God. His 
sitting in the temple of God was an asser- 
tion of his divinity ; he cluiined to be 
regarded and worshipped as God. This 
was the crowning act of hie impiety; not 
only, like tho Boman emperors, he. denmnded 
to be worshipped as one of numy ginls, but 
he claimed 'to himsedf tlie pr« iN.gatlve of 
the Godhead, nototdy to the exelusiou <4* the 
false gods of heathenism, but even of the 
true God, 

Ver. 5.—- Bemember ye met, that, when I 
was yet with you, I told you these thiags ! 
These words contain a repn;aeh. Had tho 
Thessalonians roinemberetl tho inBiruetions 
of the apostle, they would not have been 
so soon shaken from their sober reason or 
troubled* Tho a|>ostle, when he wai in 
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Thcssalonira, liad told tliem of these thipgs; 
he had iaslrui-ted them conceramg the 
natorc of the apostasy and the coming of 
the man of sin ; so that, as already observed, 
this description, so ohsenre to us, was not 
obscure to the Thc'-salonians,-— they pos- 
sessed the key to its interpretation. 

Yer. 6. — And now. The particle ** now ” 
has been Turiou^dy interpreted. Some con- 
nect it wth the restraining intluexice: 
“And ye know what now withhokletli ; 
hut if so, there would have been a diitcrent 
arrangement of tlie words in the originaL 
Others consider it as a mere particle of 
traiisitioii : “ Now, to pass over to another 
subject;** but there is no transition, the 
apostle continues his description of the man 
of sin. It is rather to be considered as a 
particle of time; “Now ye know, because 
you have been instructed on this point,*’ 
Ye know; Paul having told them when he 
was at Thessalonica. What withholdeth ; 
bindereth. The liindrance does not refer 
to the prevention of the apostle Lorn speak- 
ing freely on this subject, lest he should 
involve himself in political difficulties; nor 
to any delay in the coming of Christ ; but 
to a restraint upon the appearance of the 
man of sin : “ Ye know what prevents Ms 
open man! festatkm.” That he; namely, the 
man of sin. Might be revealed in Ms time; 
literally, in his season; in his proper time, 
tlie tiine appointed by God. Events were 
not yet rip'e ibr liis a])pearance. Just as 
there was a “ fulness of tiiuc” when Christ 
should appear (Chil. iv. 4), ho there was a 
“fulness of time” ^Yhen the man of sin 
should be revealed; there was a series of 
events going on which would culminate in 
bis revelation. The natiiro of this rostruiii- 
ing or withliolding iniluence will after- 
wards be Considered ; whatever it w’as, the 
Thessaloiiians were formerly explicitly in- 
formed, 

Yer. 7. — For the mystery. “Mystery** 
here denotes something which -was unknovra 
or secret before it was revealed (comp. 
Eph. iii, 3—5). So also one of the mimes 
of Babylon, the sent of the antichrist ian 
power, "is Mystery (Kev. xvii. B). Of ini- 
quity; rather, of Jnwhsmess; namely, this 
apostasy which shall precede the coming of 
the man of sin. The genitive here is that 
of apposition — “that iiiysteiy which is law- 
lessness,** wdiosc csseuice and sphere of 
operation is lawlessness. Both already 
work ; or, is already warkingu The mystery 
of iniquity even now works In secret; but 
the man of sin himself will not appear 
until the restraining power be removed. 
Even at the time the apostle wrote the 
fiieeds of apostasy were already sown; the 
leaven of lawlessness was fermenting inside 
Christianity ; the foundations of a false Ohrifr- 


tianity were being laid. Thus the apostle 
warned tho Ephesians that false teachers 
would arise from among tljemselves; to 
Timothy be writes of those perilous times 
which were then ; and, in his 

Epistles, mention is mtido of false practices 
and doctrines, sucli as the worship of angels, 
abstinence from meats, bodily inortiiications, 
and the honour eouren‘e<i on celiliaey. So 
also John, in his Eir-st Epistle, refers to this 
working of this anticliristian power when 
he says, “ Little children, it is the last time: 
and as ye have heard that antichrist shall 

come, even now are there n;any antichrists 

Every spirit that confcssetii not that Jesns 
Christ is come in the flesh is not of God : 
and this is that spirit of antichrist, whereof 
ye have heard that it should coma; and 
even now already is it in the world** (1 John 
ii. 18; iv. 3). “Antichrist does not step on 
tho scene suddenly without any prepara- 
tions; on the contrary, a stream of anti- 
cliristian sentiment and conduct ptitvades 
the whole history of Ihe world ” (Olshausen). 
Only he that now letteth; or, restraineth, 
the old meaning of the word “let.” W/Il 
let These wonls are not in the original, 
and ought to be omitted. Entil he he taken 
out of the way. The whole clause ought fo 
be rendered, “ The mystery of lawlessness 
is already working, only until he who re- 
straineth is removed ; ” when that bikes 
place, when the restraining influence is 
removed, tho myhtcry of lawlessness will no 
longer work secretly, but will be openly 
manifested. 

Yer. 8.— “And then; namely, so soon as 
he that rcatraineth is taken out of tho way. 
Shall that Wicked ; or, tliai lawless owe, in 
who!ii the inystfry of lawlessness is realized ; 
not ditlercnt from, but the same with, the 
“man of sin, the son of perdition.” Bs 
revealed ; apjjear unveiled in all his naked 
deformity. No longer working sccn-tly, but 
openly, and in an undisguiee-d forni ; i>o 
longer the mystery, but the revel ation o! 
lawlessness. The apostle now interrupts 
his description of the man of sin by *an- 
Bouncing his doom. Whom the Lord; or, 
as the bost*attested inanu^eripts read, -wiiom 
(he Lord Jesus, Shall eoxisumo; or ratlier, 
shall slay (R. V.). With the spirit (or, hroaih) 
of his mouth. Various interpretations have 
been given to ill is danse. Sonio refer it to 
tho Word of God, and others to the Holy 
Bpirit* and suppose that the conversion of 
the world is here predicted; hut this is 
evidently an erroneous interpretation, as 
the dooni of antichrist is hero announced. 
Others refer the term to a cry or word, and 
think that the sentence of condemnatioB 
pronounced by the Lord Jesus on the wicked 
is intended. But the words are to foe taken 
literally as a description of the power and 
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irresistible might of Christ at hi# coming — 
that the mere breath of his mouth ia suffi- 
cient to consume the wicked (comp. Isa. xi. 
4, ‘‘He sliall smite the earth with the rod 
of his mouth, and with the breath of his 
lips shall he slay the wicked**). And shall 
destroy (or, annihUate) with the brightness 
(oi\ appearmwe) of Ms coming. The two 
words, epiphany and paroiisiai which are 
elsewhere useti separately to denote the 
coming of Christ, are here employed. There 
is no ground for the assertion that the first 
is the subjective and the second the objec* 
tive aspect of Clirist’s coming (Olshausen). 
The brightness of Christ’s coming is not 
here expressetl ; but the meaning is that the 
mere appcarunoc of Christ’s presence will 
annihilate tlie wicked, 

Ver. H.-~Tlie apostle resumes his descrip- 
tion of the man of sin. Ei^en him; not in 
the original, but necessary for the sense. 
Whose coming. The use of the same term, 
paromia, employed to denote the coming of 
Olivist exhibits the counterpart of the man 
of sin. Is after the working —according to 
the energy — of Satan. Siitnn is the agent 
who works in the man of sin ; he being the 
organ or instrument o£ Satan. With all 
power and signs and lying wonders. Tiie 
adjective lying ** ought to be rendered as 
a .“uKstantive, and applied to all three: 
“ With all powers and .signs and wonders of 
falsehood : ” xvho.se origin, nature, and pur- 
pose is fnlseliood. Here, also, the counter- 
part to I hridt is inanilb.st ; for the same terms 
— “ powt'iv,” signs,” and ‘‘ wonders,” arcem- 
ployed to denote Ida miracles (Acts ii 22 ; 
Ifeb. ii. 4). The miracles of Christ were 
iiuiaeles of trjuh; the miracles of the man 
of .sin wouhl he miracles of falsehuod. There 
does imt seem to be any essential diderence 
Iwtween power."’, signs, and w’onders ; but 
the words are employed as a mere rhetorical 
enumeration. It is not to be supposed that 
the man of sin will be enabled to perform 
real miracles : they arc the wonders of 
falsehood; but still by them his followers 
Will be deceived (emnp. Matt, xxiv, 24). 

Ver, 10.— And with all deoeivableness of 
unrighteousness; or rather, uith all dereit 
of mrighteemmm (It.y.); either with all 
deceit loading to unrighteousness or witli 
all deceit which U unrighteousness. The 
man of sin work.s by deCidt and falsehood ; 
and by means of impo.stnre and won<lers and 
high pretensii'ns lui will succeed in imposing 
on the world. The energetic power of the 
nmn of sin is, however, by no means irresis- 
tlble; only they who pcirisli will succumb 
to it. In them. In the best manuscripts 
the propf>sition ‘'■in” is wanting; tlserefore 
tlie words am to be Immolated for them or io 
ihm. I'liat perish (comp. 2 Cor, iLl5); 
l>»aw8 they received not the love of the 


truth. Kot only did they not receive the 
truth when it was offered them, but, what 
was worse, they were destitute even of a love 
of the truth. By the truth here Is meant, 
not Christ himself, as some expositors think, 
but primarily the Christian truth, and 
secondtirily the truth generally. There 
was in them a wmnt of susceptibility for the 
truth, and thus not only were thc-y juv vented 
embracing the gospel, but tlicy wcjv led 
astray by numenuis errors and dtliu^itm;.. 
That they might be saved. I'iie rosnit 
which naturally would arise from the reerp- 
tion of the truth. 

Ver. 11. — Tor this cause; on ticcomifc of 
tlieir being destitute of a Ii>ve of tlie trudi. 
(Jod shall* send them; or rather, Gml semU 
them ; the present being chosen because the 
apostasy had already commenced, the 
mystery of iawle.ssness was already working. 
Strong delusion; or, « icnrhiug if error 
(E.V.). Those words are not to be w’eakened, 
as if they meant merely that in righteous 
judgment God permitted strong ileinsion to 
bo sent them; the -words are not a more 
assertion of judaiul permission, but of actual 
retribution. It is the ordinance of God that 
the wic.k( d by their wicked a‘.*tions fail into 
greater wickedness, and tluit thus sin is 
punished by .sin; and what is an ordiiuinca 
of God is a]ipointod by Otnl hini.selt. That 
they should lielieve a lie ; or ndlnr’, l/c, 
namely the falsehood which the man oj sin 
disscimiiafc.s Iw Ids deceit of unrightcoiih- 
Bcss. Being destitute of the luvc of the 
truth, tltey are neces.siirily led to blieve a 
lie — their minds arc open to all manner oi 
falsehood and delusion. 

Ver. 12. — That; in order iJmi. The stnie* 
mentof pnrpo.se depending, not U|>on “that 
they should believe a He,” but upon “Gml 
Sends tlmm a strung didiision” — denoting a 
still more remote pmrpose of God. God, as 
the moral Euler of the universe, will pro- 
nounce Sentence, of condemnatioD oeainst, 
them, this sentence being Iho neccs.'ary 
result of their receiving not tiie love uf the 
truth. Its reception -would have been the 
cause of their salvation ; its rujuciion results 
In their condemnation. They al! might ha 
damned; or railier, judgcxl (ihV.). The 
verb employfd does Jiot Imre, or 
where, express tiie idea of cundeumation, 
though this is implied by ihe context. Who 
believed not the truth; naniel}^ the (Jluia- 
tian truth ; their unbelief of it was fhu exm- 
sequence of their -want of loveiif He’ truth, 
ami was iho cause of their being judgtrS, 
But had pleasure in uErigbtootisncis. 'flieir 
delight in unrigiiteousness was wholly In* 
compatible with their belief in ilie t nil it 
tlicir want of faith ftrcfcO, not Irmr. uny defecl 
in their understanding, but twmi the purvor* 
sion of their moral nafare. 
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Here tlie description of the man of sin 
concludes, and hence the second division of 
th.e Epistle closes. The succeeding verses 
should have been attached to a new para- 
graph, being the commencement of the third 
or hortatory portion of the Epistle. 

Ver. 13. — But; this may be considered as a 
simple particle of transition, or as containing 
a contrast to those alluded to in the previous 
verses. I thank God that you are not ex- 
posed to the delusions of the man of sin and 
to tlie destruction of his followers. We, 
By some restricted to Paul, and by others 
as inchiding Silas and Timotheus (ch. i. 1). 
Are bound to give thanks alway to 0od. 
Notwithstanding the disorders which had 
arisen in the Church of Thessalonica, Paul 
had abundant reason to thank God for his 
great grace vouchsafed to the Thessalonians, 
in retaining them in the gospel, and in 
enabling them to abomid in faith and love. 
For you, brethren beloved of the Lord; 
that is, of Christ. In the former Epistle he 
calls them “ beloved of God ” (1 Thess. i. 
4), here “of Christ;” one of the numerous 
indirect proofs in these Epistles of the 
Divinity of Christ. Because God hath from 
the beginning. Some valuable manuscripts 
read, ** because God hath chosen you as first- 
fruits,” and this rendering has been adopted 
by several eminent exj>osltors (Jowett, 
lltjfmann, Eiggonbach); but tho prepon- 
dei-ance of authorities is in favour of the 
reading in our A.Y. The phrase, “from 
the beginning,” docs not denote “from the 
begiiniing of the gospel,” but “from eter- 
nity.” Tlie apostle refers the sp-lvation of 
the Tiicssaiojuaus to the eternal election of 
(>od. Ohosen yon to salvation — the fi.nal 
purpose of God’s election. Through; or 
rather, denoting the elements in which 
the salvation consisted, or, which is the 
same thing, the state into which they 
were e]io^en. Sanctification of the Spirit 
— the Divine side — and belief of the truth — 
the human side of the element in which the 
salvation was realized. 

Ver, 14.— “Whereunto j to which. The 


reference being to the whole clause, being 
“chosen to salvation in sanctification of the 
Spirit and bdief of the trutli.”" He called 
you. Whom God elects from ciernity, ho 
calls in time. By our gospel ; the gosjxjl 
preached by us. To the obtaining (or, 
acquisition) of the glory of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Difierent meanings have been 
attached to tliese words ; some render them 
“ for the purpose of an acquisition of glory 
to Jesus Christ;” others, “for a glorious 
possession of Jesus Christ ; ” and others, “ to 
be possessors or sharers in the glory of 
Jesus Christ.” The last meaning is the 
correct one. Believers are constituted 
“ heirs of God and joint-heirs with Jesus 
Christ.” 

Ver. 15.— Therefore, brethren, stand fast, 
and hold the traditions. Traditions gene- 
rally denote statements orally delivered and 
reported ; here the word denotes the apostle’s 
instructions in Christianity, whether these 
are given by word of mouth or by letter. 
Which ye have been taught, whether by word ; 
referring to the apostle’s preaching when in 
Thessalonica. Or our Epistle; refertiug to 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

Ver. 16. — How our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
God, even our Father, who hath loved ns. 
These last words, “ who hath loved us,” are* 
to be restricted to God our Father, whoso 
love was manifested in sending hts Son 
rescue sinners from destructi^. And hath 
given us everlasting consolation ; or, emnfort ; 
everlasting as contrasted with the temporary 
and deceitful comhut which the world gives. 
And good hope through grace; or, in (/race, 
“ In grace ” belongs to the verb “hath given 
and denotes the mode of tho gift— of his 
own free grace, in contrast to personal 
merit. 

Yer. 17. — Comfort your hearts, and stab- 
lish you ; or, according to the best manu- 
scripts, sfahlish them, namely, your hearts. 
These verbs are in the singular, but their 
nominative is our Lord Jesus Christ and 
God our Father, thus implying the unity 
between these Divine Persons. In every 
good word and work. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1, 2. — The second advent. 1. The time of the advent. The erroneous notions 
of the Thes'salonians concerning the advent. Our Lord’s references and the references 
in the E|iistles to the advent. There is no reason for the assertion that the apostles 
believed in or taught the immediate coming of Christ. They announced the certainty 
of the advent, but the precise time was not within the sphere of their inspiration. 
2. The practical influence which the doctrine of the second advent should have upon us. 
Negatively, it should not deprive m of our sober reason or fill ns with alarm* Posi- 
tively, its certainty should inspire us with hope and fill us with joy; its uncertainty 
should stir ns up to watchfulness and preserve ns in patience. We must not measure 
by our impatience the, purposes of Mm, with whom ** one day is as a thonsand year%,,arli4 ; 
a tbonsana years, as one day**^: ■ ' ’ ? ' ' 
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Ver. 3. — Importance of religious hmwhdge. We are snrroimdcd l>y many mil\ieacoB 
tenclin" either to lead ns into eiTor and delusion, or into scepticism and infidelity. We 
Tnr,Kt add to oiir faith knowledge, and seek to be rooted and gruimded in the faiti), 
'i‘ho tiMidi oudit to be the great subject of inquiry. Let us cultivate ilie love of tl.o 
liaith ; ht us pursue the truth wherever it leads, lest we Khouid render ourselves liable 
TO tlie condemnation of those who believe not the truth, but liave pleasure in \m- 
lighteousness; and lest we should b© led from error to error, and be lost in a perfect 
maze of falsehood. 

Vera. 3—0. — The doctrine of antichrist Antichrist is the caricature or coimtf r|wfc 
of Christ. 1. He is the man of sin, the personification of iniqtuty; whereas Christ 
is the righteous One, the person ification of righteousness. 2. Me is the mystery uf 
iniquity whereas Christ is the mystery of godliness. S. His advent is announced 
by tlie same word as the advent of Clirist 4. Bis coming occurred in its proper season ; 
so also Christ came in the fulness of time. 5. His coming is after tho working of 
Satan ; whereas Christ's coming is in the power of the Holy 0-host. Cl He performs 
miracles of falsehood, a counterpart of the real miracles which Christ performed. 7. 
He sitteth in the temple of God, thus occux\ving the ]a’oi)er scat vi Christ. 8. He 
shows or exhibits himself as God, whereas Christ is the true maniffsiatii?n of the God- 
head. In short, the kingdom of light which Christ has established has its counterpart 
in the kingdom of cm iiness. 

. Yer, 13. — l^'anctification. 1» Its nature* It denotes separation and consecration. 
It consists in the mortification of sin and the production of holiness. 2. Jis ji'Opprtm, 
Universal, adapted to our peculiar characters, cl isccnii Me, progressive, in this life always 
imperfect, constant, and eternal. 3. Jts Author. The- Ihdy Soh it the in lined ;nte 
Aiitlxu; it is his peculiar office to produce holiness in the scuil He not only puritWs 
our affections, but takes up his abode in our hearts. 4. Its in^fniment The belief of 
the truth. 'IliG instrument with which the Spirit works is Iho Word of Cud. We 
must noL. these two; the a^iency of the Spirit and the im^lrumentality of the 

Word arc both equally essential and equally inqKutaiit 

¥er. 15, — Jktmtmi cf ScHpiure. Whilst we reject the false and wrong, we must 
hold fast to the true and right. This is an age of 'testing, 1. We must examine the 
evidences of tic Word of God, 2. We must endeavour to find out its tne.ming by 
careful study, and by prayer for the guidance and ieaebfu*^ of (I d> 3.' We 

must bring all doctrines and opinions to the test of Beriptuiv, ai.d draw our belitf from 
fPf, Word of God, and not from the opinions and traditions id' mum 4. Wc must ever 
walk up to the liglit which we have. The Spirit is prunased to guide us into all truth, 
ami if we depend upon him and follow his guidance, we shall not be suffered to 
go astray. 

HOMILIES Bf YABTOIJS AUTHOBS. 

Vers. 1, 2.— A misappi-^emmi respecUng the time of tM second mdrent The ap>srle's 
main design in this Epistk is to correct a most disquieting error that !nui arisen upon 
this |)oint. ^ 

I. I'iiis X'AKIC IN TiiH Th»alonuk CiluacH. L M was couerrniug the date of the 
second coming of Ohist “Touching th© coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ancf our 

f athering tog* ther unto him,” Tho fects of this aiigtist event had been proplndicallv 
escrikfd in fhe First Epistk. (%) It was the personal coming of Christ In “tho ch;V 
of the Lord ” to judge tho and tho dead. (2) It was an event involving thinV 
“gathering together unto him” to meet the Lord in the air: a happy meeting, a 
marvel iously glorious sight. 2. The misamrehemion earned a mrUfirmic. “Thr.t 
ye be not soon shaken. In mind, or be troubled ‘ — like a ship tossed ! 1 |hjh a atormy sem 
It was this deep agitation of mind, this consternation and surprbe, which led to the 
imselfekd spirit that manifested itself }a the 1 hessalonlaii rhurcln Errors In the 
region of dispensational l^ath often have this tendency, S, The pank wm dm to one 
or other of three sources* “Helther by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as fl*om us,” 
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(1) It may bare barl its ori.;m in some pretended revelation or spiii'tial utterance in 
the Tbcssalonian Churcb. Our Lord bad predioted fiUse alarms of ibis sQrt, ^*Then 
if any man sbali say unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or there; beliovo him not” (Matt, 
xxiv. 2o). (2) Or it may have come ‘Hhrough word,” that is, -word of month, sup- 
pusc<l to be spoken by the apostle diirino; bis visit to Thessaloniea. (3) Or through 
lofer as from us,” appa rent iy forged letters such as had already become rife in the 
iMily Otiurch. 

JI, The GKOI 72 C& of the pahio. that the day of the Lord is now present.’^ 
This is tbe'correct translation; not **it is at hand/’ 1. It couM inspire m terror for 
the Themiloniuns to humj iUti the day was at hand, for ibis bad always been the 
apostle’s teachincr, as well as that of all Scripture (Matt xxiv.; Horn. xiii. 12; Phil 
iv. 5; Heb. X. 25, 37 ; Jas, v. 8; 1 Pet iv. 7), They had been already familiar with 
the ductrino, whudi ought rather to have filled their iiearts.with. traiisceadent gladness. 
2. Their <iuqni tude and distress arose from the belief that the Lord had alre^y, come. 
wiihiiLt their shuring in the glory of his kingdom, 'Ihcir relatives were still lying in 
their graves without any sign of resurrection, and they themselves saw no sign of that, 
tran.sformation of body in themselves that was to bo the prelude to their meeting, the, 
Lord in the air. The apostle tells them distinctly that the day has not come,, atid 
that the signs of its approach had not yet been exhibited. — ^T. 0. 

Ters. 3 — S.'^The rise of the apostasy and the revelation of the man of sin mzist 
precede the second advent. This fact would assm*e them that a period of time of at 
least indefinite extent would intervene before the day of the Lord. **Let no- man 
deceive you by any means.” 

I. The comixg of the apostasy. Because the day will not set in unless th.ere 
come tlie apostasy first.” 1. The apostasy is so described because it was already familiar 
to their minds through Jm oral teaching^ Bemember ye not, that, when I was with 
you, I was telling you of these things 2 ” 2. It poinis to a signal dffmtion from ike 
Christ iun faith. We imagine that the primitive Churches were signally free from 
error or fault of any sort. The apostle himself notes tho signs of begiiming apostasy 
even in his own day, (1) The my.stery of lawlessness doth already work.” (2) 
There were fur himself “perils from false brethren.” (3) There were in the Church 
iiself “ eiieiriies of the cross of Christ.” (4) Later still “many deceivers bad entered 
into the world.” (5) The apostle foresav/ that the evil “ would increase unto more 
tiugodiiness.” (6) This apostasy’ was to prccalo the revidation of the man of sin,^ not 
to be regarded as identical with it. Yet tho two movement.^ were not to be regarded 
as iiidependent of each oiher, except is the order or time of their development. 
(7) Tho signs of the apostasy in Christendorn; are to be seen principally in tho 
Papacy, but likewise in the kindred erroiis. and corru[)tlons of the Crreek Church as 
well as in the delusions of Mohammedanism. The elements of the apostasy were, 
however, to be gathered up and concentrated at last in a single person as their final 
embodiment. 

n. The bevel ATiON of the man of ma, “And that man of sin he revealed, the 
son of pmditiun; w'ho oppose th and exalteth himself above everyone called Got!,, or 
an objert of worship.” His characteristics are here distinctly doscril sod. 1, He dom 
not reqrrvse^it a system of error, like Mormnirni, or the palpal Mei'iiTohy, or a succession 
of popes, hut a single person. The man of sin has not yet appeared. Yet Bomanism, 
or the papacy, comprehends much that is involved in the idea, of this terrible person, 
who, however, goes beyond it in the appalling extent of his wickedness. The passage 
is not symbolic, but literal. It is a literal person who is described. 2. He u “ the 
son of perdition^ (1) Not because, he brings min to others, but (2) because, he is 
himself doomed h> ruin — agoing literally to. “his own place,” like Judas, who may be 
regarded as a type of Mm. B, Em boumlhBs. mi Mmphemoms mswnpiion^, (J) 'J5is 
opposition to every G'od, tme and falsn. (2) His self-eleYalion above? every 
true aud false. His action recalls the prophecy of Daniel: “The king shall do 
ane^ciording to Ms wfllj smd he shaE' exalt him^f above evoiy 
marvellous’ things* agMail the Go4of gels’* (Dan., xi. 3 |)k This, 
a-polytheis’iiaklng. refem toi-lie man of m m r€|>ti41WWi,wi 

aa'If he represented a Mgw anflhlng* 
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description does not apply to the pope or the pax^ncy : (a) Because the pope, though the 
head of a syetem of idolatry, does not oppose God or exalt hi ins^df above him, but rather 
owns himself a servant of servants of the most high God/' and blesses the people, 
not in his own name, but in the Name of the Triune God. (^) Because, instead of 
exalting himself above God or objects of worship, he multiplies the objects of worship 
by the canonization of new saints, and submits, like the humblest of his followers, to 
tiie worship of the very saints he has made, (y) Because the pope, tliough guilty of 
arrogating almost Divine powers to himself, does not supersede God so as to make 
himself God. The man of sin “sitteth in the temple of God, showing tebat he 

is God.” Though votaries of the papacy have often given Divine titles to the popes, 
the Popes have never assumed to be God, but only vic^ars of Jesus Christ on earth. 
They have claimed to be viceroys of God. The temple of God cannot be the Tatican ; 
nor the Christian Church, which is an ideal building ; nor can Rome bo regarded as the 
centre of the Christian Church. (5) Because this prophetic sketch contains no allusion 
to strictly papcil |)eciiliarities, such as idolatry, either as to the Virgin Mary, saints, 
angels, or relics, the invention of purgatory, priestly absolution, bloody fanaticism, 
debased casuistry, lordship over the world of spirits. {&) The descrix3tioii applies to 
the man of sin— the lawless one — for whom the Papacy prepares the way by a long 
course of apostasy Irom the truth, (a) This terrible person is to oppose God and all 
worship of every sort, and may therefore be regarded as an impersonation of infidel 
wickedness. 0) He is to sit down in the vacated “ temple of God ” and claim all the 
attributes of divinity. He sits down in God's place — for the tenrple is God's dwelling — 
in some actual temple, and appropriates it to his own use, Wherever the scene of this 
marvellous usurpation may be, it signifies the obliteration of all Christian interests and 
the triumph of atheistic malignity. When the Lord comes, “shall he find iaith in the 
earth?” We see how Positivism in our own day has forsaken the worship of a 
l>ersonal God and betaken itself to the worship of concrete humanity. The man of 
sin will use the papacy as Auguste Comte travestied it in construoting forms of Posi- 
tivist devotion, by turning it into some darker shape and making it the tremendous 
instrument of the world's final ruin, 

III. The check to the full i>evelopme5?t of the mak of sin. “ And now what 
restraineth ye know, in order that he may be reveak‘d in his own time. JB^or the 
mystery of iriiquity is already working only till he who now restraineth be taken out 
of the way,” These words imply : 1, That the aposhisTf nm ahradt/ in hehiff; for “ the 
mystery of lawlessness is already working.” The tw'o, if not identical, are closely 
connected together. (1) It antagonizes Christ, %vho is *'the mystery of godliness” 
(1 Tim. iii. 16). The mystery is a process, not a person, yet it works against tlm 
person of Christ. (2) Many of the elements of the “ apostasy ” were in existence in 
the days of the apostles, at least in the gorm-state. The Epistle to the Colossiaos and 
the Second Epistle to Timothy point to an early develoxunent of Gnostic error which 
found its place in due time in the papal system (Col, ii. ; 2 Tim. lit.). The self^doifying 
tendency was manifested in the conduct of several of the Cicsars. 2. Th^ words imply 
that theworkmgof the apostasy was still undefined and as yet tmguesBed at It was 
still “ a mystery/' to be revealed in due time. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
gradual growth of error in the patristic age. False opinions held by pious Fathers in 
one age were held by errorists in the next age to the exclusion of the truth. 3. The 
words imply thaty as the apostasy would last through ages^ the check would likewise 
exercise a continuous effect The common ojiinion is that the Roman empire was the 
restraining power upon the development of the man of sin. It was certainly such upon 
the course of the apostasy, which was to prepare the tvay for the man of sin. .It held the 
I^apaoy in check till it was itself swept away b^r barbarian violence. Because It has 
passed away, It does not follow that the man of sin must have been revealed at once ; 
for other checks have been supplied, and are being still continuously BU|>plied, In the 
|X)lily of nations and in the face of Divine truth, to restrain the last terrible inanifeeta- 
llcn of his power, 

IV. Tm mm of the mah of sm. Whom the Lord Jesus shall consume with 

: the breath of his mouth, and shall destroy with the appearance of his coming.” 1. yAli 
dfm to the Word and i^irU of OhrM umMng in ike minds qf mm/m* the 

of a»M(d%rMmn error md mntithefsHc wMedmess^ iut to the adml 
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personal advent of Jesus Christ, 2, The language implies the suddenness and the 
iornpleteness of the overthrow of the man of sin, who thereby becomes the son of pe 7 'di* 
tionJ 3. The picture presented may he identical with the Qog and Magog conspiracy 
vjhich is to follow the millennium^ (Eev, xx, 7, 8.) The Lord ])uts the question, 
“When the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith in the earth (Luke xviii. B). 
Thus the apostle assures the Thessaloniaus that the day of the Lord cannot have 
come, because all the events here pictured must happen before that great and terrible 
day.— T. 0. 

Yers. 9 — 12 . — The methods of the man of sin and the retribution that overtakes his 
victims. The apostle, after telling the doom of the man of sin by anticipation, goes 
back upon his description so as to bring out the contrast between the coming of Christ 
and the corniDg of his arcdi-enemy. 

I. The methods op the man op sm. “\Yhose coming is after the working of Satan 
in all powers and signs and prodigies of lying.” 1. The sou7'€e of all this wonder^ 
uv7'hing acHvitij — Satmi. There is more than human depravity at work in this 
tiemendous revelation of evil power. As Satan is a liar and the {'ather of lies, he will 
stamp fiilsehood upon the whole system, which he will elaborate with superhuman 
craft for the misguidance of men, 2. The char'acki* of tJus activity. It is external 
and internal. (1) It is external — in powers and signs and prodi;j,ies of lying.” (c«) These 
are to be a mimicry of Christ’s miracles, for the three w^ords here used are twice applied 
'to our Lord’s miracles (Heb, ii. 4; Actsii, 22). {h) They were not real miracles, as 
if they had been done by Divine powder, but jugglers’ tricks or such-like startling 
wonders as might delude ** the perishing ” into the belief that they were done by 
Divine powxu. The signs were to be as lalse as their author, (c) Their design was to 
attest the truth of the doctrine of the man of sin. (2) It is internal — in all deceit of 
unrighteousness ” — so as to pass sooner for truth. Guile marks his whole career, and 
unrighteousness is the aim and result. He “speaks lies in hypocrisy;” “by good 
words and fair speeches he deceives the hearts of the simple” (1 Tim. iv. 2; 
Bom. xvi. 18). The ministers of Satan can as easily transform themselves into minis- 
ters of righteousness as Satan himself become an “ angel of light ” (2 Cor, xi. 14, 15). 
S. The effects of this wo7ide7'-wo)dmig acfmty. They are confined “ to those that are 
perishing.” It is not possible “ to deceive the elect” (Mark xiii. 22). Those who are 
blinded to the glory of the gospel are in the way of easy deception (2 Cor. iv, 3), 
It is those on the w‘ay to perdition who are so easily deceived. 

II. The KETRIBUTION THAT OVERTAKES THE VICTIMS OE THE MAN OF SIN. “ BccaUSe 
they received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved.” The causes of the 
success of the man of sin are first described on the side of man and then on the side of 
God. The whole case is one of just retribution. 1. The sin of the pe7Hslvmj, (i) The 
truth was that which brought salvation near, disclosing at once their need of a Baviour 
and the readiness of Christ to save them. (2) They did not receive it, though it w^as 
oficred them, but rejected and despised it. (3) They rejected it because they had 
“ not the love of the truth.” Without this love, the truth will do us no good ; it must 
be received into the heart as well as the head. Augustine prayed, “ Lord, make me 
taste that by love which I taste by knowledge.” 2. The Divine retidbutionfor the sin 
of the perishmg, “ And fur this cause 0-od is sending them an inworking error, that 
they should believe the lie” of the man of sin. They rejected the truth of God; God 
will, as a judicial, punitive infliction, send them blindness so that the error of the 
man of sin will be received as truth. “ A terrible combination when both God and 
Batan are agreed to deceive a man I” There is a double punishment here. (1) They 
will actually believe the lie of the man of sin. Sin often in the moral government of 
God is punished by deeper sin. Those who care nothing for the truth are easily 
seduced into the worst errors. Mon wdll at last become so perverse as to call “ evil 
good, and good evil.” (2) They will be finally judged for the pleasure they have taken 
in unrighteousness. “That all may be judged who believed not the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness.” It follows ; (^a) That error is not an innocent thing. It 
has practical issues of the most momentous character, (ff) That it is a fea.rful 

of the human soul to take pleasure In what Gml hates, (c) That God allows the sin 
and madness of men to develop themselySas to their fullest extent, {d) That God in this 
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way will be finally justified in their judgment ; be “ will be justified in his speaking, 
and shall be clear in his judging ” (Ps, li. 4). — ^T. 0. 

Yem ISj 14* — Apostolic thanksgiving for the election and the mlUmj of the 2%ma- 
lonims, I. The Diyihe election. “ God hath, from the beginning chosen yo\L” 
1, There is an election according to grace^' (Horn. xi. 5). It is not to be confoiLnde<l 
with the calling, which is an eftectof it. “ Y^hom he predestinated, them be also called ” 
(Eoin. viii. 30). Our salvation is always traced to his own purpose and grace wddeh 
wans given us in Christ Jesus before the world began” 2. The dak of Jhe chctlon, 
*^Froin the beginning,” It is *‘froni the foundation of the world” pdpl!. L 4), and 
therefore does not rest upon the personal claims of individuals. 3. Ike means of the 
election. “ In sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” The election is to 
the means as well as the end ; it cannot take effect wirlirmt the means. There is an 
objective as well as a subjective side in the sphere of the election. (1) The sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit. This is the objective side, (a) It implies a spiritual change of 
nature. The Spirit applies the salvation, and regeneration is bis first work, (b) Sancti- 
fication is the evidence as well as the fruit of election. (2) The btdief of the truth,** 
This is the subjective side. Man is not passive in bis salvaiion. (a) As the Spirit is too 
agent, the truth is the iustrumeut of salvation, (b) The truth must be believed in. 
order to salvation. As men are chosen to be saints, they are chosen also to be believers, 
(3) The necessary connection between the sanctification and the belief. It might 
appear as if the belief of the truth ought to precede the sanctificalion of the Spfrit, 
But there cannot be fixith without the operation of the Spirit, while, on the other hand, 
the sanctification is tlirough the truth.” The two are inseparably JoiniHi together. 
4 The end of the election* ** God hath chosen you to salvatiun.” (i) It is not an 
election to Church privileges. (2) Nor to national privileges. (3) But to salvation 
itself, (a) Tliis is salvation from sin and sorrow, death and heil, (h) It is “ the end 
of our faith ” (1 Pet. i. 9), 

IL Thk Divine CATj.XNn. Wherennto he called you by our gospel, to the obtaining 
of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The election issues in the call. 1. The Authrr 
of the calL God, ** There is one Lawgiver who is able to save and to destroy,” Ue 
has the right to call and tlie power to call. Nothing biit Divine power can save the 
soul, 2. The nua ns of the mil ** Our gospel,” Tiu» ministry of tho Wi^rd was tiie 
great instrument in the Bpirii’s hand of their conversion. *;.l The cud of the rail, 
(I) It was to obtain the glory of Christ. It was to be obtained, ma purcliased or 
wrought out by their personal righteousness, (2) Believers are to share in the very 
glory of their iledeeiner. — T. C, 

Yer. 16,' — M'xhortation to a steadfast mimtmmice of apostolic tradiimm* **lliere- 
fore stand fast, and hold the traditions which je have been taught, whether by word, or 
mir Epistle ” 

L The aEouND of this exhoetation. It was their election and calling. There Is 
a perfect consistency between the Divine election and the obligations of Christian duty, 

IL The necessitt of Chbistian STAmiTV. it was s|'»ccially needful at Thesalo- 
nica, In the midst of the agitations and shakings and rostles 8 uc 5 ss’'t!xat prevailed on the 
subject of the second advent. Believers were not " to bl carried about l)y every wind 
of doctrine,” lest ** being led away with the error of the wicked, they should fall from 
their own steadfastness.” They were to "hold fast the bogiuning of thoir confidence” 
and not *‘be moved away from the hope of tho gos|xel” L There is sqfeig in stuMUg* 
2 . There is comfort in it 3. It gives glorg to €tod» 4 . It gim stirugih and mi* 
eoumgement to the weak and mcUlating, 

III. 'The manifestation of this sTABiLim ** Hold fast the Iraditioasd* 1. Theg 
mere of two kmis^ omi mi mitUu* ** Whether by word, or our Kpistk.” (1) They 
includid apostolic doctrines— -"the form of doctrine delivemi to them.” (2) Ai'iostolb 
ordimnees, such as baptism and the Lord’s Supp«, which they had reemved from the 
apsties, as the apostles from the Lot4 <3) A^tolio rules arid uag« for the govern- 
ment of the Church. 2, The trudUiomB in question afford no mrranifor the ’Momwi 
O athdio iootrim of tmiUions kmded dotm thro^k agm* BeeauBe:- (1) The word is 
^liew apjplied to both onl and written teachings (2) The tradition were lot himW 
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dowE from some one anterior to the apostle, and from the apostle liandeii down 
to the Tiicssalonians ; nor were they committed to the Thessalonians to be handed 
down to future ages. They were handed over directly hy the apostle to the Thessa- 
lonians. (3) The doctrine of tradition dishonours the Scriptures, because the traditions 
are said to he necessitated by the defectiveness and obscurity of Scripture. — T. 0. 

Vers. 16, 17. — Frayer after exhortation* The comprehensive prayer for blessing with 
which he concludes is strictly after the apostle’s manner. 

I. The 4XJTHOE3 of the BLEesiisfOS pBAyED FOB. “ Now our Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, and God, even our Father.” The order of mention is unusual, though the 
name of Jesus occurs first in the apostolic benediction (2 Oor, xiii. 1-i). 1. Qod the 
Father is the xilUmate Source of hlessingt as it is through Jesus Christ the blessing comes 
to us. 2, There is axi entire equality between them^ seeing the blessing is attributed to 
both. 3. There is oneness of esseiice, as is indicated by the singular verb used in 
the' passage. 

IL The o bound of expectation that the blessings askep will bb aiviN. 
“ Who loved us, and gave us everlasting consolation and good hope through grace.” 
1, The Divine hve is the trm ground of all our hopes of hJessmgi for it is everksting, 
unchangeable, practical in its ends. 2. The two elements in the Divine gift* (1) “ Ever- 
lasting consolation,” (a) A source of unfailing comfort in the midst of the trials of 
life, springing out of everlasting sources and sufficing to all eternity ; for God is a Goti 
of all comfort,” and if there be any consolation,” it is in Christ, (b) This comfort is 
a gift — a mark of Divine favour, not of iiumaii merit. (2) A good hope through grace.” 
(a) This is the hope of eternal life, which God, who cannot lie, promised before the 
world began” (Titus i. 2). (h) It is a good hope (a) because of its Author; (j8) because 
of its foundation, “through grace;” (y) because of its purifying effects (I John ill. 4). 

Ill, The BLESSINGS PE AY ED FOB. 1 * Ileart-comfort, “ Comfort your hearts,” They 
needed to be comforted on account of their troubles respecting the second advent. 
None but God can give true and lasting comfort “ Thou hast put gladness into my 
heart.” 2. EstuMiskment and perseverance. “ And stabiish you in every good word 
and work.” (1) Tliis blessing is to be sought especially in restless and unsettled times. 
(2) Stability is to be sought in “ every good word,” so that believers may not be carried 
away by “winds of doctrine;” and iu “every good work,” so that they may not he 
shaken by doubt and thus become restless and disorderly in conduct. Instability is 
weakness, as stability is strength. — T. 0, 

Vers, 1, 2. — The day of Christ not immediate. 1. The mistake of the Thessalo- 
NiANS. 1. In itself. The day of the Lord is present; it is already dawning; it is 
close upon us. This thought had taken possession of their souls ; it filled their hearts; 
it left no room for ordinary commonplace duties. They were neglecting these in their 
strong excitement, in their eager anticipation of the approach of the great day. What 
was the use of attention to business, of daily labour, of the quiet performance of their 
accustomed tasks, when the Lord was to be expected at once, when they were to be 
caught up, away from earth and its employnients, to meet the Lord in the air. “ We 
which are alive and remain shall be caught up,” St* Paul had said in his First Epistle. 
They misunderstood his words ; they supposed that it must be during their own life- 
time ; that it might be, that it would be, immediate. 2. Its origin* Spirit, word, or 
letter, “ Believe not every spirit” (St. John said) ; “ try the spirits whether they are 
of God.” There were utterances which claimed to be inspired and wore not so. The 
discerning of spirits was one of the manifold gifts of the Holy Ghost. It vraa their 
duty not to despise prophesying, but yet to prove all things. There were also words 
quoted as if spoken by St, Paul ; letters, too, purporting to come from him. Heu 
misrepresented him ; they attributed the sayings of others, their own, perha|^)3, to the 
holy apostle; even letters, it seems, were current, mid to be the apostle’s, hut,ia#t 
really his. People are perplexed often nowadays by the many differences of opinion 
which exist among Ohristiaas. The fact of this diversity is to ^me an 
tin belief or for sloth In, spiritual things | to, others, a tetnptatiou, a grolt; 
faida* But we see it has been so from the beginnings Thera were of 
this Infant Church of Tkwalonl<^ who 'had, 
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Dear at band— at Corinth. Even in these early days thinp:s which he had said were 
inisumicrstood ; his authority was claimed for words which he had never spoken ; ana, 
srn-mgcst of all, tliere were written letters bearing his name whie i were falsely ascrib^-d 
to him. We have our trials now. We arc troubled, some of us, by the difileubios 
wliich arise from various readings or interpretations, by tiio douhts^ tbrmvn by nioderfi 
waiters on this or that book of Holy Scripture, by the conliict of opinions in tin? Climvh. 
It is some comfort to think that we of this age are not alone in our lemptru ituH; our 
2 ’>osition is notone of such singular perplexity as some of us are apt to think. ^ If we 
])erseverc in piraycr, if we try to live by faith looking to the Lr>nl Jesusf Christ, the 
doubts which vex us will soon be cleared away, 

il. St. Paul’s way of dealing with that hirtakk. L He hf^Vfxles them . Be 
is very gentle with his converts, very earnest too, and affeetimiate; fidl of deep mixiety 
for their spiritual weitare. And it was a matter of gaat importance. St, Paul had 
dwelt much upon the coming of the Lord. The Parousia was a subj ct of much excited 
talk, much stirring of heart among the Tbessahmiaus. Sf. Paul hufi spuken in his First 
Epistle of 'Cmr grTthering together unto him ; ” how ‘‘ we that are alive and remain shall 
ho caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air.” Jr was a prospect very 
blessed, very awful too; it had been opened out in strong, startling words. They 
inferred from bis xvay of expressing himstdf that it was very close at hand, to be looked 
for immediately ; their excitement was intense. He bvs* cubes them to listen. 2. They 
must he mtm , Peligion lies in a calm, quiet walk with God. It Las ins eiiH.itions, they 
are at times deep and strong; it has its enthusiasm, but it is urderotl ai.fi grave. I'hey 
must not allow themselves to be sliaken Irom thdr settle*! jiulgment ; they must not gi\c 
^vay to this trembling, uneasy excitement. They luiist r«‘tnrn to the quiet, steady 
discharge of the common diiths of life; their best streiigih was in quieiues.s and, contf" 
deuce. This was the best preparation for the coming of ihrist. That eomiog was nut 
immediate ; much xvas to happen first. 

Lkssoxs. 1. Learn to be sober, thoughtful, to distrust vxeuement, to live in ]\atieiit 
CDutinuaiice of well-doing. 2. There will be difiiculties, perplcxiiies; they are. trials of 
faith; tiiey must be endured in patience and overcome by faith, d, Pi\|urc for the 
coming of Christ. I'ho best preparation is to perfurm each dut}“ as it cuiaos in faith 
and prayer%s unto the Lord. — B. 0. C. 

Yers. 3 — 12 . — The man of shu I. He musT comk bkj'oui: the pay* the Loud. 
1. Els Tmlation. He is antichrist — the evil eoimterparl of the lady Huviour; 

he has Ids revclati .n, liis apocalypse. There must be an a|osia-y before the coming of 
the Lord — great, notable ax)ustasy. The apostle ha<l Witructi the 1 hcs.-akaiiiuis uFit; 
we need these warnings now. We must not be discouraged wlit-u we see scc| tioism, 
unbelief, rampant around us. Tlu^se things must bt.* ; Htdy Hcripture has lore warned us. 
We must be prepared; Ave must be calm and steadfast, luukhig for the coming of the 
Lord. Buch apostasies there have been ; there have, been precursors of tlie man of sin, 
such as Caiigtda shortly before the date of this Epistle, or Nero shortly after. There 
have been evil men among the of Rome who have exhibiie*i in their lives some ot 
the characteristic features of the antichrist But tlm apostasy is ya to come; the wan 
of sin is yet in the future; the mystery of iniquity is working even noAv ; it is worMiig 
below the surfiice, in secret; hereafter, we know not when, itdvili burst forth open 
day in the revelation of the man of sin. We must not look forward to -It continual, 
unopposed progress of the g08|3el; we must not expect that religion xvill go on in ever- 
extended triumphs, with no checks, no defeats, overapreadiug the earih inon* jiiitl more 
with its blcBseil Infiucnces. Such an expectation is not warrimtod el!hi?r by Scripture 
or by the signs of the tiroes. Scripture tells na of the coming apoMtasy , of tlm rovolaiiwi 
of the man of sin. And In the world the forces of nubelkd and evil are ev'idenlly 
gatheriiig themBolvos for a mighty cjoiillick In our own country, It is ir«e, there has 
been a great revival of religions seal, great love for Christ, muds earnest, self-denying 
work for his sake. But alongside of this there has been a great oiitbursi of infidelity, 
a widespread scepticism, a hatred of revektion, manifesting imelf in the Hfo and works 
of men of Imrning and enltui'e; while ckawhere the revolt against all fornss of authority, 
Divine ami human, has been more ontsfioken and far more ^ idely spread. The armies 
of God and Satan, the powers of good and evil, light and darkness, feltli and uabeli^ 
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seem to lie alrea<ly marshalled in preparation for an awful strngi^le. It must come, 
Holy Scripture warns us; in will culminate in the revelation of the .sin. He 

v.ilf be revealed — out of previous obscurity; the appantion will be imveiled’oat of dark- 
ness. 2. Ills character. He is a person, a man of mighty intellect and giant strength 
of will, who will take advantage of a general development of unbelief and lawlessness, 
and gain fora time a widespread sovereignty. Sin fills his being; it becomes, as it 
were,^ incarnate in him ; it dominates his entire personality. He is “a son of perdition” 
like Judas (compare the common Hebraism, son of death”), destined himself to eternal 
death, invoiving in utter death ail who follow him. He is an adversary, a husnaii 
Satan, filled with all the awful energy, the concentrated malice of the evirune. He is 
the antichrist, the avowed and bitter enemy of the holy Saviour, briuging with hi.s 
intense wickedness the horrible cry of “Ecrasez Pinfame! ” into awful prouiinence. He 
exalts himself against every one that is culled Cfod: he sits in the temple of God, 
reviving the madness of Antiocluis E])inhanes, the impious attempt of Caligula, Such 
a man tb.e world has not yet seen. There have been many outbui'sts oi: wickedness, 
many evil men in the long course of history have risen to sovereign power ; but no one 
yet hascmibined in himself all the characteristics ascribed to the man of sin in this 
Epistle. Jt is a fearful spectacle which is yet to come, ISt. Paul warned the Thes- 
salonians that such things tliere would be, uprisings of malice and jiersecution, anticipii- 
tions of the man of sin. He warns the whole Olmrch throughout ail time that such 
things are to be looked for; that sooner or later, before the end conieth, the man of sin 
himself shall be revealed in all the awful energy of unmingled wickedness, relieved by 
no one trace of goodness. 

IL The onsTACLE. 1. The Thesmlonians knew tvhat U was. St. Paul had told 
them of this during his short residence in Thessaionica. For some reason lie had dwelt 
much on this awhd subject; it must have been necessary for the Tiiessaloniaiis in 
their special circumstances, though we know not why. They had knowlcnlge which we 
have not ; they knew precisely what we cannot find out for certain with all uur search- 
ing. We may bo satisfied that this knowledge, then good for them, is not now necessary 
for us, or it would have been more clearly revealed. “Ye have an unction trom. the 
Holy One,” St. John says of believers, “and ye know all things” — all that we need to 
know for life and godliness. 2, What was 'iif The Homan empliv, th# power of 
Homan law, the emperor as embodying that power. This was the answer of most 
ancient %vriters ; it seems to be the most common aaswer now. Then the power of 
Home checked tiie outburst of anarchy and lawlessness. It is still the majesty of law, 
the authority of well-ordered govenuuente, that fulfils the same office, the mystery 
of lawlessness is working now ; it has not reached its height, it lias not embodied itself 
in the fearful personality of the man of sin. But it is working; and it is a mystery, 
the terrible counterpart of the mystery of godliness. There is a mystery in evil, a 
strange, feai-ful mystery, dark secrets not yet revealed; a mystery which suggests awful, 
heart-rending questionings — questionings which can be quieted only iu his presence w'ho 
givcih rest to the troubled, anxiotis soul. This mystery of lawlessness was working 
even then in the world which the God of love created ; it is working now ; but it is 
held down by the restraining power ; it cannot give birth to the man of sin till ins time 
shall come, the time foreordained in the counsels of God. Then the restraining power 
will be taken out of the way ; lawlessness will prevail, and its creature and embodiment, 
the lawless one, will come. 

IIL His activity. 1. It is hit for a short time. The Lord Jesus shall destroy him, 
and that in an instant, when he cometh. He needs only to speak the word of power ; 
the breath of his mouth shall sweep the adversary into that perdition to which he was 
appointed. The manifestation of ijis coming, the very sight of the awful Judge, shall 
slay the wicked one. This must be our consolation when the dark problems of life 
distress our souls — ^“the Lord cometh” Then shall come the assui-ed triumph of 
righteousness, the crowning victory over all the powers of evil. 2. But it is tremeudom^ 
As God is revealed in Christ, so is Satan revealed in the man of sin, the antichrist. 
The “miracles and wenders and signs” (Acts ii* 22) which God did by Christ are 
parodied by the power and signs and, wonders which Satan will work through the agency 
of the mau of sin. As Christ’s coming Is with power, with his mighty angels in fiamiug 
so is the coming of the lawless jOne with aH power according to tic working oi 
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Satto. Ab God worI?eth in his saints both to will and to do of Ins pod ]d(?asufe, ho 
S atan workQth in this liis representative with all the awful erier;j;y ctf diabolical wicked- 
n^^ss. The antichrist, says Bengel, stands in the same relatfcju to i^atan as Chrisr. to 
God. The antichrist will work miracles, but they are by tlic energy of Satuii, wajinh-rK 
of falsehood. They are not mere deceptions, they are real mimclos; but they tire tlio 
%vorks of him who is the father of lies; and they are lies, inasmuch as they arc intended 
to mislead men into worshipping him as God wdio is the persruiv'ition of t^atnn, the liar 
from the beginning. Lies, too, they are, because they are the signs of a pogver whicli is 
only a miserable inipostuve, wbicli must soon end in d*catli and ruin. 0«r Lf.'rd luis 
warned us (Matt. xsiv. 24) of false Christs and false pr«>phets whose signs and wcinfiers 
should be so startling as to deceive, if it were pcssible, the very elect, 'i liu faiso 
prophet, the second beast, of the Revelation doetli great wonders, so t'nat he maketh 
hre to come down from heaven, and deceiveth them that dwell on the earth by tlm 
means of those miracles which he hath power to do. I'lien there ueiy be, there will Ijc, 
false miracles, lying wonders. Miracles alone do not ahvays provt; tr.e agency tT God, 
but miracles with holiness, works of frith issuing out (»f a life filled with the presence 
of God. The blessed life of Jesus Cbri.st our Lord is a mightier miracle thfin the 
physical wonders which he wnnmht. A life of perfect purity and transcpiideiu holiness 
in the weakness of human flesh, amid all the temptations of this wicked world, is to us 
a more convincing ]>roof of the Divine mission of Olirist than the J^igus from heaven 
■would have been which the Jews so often asked for. The Church must expect the 
coming of lying wonders; she must .stand unshaken ainkl all the devolopments of 
(Satanic energy. The elect will not be deceived, for they will rrci’-rniw dm notes of 
antichrist, ‘‘all the deceivableness of unrighteou.sness; they will rcnivf uber the warn- 
ings of Holy Scripture: Whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of (bRl,’* ‘‘ Ho that 
committeth sin is of the devil; for the devil simicth fnun the begiimiiiL^” 

I¥. Its RESULT. 1. Bechceiodh ihemihui fhvtJf on Ihemrih; not the idect — the 
souls of the righteous arc in the hand of God; but Ihos-* whu luive itnt been st'ahnl with 
that Holy Sjurit of promise which is the earnest of our inheritanc’c, the of that 

seal of the living God which his angel slmii one day set npou the foreM'atLs < 3 f his 
chosen. But there are, alas! those that arc j»orlshlng, ivho have nor pas.'.ctl from tleaih 
unto life thixmgh faith in the Bon of God, hut still abide in death. Hr, eh men the man 
of sin, the lawless cue, deceives and engulfs in his own utter di-s^riiotion. 2, Thvi^ 
own uilfuinefis is ihe mnse of their min, “ God is not willing that; any should 
The true light lighteth every man. It came to them, hnt they recoh’cd it not. They 
rt‘ceivetl not Giirist- He is the Truth, and ha is Love. He canm into the world tliafc the 
world through him might be saved. But they received not him win) is the Way,tim 
Truth, and the Life. Tliey had no love for the trutin no desire for it. 'They were cpiite 
indifl'erent to the truth, though their conscience told them that it was the 'trutli ; they 
were worse than indilfereut, they n^jected it. They might have hvoi) saved ; the truth 
would have made them fme. They might have been sanclified through the truth; for 
the truth of God, received into the heart, hatli power to cleanse, to purify, to sjrve the 
ml But they loved darkness rather than light, Wcause their deeds were evil S. li 
en,ds in jtulicial Mindness, God’s Bpiritwill nut always strive witli man. Lt his awful 
Jwllee he gives over to a reprobate mhid those who |;jer»<'vere in disobtalienco. He 
seadeth them & strong delusion, a working of error. Als virtue Is its own reward, so 
sin i« Its own punish meat Eternal sin (nee Mark HI. 20 In the l»st-iiuppmied reading) 
is the leaHui etid of the obstinate sinner. That hardening of the heart, in which 
Imbitual sin must at last result, is ascri!>ed In Holy Beripturo sometimes to Gocl, iume- 
times to the sinner liimself, sometimes to the deceitful ness of Vin, They are tliflerent 
rrwdes of expressing the same lavr of God’s goveniinent. He has »o ojdcrtal our inomi 
niptim. that aln, when it is grown, brlngeth forth death. Ho lets the r**W Imve 
lr« own will ; he leaves Inia to be ** lof»l of himself, that heritage of woe/ The Spirit 
is %\i£lsdrawn at last from those who iwx, grieve, rosist, his gmeioua infimmees, Bui 
tliew Its Bometliing inore awful atill Kol only did the Spirit of the liord depart froiu 
but ’'‘tti evil apMt from t!^ Lord twibled him/ God himself sends at the 
in hk most awful justioe, the efemsig deliiBion, the lnw‘orkiiig of error, it is the hut 
worse ihau the first; alter which comes that drc*sdM sentence, is imp^sssiblo 
, fc ♦ to renew them again tmlo This Ihoight gives a SKst 



signiiicaBce to every act of wilful, unrepented sin ; every such act brings a n^an nearer 
(how near lie cannot tell) to that most awful state whence there is" no repentance. 
Then comes judicial blindness; the liglit that was within them becomes darkness. 
They would not believe the truth of God, now they believe the lie of the nmn. of sin. 
It is tlie judgment of God. We see indications of it from time to time in the credulity 
of unbelief. Men wdio reject the Bible are sometimes ready to believe anything except 
Gie Bible; they will greedily accept any legend, any scientific liypotliesis, though 
evidently not more than a jirovisional hypothesis, which seems to ci)ntradict tho Bible; 
hoy will deify humanity, they will worship the idol which is the creature of their own 
thoughts rather than the living God. This unbelief sprang out of sin; they *Miad 
pleasure in unrighteousness,” There is such a thing as honest doubt; such were the 
doubts of Asaph, of Thomas. But unbelief in a very large measure comes from moral 
causes. Sin darkens the heart and the mind ; sin always leads to practical, often to 
intellectual, unbelief. ‘‘Everyone that doetli evil hateth the light;’* he walketh in 
darkness; he seeth not the coming judgment. 

Lessons. 1. Be prepared for times of darkness— they must come ; be strong in faith. 
2. If imhelief becomes dominant, still believe; God has forewarned us. 3. "Anarchy, 
confusion, leads to the predominance of sin. “ Give peace in our time, 0 Lord.” 4. Even 
miracles may deceive. Christ remaiueth faithful ; trust always in him. o. Hate sin 
with utter hatred ; it ends in hardness of heart, — B. C, C. 

Vers. 13 — 17 . — St Faults hopes for the Thessaloniaym, 1. He thanks God fob his 
PAST MEUCiES SHOWN TO THEM. 1. Fov their election. He turns fo*m prophecies of 
coming terrors to tiiuu'jl.ts ol hope and consolation. He repeats the ords of ch. L B, 
“Weare bound fo give thanks.” iiefeU the greatnessof Gui’s mercies tothcThessalonumi^. 
Meecies ^]lo\vn to them w'cre shown to him ; he so dearly luvetl tlunn. It was his bouiiden 
duty to thank God fur tluMu; how much more was it their duty to bo thankful for the 
grace granted tu tin ui ! GuU had set his love upon them; God had chosen them from 
the bcginiiiiig. 'liis was the source of their blessedness; not any merits, any good 
deeds, of theirs. Ail our hopjes rest on the eU ctmg grace of God, That thought is full 
of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to g^Hily i>ersons. It was so to the*Thessa- 
lonian Cbristlnns, especially at this time, when awful anticipations of the coinihg end w^ere 
casting a dark shadow over them. That election manifests itself in holiness of Irfe. The 
seal of the Spirit is tiic earnest, the pledge, of the heavenly inheritance. God’s elect must 
feel within themselves the working of the Spirit of Christ, mortirying the wmrks of the 
fiesh, and their earthly members, and drawing up their minds to high and heavenly 
things. The sanctification of the Spirit is the sphere in which the life of election moves 
and energizes. And with the growth of holiness in the heart faith is ever deepened 
and strengthened. The working of the Spirit greatly confirms the faith of eternal sal- 
vation to be enjoyed through Christ ; it convinces the Christian soul with a mighty 
power^ with the certainty of intuition, of the reality of the great truths of the gospel, so 
that the Christian -walks in ever-increasing faith, in the power of that victory winch 
overcometh the world. 2. For the hope of glory, God had predestinated the Tiiessa- 
lonians to be conformed to the image of his Son; by the preaching of St. Paul ho had 
called them to that state of salvation. They were living in a present salvation ; they were 
■ looking forwards to a future glory ; their high hope was the obtaining of the glory of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. His glory will be the glory of his saints, for he has given it them 
(John xvii. 22). They are heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ. All that Christ 
has is theirs in hope ; for Christ himself is theirs, and they are Christ’s. The Christian 
who cherishes this lug# and blessed hope must live in continual thankfulness. 

II. lis UEGBS THEM TO STEADFASTNESS. L In Ifo (f faith. Stand fest, he. safjs ; 
light the good fight of faith. You must do your j>art. God has choson you; ho has 
given you his Spirit ; he has called you to siilvation. Yet you must work out tliatmlva- 
tioij. We need not perplex ourselves with the deep mysteries which thought cannot; 
fathom ; in practice, the duty of perseverance follows from the electing grace of Gkd, 
Be has chosen you ; persevere, for he gives you the power j he stead&s^ for yoa ‘WjOrft 
great debt of gratitude to him who has so greatly loved you. % In dodrine. Hold; lha 
traditions. St. Paul had taught the Tnessalonians by word of moutlu We must 
fpsembar that ^ in all prohaM^j mirmt our four fio^els ’jfet , 



Thessaloriians knew tlie history of our Lord’s life and deaths and the doctrines of tl^e 
Christian failhj only through the oral teaching of St. Paul, The First Epistle was the only 
part of the New Testament Scriptures known to them ; probably the only part as yet in 
existence. St. Paul had taught orally for several years before he began to wu'ite. Oral 
teaching was often misunderstood, often forgotten, as this Epistle shows. But the teach- 
ing of an apostle, whether by word or by writing, was a precious deposit,^ for that 
which he delivered to his converts he had himself received oi the Lord. Be it ours to 
continue steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship. 

IIL He sums up his hopes in a benediction. 1. Ee fioints ihem to^ GorL The 
clause begins in the Q-rcek with the emphatic ayrrls, himsedf. ^ We rniist stand fast, we 
must persevere ; but it is he who establishes the hearts of his chosen ; he only is our 
everlasting Strength, the Pock of ages. The apostle in this place, as in 2 Cor. xiii, 14, 
puts the Saviour’s name first, because it is by Christ that we have access to tlie Father, 
We feel that this order would have been incongruous, impossible, unless Christ were 
indeed God; we feel that tho singular verb could not be used, as it is twice, in ver. IT, 
unless he and the Father were one (comp. 1 Thess. iii. 11). God the Father is our 
Father, St. Paul says emphatically. He loved us ; on his fatherly love rests oiu* election, 
our hope of glory. Ho has given already to his saints eternal comfort, a comfort 
independent of the changes and chances of this earthly life— a comfort eternal, for it 
rests on him who is eternal ; and with that comfort which is present, though not temporal, 
not confined within the limits of time, he has given also a good ho|>e of future glory, 
the blessed hope of everlasting life with God in heaven. And this he has given in grace, 
in the encom})assing atmosphere of his favour, without merit or works of ours. 2, 2/e 
prays that God’s hlessiny may stiU rest upon them. He who loved them, and gave them 
eternal comfort and good hope, will surely comfort and establish them. His first gifts 
arc a pledge of their continuance. He will not leave his work unfiniHhed. His love 
is like himself, eternal. He can shed that blessed comfort into the heart, the inmost 
seat of joy and sorrow. When there is hidden comfort there, outw’ard troubles may 
cause sorrow, but cannot take aw^ay the fulness of joy. He can establish our heart ; 
he can ,give us that established heart, fixed, trusting in the Lord (Ps. cxii. T, 8), 
which the world, the flesh, the devil, cannot shake. Then we shall spi-ak only words 
of truth and love, and do only works of righteousness and faith through that inner 
comfort and strengtii which comes from God alone. 

Lessons. 1. In the midst of dangers there is comfort for the saints ; they are in the 
Iiands of God ; God hath chosen them. 2. Lonk for the evidence of Cbul’s elcelion in 
holiness of life ; without holiness we cannot see him. 3. Be stefulfast; make yuur calling 
and election sure; take heed lest ye fall. 4. Only God can give ** eternal comfort.” 
Seek that precious gift of him; it is given to those whom he stablishes in every good 
word and work, — B. C* 0. 



Vers. 1 — 12. — AntkhrM, L Ebeob EEGABDiNa the comm of Christ, ** How 
we beseech you, brethren^ touching the coming of our Lord Jesus Glirist, and our 
gathering together unto him; to the end that ye be not quickly shaken from your 
mini, nor yet be troubled, either by spirit, or by word, or by Epistle as from us, as that 
the (lay of the Lord is now present; let no man beguile you in any wise.” The apf»Ktle 
beseeches the Thcssaloniaas as brethren, in the Interest of correct views of the «Sf>ming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is his principal topic in both Epistles. The com- 
forting side of the coming is the gathering together of all believers unto him, never to 
be followed by a separation, as set forth in 1 Thess. iv. 17, **Theii we that are alivtv 
that are left, shall together with them ” (the d< ad in Christ who have been raised) ** be 
c?aught up In the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air : and so shall we ever be witli tho 
himL*^ By the way in which he introduces this gathering together, it can be seen that 
it was very attractive to him. It was that in tho coming which ho 6S|>eda!Iy wislied 
. to be conserved. In the beginning of 1 Thess. v. the apostle had distinctly taught the 
uncertaiiUy of tho time of the coming. But representations had boon made to tho 
Thoesalooians that tho^ day of the Lord was actually beginning. Three forms whieh 
these representations might take, or, more probably, did take, are speoiiied* There were 
repi'esentations founded upon pretended prophecy. There were also representations 
. fotmded upon an alleged oral communication of the apostle. There were further 
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sentations founded upon an alleged Epistle of the apostle. The existcrK,‘e anil oircuLv 
fion of a i'abricatcd Epistle seem to be hinted at in the words at tise close of this Epistle: 

The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand, which is the tidctm in ewy Epistic: 
so 1 \?rite7^ If the Tbessalonians accepted of these representatioijs, there was ilaixger of 
their being precipitately shaken from' their composure of mind and even thrown into 
a terrified state, as at sea men are discomposed and even horrified by the bursting of 
a storm upon them. Tlic apostle, therefore, considered it necessary to write this Epistle, 
to put them on tlieir guard against their being led away by these representations. Let 
no man begiuile them in these waj^s, or, making it wider, in any other way. 

II. The ANTICHRISTIAN MANIFESTATION, l" The coniing of Christ to hi j>receded hij 
apostasy, For it will not be, except the falling away come iirst/’ Apostasy ” (after the 
G reek) is the more technical word— apostasy of which the '"1 hi ssalon'ians had been told. 
There is, particularly, meant falling awaj^ from the faith of Christ. It is a movemenfc 
begun by tiiose wdio have been within the Christian circle, and who, after having been 
advantaged by Chilsiianity in outward enlightenment and quickening, Itave ungratefully 
turned away. Or the movement away from Christ may dishonourably be encouraged by 
those who still remain within the Christian circle, but have lost faith in the distinctive 
teachings of Christianity. I’he name of “ apostate ’’ has been given to the Mnip' ror J ulian 
for his signal renunciation of Christianity, but it is a name which belongs to every one 
who in the struggle of life parts with his early Christian convictions, his good tradi- 
tions. Let us see that we are not, in the smallest degree, contributing to the move- 
ment away fi'om Christ. 2. The rtvelation of the man of sin. “ And the man of sin 
be revealed.^* It is now an exploded idea that the man of sin means popery. The 
princij'iai interpreters — Olshausen, Ellicott, Alford, Eadie — hold to the idea of the man 
of sin being o. person. He is supposed lo be the last and worst product of the apostasy. 
He is a car teat lire of Christ, having a mj^stery, and revelation, and nfiracles, and claim 
uf divinity, a coming and preparation, even as Christ has. He is as iuciusivc of all 
the bad forms of humanity, as Christ is of all its good forms. It cannot be said of this 
most unlovely conception that it has the similitude of truth. It cannot be dogmatically 
laid down as a matter of iuterpretatiou that the man ot sin is a person, any more than 
the rcstrainer is a person. The designation “ man of sm ’’ points, in the first place, to 
sin as the essence of the apostasy. The moving a ay from Christ is an opposing 
of the Divine autliority. The dtsignatiou man of sin^’ points, in the second place, 
to sin as working under human (not angelic) condition^ and, taken along with apsostasy, 
points es])ccially to the development of sin in human history. The dcsignaiion man of 
siu” points, in the third pi ice, to this liistoiMcal development, not os actual, but twAidmlized^ 
As the laip^uage, 0 unm of God,” is a call lo consider the true ideal of manhood, so the 
!nan of sin may l;e viexved as the ideal of tbo development of sin among men. In so 
far as popery is after this ideal may it be said to be the man of sin. In so far as any of 
us take after the bad ideal of manhood may it be said to us/‘ O man of sinl” calling us 
to consider what we are following after. Let us see that we do not in the least merit 
tiie designation. By the revdalion of the man of sin is to be understood the bringiiig 
oat of the real nature of sin. It may put on specious forms, but it is essential vile- 
ness; it is uuliertlian the ugliest of creatures, it is more venomous than the serpent, it is 
more grovelliug than the earth-worm, it is blacker than darkness. And in the working 
of Proviiience in human history, it is intended that this should be, with accumulating 
evidence and nnmistakabiy, brought out. And we are here taught that there cannot 
Ixe the revelation of Christ at his coming until all that is evil in sin has been brought 
out. 3. The son of perdition. “ The son of perdition.” The common Hebrew form is 
followed. Sprung iruin perdition, he has perdition as his destiny. Tiie designation 
marks the result of the movement away from Christ. Every such movement must 
prove in the end abortive. How many of those movements that once had vitality in 
them have already ended in perdition ! T’be designation was given by our Lord to Judas 
Iscariot : “And none of them is lost, but the son of perdition,” And it is certainlynot 
to be w^ondered at that he whose apostasy was aggravated by the proximity in which 
lie stood to Christ should strikingly be shown in his suicidal end to be the son> of 
perdition, Tn-ao far as any of us are moving away from Christ we are piaclpf;,ohr 
pateruity in perdition, and are working ;ont perdition as our destiny. Let us, then, be 
warned by what will yet heseen„%cc^mednt..!0>f'«mv %.Th (f 
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opposefcb.” It is not said, He that opposeth Christ/’ but, from the way in whieh Christian 
thought is interwoven with the whole paragraph, we may understand that to he the 
meaning. We may, therefore, regard the movement as described by the designation 
‘‘^antichrist” with which John supplies us. As it is in its origin a movernent away 
from Christ, so it comes to have the character of being directed against (%rist. It is 
a movoment in which advantages gained from Christ arc unworthily used against him. 
As it is the object of Cod in the Church to put forward Christ for the acceptance of 
men, so it is the object of antichrist to dravr away men from Glirlst. Popery is anti- 
christ in so far as it does not give Christ and his words and las death 4:heir proper 
place in Christian belief and life. It may be said of us that we are antichrist in so far 
as we do not yield ourselves up to Christ, and do not to our utmost ability help forward 
the cause of Christ. ‘‘ He that is not with me is against me, and he that gutlicreth not 
with me scattenjth abroad.” 5. Tlie deifier of sef ‘‘ And exalteth himself against all 
that is called God or that is worshipped; so that he sitteth in the tmnple of God, 
setting himself forth as God.” There is strong confirmation here of the doctrine of 
Miiller, that all sin is of the nature of selfishness. Antichrist is selfishness rising to the 
impious height of self-deification. He raises himself above and against him who is 
truly called God, without thereby falling into idolatry; for he also raises hin^self above 
and against those that have only the name of gods, and, it is added (going beyond the 
actnaily named), above and against all that can be turned into an object of worship. 
He does not, therefore, shut out the sacred sphere ; rather does he fill it wuth himself. 
He is the centre of all wisdom, power, and glory for which worship is due. The startling 
language is that he sitteth in the temple of God, setting himself furth as God. There 
is supposed to be meant a session in the actual temple in Jcnisalem by those who, 
laying undue stress upon the language here, regard the paragra|>li as having already 
received its fnlfilraent. But there is reference to the actual temple laily by way of ill ustra- 
tion. As God was represented as sitting between the chernbim, retpairiiig the adoration 
of all Israelites (as he was the object of adoration to the highest intelligences), so anti- 
christ entertains the thought of divinity and strictly requires adoration. While in 
Christ’s conscioUBness of divinity there was the element of infinite self-sacrifice, in 
antichrist’s presumptuous thought of divinity there is (aily the element of utter 
selfishness. We are not to think here merely of him who sits in the Church and 
arrogantly wields spiritual power. Bather are we to see the tendency of the whole 
movement away from Christ. This is how it aims at expressing itsedf. This is the 
dreadful int(*rpretatiou of what it would be at. And it is true of us all, In so far as we 
are selfish, that we are aiming at making a temple for ourselves in which to sit down 
and to require adoration. As we in our present Btate of feeling can only recoil from such 
self-dcifioation, let us beware of that selfishness which is at the Inart of sin. 6, The 
Thmcilonians feminded of former Uaeliing^ on the ahovejioinU. “ Itcmember ye not, that, 
when I was yet with you, I told you these things?” in his teaclnngs on the coming 
he was not corrected or supplemented by recent revelation. He had occupied the same 
position from the beginning ; such is undoubtedly his own contention, and is against 
the contention of some who attribute to him that he beiioved that he w'Oiild live to boo 
the aiming. He reminds the Thessalonians here, not without some measure of blame, 
that when he was with them (and he singles out himself in making this statement) lie 
told them some things wdiich he was now putting down in his letter. 

III. The m&fii himm k>web, 1, What reBtraim the imtkhrmtim mmfedmtmn. 

And now ye know that which restraineth, to the end that be may be revealed in his 
own ^season.” This was another point on which he had given them information. It is 
left indefinite what the restraining power Is. The prevailing opinion, as expressed by 
Eillcott, is wdhordered hwnan ruh^ the principles of legality as opposed to those of 
iawksenesB^f which the Roman empire was the then embodiment and inanifeBtation.** 
It Is true that civil rule keeps back many of tbe nmnifesfcafcloneof evil. The civil rater 
is a terror to evil-doers. If men wofe allowed to give vent to their evil passions with- 
out dread of punishment, this world would be a pandemonium. But, at the same time, 
it Is true that the worst manlfetatims of evlt, of proud defiance of God, of bitter 
ranoow against Christ (which are ohlefiy to be thought of la connection with the antte 
chriatmn movement), are those with which the civil magistrate hat litilt to- do* The 
''^ndltioa upon which these manlijstatkms depnd is rather the inoieittid 
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of Christ There is a nmBifestation of good going forward, as well as a manifestation ol 
evil It must yet be shown in human history that there is an essential loveliness 
belonging to the Christian life. Many Scrijitures promise a period of coii'quest for the 
Church. When the Church extends its conquests there will be a solidarity of infiuenoe 
on the side of Christ of which no adequate conception can now be farmed. The result 
of that will be, among those who participate in the antichristian movement, deepened 
hatred against Christ. As when he conquered on the cross there was a calling forth 
against him of the worst elements especially of superhuman evil, so whan he advances 
to conquest in human history there will be a similar calling forth of the worst elements 
especial!}’ of human evil. The time when evil is thus powerfully to be revealed has 
been fixed by God. It may be said that the apostle should, according to the inter- 
pretation, have regarded the Christian manifestation as coming to a head. But it was 
open to him to regard it under a special aspect as that which in its yet partial 
character held back the full manifestation of antichrist. 2. The present working of 
the mystery of Icmhssness, “ For the mystery of lawlessness doth already work.” 

I^awiessness,” which corresponds to '‘sin,” Ibrmerly used, is not to be taken as favouring 
the view that the restraining power is human rule. It points to the antichristian 
movement as characterized by a disposition to cast off all authority, es|)ecially the 
highest authority. The stress is to be laid on “ mystery.” Evil was then working, am 
in working was revealing itself, but its true nature as opposition to Christ was largely 
concealed, was only very partially revealed. A lurid light was thrown upon it by the 
ten great persecutions which, under the Roman emperors, were directed against 
Christianity. Light is thrown upon it by the attacks which in the present day are 
made upon Chri.stiamty. But it would seem that we have not seen all that is in it of 
opposition to Oiirist. The niystery of lawlessness still works. 3. The removal of the 
resfrainer, '' Only there is one that restraineth now, until he be taken out of the way. 
And then shall bo revealed the lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus shall slay with the 
breath of his mouth, and bring to nought by the manifestation of his coming.” 
Ellicott regards the use of the masculine gender as a realistic touch, by which what 
was previously expressed by the more abstract “ restraining power is now repre^nted 
as concrete and personified. It is strange how this should not be regarded as applying 
also to the '' lawless one ” to whom the restrainer is here op>posed. If the restrainer is 
human rule, then his removal must mean the upturning (apparently general) of human 
rule. And that is what is contemplated by some as the conclusion to human history. 
But the restrainer being “Christianity not come to the season of its full manifestation,” 
his removal must mean the arrival of that season. When Christianity, working among 
the multitudes of men, brings its full influence to bear on the antichristian movement, 
in what it calls forth of opposition, that movement will come to the coin])leteaess of its 
exposure. And antichrist, thus morally defeated, eternally disproved, will have taken 
away from it its sphere of operation. It will be slain with the breath of Christas mouth, 
and brought to nought by the manifestation of his coming, 

IV. The lying character of the ahtichristian movement. 1. Lm of Satan, 
“ Even he, whose coming is according to the working of Satan with all power and signs 
and lying wonders,'^ As Satan is a liar and the father of lies, so the antichristian 
movement wdiich he inspires is characterized by lying. As Christ has power and 
signs and wonders of truth, so the antichristian movement has power and signs and 
wonders of lying. It is remarkable that the Church of Borne puts forward a claim of 
miracle-working, which helps it to preserve its influence over minds, but which it 
cannot establish. The |KHver and signs and wonders by which men arc apt to he deluded 
now are more of an intellectual nature. It is objected to Christianity that the miracles 
with which it is bound up are shown by science to be impossible, it is objected that 
it presents too severe a view of our human condition, in representing us as standing in. 
need of salvation. It is objected that it presents too severe a view of the cbaraclei of 
God, in representing him as punisliing sin in Ohrist. It is objected that it presents too 
severe a view of human duty, in calling u|3oa us to forsake all and follow Ohrist* 
When these objections are xaowerfully presented, and m m to have the appearance of 
saving the chamoler of God from asperstons, there may be the effocti whiicb..i.fl^’ 
miracles have often had, of men being- deluded'. 2. Mm qf 8aim p; 

*^Witli all deceit of ujoirigbteoi»ew%** WJtoa mm ikm&» 
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especially of the character of God, there is an easy transition to iinriglitcoiisness. There 
are many ways in whicli they can persuade tbemsolves, that they may exercise liberty 
in their nninifer of living. They do not nce-l to pray to God ; they do rnjt need to read 
CnxFs r>fH>k ; they do not need to keep God’s day ; they do ned need to be strictly 
lionourable in their transactions; they do not need to make sacridcos for others. It is 
enough that they keep up an appearance of probity and purity, and, it, may be, of 
ivl ip km, before men. They can leave all their failitigs to the general mercy of Omb 
S. Unrighteousness hading to desfrudmi. “For them that are perishimjc.'^ Frma 
unrighteousness there is a necessary, though, it may not be, an iunmCiiare, niinsiti'm t'» 
destruction. When men do not observe the rules whicli are laiti »inwn fur tliem by 
God, they are contending with God, and, contending with God, they eannuf in the end 
succeed ; for God is stronger than they. There were those who were ]u>risbing in ti eu* 
unrighteousness in Pan Ps day. And there are still those who (un toj le leri.^ldng 
In their unrighteousness. 4-. The just dealing of God. (1) IfVuri? imm ivho ore in. 
the antkhrisikm movemntt reject. “ Because they received nc.-t the love of the trutli, 
that they might be saved.” The apostle nolds that it was their own fault if they 
were perishing* And, in doing so, he brings forward very ]irec5ous truth. God has 
in view our salvation. He witleth that all men should be saved, and come to the 
knowledge of the truth. For this end he mokes us the otler, not of the iruti?, but 
of the disposition which is necessary for finding it — the love of th.e trutli. Of all 
dispositions it is that which is most needed to begin with. It is tliat w ich is 
needed against the deceitfulness of the heart. It is that which is needed apainst 
the delusive lies of Satan. If we accept of the love of the truth, if we have tlu? dis- 
quisition to know the truth about ourselves, and to fullow tlu* Divine leading— and 
God qtromiscs us this disposition — then we shall ceitainly bi* lai on ,o salvation. Bat if 
w'o do nut accept of die love of the truth, if we have ihi* di-]tosi!i«t}| m hatter ourselves, 
and to follow some of our own imagimniou — .ind th u i-'oniy too natural U) 

us — we shall as certainly be led <m to desirucllon. (-f) lIV.u/ /G-./ induce. “ And for 
this cause God sendeth ttiem a working of error, that tiny should b*,‘iievc abc.* that they 
all might be judged who believed nut tho truth, but bad pleasuru in rlgbtci )!!■«: ness.” 
deceiving m>t the truth, it was nut with them as though the oiler bad not been jnade 
to them. There was induced a state of judicial blindness. As it was iivbiced In coii- 
ru’ction with tlie Divine offer which was refused, ami in aecou, lance with the Divine 
laws in their nature, it could be aitributed to It oordd be said that Qocl 

•sent them a working of error, that they should believe a lie. Christianity is the 
iuost reasonai le, most beautiful thing in existence. But when men arc in a state ot 
judicial bliudtiess, they do not see its reavsunablenoss ami beauty ; lltcy lunieve men 
who lie about it, and treat it with indifference, or disdain, or batn^b This can only 
lead on to their being judged and condemned, the ground of ibrir comUumatbu 
being their not believing the truth espt'cially about Uhrist, but taking pleasure in 
uiirigliteoasne.ss. Let us see, then, that we accf^pt tln‘ great offer from (Jt)d of veracity, 
of love for the truth. Lot us be willing to take a truthful viiuv of things ; mil taking 
darkness for light, and evil for good. Let us be willing to iullow tlu? Divine hading. 
Let us especially bo c^pen toward Christ — toward the eibcacy of Im hlvin], tuuard 
the convincing pxnver of his teachings, toward the enjoynmnt of hi.s feilowsidp. 
And, if the antiehristian manifestation goes forward around us, let im lx# all the more 
decided on the side of Christ, — M. F, 

Vers. 13 — 17 .^Exhortation to stead/mtnm. I. How ououkded, 1. The ehrfum 
of ike Tkemahnians. ** But we are hound to give thanks to GchI alway fur you, brut i i vm 
beloved of the Lord, for that Gotl chose you from the beginniag unu* salvation.” 1'hm 
is another overffowing^of gratitude for the Theswlonians, wlnutre dcHcribud not, as in 
I Thess. i. 4, as “ brethren beloved of God,” but m brethren helmed of tho Loul,” Lo. 
sharing with Paid and his eoileagues iu the special love and care of him wht> pre-sidos 
over the brotherhood. There Is the same inward binding that lhc?re was Iwfore (eh. L 3) 
to give thanks to God, and to |ive thanks to G<^d alway. What gave per|ietnai matter 
of thanksgiving, as in I Thess. 1, 4, was the ejection of the Thessahmians* There is not ^ 
brought ill here, as there Is there, their being ohosen out of a condition of sin, but It is 
implied In their being chosen unto a condition of salvation. They had been chosen frog 
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tlie begiBning, f.e. from eternity. When. Ood contemplated tlie creation of a race of 
men, and contemplated at the same time the incursion of evil into human patnre and 
human bistor}^ he also contemplated human salvation. It was also within the Divine 
]',|an (going out into all x^articulars) that the Thessalonians among others simuld ho 
saved. 2. Means of the reallzatmi of tliur election. (1) Imvarcl means, (a) From the 
'*In sanctification of the Spirit.” Precedence isnaturaliy given to the work 
cf the Spirit. For we must feeUthat, if Ood had not approached \is first, we never 
should have approached him. The 'work of the Spirit, irom beginning to end, is a 
work of sanest ification. It is a saving work, inasmuch as it is the .reclamation of our 
nature from unholy uses. On the positive side it is the fitting our nature for Divine 
uses. As the Spirit is the Agent of our sanctification, his all-sufficient help must ho 
entirely deijeuded upon, (h) From themsehes. And belief of tlie truth.” In election 
we are responsible for our state of mind. The Spirit works on our mind through the 
truth. We may think of the truth that 0od has provided salvation for us. We 
may also think of the truth that God (according to ver. 10) has made ns the offer 
of the love of the truth. We may further think of the Divine ideal to '^vhich our life 
is to be brought up. The Spirit has sovereign power in the presentation of truth to 
the mind; and what we have to do is to be receptive, to otler no obstacle to his 
presentation of the truth. And we are sanctified only in so far as we have received 
the truth into us. (2) Ozttward means, ‘‘ Whereunto he called you through our 
gospel,” The gospel is especially the offer of salvation on the ground of Christ's 
death. It was their gospel, as that in connection with which they served G-od, There 
was Divine sovereignty in the Thessalonians being favoured with the gos, el. It 
by circumstances over which they had no control that Paul and Silas and Timothy 
■were sent to Thessalonica. These servants of Christ stood Ibrward and preached the 
gospel to them, and it was when they received it as a message from Grod that they 
were called to .salvation. From that point their calling dated. There is added the 
outward aspect of the salvation to which the^ were mikd, “ To the obtaining of th" 
glory of our Lord Jesus Clivist.” This is characteristic of the Epistle. The glory t* 
which we are called is the glory which is possessed by Christ, and which he, as soVe’- 
reign Bif^penser, is to make our possession. We are to be glorified with nothing less 
than the glory of Christ. It wuil be seen that Ood, in electing, has in eoiitempktiou 
all the means of the election being realized^ We may assure ourselves of belonging 
to the number of the elect, in so far as we have evidence of our election in our 
saiictihcation. 

IL How PUT, ** Ro then, brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions which ye 
were taught, whether by word, or Epistle of ours.” Election contemplating the means 
of its realization in faith, it is not improper to found upon election an exhortation 
stead first ness. They had taken up their Christian position. Attempts would be rnn<hi 
in the way of persecution to move them aWay from their position. The iil-gnaindtd 
expectation of the immediate coming was fraught with perils to them. It was alreads' 
having, a bad effect upon some in making them idle. It would be trying, to think that 
it was well grounded and not to have it realized. It would even be ti*ying, to know 
that it was ill grounded and to have to give it up. There would be danger uf religious 
excitement being, followed by reaction Let them be'ware, then, of apostatizing ; let 
them stand fast. The way in which they were to stand fast was by holding fi\st the 
traditions. By the “ traditions” we are to understand the truths handed to men. Fur 
instance, there was the revektion which was necessary for the stab; is king of tbo 
Thf that there was 'to be m- apostasy before the coming of Ghrist. In the 

traditions they had been instructed both orally and by writing , " We are limited ti> 
the kttet mwa of instruetlon. What are l^nown m ecelesiastical tradItioBS l»ve 
not indejjendent authority, but have to be tested by the Word, All our ora! 

instruction has to be foumkd upoiS the written Word. By being in writing, the truths 
hai'drf' to w am preserved from* corruplICB. We know that we have them in tilei 
form hi which God wishes us to <Mve tfimv It iS' difficult t© escape the iiifiuelEi0 
traditional interpretation. Yet there is always the- opportmii^ of a true interp-etation, 
wMIe w hme the tel It kit , by Inspwd men. The irijcku Wufd is or»e 
ol M gWat howte cc»f4rr€d I# # child that he hass 
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ir is a great advantage to tis, that we are not left to otir own eliihllsli and foolish 
thoughts, but that we have the written instructions of onr heavenly Father.^ It is by 
lioloiiig to these written instructions, as an unchanging (deiiKiit in tlie midst of all 
tiui tests to whicli we are subjected, in tlie midst of all the temidatiuns to which we 
are exjxJKtd, that we shall be enabled valiantly to maintain our Chi'isrian position. 

11 L How FOLLOWED UP. Invocation of the l')ivinc 1.^ liow is htcnhed, 

(1) In. the Second Ferson* "Kow our Lord Jesus Christ himself.'’ From evaingelical 
activity there is a rise first to the Itlediator ami lordl,y Dispenser of blessings in the 
(hurch. After the preachers have done their best for the Thessaloniiyis, they have 
ilio painful consciousness left that they are impotent in tlsemselves. At Corinth Paul 
]>lanted, A polios watered, but G-od gave the increase. So I'iral and Silas and Tiriiotlt}”, 
theling that, they, in speaking and writing to tlie Thessaloniaus, were only liekl by Idm 
who holds the seven stars in his right hand, implore his help to make, their activity 
successfaL ''Our Lord Jesus Christ himself accomplisli what w*e are aiming at for 
them. Let his almighty efficacy be cornmimicated through our feelde instrunientality,” 
If we wmiild do any" good to any in whom w’e are intcre.-ted, Christ must do it for us* 
His higli priestly {service must be recognized by us. Tlierefiu'e let us ever rise above 
our more wishing and striving for others to liim who can make oiir wishing and 
striving oficctLial. (2) In the First Person, (a) Ilis fatherhood. ''x\nd Gui onr 
Fr.thcr.’^ From evangelical activity there is a rise, tbrouch the l^Iodiator, to him who 
is the Final Heason and Contriver of redemption. We have some inliuence with God 
wlien wo can call him our Father. We naturally expect to have more inliuence with 
a friend than \Yiih a stranger. We can appeal to him as a friend. We can, if need 
1)0, intercede on the score of friendship and long acquaintance. So we can apjKal 
to God as our Father, to bless not only ourselves but others. An<l, should every other 
a])peal fail, surely this shall not fail. When the cry comes up on behalf of his needy 
children, “Our Father, wdlt thou not bless?” surely he will noi turn away his ear. (i) 
Wherein U was manifested, “Which loved us.” This is timed iti the pJLst, and calls 
tip the great act of love — the gift of the Sun. Our Fatlier, wlut gave his Soti for us. 
We can behold in this liow God can love. Some wcaild nqireseut it as very un- 
fatherly. But, apart from llic Son’s unforced consent, tlifue is this cansidcratkm, that, 
where there is true fatherly feeling, it is not more easy !*.> sncrifice a son than to 
saiaifice one’s self. David felt this wlien be uttered his lamentrifioii over Absalom: 
“ Would God 1 had died for theo, 0 Absalom, my son, my son 1 ” We must hold tiiaf, 
loving the Son infinitely, the Father could as well have sacrificed himself as his 
Son. The marvel and mystery is, that, loving ids Son iufjidtely, he conld be moved 
to sacrifice iiim for us his undeserving creatures. But surely by this act of devotion 
ihc love of God for us is jjlaced fur ever beyond all doubt, "in "prej-enre of the cross, 
to doubt, or to act as though we doubted, that Gud loves ns, is doing him the most 
glaring injustice, (c) What it obtained for tts. “And gave us eternal comfort.” 
There is no hiding it, that it is comfort that we all need. There is an evil heart, to 
keep us from being happy. It gives rise to slavish fear of God and forebodings oi 
judgment. Thera is also an evil world, which alone Is sufficient to keep ns from being 
i»erfect!y happy. It is an evil world, where there is expnsiire to poverty, to sickness, 
to bereavement, to death. It is au evil world, where, wifli aensifive spirits, we have to 
look forth on so much sin and wretchedness. ' Where, then, is tlie comfort? There 
is no real comfort for a guilty oonsoienca in ignorance or distraction. It is imsiib- 
Btantiai comfort, to know that our suffering is common. There is sorao substantial 
comfort in the sympathy of our fellow-men, but it Is variable. We may not find 
friends all that wo vrould desire them to be to us. Those by whom we are most 
comforted may be taken away,, and we have to be comforted for their hm But there 
is comfort provided by eternal love, and comfort that is eternal iii its nature. There 
is comibrfc in knowing that our great Substitute has mado full satisfaction for our 
Kin. There is comfort In knowing that we are clasped to the hcfart of the everlasting 
Father. That is comfort which la nelthw deceitful nor fk?eting. it is stiflicknt for 
us amid all the cares of life. It is Independent of all contingencies. “And good 
hope.” Comfort refers to time present; hope infers to time futuro, Ifeyoiwl all that 
W 0 have of good and of comfort tinder evil; there is hop. And what is this ho|»? 
..It k the hope of our real Joys being perfected, of our being ^liver^ from the plague 
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of an evil heart and the harden of an evil world, of our being placed where there 
will be no more need of comfort — in the presence of the eternal Love, It is also a good 
hope, in its being well founded— not founded on our own thoughts, hut founded on 
'the character and work and promise of God. It is a hope which is even now good 
in its cheering influence upon our hearts, (d) (Jhtained ‘loUhoiit deserving of ours. 

Through grace.” The comfort is not self-created ; \ve have had nothing to do with 
the prociiviBg of it. But, seeing it has been graciously provided for us hy eternal 
Love, we liavp good reason for taking it in the whole benefit into our hearts. The 
hope is one which we could not have dared to cherish of ourselves. It is far beyond 
anything that we could have thought of. But we cannot limit the grace of God. 
If it is Ids good pleasure to give us this hope, we have good reason for cherishing it. 
2. Fur lohai end God is invoiced. (1) To bless the Thess:donians with comfort. 
‘‘Comfort your hearts.” There is another incidental proof here of the Divinity of 
our Lord in the use of a singular verb, while both our Lord Jesus Christ and God our 
leather are ihe subject. The hearts of the Thessalonians were Mi of hopes and fears in 
view of the coming which was thought to be imminent ; comfort is, therefore, invoked 
for their hearts. It cannot but be congenial to God to comfort the Church. “Comfort 
ye, comfort ye ray people, saith your God. Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and 
cry unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned: for she 
hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.” Having provided the comfort 
in Christ, he must best know how, throngh Christ, a})ply it to our need. (2) 
To bless tlium also with stability. “And stablish them.” Comfort is invoked partly 
with a view to stability. When we are imconiforted w-e are unstable as water. Our 
energies are relaxed, and we are unfitted for our work. Sorrow is weakness, but 
comfort is strength. Double sjpltere in which stability is invoked for them, {a) Work. 
“In every gt)od work.” It was not imnceessary that they should be reminded that 
they were called to work, even to work with their hands, God grant them all the 
good elements which belong to work. Let the simplest work be done honestly. Let 
not their works “ with self he soiled.” Let them be done unto the glory of God. 
in these, and in all the elements of good ivork, let them be confirmed, (b) Word. 
“And word.” Good speaking is even more difficult than good acting. “If any man 
offend not in word, the same is a perfect man.” God grant them all the good elements 
which belong to speaking. Let every word be characterized by truthfulness. Let it 
also have fitness; for “a word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” Let it also have 'wholesomeness, and not be like bad fruit. Let it breathe 
Jdndliness. Let it breathe loyalty to Christ. In these, and in all the elements of good 
speaking, let them be confirmed. — E. F. 

Yers. 1, 2. — A great fkluslon. One object, peihaps the principal object, of this 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, following as it does so closely upon the Fir.st 
Epistle, is to correct a disturbing error that was obtaining some considerable footing 
among the .Macedonian Christians. 

I. The orb at delusion. The First Epistle contains repeated references to an 
expectation of the second advent of Christ which was evidently very strong in the 
Thessalonian Church. The wish is father to the thought. From expecting “the day 
of the Lord” to arrive at any moment, some had been led, on most insufficient evidence, 
to ask 'Whether it had not already come.^ The great delusion was that “the day of the 
Lord is non) presents It is not likely tliat any supposed Christ to have come, though 
in an invisible way, and in a different manner from which it was expeetefi, or that then” 
thought he might have come to another place, unseen and unknown to the Churches uf 
northern Greece. What they were inclined to think seems to have been that the new 
era in which Christ was to appear had already da'wned, though he himself had not yet 
come. Kimilar is the delusion of any who suppose that the day of grace is ever and 
the time of judgment come, or that of those who think they have got into a new dis- 
pensation beyend the diRpt'n.sation of the Hew Testtmont. 

II. Thu sources of the ublusxoh. ' , h iMtier - da ^ prophecy ^ The ©xpWsaidu 

“either by spirit” seems to refer to fSe supposed inspiration of Christian prophets. 
St. Taul had previously warned tU/lprofe all tling^ while not queisohlhg' the 

Splfft by despising prophesying '(i We.uiual Ibewdre 'df' self* 
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deluded fanatics as well as of deliberate deceivers. 2* Ftdse a}>>>sfoh‘<yd imdltion, 
word"’^ probably means by reported word of Bt. Paul, wiiich w..?rtb bowever, never 
really came from him. Thus early were false traditions alloat. ^ See the mistaken 
tradition about St. John (John xxi. 23). If these erroneous traditions were current 
during the lifetime of the apostles, how can we accept so-ca'lkd '^tp-Ksiidic tradition®^ 
as an authority? 3. xi forged Ejdstle, The mistake could scarcely have arisen from 
our First Epistle to the Thessalonians, since that E[dslle referred to the great day as 
future, while the error made it present. It is important to ascertain the authenticity 
of the books of Scripture. 

HI. The daxger of the e>elusiok. St. Paul warns against it as something to be 
carefully avoided. Many evils attached to it, 1. Enon.eoim vievjs. These are bad 
in themselves, as true views are desirable on their own account. The soul sulYers for 
want of truth as the body for w'antof liglit. 2. Dblwmxu'LUtj conceptions of the second 
advent. If the day were already come, where was the glory, the jiuigmeiit, tlie rectifi- 
cation of all things? False doctrines dishonour Christ even when they are meant to 
glorify him. 3. Confusion of conduct, ^iieh a delusion as that w’hich was creeping 
into the Thessalonian Church would disarrange all practical life. Delusions about the 
second advent distract attention from sober Christian wTjrk. 

lY. The wabxing agaixst the belhsIok, i. dPorm no hast g opinion, ‘‘Be not 
quickly shaken,” etc. Specious argiiments should be examined at leisure bc'fore they 
are adopted. 2. Bo not permit novel teaching to give distress, if the heart is weil 
settled in Christian truth, though the mind should be ojum to receive new light, no 
distressor disturbance need be Mt, Betmre of decejd. ion, “Let no man beguile 
you.” Christians should be watchful and “ wise as serpents,” each having his own 
independent convictions.-— W. F. A, 

Yer. 3. — The man of sin. The man of sin and his awful character and career, her© 
described by St. Paul, are subjects of such deep and dreadful myst<?ry, that we may 
well take warning from the intricate confusion of the iuterpretatjous pot forth by those 
people who profess to expound the fulfilment of pro](hery, and content ourselves with 
accepting the prediction as it stands without attempting to identify it with particular 
historical events. Though some tjf its terms apply well to cortahi explanations, and 
otiiers to different explanations, no explanation has yet been furnished which fairly and 
without any straining of words covers the whole of them. From Nero to the prqxi, from 
the days of the siege of Jerusalem to those of the yet future ndllcnulum, certain odious 
persons and systeins have been selected for a realization of the prophecy. Leaving 
these dubious identifications, let us look at the main outlines of the picture. 

L There is a max of sin. Whether he Jived in the past or has yet to appear, a 
man to whom this awful name belongs is described in inspired Scripture. The Bible 
does not ignore the awful depths of human wickedness. It is dreadfully significant 
that this evil being is a man, not a devil. Humanity, which was created in the image 
of Grod and intended to be a temple of God, may hr, degraded into tho image of Batan 
and become a haunt of iniquity. As good works through human sympathies, so dues 
evil. A bad man is more dangeroua than a fallen angel, liecause he is nearer to his 
feliow-men* 

IL Thb man on $m fontows ak AmTASt. 1. ^driUal apostmg hade a mm U 
mmul corruption. The mm who has forsaken Christ is tempted to fall Into gross sin. 
Faith is the great preservative of momlg* 2* Aposirng lags me Ghurch op&i to uUmke 
from her mmkK ' The **man of sin” could not arise before the Church had fallen^ nor 
if he had appeared could he have had any pwer against a fkithful Church. 

II L Tub max op to fbbobubs tMi sicoun advent of Chbist. It was a mwiake 
OB the part of the Thessalonian OhTOh to suppose that ** the day of tho Lord ” li^ 
arrived, because the dreadful appearance of the mm of sin which was to precede that 
day had not yet been mm, Sk Fan! waims ns that apostasy and the frightful life of 
this wicked man— whoever he may be— must come before Christ returns. He 
not encourage us to look for a gmdijy, uBbroken progress of Ohrlstianlty. The growth 
of the harvest fruit is arrested and dekydi by frost and storm, Christ even woader^ 
ivhether he should ind mf faith. on the earth at his retura (l 4 uke xvili 8^ , f he 
glorioM eonsummation of all tMs#5 to which the Ghristiaa look» imwmA i« moWj©' be 


liiiiftlfWiiili* 
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expected as tlie res^iU of quiet improvement without relapse. Between the present and 
that great Divine event ” dark chasms of iniquity yawn. Every age has thought it 
could detect signs of this evil in its midst So the unbelief and ci>rruptions of our 
own day are taken by some to be ‘‘ signs.’’ Unhappily the language of the apostle 
warns us to expect more terribly demonstrative signs than any yet seen. 

IV. The appearance of the kah of bin is a sign of the APPROAciiiNa advp:nt of 
Christ. Here is some encouragement for the Church to endure the trials of the darkest 
times. I'liese times are to usher in the great and glorious day of the Lord, Evil, when 
most trium])h£^nt, is nearest defeat. Dreadful as may be its transient success, it will 
soon be su'ept away. When the horror of sin is blackest, the judgment which is to 
sw^eep it away is nearest at hand. Christ will come again when he will be most needed. 

Vers. 7, 8, — TH m>y$tenj of laiolessness. The exact, objective application of this 
prediction, like that of the preceding description, is not easy to discover. But principles 
arc involved which are susceptible of general application. 

1. Thebe is a mystery of lawlessness. By this expression the apostle probably 
means a mystery the character of which is lawless. 1 . We may efped to meet mth 
mm mysteries, WhJe time and inquiry resolve some mysteries, they bring upon us 
fresh ones. We are not to expect to be able to understand all the forces and influences 
with which we are surrounded. It is enough that w are in the hands of Ood who 
knows ail, and trusting in Christ who can had us safely through the darkness. 2. 
Neto mysteries may he chaTaeterized hy new lawlessness. The answer to our inquiries 
may be very unsatisfactory in revealing only evil. There are strange novelties which 
are obscure in all points but their moral character, and that is plainly evil. If so, we ma^ 
hope for no good from them, and need not further interest ourselves in them. 3. All 
lawlessness is mysttfious. How did it originate? How is its existence possible? 
Why does not Ood sweeq*) it away? These questions have perplexed men in ail ages* 
We bow before them in helpless, pained wonder. 

IL 1'hebb ih a eesteaint on the mystery of lawlessness, 1. lu full povjer is 
ml yei remtled. There are those who treat all sin with unbecoming levity, because 
they do not yet see its terrible fruits. They are playing with a torpid adder, that may 
awake at any moment and inflict a fatal wound. No one knows what hidden possi- 
bilities of harm lurk in the deep caverns of undeveloped sin. There are volcanoes iu 
the hearts of some quiet men which may burst into destructive ires. 2. Ihman 
means may he used to restrain the mystery of lawlessness, Grovernment, law, society, 
healthy habits of the majority, keep it down for a time. 3. God holds the mystery of 
laipIessriesH in check. He is supreme over its wildest raging. He that sitteth in the 
heavens shall laugh.” God restrains the superabundant wrath of man (Ps. Ixxvi. 10). 

III. 1 HE HIDDEN MYSTERY OF LAWLESSNESS WILL BE REVEALED. The VOlcaUO mUfet 
braik into eruption some day. Evil csaniiot slumber for ever. Hypocrisy will tire of 
its meek, innocent demeanour. The harvest of sin will have to be reaped. Let not 
any man p»ut his corifldence in the secretness or slowness of the p)rocesses of evil. 
The more they are hidden now, the worse will be the appalling outburst of tiiem when 
the restraint under which they groan at present is released. The longer the wild 
horses are held in by the ie.ash, the fiercer will be their mad gallop when tliey break 
loose. 

IV. Christ will amQUBE tub mystery of lawlessness, Evil will not long be 
rampant. One fearftil rebellion and then a tremendous defeat. 1 . Christ is to he the 
Conqueror of it He came to destroy the works of the devil. We coufd not effect this 
great work. He, our Saviour, does it for us. 2. Christ is to come again for tfis object. 
When the mystery is revealed, Christ’s “ manifestation ” follows. S, Christ cmqums 
with a breath, liis first work was difficult, involving his death* His last work will be 
divinely simple, and yet sublimely successful.— W. F. A. 

Vers, 10^12.— yAe hm of the truth, ,The rewn for ihe doom of those who Wid 
be destroyed at the second coming of Christ here given^ is that they do not leceive the 
love of the truth. ' ^ 

. I. ' 0 on ExrwBi m m bboeivb «i!to ' I4 # fhml- 
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itself, Tratli is to the soul what light is to the body. It is natural for men to love the 
day* unnatural for them to shun it. In a right and healthy state we should love truth 
simply truth, whatever else it be. 2. Christian truth is ^fjcidlarlij attractive, 
Scientific truth is beautiful, philosophic truth is valuable but the truth of the gospel 
has far deeper attractions, because it contains revelation of the love and fatlicrliood of 
God, of the grace and goodness of Christ, of the redemptioti of the world, of the way of 
salvation, of the heavenly rest, etc. 3. Truth should he welcomed wiih love. We cannot 
accept it to any advantage until we love it; for (1) love opens our eyes to a .sympa- 
thetic understanding of it, and (2) love saves us from a cold, barren acpepiance of it, 
and helps us to receive it profitably. 

IL It is an evil heart that prevents men from BECEIVINU the IjOYB of the 
TRUTH. Bt. Paul traces back the bad condition of those who reject the love of the 
truth to the fact that they “ had pleasure in unrighteousness/* The pleasures of sin 
cannot exist side by side with the love of the truth. Evil hates the liglit (John iii. 
19). Moral corruption has no sympathy for the lofty thirst for truth of a pure soul. 
Hence it may be concluded that indifference to truth is a sign of moral evil The 
corrupt life is a false life, and its departure from truth reveals the baseness of the 
character beneath. This is why the rejection of the truth is culpable. Intellectual 
doubt is of quite a different character. Indeed, it often arises from genuine love of 
truth, while self-satisfied orthodoxy is often quite indifferent to verifiablo facts, 
preferring respectable error to painful truth. 

in. Thpi penalty of rejecting the love of the truth is incapacity to 
KNOW truth from ERROR. God punishcs men in this condition by sending ^Mhem a 
working of error, that they should believe a lie/* This is an awful late. Truth is too 
precious a pearl to be cast before swine. 'ITiey who do not love it shall not have it. 
Liars become incapable of knowing truth. The habit of indifference to truth so grows 
upon some people that the whole idea of truth becomes obscure and meaningless to them, 
and they ask with Pilate, half bewildered, half scornful, What is truth/?” Is not 
this a veritable destruction— the sjuritual eye blinded and burnt out by tbe fires of 
falsehood and unrighteousness; the highest intellectual faculty, that of grasping truth, 
killed by corruption and falsehood? God save us all from this hideous doom! — 
"W/F.A. ■■ " ' ■ ' 

Yers. 13, 14 , — The Divine work of salvation, "We are to be thankful to God for the 
happy spiritual prospects of our fellow-Christiaiis, because tliey all spring from his good 
purpose and work. The most striking characteristic of the desuriptlou before ns is its 
attributing the whole process from beginning to end to the will an<i action of God, 

L The beginning, 1. An imiial Divine choke. This dates back to the dim ages 
of an awful antiquity. In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. In 
the beginning was the Word. In the beginning God chose his people for himself. 
Salvation is no after-thought coming in to redeem the failure of creation. It was all 
planned from the first. When God made man he foresaw sin and determined on 
redemption. E^cli one of us is thought of by God from the first. We come into the 
world to fulfil vocations which God designed for us when he first planned the universe. 
2, A present Divine call. The choice would be of no use if it were not made known to 
us. /But when the time for executing God*s great design has arrived, he makes it 
sufficiently known for us to be able to follow it. He calls by the proaclring of tlie gospel. 
The gospel, then, is an invitation. It is good news, but only for those who will accept 
the invitation. This new gospel came to bid men fulfil an ancient dcsliiiy. The latest 
work accomplishies the oldest thought of God. 

IL The frocess* I. BancUflcaiion of the Spirit, This Is the Divine side of the 
process. Prior to It Is the great atoning work of Christ. But that work Is dorm for us 
that we may receive the Bpirit of God as its fruit. Now we are looking at the work 
of^God in us. God purines and consecrates his people by an inspiration of his own 
Spirit. No safety is possible to the guilty, no glory to the unholy. The cleansing 
process must come before the ^eat end can be reached, 2, Delitf of the truth. This 
is our side of the process. It is useless for us to wait for our sanctification and for the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit which is to produce it. It will not come without our active 
reception of IL There Is no magic about the process of the descent of the Holy Ghost* 
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It conies on certain conditions being fulfilled by ns. (1) Truth is tlie vehicle that 
conveys it into our hearts. (2) Faith is the door in our hearts that opens tu 
receive, it,' 

III. The end. 1. Balvation. Take this word in the larcre^st, roundest sense, as 
deliverance from all evil. It is painfully true that in our greatest joy and tlnnikrul- 
ness we have to recollect that at best we are plucked as brands from the burning. Ko 
blessing can be enjoyed till the awful ruin into which our souls were all of tbcMu 
sinking through our great and dreadful sin has been stayed. 2. Glory. Salvation is 
the beginnisg of God's work in us; glory is the completion of it. tTe can have no 
glory while we are in the mire of sin and wretchedness. But wlicn we are delivered, 
God will not leave us like drowning men on a barren rock, saved from j^reseiit destruc- 
tion indeed, but with dreary future prospects. He will nut have ended his work with 
us till he has exalted us into the region of his own glory. — W. F. A. 

Yers. 16, 17. — A hemdictlon. I. The sources ot the benediction. A true 
benediction is more than an expression of good wishes. It is a prayer by one who has 
especial weight in intercession, although it is expressed to the person for whom it is 
offered. The benediction of so great and good a man as St. Paul is of great value, 
because the “effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.'' But the 
blessings desired by the apostle are not given by him any more than the blessings of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to their children were given by the patriarchs. The sources 
of the blessings of a benediction arc not human nor earthly at all. Here they are 
declared. 1. The personal influence of Jesus Christ This is strikingly expressed by 
the reference to “our Lord Jesus Christ himself. His brotherhood and his love lead 
him to bless us. His Divinity, his gooduess, and his sacriffee give him authority in 
heaven. In his own right he blesses. And he does not delegate the blessing. He 
confers it liimself. 2. The fatherhood of God. Because God is ‘*our Father" we may 
expect blessings from him. Fears and doubfs arise from partial view^s of God, and 
views which leave out of account bis great latheriy nature. He docs not bless as a 
Master paying wages, but as a Father dealing affectionately with his cldldren. 

IL The ahsuhakces of the benediction. Grounds for believing that God will 
give the blessing are given for the encouragement of faith. 1. Love in the past He 
lias revealed lus character by his providence, and he has proved in this way that he 
loves his children. But a parent’s love is distinguished from all other kinds of love by 
its permanence. If God ever did love, he still loves. 2. Eternal cowfort. This we 
have now In the petiree of forgiveness and the rest of faith. TiiC peace is such that the 
world can neither give nor take away. The rest is beneath the shadow of a great rock 
that outlasts even tlie seemingly everlasting hills. 3, Hope for the future. God has 
uttered promises and encouraged hopes. We cannot believe that he will mock the 
exjoectations which he has raised. 

III. The objects of the benedictiok. 1. Eeart-comfort. We have eternal com- 
fort; nevertheless w^e need more comfort. No soul is yet perfectly at rest. Sorrow 
distresses the most trustful. (1) Observe the breadth oi the Divine comfort. We may 
have it in some departments of life and yet miss it in others. The Greek word 
parakhsis has a wider, fuller meaning than our word “comfort." It stands fur all 
help, and help in every direction is what our souls need. (2) Note the home of the 
Divine comfort. It is to be in our hearts. Comfort anywhere else is vain. Com- 
fortable houses, clothes, etc,, leave the deepest trouble untoucln-d. The heart may be 
on a rack when the body is on a downy couch. Godks comfort reaches the heart. 
2. Stability in wo 7 *k and word. We must not stop at comfort. W e are consoled in 
distress that we may be free and strong and glad for service. (1) The service nm>t 
come from the hcarL “The heart" is to be stablished for service. (2) It must be 
various and eompkie — every good work.” (3) It must extend to speech — “aiul 
word." The Scriptures lay great stress on a right use of speech. (4) It must be 
steadfast. This is the end of the benediction. Eternal comfort must W balanced by 
steadfast faithfulness, — F, A. . ' ' 

^ K. *rHESSAIiOKIAKS* ' ' 
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^ EXCURSUS ON THE MAN OF SIN/ 



Thib is one of the most romarkable propliecies in tbe New Testa in ent. It occurs in 
the writincs of bt. Paul, wliose practical mind constituted him rather the^ preacher ef 
the present than the prophet of the future. There is an ohsciirit}^ iu the language 
which, ns alrea<ly observed, could not. have been so great to those to wlioni the apostle 
w’rote, for he had previously instructed bis readers in tlie n.iture of the occurrence 
(ch. ii. 5, 6); but onr igilorance of these instructions renders the passage to us 
enigmatical and diflicult to understand; and perhaps, also, this obscurity is increased 
hiy reason of onr (H>tance from the time when the apostle wrote. There are in this 
jH-edicti(»n several points requiring consideration: the apostasy or falling away which 
\^as secretly working even in the apostle’s days; a withholding or restraiidug itdlucncc 
tvbich prevented its open rnsnifestatiou and fmi development ; the advent of the man 
of sin, his characteristics and final doonu We ahalh first, give a history of the various 
opinions concerning this subject iu pa^t ages, and then consider those views which arc 
most prevalent in our days. 

The following is a literal translation of the passage, in accordance with the exposi- 
tion given iu the foregoing ]xices: '^But beseech you, brethren, coD«;cniins: the 
coming of our Lord Jesus i hrist, and our assembling ti>g(4hor unto him, that you be 
not soon shaken from your miter mind, nor be trotiblcd, neither by spirit, nor by word, 
nor by e]ustie as from us, to the effect that the day of the Lord is innuinent.- Let no 
^ man deceive yuu by any menus, because that day shall not come, except there come 
the apiostasy first, and the man of sin be revealed, tlie sun of perdition, wdio opposeth 
and exalteth Ininsilf against all that is callcni God, or i>s an object of woiv^iiip; so that 
he sits iu the temple of God, showing himself that he is God. Kemeiuber ym not that 
when I was with you, I told you these things? And now you know what restnuneth, 
that he might be revealed in Lis time, the my>trry nf lawlessness U already 
working, yet only until he that rest raineth is removed ; and then shall the lawiees 
one be revealed, whom the Lord »]esus shall slay witli the breath of his month, and 
aiiuihilare by ilm appearance of his coming; even, him wliose eoiniru^ is after the 
working of Satan, in all power and sign.s ami wonders uf fakehood, juid la all deceit 
of unrighteousness for them that laudsh, because they receive not the lov^e of the truths 
that they might bo saved^ And fur this cause Gi>d semds to them the working of 
error, that they might believe the lie; that they might bd judged who bciievod not the 
truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness/’ 

According to these wools, this much is evident — that the apostle expected a filling 
away from the piuity of Christian ifey. Nor is this the only passage where St Paul 
aUiples io suc’h a <kclentfiou from prin)itive faith and holiness; there arc allusions to 
it in his other Epistles, but especially la the Pastoral Epistles, where he describes the 
a|«stasy of the fatter days: *‘,Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter 

''This excursus is cM^y an expansiou and ixwtsioii of a disaertatioo, on *‘The Maa of 
Bin” in the autlior’s vrork entitled * Introduction to the Pauline Epistles.’ For di«si‘rlatlon» 
un the Man of Biiu the reader is referred to Alford’s * Greek Testament/ vol. iii., Prolegomena, 
pp. 65—68, Brel edit.; Eadie’s * Commentary on the ThtM^wikmmus/ pp. hdliott’s 

” iimm A},)ocalypi|e»,’ vol.ili w>. ete,, 6tli t^dii; HuimI, *On Prophoey/ rql. Ii. pp. 1, 
4ih edit.; Jawetlon the *Tho««a!oiilaiis/ ?oL I. pp. 368""^182, 1st pp, I7H— 194, 
2od^odit, ; lAhuomim’s Briofa die TtoasaloniohcT/ pp. 214.-^220, and the traiisklion of 
the* same, pp. 222* etc.; an sa*liole on ** Antichrist’* by May rick, in the appendix to Smith’s 
•Uic'fcionary of the Bible;’ Bitdrop Hewhuds ‘ Dissortatlon on Bt. PanFs Prophecy of t|i© 
Man of Bin ; ’ liiggonbach’s diisortetloii in Use Cowiaioiitwy on tho ThossalonwuiB in*Jjiiige’» 

‘ Commenl-ary ; ’ ai>d Wordsworth’s * Greek Testament/ in 

^ Or ‘Os present.” (Boo Exposition.) 

” Revised Vta'sion, ‘^For the mystery of lawlessness doth already w"ork: only there is one 
that rcstraineth now, until he be taken out of the way” (see" footnote in the Revised 
Edition). ■ ^ 
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times some shall c’epart from the faith, giviag heed to sedndrig spirits, nnd doctrines ol 
de\iis; speaking lies in hypocrisy; having their coiisoience scared with, a hot iron; 
forbidding to many, and commanding to abstain from meats, -^vldch God bath created 
to be received with thanksgiving of them which believe and know the truth (1 Tim. 
iv. 1—3). So also, in his Second Epistle to Timothy, he alludes to the impending 
nature of this period of apostasy-^-the mystery of lawlessness was already working : 
“This know also, that in the last days times shall come,” or rkher, “are 

present ” (2 Tim. iii. 1 — 5). And St, Peter afiSfms that there shall arise in the Church 
false teachers, who shall ])rivily “ bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord 
that bought them, and shall bring npem themselves swift destruction ” (2 Pet. ii. i); 
and that “in the last days there shall be scolFers, walking after their lusts” (2 Pet, 
iii. 2). And a similar declaration is made by St. Jude: “Hemembor ye the wordfs 
which w^ere spoken before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ; how that they told 
you them should be mockers in the last time, who should walk after their om 
ungodly lusts” (Jude 17, 18). And our Lord himself, in his eschatolog-cai discours^^ 
warned his disciples that there should arise false Christs and fake pro|)h.(;t3 (Alatfe. 
xxiv. 24)— a declaration which probably lies at the root of all, similar apocalypt^ 
assertions,^ In the>c passages, however, it is to he observed that a plurality of 
teachers is asserted; whereas, in our passage, they are concentrated in an individual— 
the Man of Sin. 

Especially in the Epistles of St. John — there is express mention of Antichrist of a 
person (or persons) who is the opponent of Christ. It is only in these Epistles that 
the word occurs, and it does so four times : “Little children, it is the last time: and as 
ye have heard that [the] Antichrist shall come, even now there are many Antichrists ” 
“Who is a liar hut he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ? He is Antichnsr, that 
denieth the Father and the Son ” “Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is not of God; and this is that spirit of Antichrist, whereof ye 
have heard that it should come; and even now already is it in the world.” “ For many 
deceivers are entered into the world, who confess not that J.esus Christ h come in the 
hesh. Tills is a deceiver and an Antichrist” (1 John ii, 18, 22; iv. 3; 2 John 7% 
Now, the Man of Bin of St. Paul has been identified with the Antichrist of St. John. 
They agree in several points: in both he is described as an indivhhial, whose coming 
will be foreshadowed by many forerunners;^ in both his advent is future, but the evS 
principle, the apostasy or spirit of Antichrist, is -already at work ; and in both the:'© m 
open opj)osirion to God and Christ, It is, however, to be observed that in St. John 
the Antichristian error is more positively stated as consisting in the denial that Jesus 
Christ came in the flesh, — accordingly, as Gnostici.sm, which w'O know was already 
secretly corrupting the Church ; and hence the reason why some have connected the 
Man of Sin with the errors of the Gnostics, wdiereas it does not appear from St FauFa 
words that tljc characteristics of the Gnostics correspond with the characteristics of 
the Man of Sin; but, on the other hand, the denial of the Father and the Bon Is 
common to both. 

It would far exceed the limits of this excursus to compare the Man of Sin with the 
declarations concerning the manifestations of evil in the Apocalypse of Bt. John. In 
that mysterious book there a|>pears to be two centres or impersonations of evil : the 
one described as the beast coming out of the sea, to whom the dragon gave his power 
and seat and great authority (Eev. xiii. 1, 2); and the other, as another beast coming 
out of the earth, who had two horns like a lamb, and spake like a dragon (Rev. xilf. 
11), and who has been Identified with the false prophet (Rev. xvi. 13 ; xix, 20; xx. 10).* 
Whether there is a resemblance between the Man of Bin and either or both of these 
beasts, we do not ht both a manifestation or revelation of evil, and the con- 
centration of it in an individual or individnak, is predicted. ^ 

* On the connection between FauTs prediction and ony Lonfs prophecy, see De Wetkfn ^ 
* Thessidoiiichcr,' p. 188. 

® “The mystery of iniquity working,” in St, Faul*^ prophecy; the “many Antichrists” qf 

Si Jolm. - , ' ' ;; ' 

• Arohdeaeon Fariar entertains the frtwge Meatliat the first brnsf coming qnl of ' 

|» Nero; and the second boast coming; out of the earth, or the false ' ' 

(se^’tioles in the jghfwi&jr, May imd SopteiAl^rf > ’ . ' ' 
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The prediction of Si Paul bears a still more striking resemblance to the vision of 
Daniel concerning the wicked and persecuting king (Dan. xi.) than to either the Anti- 
christ of St. John or the beasts of the Apocalypse. That j^rophecy of Daniel received 
its primary accomplishment in Antiochiis Epiphanes, the great |ni>ecutur the Jews, 
but the concluding portion is applicable to a future opponent of (iod and his ]>e«jplf, 
and finds its full accomplishment in himJ Now, the imagery c'ni|dovod l>v t,iiu proidiet 
and the apostle is the same. Paul predicts a falling away: and Daniel tells ns that the 
king shall have intelligence with them that forsake the holy covenant (i>an. xi. dO). 
Paul tells us that the Man of Sin shall sit in the temple of God, displaying himself as 
God; and Daniel, in the passage quoted by our Lord, speaks pf tne aK-mintUion 
desolation being set up in the holy place (I)an. si. Jl). Paul Ibretehs that the Man 
of Sin shall oppose and exalt himself against all that iscalial Gud or is an ohjt'ct of 
worship; and Daniel tells ns that the king shall exalt and rnagnify himself above 
every god, and shall speak marvellous things against tiie God of g’*!.-, and slmll prosper 
till the indignation be accomjdished (Dan. xi. oil). This between the 

persecuting king of Daniel and the I'^lan of Sin is repraio-ily nm.icrii by tlm early 
Fathers. Thus Origen observes, Wliat is stated by Paul in tlm words qiiot* d by him 
when he says, *so he sitteth in the tcrnjde of God, showing bim>df that lie is God/ 
is in Daniel referred to in the following manner: ^And on the temple shall be the 
abomination of desolation, and at the end of time an end shall ht- put to the deso- 
lation’” (Origen, * Contra. Cels./ vi. 46).'** There can hardly, Hum, be a reasonable 
doubt that Paid in his prediction had this propliecy of Daniel in view.-^ 

The prediefitsu of St. Paul concerning the Man of Bln mado a deep impression upon 
the early Fathers, and the references to it in their writhurs are lamuirmis. J’here is 
also a comparative unanimity in their sentiments. In general, li ivy eons Ukred that 
the fulhhneut of the prediction was future; that the Man »af Bin was Antiehrist, and an 
individual; and that the restraining inlhmncc ■svas the Hon an empire, Justin Martyr 
speak.sof the Man of Sin as the man of apostasy, \Gio speaks strangi' tldngs auainst fclie 
Most High, and shall venture to do unlawful deeds on f‘arui against ( ‘i.risfians Dial 
cum Tryph./ c. 110). Irenauis observes “that he, being an ujMst de and a robber, is 
anxious to l)e adored by God ; and that, although a mere slave, he wisine. binj'^(df to bo 
proclainnd as a king. For he, being endued with the power of tla.' devil, "-ball couitg not 
m arii’hieous king in subjection to God, but as the lawless eoie; roncentraiiiig hi 
himself all Bafanic apostasy, and, setting ad dt? all idols, lie shall pei^miiie men that he 
himself is God ”(*' Ad V. II aT./ v. 25, J). Tertullian alludes to ibe lb<ntan i mpire as 
the restraining power: “ What- obstacle is there but the llomaii state, tin* falling away 
of midch shall introduce Antichrist, for then shall be reveakHi tlie lawless uue ?” Be 
Besurr./ c, 24), And again, “We Christians are iiiider peculiar ut'cessiry of praying 
for the emperors and for the complete stability of the euipire, because we kjiuw Hm'fc 
dreadful power which hangs over the world and the conclusion of the age, which 
threatens the most, horrible evils, is only retardevi by the continued existence of the 
Eoman empire. This is what we would not expeiifiice. Audg while we pray that it 
may be deferred, we hereby show our gc»od will to the perpetuuy of tlie ibuniui stale 
(* Apol/ 0 . 32). HIppolytus supposes that Antichrist wilt be a Jew, bGouiziiig to the 
tribe of Dan: ^ “As Christ springs from the tribe of Judah, so AiHidisisr is to sprhjg 
fmm. Irbo tribe of Dau’^ (‘De Antichristo/ c. 14). Cyprian regards Aiitir»chiis 
Ipiphanes as the type of Antichrist (‘Exhort, id Bfartyr./ c. II). Ami Jerome 

* The Jews considered Antlochns Eplplmncs m tho typo of AntieliriVt, In whom <h(‘y gave 

the name of Annllhis. Thus the Targura transbiltis* Isa. xl. 4, **By the bniiih^of Ids 
ttumth ho shall shiy Armillus, the wicked one,** Attwding to the iuJihus. Armilliw 

aliAl appmr in the last days; ho shall be horn of a marble Mtutim in one of the rlinrelieB of 
Eomo; tlw Romans gbail acknowledge him as their Mt^sslah, and acerpt Idin «h their king; 
ho Bliall make war with lame!, and in the battle iliat will ensue ^fessiab hen Josepii will lie 
slain ; hut Messiah ben David shall appear, and utterly destroy Anidlliw uitd hit followerd, 

* Sec also lren®iw, ‘ Adv. H«r./ v. 25. S, 

^ For the iw?s6mblance between this predietlon of Paul ami the prophecy of DantoL 
Jowett on ‘ St. Paufs Epkties/ voL i, p* 174, eto., 1st alit, ; Hofiiittnii’s * Sclirlftbewots/ 
fol. ii p. 014, etc. 

^ _ * The »ma opinloa is entertained hf Iraa«eiM, * Ad?. Mar.,* f * 30. 1, ' % 
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observes, As the Saviour had Solomon and other saints as types of his coming, so wo 
may rightly believe that Antichrist had, as a tyi;>e of himself, that most -wicktd Icing 
Aiitioclius, who persecuced the saints and profaned the temple®’ (oii Dan. xi. 35). 
There was a diversity of opinion among them regarding the meaning of the temple of 
God, in which the Man of Sin was to seat himself. Some of the Fathers (Clny- 
sostom, Theodore t, Augustine, Jerome) interpreted the expression figurativcdy as de- 
noting the Chrlstiaii Church; whilst others (Irenmiis, Cyril) took it literally, and 
‘eferrecl it to the temple of Jenisalem, supposing that the Man of Sin would rebuild* 
'he temple. 

It was an opinion in the early Church, continuing even to the date of the fourth 
century, that Nero was Antichrist Of course, such an opinion cannot refer to the Man 
of Sin, as this would involve an anachronism; but can only be applied to Antichrist 
as described in the Apocalypse. Too much has been made of this Nero myth, as it is 
seldom alluded to by the early Fathers until the close of the third century. Nero was 
the first emperor wTio persecuted the Christians, and was therefore peculiarly obnoxious 
to them. After his death, there was a general impression throughout tbe Roman world 
that he was not really dead, but was living in concealment in Parthia, and would 
return to regain his empire. “About this time,” observes Tacitus, “ a report that Nero 
was still alive, and on his way to the East, excited a false alarm throughout Achaia and 
Asia ” C Eist.,’ iiv 8). And Buetonius mentions that it was thought that Nero was stili 
alive, and would .shortly return to Kome,and take vengeance on all his enermes Nero,’ 
57). Mention is made in history of three impostors who personated Nero ; one in Achaia 
and Proconsular Asiaj in the reign of Otho ; a second, also in Proconsular Asia, in the 
reign of Titus; and a third, protected by the Parthians, in the reign of Domitlan, 
From this notion appears to have arisen the Christian idea that Nero would be again 
raised up as Antichrist^ The earliest notice of this opinion ap|)cars in the fourtli of 
tiie Sybiilino book.s (a.t>. 80), which, however, is considered by critics to bo not of 
Christian, but of Jewish origin. In the fifth Sybilline book, siippo.sed to be of the 
time of Hadrian (a.d. 130), according to some by a Jewish Christian, and according 
to others by an Egyptian Jew, the Antichrist Beiiar is identified with Kero.^ Not 
until the close of the third century (a.d. 290) does Yictoriiius, Bishop of Pettau, in his 
extK).sition of the Apocalypse, identify the beast rising out of the sea with Nero: “Now 
that one of the beads was, as it were, slain to death, in this he speaks of Nero; and 
Chrysostom regarded Nero as the type of Antichrist.® The great reason, however, on 
wliicii certain writers ground their opinion that the author of the Apocalypse considered 
Nero to be Antichrist, was the declaration contained in Rev. xvii. 10, il, And there 
are seven kings : five are fallen, and one is, and the other is not yet come ; and when 
he cometh, be must continue a short space. And the beast which was, and is not, even 
he is the eighth, and is of the seven, and goefeh into perdition ” — a passage referred to by 
YictorinusA By the five kings they understand the five emperors wlao had already 
reigned — Augustus, Tiberius, Cains, Claudius, and Nero ; by the sixth, Gaiba (or, accord- 
Jng to others, V'espasian: Gaiba, Otho, and Titellius being omitted, as their reigns were 
short) ; by the seventh, Otho (or, according to others, Titus); and by the eighth, who 
was also one of the seven, Antichrist or Nero restored to^life. This passage is still 
appealed to by recent writers who adopt the Nero hypothesis.® Lactantius (a.b. 306), 

* See Merivalo’s ‘History of the Bomans under the Empire/ cabinet edit, voL ?ii 
pp, 50, etc., 348, etc. 

® See, on the Sybilline oracles and their probable age, Draramond's Mewish Messtah,* 
pp. 10—16. According to Priedlieb, both the fourth and the fifth books are of Jewish origin. 

^ LardnePs Works, vol, ii. p. 94. 

^ Yictf>rinus supposes the five kings who had fallen to be Gaiba, Otho, YiMIius, 
Yespasian, and Titus; the sixth, Domitian; the seventh, Nerva; and the eighth, Antichrist 
or Nero. 

® As Liicke Ewald, Bleek, Be Wette, Eenan, Immer, Biisterdieok, and Archdeacon Famr. 
Dttsterdieck and Archdeacon Farrar (who, however, appears undecided) suppose that the 
eighth king is Domitian, who cams as Nero in spirit, and who was also called Nero. Most 
of these writers suppose that Augustus was the first emperor, though no sufficient reason 
can be assigned for the exclusion of Julius Osesar. Beaan commences wiili Jultw 6»sir, 
mdf according to him, Nero was the mxth emperor, whom the author of the Apocalypse 
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OH the other hand, r6}mdiate.8 this hypothms as extravao^ant : persons ol 

i‘Xtmva<j;aiit imagination,” he observes, ** suppose that Kero, having been convoyed to 
n distant region, still alive; and to him the^^ apply tlK‘ Sybil line V(»rM 3 s e-in'cming 
‘the fugitive who slew his own mother, being to cuiiie ftasm tht* ntUnao' st Bsiindaries 
of the earth ; ’ as if he who was the first, shall also be the liNt pers 'cut*n*, a)id thus prove 
the lurcrnnner of Autichrist, But we ought not to heiiovo rhose who, aflirnjiiig that 
the two prophets, Enoch and Elijah, have been translated iiito buine renn>to place, that 
- they might attend our Lord when lie shall come to t-lic judgment, al>o ianey tiiat Xero 
is to appear hereafter as the forerunner of the devil, wdien he shall come to jay waste 
the earth and overtlirow mankind/^ ^ 

'i'lie oi'ponents of iderarclrcal power in the Muklh? Ages regarfied the po|>f* as xlnti- 
Christ, and consi^Twed the passage in question as a prediction of tlie origin and growth 
of the papal authority, dims as early as the chise of the tenth century (x.ix t Ul), 
Arnnlph, Bishop of Orleans, declared at the Council of Uln has that if loc Roman 
iHintilf was destitute of clsarity, nud puffed up with knowledue, he wms Antichrist, 
This view w'ns entertained by Robert Cfrostete ihe cclebran^d Ih-hcp tf Lhiculn, hy 
'Savouaruia, by the Aibigenscs, the Waidenses, Wickliffe and the Wick]iirit<\s, the 
Hussites, and all those setas who were in opposition to the Romaa hicrarciiy. Even 
Ht. Bernard uses this bold language : “ The ministers of Christ are became the servants 
of Antichrist, and the beast of the Apocalypse has seated himself in the chair of 
Ut Peter.” » 

*The Beft'trmers in general adopted this opinion. Such was the view of Lutlnu*, Calvin, 
Bumghus, Melaiicthon, Beza, and Bucer; anti, among English ru'forimms, Cninmer, 
Kiillcy, Laiiiner, IIoopcT, and jeweib According to them, the apostasy is tiie falling away 
fiom eva'igelical doctrine to the traditiotis of men and the corruptirms of popt^ry ; the 
Man of Bin, or Antichrist, Is not, as the Tathers conceived, an iinlividua!, but the succes- 
sion of ]>o, es — smesef iyitccmhhomiini’m; and tin* restfaining puwci’ is the iuuaan empiri*, 
out of whose ruins the papacy arose. The Lutheran Church inhcrlod this opinion m 
an article iti their creed (Ariiel. Binalc., ii. *1). In the dedlcalioii of the translators of 
the Authoii/ad Version to King James, it is assumed that the pope is the Man of Bin ; 
aiid that monarch is complimented for writing in the defence of the truth, which gave 
“feiuch a hlfuv unto that Man of Bin as will nor he iiealed,''' And the asHerlbm that rh« 
j-Kipe Is Antichnst and the Man of Bin forms oni* of tlie mticles of the Wtstmiuster 
(Amfosshtii : “ There Is no oilier head of the Chnreb hut the Lord Joust ’hrist ; nyr can 
the Fojic of Rome in any sense he iicud thereof, hut is that Antichrl.Nl, that Man of Sin 
and son of pwdtion, that exaitcdi hiinseif in the Church against Chrisi and ail that Is 
Ood ” (clu sxv. d). 

The homanistK, on the other hand, were naturally led !»y opposition t« consider the 
passage MS a imlietiun -of the rise and growth of "Proteslaiiiisin. The apjslasy was 
th# failing away from the Romish Church by the doctrines of the Eeionriafiom The 
Mmi of Bin denoted heretics in general, hut especially Luther, the chief of the Jleformeix 
Th# mUmniug inliiieiice mu the German einptre, considered as a coutinmitiuii of the 
Roman empire, Tni$, however, was not the general opinion of the Church of Home; 
most of their theokglaiw supposed that Antichrist, or |he llaa of Bin, w hs an iiidividual 
who« coming is yet future. 

The Gnek Church was naturally led to regard the prophecy as a prediction oi 
Mohammedanism; the apostiwy wa8 the falling awav of many’ Greek and Grienlal 
Churches to '.Mohammedanism; the man of siu was MoliammtHi; and the restraining 
iijtiy#iioe the power of the h’omao empire.^ Borne ol the MeformerH (Mekmcflam, 
Musseuliis) consiikraf that ilitre wera two Antlchrlgts—owo belwiging to the Extern 
Church and the other to the Western ; the Eastern Antichrist was Molmmimd* and the 



® Imrtaudmi, * |)e Mortibus Fei^tenloromJ c. ii 

• Quoted by Bfdiop Hurd, ‘ Os Froi^ieoyJ voL ii pp. 2B* 20, 

* Jli emieavonrdi to Jillf up a cfiisade % the deetotion that i 

Miui ol Bin* * 
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Western was the pope. It is a remarkable circumstance that all three— the Greeks, tlic 
Homans, and the Protestants — were at one as regards the restraining! iniluence ; this they 
regarded as the imperial power — the Homan empire, either in itself or continued in th© 
Greek and German empires. 

The modern views concerning the Man of Sin are chiefly four : the Rationalists, who 
consider that there is no prophecy ; the Praterists, who consider the prophecy as already 
fulillled; the Progressionists, who regard it as being fulfilled or in the course of fiilfih 
inent ; and the Futurists, who regard the fultiiment as still future. 

1. The Srst class of expositora are those who regard all the usual interpretations as 
proceeding from a false assumption as if there were a prophecy, wherens there is in 
reality no prediction at all. This opinion is adopted by K^ppe, Pelt, De Wette, Liine- 
mann, Jowett, and Davidson, Koppe appears to have been the earliest who took this view 
of the passage. Pie idealizes the prediction, and supposes that the apostle is only stating 
his impressions of what might be the future state of the Oburch from a consideration of 
the times in wldch he lived. The apostle was profoundly impressed with the prophecies 
of Daniel, and from them he dreaded an outburst of evil after his deaths and he expressed 
his forelxxlings in language coloured from Daniel, Pelt supposes that the mystery of 
iniquity was the inward principle of evil which the apostle foresaw would afterwards 
break forth in a more open and violent form; that the restraining power was the will 
of God holding back the kingdom of Satan ; and that the coming of Christ was the 
hnal victory of good over evil. So also De "Wette observes, “ He goes altogether wrong 
who finds here any more than the apostle’s subjective anticipation, from his own 
historical position, of the future of the Christian Clmrch. Instead of rising to the 
example of Christ, acknowledging the limitation which there is to a definite foreknowledge 
of the future, the apostle pays a tribute to human weakncxss, since he wanted to know 
too much bcforehajid.” ^ Liinemann considers that Paul was so entirely engrossed by hiS 
ideas of the proximity of the advent that, carried away by Ins individuality, he wished 
to settle more exactly concerning its circumstances and condi tions the historical relations 
of the coming of Clirist than is allotted to man in general to know, even although he 
should be the a])ostle, the most filled with the Spirit of God.”'^ ‘‘Such passages [Col ii 
8, 16 ; Eph. vi. 12],” observes Professor Jowett, are a much safer guide to the interpret 
t:ition of the one wo are considering than tho meaning of similar passages in the Old 
lAstament. For they indicate to us the babhual thought of the apostle’s mind ; ‘ a 
failing away first,’ suggostc^d, probably, by the wavering which he saw among his own 
converts, the grievous wolves entering into the Church of Ephesus (Acts xx. 29), the 
turning away" of all them of Asia (2 Tim. i. 15). When we con.dder that his own 
converts and Jewish opponents or half-converts were all the world to him; that through, 
them, as it were in a glass, he appeared to see the workings of human nature generally, 
we understand how this double image of good and evil should have presented itself to 
him, and the kind of necessity that he felt that Christ and Antichrist should alternate 
with each other. It was not that he foresaw some great conflict, decisive of the destinies} 
of n-}ankind. What he anticipated for man nearly resembled the spiritual combat in 
the seventh chapter of the liomans”^ And Dr. Davidson remarks, “The passage does 
not contain a prophecy, hut rather the writer’s notion on a subject which did not concern 
the proper faith and' duty of mankind* Those notions were shaped by the floating 
belief of his day, and have nothing beyond an historical interest. They Mong to the 
[last of Ohristianity— to its infantine state, when it was emergiug out of Judaism^ and 
assuming that independent position to which no man contributed so much as the apostl© 
of the Gentiles,^ 

Sdeh a view i» at variance with the Idea of inspiration — in other words, with tte 
sup|X)sit>on that the apostle was guided in writing by a higher Spirit than his own- 
The supernatural is entiredy overlooked ; the apostle writes according to his own fancies; 

^ Be Wette, however, expresses Mmself very dilferenlly, in the preface to his ■ 

of the Apocalypse ; there he recognizes the symptoms of Antichrist in the f^Kiej&ying 
egoism of our day# With its rejection of ail watralnfcs. , ‘ 

® Liinemann, *Brtefo m dl© The^lonieher/ pp. 229# SW,- , 

* * SL FauFs Bplstl#^’ trek L p, iWfTkl , „ „ ? ^ ^ .■ ; ' 

Davidson’s * Introduoiion to the'lf©W;Tesiatia©at,’ voL i.F* - . i ‘ ' 
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he is led astray by bis erroneous opinions. How such a view is entirely consistent 
with tiK* ** ap<!KUe’s 'ins[»iration’’ is diHioiilt to understand, even altluju'^h we employ the 
term ‘‘inspirati^ni in a very bri*afi sense. The power of foretelling: the future is denied 
to the saerc'l writers. “ Wc take them/’ observes Dr. Davidson, as c'uides to f uth and 
practiecj^one rally without adopting? all that they propoiiirled, or b ’lieviuy i hat they add 
foretell events.’'’ ^ It is evident the apostle is here giving a predietiun <tf wiiat shall take 
place; and tlierefore, if there were no real prediction, lie was on this |Hfmt mistaken and 
in error, and eonsf'<ptentIy uninspired. If we admit inspiration, we must receive the 
truths deehired as the revelation of God: the Beriptuve contains truths lo bts received, 
and not the mere opinions of fallen ixten to be canvassed. 

2. The sec- 'nd class of interpreters are those who, recognizing a prediction, regard it 
as already riiilllled. To this clas^ belong Groti us, Werstein, ilainmond, Le 5 1erc, Whitby, 
Schdttzen, Wieseler, Kern, Dullinger, and Bauntgarteii. These generally agree in cuuskler- 
ing that the prophecy received its accomplishment in Christ’s coming iii s|}irit to destroy 
Jerusalem, altboiuh they <litrer widely in details. Grotius supposes that the llari ot' Sin 
•was Caligula, who demanded supreme and universal worship as gotl, and ordiTcd his statue 
to be placed in the temple of Jerusalem; he who restrahied was Vuedliiis, the Proconsul 
of Syria, who, at the risk of his life, refused to obey the order of Calij:ula; and the 
lawless i>ne was Simon Magus. It seemed to Paul that the delincatiru'i of Antiochus 
Epiphanes in Daniel was to be realized in Caligula.- But the dlstineliun between the 
Man of Sin and the lawless one is incorrect, and beddes, the interpretation involves an 
anachronism, as the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians was written after tlie death of 
Caligula. Wetstein adopts the extravagant opinion that the IMan of Bin was Titus, the 
delight of the human race,” whose army brought tijcir idolatrous ensigns into the 
captured temple and ofTered sacrifices there ; mid that the restraining infiiienee was 
Kero, that monster of iniquity, whose death wa>s necessary for the rule of Titus. 
Hammond imagined that, by the Man of Sin, Simon Magc.s, together with his followers 
the Gnostic.s, was meant; the apostasy was the falling away nf the (’hristiaiis into 
Gnosticism ; and the restraining influence was the apostles, wlm, bv sCll prcachiiu iuthe 
Jews, preserved the union still subsisting between Jews and ChristKins.^ Le Clerc 
supposes that, the apostasy was the revolt of the Jews from the ibnimns; the Sian o! 
Bin wtis the rebellious Jews, and especially their leader Bimun the son Giora; and the 
restraining power was the chief of the Jewish nation, who were agtiiftst the revuit. Wluthy 
als(x considers the apostasy was the revolt of the JeWvS from tiie nonnm {'uqVire or from 
the faith ; the Van of Bin was the Jewish nation, with their hiuh priest and Bauhedrlm; 
and the restraining power was Claudius, during whoso reign the Jews would ncjt rebel, as 
they were under great obligations to him.^ Bchottgen alsi.> agrees with Whitby in con- 
sidering that by the Man cJ Sin is meant the Pharisees, the rabbis, and the doctors of 
the Law ; but he dilTers from him in considering that the restraining pmver was the 
prayers of tlie Christians, which w’arded off the destruction of Jerusalem imtil they had 
left the city and retired to Pella. Much more ingenious is the opinion of Wieseler. He 
also considers the jwophecy as a prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem. He that 
restrainetli ” must be some good influence which delayed the catastroplie, and this he 
considers to ba Hie pious Jews then living, particularly the Christians; and if the 
singular number rrquires an individual, then the restrainer is James the Just, the Lord* 
brother. Kot until James was murdered and the Christians Itad removed from Jem- 
Salem was the city taken.^ Kern considers that the Man of Bin is Kero ; he that restraineth 
is Vespasian and his son Titus; and the apostasy is the revolt of the ^Tews or the 
departure of the Christiana.® Mlinger, like Kern, supposes Antichrist to be Kero, 
Kero was aircatly adopted by Claudius, and was regardeil by many m the future CVesar. 
** H e that restniiiicth/* was Claudius. The coming of Christ was his eoming to 

* Bavidsoi/B * |■nt^oc!llction to tli© Hew Testament/’ voL i. p, 15 (new eciii). 

® Grotiue, ‘ Ainiotationes In 11. Bpistolam ad Thesaal/ 

® Hamimmd on tlm Hew Testament, in hm, 

** Wiiitby’s * Commentary/ pp. SIS— 818. London : Thomas Tegg, 1842. 

® Wicselir’s * Olironologie des apostolischen SSietalters/ pp. 268—277. 

® Kern, on this account, considers the Se<K>i3td Epistle to the Thessalonkns to be spiiriotis. 
The same view Is maintained by Baur, Hilgeafeld, and others belonging to the Tibinger, 
ichool. ^ 
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cxecnto ji,ida:raent on Jerusalem ; and althou^li Nero did not personally imdGrtake 
anytliing against the Jews, yet he did so by liis lieutenant Vespasian. The apostasy 
was the departure of the CKrisnans into the errors of tiie Gnostics. Dolling<?r, however, 
considers that there may be a more complete fulfilment in the last davs.^ "ikumgarten 
thinks that the prophecy reflects the experience of the apostle : the Man, of Sin was tho 
eJews who everywhere opposed Ms preaching the gospel ; the apostasy was the remincia 
tion of Jesus as the ^Messiah ; and the I’estraining influence was the iinp)erial authority 
which hitherto had ]>rotected the apostle and kept the Jews in check. Tins ojiino'n 
appears to» be, partiaily adopted by Bishop Lightfoot: “It seems, upon the whole, prn- 
bable,’Mie observes, ^‘that the Antichrist is represented especially by Judaism. a 

pwophctic insiGit, the apostle foresaw, as he contemplated the moral and political condi- 
tion of the race, tlie approach of a great and overwhelming catastrophe. ... it was to 
Eoman justice and Eoman magistrates that the apiostle hati recourse at this time to 
shield him i'rom the enmity of the Jews and to check their violence.” ^ At the same 
time, he thinks that the p>rophecy has not yet received its most striking and complete 
fulfilmeiit. 

It would be a mere waste of time to examine these views seriatim. So Tar as they 
consider the proplu^cy as having received its full accomplishment, they do not satisfy 
its conditions, and have only a general and fancied resemhhince. Especially It is fatal 
to the views of this class of interpreters that the coming of Christ alluded to is evidently 
not his coming in spirit to destroy Jerusalem, but, as the context shows, and as is the 
uniform meanin j: (fl' the phrase in the Epistles of Paul, iiis coming in person to establish 
his S])iritual kingdom. 

3. The third class of exponents are those who regard the proj^hecy as being fulfilled, 
or as in the course of tuliilim'nt; that is, as already partially fulfilled, but awaiting its 
complete accomplishment : we allude to those who find in the passage a prediction of 
popery. Beside, s the early Reformers, this opinion is advocated Hooker, Hurd, 
Newton, Turretin, Benson, Bengal, Doddridge, Macknight, Michaelis, Elliott, ami 
Bi sb op W ord s worth. 

This opinion proceeds on the assumption that the restraining influence is the Roman 
empire. In the prediction, that influence is both masculine and neuter ; by the mascu- 
line tlm emperor is meant, and by the neuter the em|.>ire. This opinion is that of the 
early Fathers, and was generally adopted with various modifications by Greeks, Roman- 
ists, and Protestantv^ ft is in itself highly probable, and may have been handed down 
by tradition from the Ohurch of Thessalonica, who had been instructed concerning its 
nature (ch. ii. 6). If the restraiiier was the Roman emperor, we may understand 
the reason of the reserve of the apostle. If he had stated this in so many words, he 
would have beem regarded as an enemy to the Roman government, because he would 
then teach the destruction of the emxure, and would have involved Christians in perse- 
cution. Prudence required a discreet silence on thisp<fint. This reason for reserve 
was recognized by the early Fathers. “If St. Paul,” observes Chrysostom, “had said 
that the Roman empire will soon be dissolved, the heathen worbl would have destroyed 
him as a rebel and all the faithful wdth him, as persons who took up arms against the 
state. But kSt. Paul means the Homan empire ; and when that shall have been taken 
away, then the i&lan of Sin will come. For as the power of Babylon was dissolved by 
the Persian dynasty, and the Persian was snpiflanted by the Greek, and the Greek by 
the Roman, so the Homan will be dissolved by Antichrist, and Antichrist by Christ** 
(in loco). Now, in the view of those who regard the pope as the Man of Hin, this pre- 
diction was fully verified. No sooner was the restrainer removed than the hhm of Sin 
was reveale<l As long as the Eoman emperor continued heathen and resident at 
Rome, no ecclesiastical power was permitted to exalt itself ; but no sooner did the 

^ For Poll ingeFs views, see Ltinemann, * On the Thessalonians,’ p. 232; and Eiggenbach 
in ‘Lange’s " Commentary.’ 

® Smith’s ‘ Dictiunary of the Bible,’ article “ Second Epistle to the Thessaloniatis.” 

^ To this gerscral opinion the view of Calvin is a notable exception. He supposes that 
the reetrainiiig influence was the limited diffusiorf of the gospel, and that the Man of Sin 
was not to be inani felted until the gospel was preached to the whole world. “ This, there* 
fore, was the del ay^ until the career of: the .gospel slmuld ' be completed, because gricipus 
»vitatioa to siilvatlon was first in order ** (Gafvmr 
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to Constantinople, than the papacy arose-the restraint 
on the Bishop of Eome was rsmoyed ; and after the Boman empire in the West wm« 
dethronement of Augustulus, the power of the pope mightily in. 

^ sufliciont resomhlanco between this 
prophecy and Eomanism, so that we may conclude that they are related to each other 
m prediction and fulfilment ? Are the characteristics of the Man of Sin found in 
■ ^ Ihose^who belong to this class of interpreters assert that the rescrnblaiice is 

fPO?‘asy is predicted, and there is in Bouiankn: a femns 

®®“; the doctrines of riur-aforv tnn? 
siitetantiation, the saenhee of the Mass, the adoration of the Virgin nnd the 
addnoed as examples. The Man of Sin is represented as opposing and 0x11-10- imf.ir 
against all that is called God or is an obj^t of worship ; and this is coiis?,1 l i ^ 
reviving its fulfllment in the pope exalting himself above all h-n«an ."ud l)ivine 
authority, claiming the tit e « king of kings, and lord of lords,” applvin-^ tl Idn .o f 
the words ot the psa mist, “ All kings shall bow down before dice/’ rtvlio- it f 
universal b«hop,t and asserting his power to dispose of the lunualtns of Tie e"rtb 
The Man of Sin is said to seat himself m the temple of Qml, showin- himlclf ltr i' 
The temple of God is here nnderstood to be the Christian Cl uXlml the 
himtelf in It as ts supreme head, the vicar of Jesus Christ. Helhows i imtdral S 
by claiming Dmoe attributes, as holiness and infallibility; assuming Divine urerE^ 
tires, as the power of parfonmg sms and the opening and shutting of the kin-domif 
® ^"^'5 God tl.c po 1 ^^- « Anih r God on 

earth. » Everypop6,onlnselectlon,i8p!acedon thehirrhaitarofSt it t ■ 

falsehood. ^And til is ‘coiT^demf f 

receiving its Mhlment m the false m raclcs of popery • in the imnnxi i ! , f i . 1 
and purgatory ; in the wonders done by saeri Sas 

Snthe supernatural visititioil if 1 vfrvin" 
and m tne pretended iiowerof workin<'»* mirarle<{ ivUW'lt ^ it ' ih 

a^liarmiL reckonslho glory of mirSe"^^ 

IS represented as punishing sin by sin, ‘‘swidin- to them the woii, / r 
they might believe the lio." The popish WeudrwhiVh all 
be admitted among their ceremonies, and especiullv tlis moiistrmiidlir''*' ' ii "* 
stanlistion. are regarded as tho fulfilment of this part of the pro dim- 1 aS St 
m tk© other passage where Pad predicts the falliatr rvf *11 Li^ ^ I* ^ hofeitleg 
which he gi 4 find their counte^rtt thl cortirn^;! 
sedticiDg spirits, and doctrines of devils ; speakins lies in h-ciu ^ to 

science seared with a hot iron ; foSTcrTSy 

meats" (1 Tim. iv. 1-S). «> Marrj, ana commanding to abslaiu from 

Foul represents the system as working even in his davs- “Po. +t.. . 

kwWness is already working* (ch. ii. fv Jt ™rts inwarTlir . mystery of 

something concealed and unknown until it is revealed • the 

system wore already in the Church ; the leaven of oorpTniiL^®™® f ^ * T® Antichristian 

tLis because he was inspired by the Holy aS LTtffi 

cannot see (Wordswortl). But, in truL th? eerma Trf a 

di^ible in the false doctrinesind sti^tlLif praetta ^Iml«i Ivlo'i'*" >"* 

and it is a«rt«l that there is a striking r«mE SwS Idl’ “ f '"f ’ 

«a pmetioee of Itemanism; as. ter efampb. tKorl^n 




steltteolX^MvKrTansl^^^^^^ the Tatri-irrh of 

» These ’and sueh-Hke titCle S T fcweS ‘f 

Mewton, ‘On tho Fropheeies.’ See also ‘ Au’-otetrons;' 
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abstinence from certain foods (1 Oor. viii. 8), bodily mortification (Col il. 23), tbe 
traditions and doctrines and commandments of men (Col ii. 8, 22) ; so tba,t, as Bislxop 
Newton observes, “ the foundations of popery were laid, indeed, iu the days, 

but the superstructure was raised by degrees, and several ages passed before the build- 
ing was completed, and the Man of Sin was revealed in full perfection.’' ^ 

Of course, according to this view of the subject, the complete fulfilment of the 
prophecy is still future. The destruction of the Man of Sin— that is, according to this 
view, Bomanism— is also predicted: ** Whom the Lord Jesus will slay with the breath 
of his mouth, and annihilate by the appearance of his coming ” (ch. ii. 8). We have 
shown, in the Exposition, that by this cannot be meant the preaching of the pure 
gospel, or the diffusion of the Word of God at the Keformation ; the language is denun- 
ciatory. As, however, this portion of the prophecy is unfulfilled, it is not required 
to offer any explanations. The interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy is probably 
beyond the powers of the human mind ; the fulfilment is the only key to the inter- 
pretation. 

To this view of the subject numerous objections have been raised : there are three 
which merit consideration. (1) It is affirmed that the Man of Sin is distinctly asserted 
to be an individual ; he is called ** the lawless one,” “ the son of perdition ; ” whereas, 
according to the above view, be is an ecclesiastical system, or a succession of indivi- 
duals. But, as Bishop Lightfoot observes, in all figurative passages it is arbitrary 
to assume that a person is denoted when we find a personification. Thus the Man of 
Sin here need not be an individual man ; it may be a body of men, or a power, or a 
spiritual influence.” ^ The restraining influence, which is put at one time in the neater 
and at another time in the masculine, is almost universally acknowledged to be, not a 
person, but an influence or series of persons. So, in like manner, the Man of Sin may 
be a succession of individuals; at least, there is no absolute necessity arising from the 
terms of the prophecy to regard him as a person.^ (2) It is affirmed that, even admitting 
all the striking coincidences, yet the idea of popery does not and never did fulfil the 
prophecy in ver. 4. So far from the pope opposing and exalting himself against all 
that is called God or is an object of worship, his abject adoration and submission tc 
them has ever been one of his most notable peculiarities ” * (Alford). But to this it 
has been replied that the arrogance of the pope, his assertion that he is the vicar of 
Christ, his claim of infallibility, which has lately been conceded to him, are a distinct 
fulfilment of this prediction. (3) It is said that ^^if the papacy be Antichrist, then has 
the manifestation been made and endured now for nearly fifteen hundred years, and yet the 
day of the Lord has not come, which, by the terms of our prophecy, such manifestation 
is immediately to precede ” (Alford), But to this it has been answered that it is not 
asserted that the coming of Christ follows directly on the coming of the Man of Sin, but 
merely that the Man of Sin will precede ; the interval between the two comings IkS 
nowhere defined. Besides, it may be that there is a development of Antichrist, and 
that his final destruction by the coming of the Lord will not occur until his full develop- 
ment. Thus, for example, the spiritual power of popery may be unfolding itself; the 
mystery of lawlessness may be still working, as was lately seen in the introduction of 
two new dogmas into tbs Eomish Church^ — ^the immaculate conception of the Virgin, 
and the personal infallibility of the pope. The career of the Man of Bin has not 
yet run. 

Upon the whole, on an impartial review of the subject, we cannot avoid the 
impression that the points of resemblance between the prophecy and Eomanism are 
numerous, varied, and striking. Our forefathers had no doubt as to the applicntion of 
the prediction, and perhaps they were nearer the truth than we in modern times who 
hesitate. Such an opinion may be considered as uncharitable and unjust, and is 
certainly not in accordance with the more liberal spirit of our age, where popery is 
viewed as it presently exists, divested of its power to persecute, and as seen in the 
culture, refinement, and piety of many of its adherents. But when we reflect upon 

* Bishop Newton’s * Dissertation on the Man of Sin.* 

* Smith’s * Dictionary of the Bible,* article Epistles to the hessalonisns.” 

* Seo Elliotfs *Horm Apocalypticie,’ vol. iii §th edit.; Newton, ‘On 

phceies.’ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* A!fotd> * Greek Testam^nV wL'.iii, Frolego»ien% p, il 
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'«>>nablo persecutions of the Inquisition, the monstrous wickedness of the popes 
’'Je-llt.fortnation,i the atrocities perpetrated in the name of religion, “ the crimes 
''y the priests,® and the general corruption of the whole system ; and when 

w . tlint it is only t1i6 ot ProfccBtiintisin wliicli pr6\6nt8 ft 

of such actions, we may see reason, if not to affirm positively, yet to suspect 
^ axi opiaion maybe founded on truth, and, if so, be neither uncharitable 

t ^ ^ »'■' Ibiirtb class of interpreters consider the fuffilment as future, and that we are 
for any past occurrences as answering all its rainireinents. ^ihis opinion 
^ which is chieliy favoured in our days! It has bten adopted by Hofmann, 

' ^'dshausen, limgenbach, Lange, Alford, Ellicott, Llllk, liladie, Meyrick, and 

{* !■ '’^^‘‘Saiider, although there is a considerable difference in their %news. 

V , ■ ^’'alutained that it is unwarrantable to consider the pope as Antichrist, and the 

' an Antichristian system. The essential clocirincfs of Christianity are maln- 
- ' • -‘Ofl defended by the Eomanists. The cross of Christ is exalted, and bis siiffer- 
, <h‘dared to be an atonement for sin. The gn^at ductrine of the 'Trinity is nor 
/ '‘Jitained, but prominently brought forward. The liiilueriees of the Spirit are 
. , ' "i and depended on. And the pope, instead of opposing himself to God, owns 
1 ’ ^ * be the serrant and worshipper of God.^ Hence it is considered that in the 

, ‘?» re may be a fuller coijipletion than has ever yet taken place in the past. 
,, , , has many partial fulfflments, until it reaches its climax in a complete accom- 
hf., Thus the Messianic prophecies of our Lord were partially fulfilled In 

< 'H 'a Solomon, in the Jewish nation. So it may be with this prediction ; its final 
may be reserved for the last days of this world’s pndiatluiL The anfei- 
which are now found dispersed, may be collected and exhibited in 
who will be the realization of the Mao of Sin. 

‘thing to Hofmann, the whole passage refers to the visiooB of Daniel Paul 
ili<» prophecy therein contained to the latter days. Tlie power that restralnelh 
of evil Is a good principle; just as Michael, the guardian angel of the 
the Ihinco of Persia (Dan. x. 2o). When 1h.e good principle which 
if'H»Tviiig the world in agreement with God in removed, then Antichrist wull 
riii> 'form of some migldy lawless conipicror. llufmanu appears acttjally to 
t re VI virK‘!ition of Aiitiochns Epiphanes.'^ Ewald, acidn, applies to the f>rophefy 
U' n of Malaehi concerning the coining of Elijah. He supposes that by that 
‘ J-o»'A’rs the appearance of Antichrist the coming of Elijah is meant, and that 
^ see will isot bo revealed ift all Ms atrocious wickedness until Elijah betaken 
f be m-ay and again translated tohesiven.^ 

iM'se interpretations, which must appear to our English minds fanciful 
iM ?n Slant, based on mere conjeetura, and wdiolly arbitrary in their nature, we 
f I more rational statements of other divines. In general, accoi’ding to them, 
Hah uf Hin is an individual of gigantic mental power, enormous daring, and extreme 
who shall appear on the earth in the lartcr clays; and the restraining 
wv which prevents the appearance of such an indivklualis mom! order or govern- 
'n, Titus, according to Olshausen, the Man of Sin is an Individ ual. A 11 the manifesta- 
die revolt of the Jewis from the Eomans, Kero, Mohammed, the development 
ri.r- p 2 i|^‘y in the Middle Ages» the French Kevohition of ITBU, with the abolition 
^ or and the setting ap of a prostitute as the gotitkiss of Beasem la the 

cliuriii of Paris, and the present diffusion of iiirulcllty and atheism, are the 
pwas t'if Antichrist; but they contain only some of his charaeterisfics, not a!17 
Tkmn Alford obserwB, Though eighteen hundred years later, we ntand, with 
this prophecy, whera the apastk stood; the day of the Lord not i|iriG»ent, 
10 arrive until the Man of Bln be manifested; the mystery of iniquity sdil 

s As, fm example, Bixtus 1¥ , Innoaent ¥IfI,, Afexatidei' VUL 

* 'The maMCicre of St Barthulomevr. 

* S» Fronde’s ‘ThaKagiyi in IrekiidT bk. iii, oh. i soei SI \ 

Seo ISadie, ^On theThessaloEtaas/ p. 853. 

* liofmaim’B * Thassfttonicher,* p, 833. i ^ 

* hlwaiifs *Saud»ehieiher der Apoatel Fauhisf p. 27. 

f Oishaueen^ ^ Oa th« Thcjssaioniana/ pp. 488, 4S0, Clark’s 
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working, and muck advanced in its working ; the restrainer still hindering. And let ns 
ask oui'iselves — What does this represent to us ? Is it not indicative of a state in which 
the lawlessness is working on, so to speak, underground, under the surface of things, 
gaining throughout these many ages more expansive force, more accumulated power, 
but still hidden and unconcentrated? And might we not look, in the progress of such 
a state of things, for repeated minor embodiments of this lawlessness; the many Anti- 
clirists (1 John 11 18) springing up here and there in different countries, the apostasy 
going onwayd and growing, just as there were of Christ himself frequent types and 
minor embodiments before he came in the flesh? Thus in the papacy, where so many 
of the prophetic features are combined, we see, as it were, a standing embodiment and 
type of the final Antichrist — in the remarkable w’ords of Gregory the Great, the 
prcectrnor AnUvhrisU ; and in Nero, and in every persecutor as he arose, and Mahomet, 
and Napoleon, and many other foniis and agencies of evil, other and more transient 
types and examples of him.”^ And Bishop Bllicott remarks, ‘^The adversary is 
Antichrist, no mere set of principles or succession of opponents, but one single person, 
being as truly man as he whom he impiously opposes/’ And he observes, “ The 
restraining principle is the power of well-ordered human rule, the principles of legality 
as opposed to those of lawlessness, of which the Roman emperor was the then embodi- 
ment and manifestation/’ ^ Similar views are adopted by Bishop Alexander, ^ Dr. Eadle» 
Lillie,^ and Eiggenbach. Meyrick, in his interesting and exhaustive ai'ticle on “Anti- 
christ,” in the appendix to Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible/ thus expresses his view 
of the sum of Scripture teaching with regard to Antichrist ; “ It w'ould ap^mr that 
there is to be evolved from the womb of the corrupt Church an individual Antichrist, 
who, being himself a seofier and contemner of all religion, will yet act as the patron 
and defender of the corrupt Church, and compel men to submit to her swmy by the force 
of the secular arm and by means of bloody persecutions. He wall unite the old foes, 
superstition and unbelief, in a combined attack on liberty and religion. He. will have 
the powder of performing lying miracles and beguiling souls, being the embodiment of 
Satanic iis distinct from brutal wickedness,” Or, as Lange puts it, “ Antichrist may 
proceed from a coalition between completed absolutism and completed radicalism.” 

Of coarse, according to this view, the fulfilment being yet future, we cannot apply 
to its truth or falsehood the characteristics given us in the prophecy itself. It ap^xiars 
to be the uniform doctrine of Scripture, as seen both in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the New, tlr^t btffore the consummation of ail things there will be a final 
and desperate struggle between the principles of good and evil. The revolt against ail 
rule and authority, the spread of Nihilism, the increase of infidelity and agnosticism, 
the unblushing proclamation of atheism and the support given to it. in the scientific 
and political world, the deification of materialism, are all the precursors of Antichrist. 
It may only require a dissolution of order and a corruption of morals, greater and more 
universal than that which occurred in the great French Revolution, to usher in the 
coming of the Man of Sin, who, amid the confusion, will seize upon the sceptre of 
dominion. We may figure him as an individual, a man of more commanding abilities 
and far greater wickedness than the first Napoleon ; one who will subdue the world, 
and In the height of his impiety and ambition ])roclaim his atheism, and that man 
himself is God. We cannot penetrate into the future, but we may rest confident that, 
if such a state of things should happen, tile final victory of the good over the evil 
cannot be doubted ; the breath of the Lord is sufficient to overthrow the kingdom of 
Antichrist, and to bafile all his pretensions. Whom the Lord shaE slay with the 
breath of his moutb, and annihilate by the appearance of his comiDg.” 

’ * AlfowTs ‘ Greek Testament,* vol.iii., Prolegomena,. p. 67. 

* Eilicott, ‘ Si Faurs Epistle to the Thessalonians/ p. 100, 

* Commentary on the Thessalonians in the ‘Speaker’s Commentary/ p* 7#* 

♦' liilie’s ‘ Lwturea on the Thessalonian%*'p. 5S7, etc. 
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the abomraablc persecutions of the Inquisition^ the monstrous wickedness of the j»pes 
prior to the^Reforn^iation/ the atrocities perpetrated in the name of religion,® the crimes 
committed by the priests,® and the general corruption of the whole system ; and when 
we think that it is only the restraining influence of Protestantism which prevents a 
repe lition of such actions, we may see reason j if not to aflSrm positively, yet to siispect 
that such an opinion may be founded on truth, and, if so, be neither uncharitable 
nor unjust. 

4. The fourth class of interpreters consider the fulfilment as future, and that we are 
not to look for any past occurrences as answering all its requirements. This opinion 
is the one which is chiefly favoured in our days. It has been adopted by Hofmann, 
Ewald, Olshausen, Eiggenbach, Lange, Alford, Ellicott, Lillie, Eadie, Meyrick, and 
Bishop Alexander, although there is a considerable difference in their views. 

It is maintained that it is unwarrantable to consider the pope as Antichrist, and the 
papacy as an Antichristian system. The essential doctrines of Christianity arc main- 
tained and defended by the Bomanists. The cross of Christ is exalted, and his suffer- 
ings are declared to be an atonement for sin. The great doctrine of the Trinity is not 
only maintained, but prominently brought forward. The influences of the Spirit are 
recognized and depended on. And the pope, instead of opposing himself to God, owns 
himself to be the servant and worshipper of 6rod.* Hence it is considered that in the 
future there may be a fuller completion than has ever yet taken place in the past. 
Prophecy has many partial fulfllments, until it reaches its climax in a complete accom- 

f lishment. Thus the Messianic prophecies of our Lord were x^artially fulfilled in 
)avid, in Solomon, in the Jewish nation. So it may be with this prediction ; its final 
.application may be reserved for the last days of this world’s probation. The anti- 
€hmst!an elements, which are now found dispersed, may be collected and exhibited in 
an individual who will be. the realization of the Man of Sin. 

According to Hofmann, the whole passage refers to the visions of Daniel, Paul 
applies the prophecy therein contained to the latter days. The power that restraineth 
the outburst of evil is a good principle; just as Michael, the guardian angel of the 
Jews, withstood the Prince of Persia (Dan. x. 20). When the good principle which 
w^as preserving the world in agreement wuth. Ood is removed, then Antichrist will 
appear in the form of some mighty lawless conqueror. Hofmann appears actually to 
expect the revivification of Antiochus Epiphanes.® Ewald, again, applies to the prophecy 
the prediction of Malachi concerning the coming of Elijah." He supposes that by that 
which hinders the appearance of Antichrist the coming of Elijah is meant, and that 
Antichrist will not be revealed in all his atrocious wickedness until Elijah be taken 
out of the way and again translated to heaven.® 

Omitting these interpretations, which must appear to our English minds fanciful 
and extravagant, based on mere conjecture, and wdiolly arbitrary in their nature, we 
come to the more rational statements of other divines. In general, according to them, 
the Man of Bin is an individual of gigantic mental power, enormous daring, arid extreme 
wickedness, who shall appear on the earth in the latter days; and the restraining 
influence which prevents the appearance of such an individual is moral order or govern- 
ment Thus, according to Olshausen, the Man of Sin is an individual. All the manifesta- 
tions of evil, the revolt of the Jews from the Komans, Nero, Mohammed, the developraent 
of the papacy in the Middle Ages, the French Eevolution of 1789, with the abolition 
of Christianity, and the setting up of a prostitute as the goddess of Eeason in the 
cathedral church of Paris, and the preseilt diffusion of infidelity and atheism, are the 
precursors of Antichrist ; but they contain only some of his characteristics, not all" 
Similarly Dean Alford observes, *' Though eighteen hundred years later, we stand, wnTh 
regard to this prophecy, where the apostle stood; the day of the Lord not present, 
and not to arrive until the Man of he manifested ; the mystery of iniquity still 

* As, for example, Sixtus IT., Innocent Till., Alexander TIL ; 

* The massacre of St. Bartholom^. 

* See Fronde’s ‘ The English in Ireland,’ bk, hi. ch. i sect. 2. 

Seo Eadie, ^On the Thessalonians,’ p. 353. 

® Hofmann’s * Thessalonicher,* p. 333. 

« Ewald’s ^ Sendschreiber der Apostel Paulus,’ p. 27. * 

^ Olshausen, ‘ On the Thessalonians,’ pp, 488, 489, Clark’s translation.^ 
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working, and much advanced in its working ; the restrainer still hindering. And let m 
ask om'selves — What does this represent to us ? Is it not indicative of a state, in which 
the lawlessness is working on, so to speak, underground, under the surface of thi,ngs, 
gaining throughout these many ages more expansive force, more accumulated power, 
hut still hidden and unconcentrated ? And might we not look, in the progress of sucli 
a state of things, for repeated minor emhodiraents of this lawlessness; the many Anti- 
christs (1 John ii. 18) springing up here and there in different countries, the apostasy 
going onwaj'd and growing, just as there were of Christ himself frequent types and 
minor embodiments before he came in the flesh ? Thus in the papacy, where so many 
of the prophetic features are combined, we see, as it were, a standing embodimeat and 
type of the final Antichrist — in the remarkable words of Gregory the Great, the 
prmcursor AnUchristi; and in Nero, and in every persecutor as he arose, and Mahomet, 
and Napoleon, and many other fonns and agencies of evil, other and more transient 
types and examples of him-”^ And Bishop Ellicott remarks, The adversary is 
Antichrist, no mere set of principles or succession of opponents, but one single person, 
being as truly man as he whom he impiously opposes.’* And he observes, The 
restraining principle is the power of well-ordered human rule, the principles of legality 
as opposed to those of lawlessness, of which the Roman emperor was the then embodi- 
ment and manifestation.” ^ Similar views are adox>ted by Bishop Alexander,^ Dr. Sadie, 
Lillie,^ and Riggenbach. Meyrick, in his interesting and exhaustive article on ” Anti- 
christ,” in the appendix to Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,* thus expresses his view 
of the sum of Scripture teaching with regard to Antichrist : It would appear that 
there is to be evolved from the womb of the corrupt Church an individual Antichrist, 
%vho, being himself a scoffer and contemner of all religion, will yet act as the patron 
and defender of the corrupt Church, and compel men to submit to her sway by the force 
of the secular arm and by means of bloody persecutions. Tie will unite the old foes, 
superstition and unbelief, in a combined attack on liberty and religion. He will have 
the power of performing lying miracles and beguiling souls, being the embodiment of 
Satanic as distinct from brutal wickedness.” Or, as Lange puts it, “ Antichrist may 
proceed from a coalition between completed absolutism and completed radicalism.” 

Of course, according to this view, the fulfilment being yet future, we cannot apply ' 
to its truth or falsehood the characteristics given us ni the prophecy itself It appears 
to be the ufuform doctrine of Scripture, as seen both in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the New, that bfffore the consummation of all things there will be a final 
and desperate struggle between the principles of good and evil. The revolt against all 
rule and authority, the spread of Nihilism, the increase of infidelity and agnosticism, 
the imblushing proclamation of atheism and the support given to it in the scientific 
and political world, the deification of materialism, are all the precursors of Antichrist. 
It may only require a dissolution of order and a corniptiou of morals, greater and more 
universal than that which occurred in the great French Revolution, to usher in the 
coming of the Man of Sin, who, amid the confusion, will seize upon the sceptre of 
dominion. We may figure him as an individual, a man of more commanding abilities 
and far greater wickedness than the fiirst Napoleon ; one who will subdue the world, 
and In the height of his impiety and ambition proclaim his atheism, and that man 
himself is God. We cannot penetrate into the future, but we may rest confident that, 
if such a state of things should happen, the final victory of the good over the evil 
cannot be doubted ; the breath of the Lord is sufficient to overthrow the kingdom of 
Antichrist, and to baffle ail his pretensions. “ Whom the Lord shall slay with tha 
breath of his mouth, and annihilate by the appearance of his coming.” 

^ AlfonTs ‘ Greek Testtiment,* vol, iii., Prolegomena, p. 07. 

* Ellicott, ‘ St. Paul’s Epistle to the Thessalonians/ p- 109. 

* Commentary on the Thessalouians in the ‘ Speaker’s Ooiimientary>* vo!^ iii. p. 

* liiiie’s * Lectures on the Tliessalonians,’ p. 537, etc. 
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progress may be removed ; that its diifasioia 
may be free and unimpeded ; that, like the 
SUB, it mav rejoice as a strong man to run 
his race (Ps. xix. 5; comp. Fs. cxlvii. 15, 
“ Tie sendeth forth his commaiulmeut upon 
earth: his word runneth Ye?iy s\viftly”). 
And be glorified ; namely, in the conversion 
of souls (comp. Acts xiii.'iS). The allusion 
may be to the applause given to the victras 
in the foot-races which constituted so con- 
siderable a part of the Grecian games. This 
personification of the Word of the 'Lord is 
a favourite figure witli the apostle. ‘Mu 
St. Paul’s language there is but a thin film 
between the Holy Ghost, the Divine per- 
sonal Spirit, and the spirit in the believer’s 
inmost being. And so in St. Paul’s concep- 
tion there is but a thin film between the 
Word preached and the living Word of Gotl 
who is God ” (Bishop Alexander). Even as 
it is with, you ; a recognition of the eager- 
ness with which the Thessalonians had 
received the gospel. 

Ver. 2. — ^And that; a further addition 
to the prayer. We; either I Paul, or else 
Paul and Silas and Timothy. May be 
delivered; not may “come oSf victorious 
whether by life or death” (Calvin), but 
may be rescued from our enemies. Jowelt 
observes that we have here the shrinking 
of the fiesli from the dangers which awaited 
the apostle. But there is no trace of 
cowardice in these words ; the ajw.stle de- 
sires deliverance, not for his own sake, but 
for the sake of the free diffusion of the 
gospel. Prom unreasonable ; a word whose 
original meaning is “ out of place ; ” then 
used in an etliieal sense, “wicked,” “absurd,” 
“unreasonable;” perhaps here applied to 
persons who will not listen to arguments. 
And wicked men. By these unreasonable 
and wicked men are not to be understood 
the Jews of Thessalonica, from whom Paul 
formerly suffered, for their inffuence would 
hardly extend to Corinth; nor Christians 
who were only so in name (Galvin), and 
specially the Judaizing Christians, for there 
is no allusion as yet to their attacks upon 
the apostle ; but the fanatical and unbeliev- 
ing Jews at Corinth (see Acts xviii. 12). 
Por aU nien have not faith ; or, the faith ; 
the faith is not the pommon of alt Faith 
here is the Christian faith; all men have 


CHAPTEB m. 

Contents, — The apostle now comes to the 
conclusion of his Epistle. He beseeches the 
Thessalonians for an interest in their prayers, 
that the gospel may be rapidly diffused and 
glorified by numerous conversions, and that 
he and his fellow-workers maybe enabled 
to preach it unhindered by the opposition of 
their enemies. He expresses his confidence 
that the Lord will preserve them from evil 
and render them obedient to his instruc- 
tions, it being his earnest prayer for them 
that they might be directed into the love of 
God and the patience of Jesus Christ. The 
apostle then proceeds to admonish them on 
account of the disorderly conduct which 
many of them exhibited. He had heard 
that there were some among them who 
walked disorderly, and who, either from 
dread or from excitement on account of 
their belief in the immediate coming of the 
Lord, had desisted from their worldly em- 
ployments. He commands such to return to 
their duties, giving himself as an example, 
inasmuch as, when at Thessalonica, he had 
laboured with his own hanris for support. 
If, how^ever, such disorderly persons were 
not to be persuaded, then he enjoins the 
members of the Church to withdraw from 
them and exclude them from their society, 
in order that they might be ashamed and 
brought to repentance and amendment of 
life. He invokes peace upon them from the 
Lord of peace ; he authenticates his Epistle 
to guard against imposition ; and concludes 
with his apostolic benediction. 

Ter, 1.*— 'Finally ; furthermore; for the 
red; introducing the concluding part of 
the Epistle (see 1 Thess. iv, 1). Brethren, 
pray for us (see a similar request in 1 Thess. 
V. 25), Observe the unselfishness of the 
apostle’s request. He does not ask the 
Thessalonians to pray specially for himself, 
but for the unimpeded diffusion and success 
of the gospel, and for himself only in so far 
as that he might be freed from all hindrances 
in preaching the gospel— that God would be 
pleased to crown his labours with success. 
That; introducing the subject-matter of 
prayer; what he requested the Thessa- 
lonians to pray for. The word of the Lord— - 
namely, the gospel— may have free course; 
literally, may run; that all obstacles to its 
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engage men to receive the testimony of the 
apostle ; and others fidelity, as if the apostle 
meant, “ There are few men whom w© can 
trust.” 

Ver. S. — ^Bnt; in contrast with the men 
just mentioned. The Lord is Mthful ; as if 
the apostle had said, “ Man may be faithless, 
but the Lord is faithful ” (see Eom. iii. 4). 
“In contrast to the infidelity of man, he 
praises the fkleiity of God” (Bengel). By 
the Lord, Christ is meant. In the former 
Epistle, faithfulness is attribxited to God 
(1 Thess. V. 24), here to Christ. This faith- 
fulness of Christ consisted in watching over 
liis Church, and in effecting its diffusion in 
spite of { 1.11 the opposition of these unreason- 
able and wicked men. Who shall stablish 
you, and keep you from evil ; or, the evil. 
The word “ evil ” may be either masculine 
or neuter: if masculine, then it denotes 
“the evil one;” if neuter, then “evil” 
in general. There is nothing in the word 
itself to determine its meaning; this must 
be learned from the context. Most com- 
mentators (Calvin, Bengel, Olshausen, Hof- 
mann, Macknight, Ellicott, Eadie, and 
Bishop Alexander) suppose that the evil 
one is meant; Jind it is so rendered in the 
E.T. : “ Giiai d you from the evil one.” But 
it is better to take the word abstractly — 
“ evil ” in general, whether evil persons or 
evil things ; as a contrast to “ every good 
word and work” (ch. ii. 17). So Alford, 
Liinemann, De Wette, Jowett, Lillie. There 
is the same difference of opinion with regard 
to the words in the Lord’s Prayer : “ Deliver 
us from evil ; ” or “ from the evil one ” 
(R.y.). Here, also, notwithstanding the 
high authorities on the opposite side, we 
consider that our Lord’s words are not 
limited to the evil one, but are to be taken 
generally — evil ” in the widest sense, as 
being much more forcible. 

Ver. 4. — ^And we have confidence in the 
Lord. The apostle confidently expects the 
obedience of the Tliessalonians, but his 
confidence is not fixed on them — on their 
own efforts, endeavours, and resolutions — 
but on the Lord, namely, Christ; on his 
grace and strength communicated to and 
perfected in weakness. The obedience of 
the Thessalonians flowed from the grace 
uf Christ; it was in consequence of the 
communication of the influences of his 
Spirit that tiiey were enabled to make pro- 
gress and to persevere in the Christian life. 
“Here,” observes Professor Jowett, “as 
elsewhere, the apt^stle speaks of believing, 
hoping, doing all things in Christ We 
lead an ordinary life as well as a religious 
one ; but, with the apostle, his ordinary life 
is his religion* one, and hence he uses 
religious expressions in reference to all that 
he say® and does.” The apostle lives la 


the sphere of Christ. Touching you ; with 
refereiice to you — the direction of his con- 
fidence. That ye both do and Vili do the 
things which we command yon. There is 
here the same union of Divine assistance 
and human effort, of God’s working and 
man’s working, which pervades the whole 
scheme of the gospel salvation (see Phil. ii. 
12, IS). 

Ver. 5. — ^Aud the Lord ; namely, Christ, 
for so the word “ Lord ” is to be rendered in 
St. Paul’s Epistles. Bishop Wordsworth 
ppposes that the Holy Ghost is here 
invoked, as both God and Christ are after- 
wards mentioned in the petition; but the 
term “ Lord ” is not applied by the apostle 
to the Holy Ghost;* 2 Cor. iii. 17 is the 
only apparent exception. Direct your hearts ; 
as the heart is the fountain of Christian 
life — ^the centre of the will. Into the love 
of G-od. Here not God’s love to us, specially 
“the manifestation of the love of God in 
Christ and his work of redemption” (Ols- 
hausen) ; nor the love of God to man, which 
is to be the pattern of our love to God : but, 
objectively, our love to God. This love of 
God is the fulfilment of the Law ; and hence 
the apostle prays that the Thessalonians 
may be directed into it as the source and 
essence of all acceptable obedience. And 
into the patient waiting for Christ, The 
words, ^ “patient waiting,” are but one 
word^ in the original, generally translated 
“patience” or “endurance” The clause 
has been differently interpreted. Some 
(Calvin, Hofmann, Jowett) render it, as in 
the A.V., “patient waiting for Christ.” 
And this is conformable to the context, as 
the object of Paul was to repress all impatient 
longing for the advent. But such a mean- 
ing is not linguistically justifiable. Others 
render it, “patience for Christ” that is, 
steadfast endurance for his sake (De Wette) ; 
but there is no preposition in the original. 
The words simply meaiv“ Christ’s patience,” 
or “the patience of Christ” (R.V.), the 
patience which he exhibited under his 
unparalleled sufferings. The Tliessalonians 
were exposed to persecutions, and therefore 
the apostle prays that they might be directed 
into the patience of Christ, as this would 
enable them to bear all their sufferings with 
composure. Love and patience comprehend 
the active and passive virtues of Christianity. 

Kow follows a warning against the dis- 
orderly life and conduct which the expec-^ 
tation of the immediate advent of Christ 
had produced. On account of the supposed 
nearness of the day of the Lord, great 
disorders had arisen in the Tlies.sulonian 
Church. Work had been given up by 
many, who walked about in fanatical 
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progress may b© removed ; that its division 
may be free and unimpeded : that, like the 
sun, it may rejoice as a strong man to run 
his race (Ps. xix. 5; comp. Fs. cxlviL 15, 

He sendeth forth his commandment upon 
earth: his word runneth ve^jy swiftly”). 
And be glorified ; namely, in the conversion 
of souls O^omp- -^ots xiii. 48), The allusion 
may be to the applause given to the victors 
in the foot-races which constituted so con- 
siderable a part of the Grecian games. Tbis 
personification of the Word of the 'Lord is 
a favourite figure with the apostle. “In 
St. Paul’s language there is but a thin film 
between the Holy Ghost, the Divine per- 
sonal Spirit, and the spirit in the believer’s 
inmost being. And so in St. Paul’s concep- 
tion there is but a thin film between tho 
Word preached and the living Word of God 
who is God ” (Bishop Alexander). Even as 
it is with you ; a recognition of the eager- 
ness with which tho Thossalonians had 
received the gosj>ei. 

Ver. 2. — And that; a further addition 
to the prayer. We; either I Paul, or else 
Paul and Silas and Timothy. May be 
delivered; not may “come oif victorious 
whether by life or death (Gdvin), but 
may be rescued from our enemies, Joweit 
observes that we have here the shrinking 
of the flesh from the dangers which awaited 
the apostle. But there is no trace of 
cowardice in these words; the apiohtle de- 
sires deliverance, not for his own sake, but 
for the sake of the free diffusion of tho 
gospel. From unreasonable; a word whoso 
original meaning is “out of place;” tlien 
used in an ethical sense, “wicked,” “absurd,” 
“unreasonable;” perhaps here applied to 
persons who will not listen to arguments. 
And wicked men. By these unreasonable 
and wicked men are not to be understood 
the Jews of Thessalonica, from wdiorn .Paul 
formerly suffered, for their influence would 
hardly extend to Corinth; nor Chrifstians 
who were only so in name (Calvin), and 
specially the Judaizing Christians, for tliero 
is no allusion as yet to their attacks upon 
the apostle; but the fanatical and unbeliev- 
ing Jews at Corinth (see Acts xvlii. .12), 
For all men have not faith ; or, the /aM ; 
the faith is not the possession of aU. Faith 
here is the Christian faith : all men have 
not received it~-obviously alluding to the 
unbelieving Jews, The words cannot mean, 
all men have not the true faith— referring 
to pretended Christians— false brethren, but 
secret enemies (Calvin). Kor is it to ii 
rendered “ all men have not the canacitv ol 


CHAPTEB in. 

Contents, — The apostle bow comes to the 
eonelnsion of Ms Epistle. He beseeches the 
Thessalonians for an interest in their prayers, 
that the gospel may be rapidly diffused and 
glorified by numerous conversions, and that 
he and his fellow-workers may be enabled 
to preach it unhindered by the opposition of 
their enemies. He expresses his confidence 
that the Lord will preserve them from evil 
and render them obedient to his instruc- 
tions, it being his earnest prayer for them 
that they might be directed into the love of 
God and the patience of Jesus Christ. The 
apostle then proceeds to admonish them on 
account of the disorderly conduct which 
many of them exhibited. He had heard 
that there were some among them who 
walked disorderly, and who, either from 
dread or from excitement on account of 
their belief in the immediate coming of the 
Lord, had desisted from their worldly em- 
ployments. He commands such to return to 
their duties, giving himself as an example, 
inasmuch as, wdien at Thessalonica, he had 
laboured with his own hands for support. 
If, however, such disorderly persons were 
not to he persuaded, then he enjoins the 
members of the Church to withdraw from 
them and exclude them from their society, 
in order that they might be ashamed and 
brought to repentance and amendment of 
life. He invokes peace upon them from the 
I<ord of peace ; he authenticates his Epistle 
to guard against imposition ; and concludes 
with his apostolic benediction. 

Ter. 1. — ^Finally; furthermore ; for the 
rest; introducing the concluding part of 
the Epistle (see 1 Thess. iv. 1). Brethren, 
pray for ns (see a similar request in 1 Thess. 
V. 25). Observe the unselfishness of the 
apostle’s request. He does not ask the 
Thessalonians to pray specially for himself, 
but for the unimpeded diffusion and success 
of the gospel, and for himself only in so far 
as that he might be freed from all hindrances 
in preaching the gospel— that God would be 
pleased to crown his labours with success. 
That; introducing the subject-matter of 
prayer; what he requested the Thessa- 
loBians to pray for. The word of the Lord— 
namely, the gospel — ^may have free course; 
literally, may run ; that all obstacles to its 
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eBga.ECc men to receive the testimony of the 
apostle ; and others fidelity, as if the apostle 
meant, “ There are few men whom we can 
trust/* 

Ver. 3, — Bnt; in contrast with the men 
just mentioned. The Lord is faithful ; as if 
the apostle had sai<l, ]\Ian may he faithless, 
but the Lord is faithful “ (see Bom. iii. 4:). 
*‘In contrast to the inhdelity of man, he 
praises the Melity of Grod** (Bengel). By 
the Lord, Christ is meant. In the former 
Epistle, faithfulness is attributed to God 
(1 Thess. V. *24), here to Christ. This faith- 
fulness of Christ consisted in watching over 
Ihs Church, and in effecting its diffusion in 
spite of iill the opposition of these unreason- 
able and wicked men. Who shall stabHsh 
you, and keep you from evil ; or, the eml. 
The word “evil” may be either masculine 
or neuter: if masculine, then it denotes 
“the evil one;” if neuter, then “evil” 
in general. There is nothing in the word 
itself to determine its meaning; this must 
be learned from the context. Most com- 
mentators (Calvin, Bengel, Olshauseu, Hof- 
mann, Macknight, Ellicott, Eadie, and 
Bishop Alexander) suppose that the evil 
one is meant ; and it is so rendered in the 
R.V, : “ Guard you from the evil one.” But 
it is better to take the word abstractly — 
“ evil ” in general, whether evil persons or 
evil things ; as a contrast to “ every good 
word and work” (ch. ii. 17), So Alford, 
Lunemann, Do Wette, Jowett, Lillie. There 
is the same difference of opinion with regard 
to the words in the Lord’s Prayer : “ Deliver 
us from evil ; ** or “ from the evil one ” 
(B.Y.). Here, also, notwithstanding the 
high authorities on the opposite side, we 
consider that our Lord's words are not 
limited to the evil one, but are to be taken 
generally — “ evil ” in the widest sense, as 
being much more forcible. 

Ver. 4, — And we have confidence in the 
Lord. The apostle confidently ex]>ects the 
obedience of the Tliessalonians, but his 
confidence is not fixed on them — on their 
own efforts, endeavours, and resolutions — 
but on the Lord, namely, Oiirist; on his 
grace and strength communicated to and 
perfected in weakness. The obedience of 
the Thessalonians fiowed from the grace 
of Christ; it was in consequence of the 
communication of the inliuenoes of his 
Spirit that they were eiaabled to make pro- 
gress and to persevere in the Christian life. 
“Here,” observes Professor Jowett, “as 
elsewhere, the apostle speaks of believing, 
hoping, doing all things in Christ. We 
lead an ordinary life as well as a religious 
one ; but, with the apostle, his ordinary life 
is his religion# one, and hence he uses 
religious expressions in reference to all that 
he eayi and does.” The apostle liveS' ia 


the sphere of Christ. Touching you ; with 
reference to you — the direction of his con- 
fidence. That ye both do and will do the 
things which we command you. There is 
here the same union of Divine assistance 
and human effort, of God’s working and 
man’s working, which pervades the whole 
scheme of the gospel salvation (see Phil, ii, 
12,13). 

Ver. 5. — ^And the Lord ; namely, Christ, 
for so the word “ Lord ” is to be rendered in 
St- Paul’s Epistles. Bishop Wordsworth 
supposes that the Holy Gho.st is here 
invoked, as both God and Christ are after- 
wards mentioned in the petition; but the 
term “ Lord ” is not applied by the apostle 
to the Holy Ghost;* 2 Cor. iii. 17 is the 
only apparent exception. Direct your hearts ; 
as the heart is the fountain of Christian 
life — ^the centre of the will. Into the love 
of 0od. Here not God’s love to us, specially 
“the manifestation of the love of God in 
Christ and his work of redemption” (01s- 
iiausen) ; nor the love of God to man, which 
is to be tho pattern of our love to God ; but, 
objectively, our love to God. This love of 
God is the fulfilment of the Law ; and hence 
the apostle prays that the Thessalonians 
may be directed into it as the source and 
essence of all acceptable obedience. And 
into the patient waiting for Christ. The 
words, ^ “patient waiting,” are but one 
word in the original, generally translated 
“patience” or “endurance.” The clause 
has been differently interpreted. Some 
(Calvin, Hofmann, Jowett) render it, as in 
the A.V., “patient waiting for Christ.” 
And this is conformable to the context, as 
the object of Paul was to repress all impatient 
longing for the advent. But such a mean- 
ing is not linguistically justifiable. Others 
render it, “patience for Oiirlst,” that is, 
steadfast endurance for his sake (Do Wette) ; 
but there is no preposition in the original. 
The words simply meaiv“ Christ’s patience,” 
or “the patience of Christ” (R.V.), the 
patience which he exhibited under his 
unparalleled sufferings. The Thessalonians 
'were exposed to persecutions, and therefore 
the apostle prays that they might be directed 
into the patience of Christ, as this would 
enable them to bear all their sufferings with 
composure. Love and patience conqlrehend 
the active and passive virtues of Christianity, 

Now follows a warning against the dis- 
orderly life and conduct which tho expec- 
tation of the immediate advent of Christ 
had produced. On account of the supposed 
nearness of the day of the Lord, great , 
disorders had arisen in the Thessalonian 
Church. Work had been given up by 
many, who walked about in fanatical 
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klleness. The apostle had ceDsured this 
conduct in his former Epistle (1 Thess. iv. 
11, 12), but the evil had rather increased 
than diminished; and, accordingly, he se- 
verely rcbidces this spirit, and sets himself 
to correct the disorders occasioned by it. 

Ver. G. — How we command you, brethren. 
An injunction, not specially directed to the 
elders or oilice-bearei s, but to the members, of 
the Churcli in general (see 1 Thess. v. 14), In 
the Hame of the Lord Jesus Christ. Strength- 
ening the comiuand, as being given in the 
Name and authority of the great Head of the 
Church; not we, but Christ himself commands 
you. That ye withdraw yourselves. A 
nautical expression, denoting to ‘"shorten 
the sails ; hence metaphojically to keep out 
of the way, to withdraw ; that ye avoid in- 
tercourse and fellowship with ; no allusion 
as yet to excmiimunication. Prom every 
brother — folIow-Ohristian — that walketh dis- 
orderly; literally, out of the ranJm (see 1 
Thess. V. 14). And not after the traction ; 
or, the imimetions ; not the example of the 
apostle, which is afterwards mentioned, but 
the instructions which he orally delivered 
when at Thessalonica, and subsequently 
confirmed by the Epistle which he had 
written to them (see cli. ii. 15). Which he 
received of ns. Here the readings of manu- 
scripts differ. Borne read “which you re- 
ceived of us,” and others “ which they,” 
namely, those represented by the brother 
that walketh disorderly, “received of us” 
(so E.V.). 

Ver. 7. — For yourselves know ; without it 
being necessary for me to say anything about 
the matter; ye yourselves are witnesses. 
How ye ought to follow (or, imitate) us; 
better, perlmps, to be restricted to Paul than 
used as inclusive of Silas and Timothy. Por 
we behaved not ourselves disorderly among 
you; referring to the apostle's residence in 
Thessalonica. 

Ver. 8.~~ Neither did we eat any man^a 
bread; a Hebraism for “neither did we 
get our sustenance,” as bread was the staff 
of life. For nought; gi-atis, free of expense. 
But wrought wifii labour and travail night 
and day, that we might not be chargeable 
xmto any of you. The apostle makes the 
same declaration in his First Epistle, 'ex- 
pressed in almost similar terms ; “ For ye 
Temeinber, brethren, our labour and travail ; 
for labouring night and day, because we 
would not be chargeable unto any of you, 
ws preached unto you the go^el of Ood ” (1 
7 hess. ii. 9), 

Ver. O.—Hot because we have not power; 
that is, to demand support. Paul, as an 
apostle, had the lightof maintenance from the 
Churches amrng whom he laboured. This 
right of support lie insists upon in the First j 


Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 1 —18), 
But for the sake of his converts, to give 
them an example of diligent working, and 
to remove every impediment to the progress 
of the gospel, ho often waived liis rights. 
Thus he did at Thessalonica (1 Thess. ii. 6, 
9), at Corinth (Acts xviii. 8 ; 2 Cor. xi. 9), 
and at Ephesus (Acts xx. 34) ; in all these 
places he laboured for his maintenance as a 
tent-maker. But — wo acted so-r-to make our- 
selves an ensample unto you to follow— 
imitate — us. 

Ver. 10. — For even when wo were with 
you ; during our residence in TheBsalonica. 
This we commanded, that if any man would 
not work, neither should he eat. This or 
similar expressions have been shown to be 
a proverb in frequent use among the Jews. 
Thus : “ Whoever cloth not work doth not 
eat ” (‘ Beresbitli Eabba ') ; “ Let not him 
who would not labour before the sabbath 
eat on the sabbath ” (* In Lib. 2enon4). It 
is a law of nature, and the apostle iiere sanc- 
tions it as a law of Christianity. There is 
here a reference to the sentence pronounced 
on man in Paradise in consequence of dis- 
obedience: “In the sweat of thy face shait 
thou eat bread *’ (Gen. iii. 19). Labour, in- 
deed, may in one point of view be considered 
as part of the curse, but it is also a blessing 
adapted to man’s fallen nature. Labour is 
the law of God; idleness is the parent of 
many crimes and is productive of misery. 
He who has no bu.siness allotted to him 
ought to choose some useful occupation for 
himself. 

Ver. ll.—Por; the reason for the allusion 
to this proverb. We hear. The apostle had 
either heard from Timothy who had rejoined 
him from Thessalonica, or from the report 
of the bearers of the First Epistle. That 
there are some which walk among you dis- 
orderly, working not at all, but are busy- 
bodies. There is here a pamnomasia or 
play upon words, the words “ workiug ” and 
“ busybttdies ” being cognate. It is difficult 
to preserve the resemblance in a translation. 
“Busy only with what is not their own 
business” (Jowett); “Working at no busi- 
ness, but being busybodies” (Ellicoit) ; “ Not 
busy^but busy bodies ” (W ords wort!.!). The 
word “ busybodies ” denotes busy in useless 
and superiiuous things, about which one 
need not trouble himselt—occupied about 
trifles. The apostle refers to the fanatical 
excitement in the Church on account of 
which the Thessalonians, instead of occupy- 
ing themselves with the fullilment of the 
duties of their earthly oalljng, busied them- 
selves about matters which were unprofitable 
and vain. 

Ver. 12, — How them that are such we 
command and exhort by (or, as the best 
I manuscripts read, in) our Lord Jesw 
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01ms, t ; in him, as the source of authority ; 
‘‘ In his Name/* That with quietness. In 
contrast to being busybodies, with calmness 
of spirit, freedom from excitement. They 
work, and eat their own bread; not the 
bread of others, but their own, for wliich 
they have laboured and wiiich they have 
earned. They would thus be independent 
of the liberality aiid generosity of others. 
(For simiiai» uxhortations, soe 1 Thess. iv. 
11; Eph. iv. :8.) 

Yer. 13. — But ye, brethren; contrasted 
■with those who walk disonhiidy, ye who have 
not neglected your worldly employments. 
Be not weary in well-doing ; or, as it is in 
the margin, farnt not iti wellHloiny ; “ lose not 
heart in well-doing ” (Ellicoti), ’ The phrase 
has* been dilTerently interpreted. Tims 
Chrysostom explains it that indolent persons, 
however justly they may be condemned, must 
not be sulfored to perish from want — a mean- 
ing opposed to tlie conto.xt. Calvin renders 
it tiia'fc, although there are manj^ that, arc 
undeserving and abuse our liberality, we 
must not on this account leave off helping 
those who need our aid : let not the sloth of 
those disorderly persons hinder or damp 
your charity— ra most needful admonition, 
but it does not exhaust all tluit is meant l>y 
tlie precept. Otliers restrict it to diligence 
in our earthly duties : though otliers be 
idle, working not at all, Lt not their example 
lead you astray; be not ye weary in doing 
what is right and proper (l..unemann). But: 
the phrase is to be understood in its general 
sense, denoting holy atid upright conduct 
(see Gal. vi. 9, where the same exhortation 
is, given). 

Yer. 14.— And if any man obey not our 
word by this Epistle, note that man. Some 
attach the words, “ by this Epistle,’* to “ note 
that man,” and render the clause, ** Note that 
Inan by an epistle to me.” Tims Calvin : 
** He desires that they may be reported to 
him, that he may reprove them by his 
authority.” So also in the margin of our 
A.Y". : Signify that man by an epistle.” 

But the piesence of the article denoting a 
definite Epistle, “ this Epistle,*’ and the 
order of the words in the Greek, are against 
this interpretrdion. Others render tlie clause, 
** Note that man by this Epistle ; ” point out 
to him the injnnelious and the warnings 
whicli are contained in it against such a line of 
conduct ; but such a meaning is too artificial, 
it is better, therefore, to attach the words, 
“by this Epistle,” to “ our word,*’ as in the 
A.‘V. : “ If any man obey not our by 
this Epistle.” “ Note that man ; ” that is, set 
m mari -upon him, note him for the sake of 
woidwace, excommunicate him from your 
society. And have no company with him. 
Exclude him from your fellowship meetings, 
your .love-^leaste. Ktot 

** II. THBSSAhOmKB. 


the design or object of thus noting him. 
As if the apostle hatl said, “Bring the 
force of Christian opinion to bear upon him. 
Bhow your moral indignation by excluding 
him from the Christian fommnriity.** The 
noting or excommunicating was 'more of 
the nature of a correction tlian of a punish- 
ment, and its design w^as the reclaiming of 
the offender. 

Yer. la — Yet; or as it is in the original, 
ami; a purely connective particle. Count 
him not as an enemy; an entire outcast. 
But admonish him as a brother ; a Cbrls- 
tiaii brother. No hostile feeling was to be 
united with this avoidance of iiitcTConrse 
wdth the erring, but rather loving admo- 
nition, inasmuch as he was still a (Ihriaiian 
brother. 

Yer. 16.— Now the Lord of peace himself. 
In i Thess. v. 23 it is “ the God of peace ** 
who is invoked : “ And the very God of 
potice sanctify you wholly.” Here it is 
Christ who is named as “ the Lore! of peace.” 
He is the Lord of peace, as the Author, the 
Procurer, the jHediator of ]ieace. Peace is 
here to be taken in its widest sense— <peac© 
with God, complete salvation. Give you 
peace always by all means. Some manu- 
scripts read “ in every place,** but the read- 
ing . ill our version is best attested—** always 
by all means ; ’* *‘ at all times and in every 
way ; ** wbethcr it be outward or inward, for 
time or for eternity. The apostle could 
desire no higher blessing for his converts. 
The Lord he with you all. 

Yer. 17. — The salutation of Paul -with min© 
own hand. Tbe apostle usually dictated 
his Epistles to an amanuensis, but wrote 
the concluding words with his own hand. 
Thus Tertiiis was his amaxinensis when he 
wrote tlie Epistle to the Romans (Horn. xvi. 
22). Frobably the Epistle to the Galatians 
is an exception (Gal. vi 11), and also the 
Epistle to Philemon (PMlem. 19). The same 
authentication expressed in the same words 
is found in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (1 Cor. xvi. 21), and in the Epistle to 
the Oolossitins (Col. iv. 18). Y/Meh ; refer- 
ring, not to the salutation, but to the whole 
clause.; which cireumBlance. Is the token; 
■the mark of authentication. Of every Bpistle. 
Such authentication was especially necessary 
in the case of the ThcsHalonlaus, as it would 
seem that a forged epistle had been circu- 
lated among them (eh. ii. 2). Boine restrict 
the words to the Epistles which the apostle 
would afterwards write to the Thessalonians 
(Lunemann) ; but they arc rather to' be under- 
wood of a caution which tlie apostle prao- 
lisod, or was to practise, in all Ms Epietles- 
■Bom© .refer the hxfcen to -the words, 
salutation of Paul with mine own hand,” 
and although these words are only found in 
-two other f# 
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other Epistles 'wore otherwise sufficiently 
aiitheuticatcd. But it appenrs better to uu- 
cierstaiid by the salutation the benediction 
which follows ; and a similar salutation or 


benediction is found at the close of all PaiiFs 
Epistles (see 1 Thess. v. 2S). 

Yen 18.— The grace of onx JGord Jesus' 
Christ be with you all. 


HOMILETICS. 

Yev» 1. — Intercessory frayer, 1, Its duty. We must not be selfish or confined in 
our prayers, but bear each other’s burdens before a throne of grace. Clvistian love 
iiiids its” outlet in intercession. A desire for the salvation of others must manifest 
itself ill prayer for their conversion. God is the Hearer of prayer, and will answer our 
l)rayers for others as well as for ourselves. The comma ml of Gr<.)d to make intercession 
for all men should constrain us, and the example of holy men should encoura'ze tis. 
2. lU objects. Sinners, that they may be saved ; believers, that they may be confirmed 
in the faith and kept from evil ; ministers, that their ministry may be blessed ; the 
gospel, that it may have free course and be glorified. , 

Yqt. 3. — Perseverance of the saints. 1. Its nature. By the perseverance of the 
saints is meant that all true believers, those who are united to Christ by faith and 
sanctified by bis Spirit, can never fall from the faith ; that they shall always abide in 
a state of grace or favour with God ; and that they shall continue in holiness unto the 
end. 2. Its ground. The perseverance of the saints is founded on the faithfulness 
of Christ. ‘‘ The Lord is fuitiifuL” He who has begun the good work will carry it on ; 
he who intercedes for us in heaven will obtain his requests ; ho who has bestowed upon 
us his Spirit will not withdraw his grace, 3. Its uses. The perseverance of the saints 
is full of comfort to confirmed believers; it is that which imparts security to all their 
other blessings, transforms their hopes into assurance, and fills them with joy unspeak- 
able. Gn the other hand, it affords no encouragement to licentiousness, for it is a per- 
severance in holiness ; it is not that believers will be saved whatever their conduct may 
be, but that they will persevere in holiness unto the end. 

Ter. 5. — The patience of Christ 1. Its perfection. As seen in his conduct toward 
God and man during his sufferings, and in contrast to the conduct of the most patient 
men, as for example Job, Moses, and Paul. 2. Its examgjle. We have need of patience 
in this world of toil and sufferiuir. A contemplation of the patience with which Christ 
endured his unparalleled sufferings is the best antidote against impatience under any 
sufferings which we may be called upon to endure. 

Ver. 6. — Avoidance of evil company. The apostle commands us to withdraw ourselves 
from every brother that walketh disorderly, and to have no fellowship with those who 
obey not his instructions. We must avoid making wicked men our companions, other- 
wise we shall soon be led astray and contaminated by their evil principles. Ilie happi- 
ness or misery of the young for time and for eternity is, humanly speaking, dependent 
upon those whom they now choose as their intimate companions. 

Yer, 10. — The sanctity of labour. True religion hallows earthly labour. Christianity 
is not designed to draw a man out of the world, tiPemse him to neglect his earthly 
duties, or to make him idle ; but to consecrate and sanctify his worldly employments ; 
to cause him to periorm them in a religious spirit, and to look up to God as his chief 
Master. Paul himself wrought at the occupation of a tent-maker; and a far greater 
than Paul, the Lord Jesus Christ himself, was for the greater part of his life engaged 
hi the occupation of a carpenter. “Earthly things,” observes Dr. Arnold, “are 
precious when we use them as the materials with which we may build for ourselves 
a heavenly habitation ; and the humblest and most ordinary trade or employment may 
be carried on with such a temper and such a spirit that it may advance us daily on our 
way to heaven ; and the angels themselves may behold us engaged in it with respect 
and love.” 


Ver. 11 . — Evil of being husybodies. Busy bodies are idle, yet busy ; idle as rega^s 
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their own work, hut busy w’ith the business of others; ever meddling with wdiat 
belongs not to them ; always counseUing others and interfering with th^ir concerns, 
whilst neglecting their own ; — a character at once mean and degrading, the cause rn 
much annoyance to themselves and of mischief to others. 

Ver, 13. — Weariness in welldoing. 1. The speoiflcatlon of some different forms of 
welhdoing. The advancement of men’s temporal interests, the promotion of religion, 
the diffusion of the gospel, working with and for Christ. We must remember that wi* 
ourselves imist first he good before we can do good ; there must first be iveH-heh/g 
before there can be iveJhdoing. Good works can only proceed from good men, 2. Tile 
causes of weakness in %vcU-domg. A love of ease and a wish not to put ourselves ti) 
trouble ; a ^vant of self-denial ; the monotony of the work ; a want of co-operatii»n 
and sympathy; a want of apparent success; a want of realization of Christ’s claims 
on our lives and services. 3. Oonsiderations why we should not he tueary in welhdoing. 
Our duty as Christians ; the bright example of Christ ; the rewaid which awaits us — 
the rest which remains for the people of Grod. 


HOMILIES BY YARIOHS AUTHOES. 

Yers. 1, 2.— »7%e prayers of the Tkessalonians asked hy the apostle^ He had prayed 
for them ; he now asks them to pray for him. 

I. Ministers need the prayers op their people. “Einally, brethren, pray for 
us.” 1. Because their work is a great loorK 2. Becatise it is lueighfed down with 
opposition and hindrance. 3. Because ministers feel their need^ not only of human 
S'i/mp>athy^ hut of Divine graces wisdom^ and strength. 4. Because such prayers knit 
the hearts of pastor and people more closely together. 

II. The double purport of the prayer for the apostle. It was for no mere per- 
sonal or seldsh object, but had exclusive reference to the furtherance of the gospel. Ti> 
pray for ministers is to pray for the gospel. 1. It was a prayer for the rapid spread of 
the gospel. “That the Word of the Lord may run and be glorified, even as it is also 
'with you.” (1) There were grave hindrances in its way presented by Jewish prejudice, 
Gentile fanaticism, and the jealousy of the Koman power. He is anxious that the 
gospel should not go halting and picking its steps, but “like a strong man rejoicing 
to run a race,” overleaping all barriers of space and prejudice and hatred. I\Ii'nisters 
have their “ feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of ioeace.” It is God only 
who can remove all impediments and make the mountains a plain before Zerubbabeh 
(2) The apostle was anxious that the gospel should be glorified — as “ the power of God 
unto salvation.” — by the conversion of large numbers of people, by their clieerful 
obedience to the truth, and by their orderly walk in the gospel. He quotes the example 
of the Thessaloniaiis themselves — ^“©ven as it is with you” — as worthy of imitation 
in spite of some exceptional defects. The courteous reference would lead his converts 
to pray for him with deeper interest and fervour. 2. It was a prayer for deliverance 
from obstructive cneimes, “And that we may be delivered from unreasonable and 
wicked men.” The impediments to the free progress of the gospel were evil men. 
They were his Jewish enemies at Corinth who rose against the apostle and brought 
him to the judgment-seat of Gallio (Acts xviii. 12). (1) It was a prayer that Ms 
career might not be cut short by their malignity. The apostle’s life was, perhaps, the 
most valuable in all the world in that generation, but it seemed to be at the mercy 
of men without scruple or mercy. He was, indeed, “in deaths oft.” His enemies 
either lay in wait for him to destroy him, or roused the fanaticism of mobs against him. 
(2) It was an enmity directed by men without any check from reason or principle. 
His most persevering enemies through life were the Jews, No reason or argument 
could satisfy them or mollify their hatrec.' Their conduct was easily explained by the 
fact that “ail men have not faith.” As, if nothing better could be expected from 
godless and blaspheming Jews. — ^T. 0.‘ " . 

Yots. 3, 4. — The apostlds cheerful asmtanm and conjidmee on of the Thesm* 
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Imians, He dismisses? all thoughts about himselfj and returns to the thought of 
comforting converts. ^ 

I. The' double blessing in store for them. Who shall stahlish you, and keep 
you from evil.” 1. An essential factor in their Okristian comfort was estuMishment 
fl) in the doctrines of the gospel, which were threatened by godless or fickle specu- 
lators ; (2) in the grace of fixith, which may be weakened by persocunon or by miscorj- 
ccjitions of truth ; (3) in the profession of faith, which true beiievens will be able to 
hold fast to the end. 2. An equally essential factor teas their preservation from euil^ 
either (1) in the form of sin, that it should not have dominion over them4)r reign unto 
death; (2) or in the form of Satanic temptation; (3) or in the form of opposition 
from unreasonable and wicked men. 

II, The aruumext to assure them of this double blessing. “The Lord is 
feithfiil.” lie will be true to his promises, and not suffer one of them to fail. The 
Lord Jesus is at once the iluthor and the Finisher of our faith, “ We are complete in 
Mm; ” we are “strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might,” “ If we believe 
not, yet he abideth faithful : ho cannot deny himself” (2 Tim. ii. 13). “I can do ail 
things through Christ which strengtlieneth me ” (Phil. iv. 13). 

Ilf. The confidence of the apostle based on this assurance. “ But we have 
confidence in the Lord touching you, that you are both doing and will do the things 
which we command you.” 1. The ultimate ground of his confidence touching them was 
in the grace and strength of the Lord, not in themselves, or their wisdom, or strength. 
2. The matter of his co7ifidenGe— their present and future obedience to his commands. 
There must be a patient continuance in well-doing ; a ready, universal, perpetual 
obedience to the commands he had already given them by the authority of Ciirist, and 
to those w’-hich he was now about to give to them. — T. 0. 

Yer. 5 . — The apostids further prayer for hds converts. They needed grace to enable 
tliem to discharge all these duties. 

L The Lord Jesus is the true Dibectob of the heart. “The Lord direct 
your hearts into tlie love of God, and the patience of Christ.” 1. The heart needs 
direction. It is the fountain of life and feeling and action. But it is often way ward 
in its impulses. 2. The heart that is self-ded is misled. We cannot direct our own 
hearts, neither can apostles do it for us; the Lord only can do it. He directs us by 
his Spirit, not only into all truth, but into all right feeling and all acceptable obedience. 
He only can ebange us into bis own likeness. 

IL The right direction of the Christian heart. “ Into the love of God, and 
tile patience of Christ.” 1. The love of God is the spring of all evangelical ohedknte, 
and the motive-force of all spiritual power. The Thessaionians bad fove already, but 
the apostle prays for fuller measures of it, that they may be prepared for yet more 
exact and iborough and unquestioning obedience. 2. The patience of Christ, which 
so characterized him, is to be cc^pind in the lives of his followers exposed to similar per- 
secutions. His siifftuings are their sufferings ; and they need bis patience to enable 
them to endure than, as well as to sustain that “ patient continuance in welLdoing” 
in the midst of evil which will keep them free from restlessness and disorderly walking. 

Yer. 6 . — The apostle's method of dealing with the idle lusyhodies of the Thessalooiian 
Church, I'his is one of the leading objects of this Epistle. 

I, The nature of the offence rebuked by the apostle. “ Withdraw your- 
selves from every brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition they 
received from us.” 1. It was a hahit of vUeiiess caused hy the unsettikig tendency op 
the helief i^t the day of the Lord's tommy ivas near at hand to loind up all human 
affairs, I’hey were, therelbre, “working not at all,” allowing themselves to be ignobly 
dependent either upon richer brethren or upon ecclesiastical funds. 2. Linked with 
this ddh habit was the disposition to be bmsyhodies ” — concerning themselves with 
matters that did not belong to them. “ Bishops in other men^s dioceses,” as the figure 
of the apostle elsewhere describes the same class (1 Pet, iv. 15); like the yoimcer widows 
who “ were wmdering about from hoUBaJft^house, and not only idle, but tatilers also 
Mid busybodies” (1 Tim. v. 13), UMs habit of life was a serious annugance 
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and interruption to neighbours, as well as an unwarranted tax upon tbe generosity o! 
tlielr rich patrons. 3. It was an aggravation of the offence that the offenders were not 
onhj “ hrethren^^ hut were living in deliberate disregard of the apostle's oral mstructiom 
during his first visit to Thessalonica. ‘‘ For even when we were with you, this 
commanded you, that if any would not work, neither let Mm eat.” Thus they showed 
a reckless defeance of apostolic counsel. This was surely to break rank,” as the word 

disorder ” suggests. 

IL The apostle’s command to the Ghuech kespectixo these opfexdees. 1. 
The time was past for mete requests or exhortations^ He had addressed tfiem in this 
milder tone in the First Epistle : “We beseech you that ye study to he quiet, and do 
your ow’U business” (1 Thess, iv. 11). But his request had been disregarded. 2. The 
command he now addresses to them was backed by Divine authority, “ We command 
you in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (1) Because he is the Source of all autho- 
rity in the Church ; (2) because the conduct of the Thessalonian busy bodies was 
a dishonour to the Lord wdio bought them ; (3) because it was a command to which 
obedience could be secured so long as the Christians “ directed their hearts into the 
love of God, and the patience of Christ.” 3. It was a command to the body of the 
Church to ‘‘ withdiaw themselves ” from the disorderly brethren. (1) It was no command 
to excommunicate them. It was no case of expulsion or exclusion from Church 
fellowship, but (2) what may be called social excommunication. The brethren were to 
avoid ail unnecessary intercourse with them, perhaps the richer members to encourage 
them no longer in their indolent and restless fanaticism by their ill-placed generosity, 
and thus bring them to a sense of shame and repentance for their laziness and tale- 
bearing. — T. 6. 

Yers. 7 — 10. — The example of the apostle himself as a support to his command, I. 
The apostle’s example. “ For we were not disorderly among you, nor did we eat 
bread for nought from any one, but in toil and weariness, working night and day,’* 
Though there were rich people in the Church, he accepted no gift from them, but 
laboured at his craft assiduously to earn a living for himself. 1. Mis refusal of support 
from his converts did not invalidate his right to it. “Not because we have not 
authority” — an authority -wbich he fully expounds in 1 Cor, ix. — for “the labourer is 
worthy of his hire,” and has he not “ a right to forbear working ” ? 2. It was based 
upon a supreme regard to Thessalonian inf&i'ests. (1) “That we might not he a burden 
to any one of you,” (2) and “ that we might give ourselves for a pattern unto you to 
imitate us.” The apostle had evidently in view the extravagances of conduct that were 
beginning at an early period to spring from misunderstandings respecting the time of 
the Lord’s coming. He was not ashamed of his handicraft. No Christian man ought 
ever to be ashamed of honest labour, 

IL The apostle’s injukotiok to the disobde^ilt. “ For even when we were with 
yon, this we commanded you, that if any one will not work, neither let him eat.” 1. 
This does not apply to those who cannop vmrh, but to those who will not The command 
does not touch cases of charity. 2, It is a command based on the original law of Edmi, 
“ In the sweat of thy face sbalt thou eat bread ” (Gen. iii. 19). Work is a Divine order, 
not repealed by Christianity but lifted up to higher blessing and dignity. The idle 
man ought, therefore, to be allowed to suuer the efiects of his idleness. 3. It isacom,’^ 
mand which j when obeyed^ will introduce tranquiUity into life, and at the same time 
conduce to an honest self-respect “ That working with quietness they eat their own 
bread.” (1) They would thus be eating their own bread, not the bread earned by 
others’ toil, nor that reserved by the same toil for the use of the really destitute and 
poor. (2) They would thus carry more quietness into their own lives as well as those 
of their neighbours, for there would be no time for intermeddling with other people’s 
concerns. We should live “quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty 
(1 Tim. ii. 2).— T. a , ■ 

Yer. IB,— Exhortation to weU-doing, “ Brethren, be not weary In well-doing.” 

I. This implied that thev hab beeh hitheeto engaged in wEnL-nonsra. 
mg honestly to them that were wth 0 Ut'”‘(l Thess. It, 12). - ' ’ 

IL It is an iKiSOTOTioisf m'mm m toi TmY cosmmoH of ,s?s« 
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Chuech, Their charity might have been abused by the idle, but they were not to be 
discouraged by these examples of fanatical restlessness from the practice of beneficence. 

IIL It is ah ihjuhctioh poweefully kbcommbhded all tjieough the gospel. 
1. It luas putting into praetk?. the patience of Christy for which the apostle prayed in 
their interest. 2. God is glorified hy well-doing, (John xv. 8.) 3. God reniLmhcrs it 
(Heb. vi, 9, 10.) 4. A hhssing attends it (Jas. i. 25.) 5. It follows m into our 
final rest (Eev. xiv. 13.) — T. 0. 

Ters. 14, 15. — The true spirit of faithful dealing with an erring brother. The 
apostle returns to this subject again, 

L His eeiterated com’maho. “ If any man obey not our word by this Epistle, note 
that man, and have no company with hiin.^' Let him be a marked man, like a leper in 
your midst, standing wholly isolated in a heathen city. This would be a social extru- 
sion deeply felt by a “ brother” who would he cut off from the cordial greetings of the 
Church. 

11. The desigh of this social excommuhicatioh. “ That he may be ashamed.” 
It is not ‘‘ for destruction,” but for edification ; it is to bring the offender to a due sense 
of his sin, and to a resolution for its abandonment. 

IIL The spirit ih w-hich the command is to be carried out. “ Yet count him 
not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother.” 1. It is an injunction not to regard 
him as your enemy, or as an enemy of Christ, as if he had denied the faith, or sunk into 
profligaciv, or relapsed into heathenism. There must he neither hostility nor careles.s- 
ness on your side, but rather “the love that siiffereth long, and is kind.” 2. It is an 
injunction to affectionate admonition, But admonish him as a brother.” How this 
would be consistent with the withdrawal of all intercourse it is unnecessary to speculate. 
There was to be a faitlifiil dealing with him that he might be won back, and “ Satan 
have no advantage” over him. — T. 0. 

Ter. 16. — A prayer for peace, “Now the Lord of peace himself give you peace 
always in every way.” 

I. The Author op this blessing. *‘The Lord of peace himself”— Jesus Christ. 
1. Ee is our abiding Peace. (Eph. ii. 14.) 2. He gives it as his legacy to the Church, 
(John xiv.27.) 3. Ee guides into the luay of peace, (Luke i. 79.) 4. Ee is the Prince 
of peace, (Isa. is. G.) 5. Peace is preached by Mm. (Eph. ii. 17; Acts x« 36.) 

IL The peace in question includes: 1. ' Beconciliatlon ivith God. 2. Peace with 
one another, 3. Peace in all the relations of life. 4. Peace in the midst of sgeculatiue 
disturbances. 5. Peace in the midst of persecutions. 6. Peace in the ptrospect of death. 

IIL It was a prayer for a continuous peace. “Always.” It was to be as 
uninterrupted as a river (Isa. xlviii. 18), with no breaks made in it by the world, the 
flesh, or the devil. None but tlie Lord of peace could sustain such a peace in power. 

IV. It is peace to be acquired in every way— by praying, by preaching, by 

CONVERSATION. 

V. The pendant to this happy prayer. “The Lord bo with you all” A com- 

prehensive benediction upon the disortierly as wmii as the orderly brethren of Thessa- 
lonica. “ Be with you all “ by his presence to comfort and refresh ; by his power to 
keep and preserve; by bis grace to assist; and by bis Spirit to counsel, advise, and 
direct.”— T. 0. j . 

Vers. 17, 18. — The closing salutation with its autographic significance. “The salu- 
tation of me Paul with mine own hand, which is the token in every Epistle : so I 
WTlte.” He takes the pen out of the hand of his amanuensis and writes the closing 
words himself. 

I It was important to authenticate the Epistle. There wTre letters folsely 
attributed to him (1 Thess. ii. 2). It is essential for Christians to know the distincri<.n 
between the human and the Divine. The Thessalonians would be able to identify his 
large, bold handwriting (GraL vi. 11), 

II. The salutation was not a mere symbol op friendship, but a prayer fob his 
BELOVED CONVERTS. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ he with you all.” 1. Eis 
Epistles began with prayer; they end with prayer — “fencing round that which"4ie 
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said witli niiglity walls on either side.*’ 2. All the good he desires for his co7iverts is 
included in the grace of the Ood-Man. The prayer implies the Divinity of Christ. 
His name alone appears in his parting supplication. 3. Jt is a pa'rting request for all 
the hretliren ’without exce;ption^ including even those who received his rebukes, — T. 0. 

Yers. 1, 2. — Prayer for missions, I. The importance of it. Prayer is a mighty 
power ; we must use it. We must not stand by indifferent and uninterested, and leave 
the progress of the gospel to missionaries abroad, to God’s ministers at home. Wo 
must all take our part in the work. Success in that work depends in large measure on 
the prayers of the faithful. All who i^ray earnestly for the work of missions are really 
helpers, as really, though not in the same degree, as the most hardworking missionaries. 
Faithful prayer is as necessary as faithful preaching. The united prayers of the Church, 
the mighty volume of supplication that ascends in behalf of missions, is the strength of 
those who labour in loneliness and self-denial among heathen and savages. Each ona 
of us, however humble, may contribute his share to" the great result. All who do so 
are co-workers in the blessed work of saving souls. It is a high privilege ; the Lord 
has committed the progress of Christianity to the prayers of bis people. We may well 
ask ourselves if we have been as energetic as we ought in that great spiritual work. 

II. The duty of prayer. 1. For the spread of the gospel, St. Paul urges it con*- 
stantly upon his converts. He had been praying for the Thessalonians ; now he asks 
for their prayers in return. It is a commandment. He bids us pray that the Word of 
the Lord may run, that it may meet with no check in its onward course, hut spread 
ever further and wider, from city to city, from country to country, till “the earth shall 
he full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” This is the only 
limit. The Church must not he stationary ; it must he always in movement. The 
water of life is living water, ever welling up fresh and clear; it is a running stream. 
Stagnation means corruption. The gospel must keep moving onward, winning fresh 
hearts, ex(‘rting an ever-growing influence over those who have long felt its power. To 
stand still is to go hack, to win no new victories is to lose its ancient triumphs. It is 
our bounden dnty to help on this progress by our earnest prayers. We are met by an 
inert mass of apathy; we must strive to kindle it into life by our fervent supplications. 
“ Ask, and ye shall have.” The apathy of which, it may be, we complain so bitterly, 
may be due in large measure to our own spiritual sloth, to the sluggishness of our 
prayers. Where the Word of the Lord runs, it will be glorified ; it is living and 
powerful ; it will manifest its energy in the blessed lives, the holy deaths, of converted 
men ; it will shov? forth the glory of the Lord in that glory of holiness which, springing 
from his indwelling presence, will transform the souls in whom that presence abides. 
2. For the missionaries themselves, Tirey are exposed to many dangers; it was so with 
Bt. Paul. He was now at Corinth, a city where there was a great work to do, for the 
Lord had miicb people there. But he met with much opposition, at first from fanatical 
Jews, afterwards from false brethren ” and “false apostles.” Pie bids the Thessa- 
lonians pray that he might be delivered from these men, not for his own sake — ho 
counted not his life dear unto himself — but that he might finish his course with joy, 
and be blessed in saving many souls. So we should pray now for faithful missionaries, 
that they may be delivered from unreasonable and wicked men. 

Lessons. I. Pray constantly for the success of the gospel in all the world. Christ 
bids you ; his apostles bid you. 2. Do not think yourself too weak and sinful to do so ; 
such humility is false hiiraility ; it defrauds God’s ministers of the assistance which 
you are bound to give them. 3. Believe in the power of prayer; it is an important 
element in a living faith. — B. 0. C, 

Yers. 3"— 5. — Bt, FauPs confidence, I He trusts isr the Lord, 1. The L&rd is 
faiikfd. All men have not the faith ; the faith is not the possession of all, Th^^e 
unreasonable and wicked men seem to be beyond its saving influences. But the Lord is 
faithful. He is the Truth ; his promises are sure. Amid the tumult of opposition, the 
rude fanaticism of the Jews, the sneers of the philosophic Greeks, St. Paul still trusted 
in the Lord. “The Lord is faithful.” It is a great word; wa may well pray that it 
may be engraven in our hearts, as the centre of our hopes, the strength of our souls. 
2, ^ loUl strengthen the Thessahnmm* It Is what St. Paul prayed for in the Isyst 
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cliapter. He knowslhat Lis praj'^er is Leard. Ood will stablisL tlie Thessalonians. He 
Las Luilt Lis Church upoa a rock ; the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. The 
rain may descend, the flood may come, the stream of adversity may beat vehemently 
against the Church of God ; it cannot fall, for it is founded upon the rock. God is 
faithful He will keep them from the evil — from the evil which surrounds them in the 
world, from the power of the evil one. The words sound like a reminiscence of the 
■ Lord’s prayer. Compare also 2 Tim. iv. 18, ** The Lord shall deliver me from every 
evil work, and will preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom.” St, Paul, it seems, was 
accustomed to use the same holy words which we say in our daily prayers. ® How many 
generations of Christians that prayer has helped in their heavenward journey! They 
safe now with Christ. We are marching onwards to that rest which they have 
reached. We have the same helps which they had. Let us seek tliat holy confidenco 
which Bt. Paul had. The Lord is faithful; he will stablish you; he will keep you 
from the evil. 

IL He has co^tpidexce in the Thessalonians. Or rather in the Lord touching 
them. It is in the Lord always that he trusts ; but that confidence in the Lord reaches 
to the Thessalonians; he believes that they are doing now, and will continue to do the 
things which he commands them, because he is sure that the Lord will stablish them, 
and keep them from the evil It is an exhortation delicately expressed in the language 
of confidence. Be trusts them ; the consciousness of being trusted is a strong motive 
for obedience ; there is a sense of shame in disobeying a master, a teacher, who reposes 
implicit confidence in Lis pupils. Mark the delicate tact of the apostle. 

III. He doubts them not, yet he peays toe them. 1. For groivth in love. In 
1 Thess. iii. 11 be Lad prayed that God would direct his way to the Thessalonians; 
here he prays that God would direct their hearts into the way of love. The way of 
love is the way that leads to God, who is love. We need to be directed thither. Gur 
attention is often distracted by the various paths which lead this way and that in the 
journey of life. God can direct us by his Spirit into the one path which leads to God. 
That path is love, self-denying, seif-foi^etting love — the love which comes from God 
and ends in God. For love is of God,, it is his gift ; it comes from him who is the only 
Fountain of pure and holy love. And it ends in him ; for God only is the true Object of 
our highest love; only in him can the deep yearnings of our souls find their proper 
satisfaction. Thou slialfc love the Lord thy God with all thine heart.” It is his com- 
mandment, the first of all the commandments. He does not mock us with commands 
which we cannot obey ; he giveth his Spirit ; and the gift of the Spirit is the gift of 
power. He can direct ; he will, if we seek it in persevering prayer, direct our hearts 
into, the love of God. 2. For growth in ptvtknr.e. The Church of Thessaionica needed 
patience ; it was much afflicted from the first. The Lord Jesus Christ was the great 
Example of patience. He endured the cross, despising the shame. If we would run 
with j^)atience the race that is set before ua, we must consider him, always looking unto 
Jesus. In our sufferings we must meditate on the sufferings of our Lord and Saviour, 
and pray for grace to follow his example. We need his patience, such patience as he 
had. We must pray for it. The Lord will direct us to it. 

Lessons. 1, The Lord is faithful; trust in him. He is true; he will establish the 
hearts of his chosen. 2. We must be stern with ourselves, but gentle with others; 
gentle words of confidence win those whom harshness would only repel. 3. Pray for 
love ; pray for patience.— B. 0. 0.. 

Ters.6 — 15, — The importance of the common duties of daily life shown, I. By St. 
Paul’s earnest appeals. 1, He commands, and that in the Name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. ^ There were some among the Thessalonian Christians who walked disorderly, 
whose lives were not ordered according to the teaching which they had received from 
St. Paul The Church generally was sound, as the Epistle shows, but there was a 
section that needed counsel and firm treatment. Probably the prevalent restlessness 
about the approach of the day of the Lord so filled their minds that it seemed hard to 
attend to less exciting matters. In view^ of an event so awful, the little details of daily 
occupation seemed trivial and insignificant. The whole course of life, with ail its 
complex interests, might any moment be abruptly checked by the sudden coming- of 
the Lord, It was hard to descend from the contemplation of a topic so absorbing the 
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littk duties of work and everyday life. But tke apostle commands, and that with 
the greatest earnestness. It is just in those little duties that our responsibility chiefly 
lies. It is in the small matters of daily life that the battle between good and evil is 
fought out for each individual soul. “ The daily round, the common task,” is the field in 
which ^Ye are trained for heaven ; or, if not for heaven, it must he for hell. Ordinary 
lives are commonplace ; they do not present opportunities for showy action ; there are 
few emergencies, little excitement in them. The lives of most of us are, by God’s 
appointment, ordinary and commonplace ; it is the discipline for eternity which he has 
provided foh us. The quiet, faithful performance of those common duties is the best 
preparation for the coming of the Lord. He cannot find iis better employed than in 
the work, whatever it may be, which his providence has given us to do. And, in truth, 
those commonplace lives aHord ample opportunities for self-denial, if only we will use 
them ; a road for drawing daily nearer to God, if only we will take the path pointed 
out by his providence, not some self-chosen way of our own. A common I'dace life 
may be in the eyes of the holy angels full of beauty and heroism. To do each little 
duty, as it comes, faithfully and thoroughly; to keep the thought of Ood^s presence 
constantly before us, and to try in all things, great and small alike, to please him ; to 
persevere all the day, and every day, in the quiet life of duty ; — this involves a sustained 
effort, a lofty faith, a holy love, which are in the sight of God of great pnee. The life 
of duty, however humble and quiet that duty may be, is the life of holiness. Religious 
fervour, religious excitement, if it ends in excitement and does not issue iu obedience, 
is but a counterleit.in the sight of God ; it will not abide the day of his coming. In 
the First Epistle St. Paul had bidden the Tbessalonians to study to be quiet, to do their 
own business, to work with their own hjinds. He speaks more strongly now. Probably 
the excitement had increased ; it had led to the disorder which he con lemns. He com- 
ma7ids them now, and that in virtue of his apostolic authority, in the Name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, whose ambassador he was. Sometimes God’s ministers must speak with 
authority. They must be instant in season, out of season ; they must reprove, rebuke, 
exhort ; but such rebukes will avail little, unless they are administered with much long- 
suffering, with humility and godly fear, and enforced by that autl}ority of character 
which only holiness of life can give. To possess such authority, a man must have that 
reality the absence of which is so soon detected ; he must have that ready sympathy 
which is such a source of power and success in ministerial work. 2, Thm/ must with- 
draw themselves from every brother that walJeeth disorderly. St. Paul is not issuing a 
sentence of excommunication, as in 1 Oor. v. and 1 Tim. i. 20. The conduct of these 
Tbessalonians was not so utterly wicked as that of the incestuous p>erson at Corinth ; 
their errors were not so dangerous as those of Hymenjeiis and AlexaiKhn*. But they 
were neglectiog the duties of their station ; they were living in disobedience. It was 
not right for Christians to recogntze such men as brethren ; their lives were a scandal ; 
they were bringing discredit upon the Christian name. True Christians must be jealous 
for thedr Master’s honour ; they must sometimes show openly their disapprobation of 
inconsistency. It is a difficult and painful duty. It is necessary, in perlbrming it, to 
keep a very careful watch over our own motives; to speak and act in deep humility and 
real charity; to cast first the beam out of our own eye ; to remember the Saviour’s rule, 
** Judge not.” But though a difficult duty, it is sometimes a duty. A true Christian 
must not live on terms of intimacy with men wffio disgrace their Christian profession. 
He will not w^alk in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stand in the way of sinners. Ail 
his delight will be in the saints who are on the earth. Especially he must avoid the 
compianionship of those who make a great show of religion and live ungodly lives. 
No sin is more dangerous than hypocrisy; none is more strongly condemned by 
our Lord. 

11. By HIS EXAMPLE. 1. He did 71 ot lehamhims elf disorderly. He illusfrated in his 
life the power of true religion., He was a man of warm affections, of enthusiastic 
character, fall of high hopes ; but he never aliowc4any excitement of feeling to interfere 
with the quiet performance of daily duties. His life and preaching suppkmentei one 
another. His preaching disclosed the^ motives which prompte<l his aothma and ragukted 
Ms life his life was his preaching transilafeed into action — it showed the reality, 
living force, of the truths which he preached* 2. Me weighed with his own kuTidsi. He 
always asserted the right of the aposHos and. their oompanions to maintenance from the 
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(T‘ l arches. The Lord hath ordained, he said, that they which preach the gospel should 
1 vj of the gospel. But he did not claim this right for himself. It was not pride that 
,>rompted his conduct; he accepted the gifts of the Phiiippians. But he knew the 
v.due of an example of self-denying and absolutely disinterested labour. The Gentile 
world had never seen such a life. It was a power in itself; it constrained the 
admiration and won the hearts of men ; it forced tliem to admit the reality of a religion 
which sustained him in such unparalleled self-sacrifices. So he would not eat any 
man's bread for nought. For nought, he says in his humility; though he knew well 
that his converts in Thessalonica owed to him, like Philemon, even their own selves. 
He wrought with his own hands, and that night and day. It was hard, uninteresting, 
ill-paid labour. It required the close application of many hours to earn even the simple 
livelihood which contented him. But he worked on in patience, knowing the power 
of example. 

HI. He insists on Tni3 duty op honest laboub. 1. He had done so during his stay 
at Thessalonica. He had given his opinion in the words of a short, stern proverb, “ If 
any will not work, neither let him eat.” Labom* is the ordinance of God ; a punish- 
ment at first (Gen. iii. 19), but it is turned into a blessing (Ps. cxxviii. 2) to those 
who accept it as the will of God, and use it as a discipline of obedience and self-denial. 
Work, in some form or other, is a necessity for us ; without wmrk, life soon becomes 
dreary, full of restlessness and dissatisfaction. To have nothing to do is far from 
enviable; it is full of ennui and weariness. Time is a priceless talent, given us that 
we might work out our own salvation ; to waste it day after day, to “ kill time,” as the 
saying Is, is a miserable misuse of the good gifts of God. Wc must all work, if we 
would be happy here, if w’e would be ready to meet the Lord when he cometh. 
Mental labour is the lot of some, manual labour of others. God has ordered our lot 
and apptjinted our work. Work of some sort we must have. None have a right to 
eat their bread without labour, neither the rich nor the poor. (1) If God has given 
us worldly means, still we have no right to eat the bread of idleness. We must find 
work to do, the work wdiich the Master has set us. If we need not work for our- 
selves, we must work for others. There is work enough for all in the vineyard of the 
Lord ; only in work can we find peace and satisfaction. Without work, we are eating 
the bread which we have not earned ; without work, we must in the end be restless 
and unhappy; without work, bow can we bear to read those awful words, 'I'hoo 
wicked and slothful servant”? (2) And the apostle forbids indiscrim'inate almsgiving. 
When the Lord said, “ Give to him that asketh thee,” he did not mean to the idle 
and the worthless. Give freely, but give to the old, the sick, the helpless. It is a 
difficult thing to give rightly ; it needs study, thought, xirayer. We must not encourage 
idleness, but neither must we allow our heart to be hardened by the imposture which 
we meet so often. Be generous, full of sympai hy to** the afflicted, but let the idle be 
corrected by the stern discipline of hunger, 'i'o give to such is doubly wrong ; it 
encourages the slothful in their sinful idleness, and it robs the really poor. 2. He 
repeats his exli^rtation now. There were busy bodies at Thessalonica, who neglected 
their own business, and busied themselves with matters which did not concern them, 
or with curious questions which were beyond their reacli. It is always so with the 
idle; the restless thoughts must find occupation, and commonly find it in mischief. 
St. Paul exhorts them again. He does not steriily leave them to themselves ; he longs 
for their spiritual welfare. He exhorts them, and that in the pn-sence of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to work with quietness; not to let excited feelings interfere with the quiet, 
well-ordered life of Christian duty; but to eat their own bread, the bread earned by 
honest labour ; not to live on the alms of others, when they might preserve a manly 
Christian independence. 

IV. He asks the brethhen to support his exhortations. 1. They must not he 
weary in vM~doing. There is much to make Christians weary ; tlieir own helplessness 
and sinfulness; the disa|.>pomtments, misunderstandings, ingratitude, which they meet 
with in their work. But they must persevere in the\uiet walk of duty; they must 
do good, seeking no reward save that which comes from our Father who seeth in secret. 
Weariness is hard to bear ; it will press heavily upon us at times. We must run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking always unto Jesus. 2. They must carry 
\ mt Mb emsures. His Epistle was an authoritative document ; it came from the Levd's 
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apostle, armed with the Lord’s authority. It must he ohe3’ed ; it was the duty of the 
Church to euibrce obedience. The brethren must show their concurrence with St. Paul 
by not keeping company with any professing Christians who may still persist in 
disorderly conduct. But they must be careful not to sin against the iaw of love. The 
ofiender is a brother still ; they must admonish him for ins soul’s sake ; they must 
show by their conduct their sorrow, their disapproval of his disobedience, tiiat the 
disapprobation of Christians known and respected may bring him to a sense of shame, 
and, by GixPs grace, to amendment of life. 

Lessons. ,1* Duty seems sometimes dull and prosaic, but it is our appointed path , 
do each little duty as in the sight of Gfod. 2. There is a true dignity in houest labour; 
never despise it in others ; work yourself in the station to which God lias called you, 
3. Be caieful in ^mur choice of companions; avoid the disorderly; seek the society of 
the pious and obedient. — B. 0, 0, 

Vers. 16 — 18. — Oondusion. L The closing pbayer fob peace. 1. Only the Lord 
can give it. Again we have the solemn himself. Ho is the. Lord of peace; it 
is his : “ My |>eHce I give unto you.” He only can grant that chiefest blessing. The 
Thessaionians might have their dilTiculties, their dangers ; they might be weary. But 
it is the weary and the heavy laden whom the Lord calls to himself. “ Gome unto me,” 
he says, **and I will give you rest.” Only we must take up his yoke, tije yoke of obedience; 
only we must bear his burden, the burden of the cross ; and we shall find peace, rest 
for our souls. For his yoke is easy. It seems not so at first ; we are tempted often to 
be disorderly, to forsake the quiet path of duty; it is hard to re.-ist temptation. But if 
we come to Christ and learn of him, the blessed Master, he will teach us the grace and 
blessedness of obedience, and we shall gradually learn something of his own lesson — to 
do our Father’s will as ifc is done in heaven, gladly and with cheerful submission. His 
burden is light. It seems not so at first ; the cross is sharp. But he bore the cross once 
for us ; he bears it ivzth us now. When he strengthens us we can do all things ; the 
lieavy burden becomes light when we rest on his strength. He is the Lord of peace. 
Peace is his to give ; he will give it to the chosen. 2. lie can give it always. At all 
times and in all ways we need the peace of God. We want it in the Churcli, in the 
commonwealth, in the family ; we .want it ail the day and every day. We shall have 
it if he is with us, for with his presence comes the gift of peace. “The Lord be with 
you.” It is a precious benediction. We listen, we accept it in humble thankfulness. 
We must strive ourselves to keep ourselves in the love of God, to realize the deep truth 
of his presence, to draw dally nearer and nearer to him. 

IL St. Paul’s ow^n salutation. 1. Bis autograjfh. He writes the concluding words 
with his own band. His Epistles were sacred writings; they were the work of ftn 
inspired apostle; they had the stamp of Divine authority, St, Paul marks their 
importance by his closing words. He did not, perhaps he could not, write the whole ; 
he writes his signature at the last. In his own handwriting, perhaps, as some have 
thought, large and clumsy (comp. Gal. vi. 11 in the Greek), but known and loved by 
his converts, he sends his last word of love ; he salutes, he greets them with the embrace 
of Christian charity. 2. His last 'benediction* As always, lie ends with the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He had prayed in his first Epistle that it might rest upon them. 
Now he adds the significant word “ all.” He had been obliged to blame some of them, 
to blame them severely ; but he will not end his Epistle with words of censure. He 
prays that grace may be with them all. He loves them all ; he longs fur the I'csturatiou 
of those who were living disorderly, for the continual {Togress and sauctifii-arion of the 
whole Church. And so he prays for grace. The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ can 
convert the erring; that same grace can comfort and confirm the faithful. St. Paul 
closes all his Epistles with a prayer for grace. The grace of God should 1x2 always iu 
our thoughts, in our hearts, iu our prayers for ourselves and others. 

Lessons, 1. Only God can give true and lasting peace ; seek it of him ; he giveth 
to all men liberally. 2, We need it always, everywhere ; then pray always, every-* 
where. B. By grace ye are saved ; refer everything to the grace of God ; trust only in 
that grace, not in works of righteousness whien we have done. — 0. 0. 

Vers. Finally, 
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I. Bequest for trayeb on behalf of the preachers. 1. For the dr(Jusion and 
<jlovifimtion of the Word of the Lord through their instruyncntaUiy, Diffusion, Pray 
;or us, tliaC the Word of the Lord may rim.” The AVord of the Lord is the Word as 
Liven by the Lord to be diffused. It is especially the offer of salvation, to perishing 
men on the ground of Christ’s work. The Thessaloniaiis are asked to pray that the 
Word of the Lord, by their preaching, may run, i,e, have free and rapid course. In the 
same way we are to pray that the Word of the Lord may be everywhere preached. 
This is a motto for a Bible Society: “ Pray that the Word of the Lord may run.” By 
hath means may it accomplish its course. Let no country he shut to the j Teaching of 
ihe gospel, to the circulation of the Scriptures. Let the earth be filled with knowledge. 
Ohrificidiou. “ And be glorified.” For this, too, prayer needs to be made. May the 
Divine Spirit accompany the AVord in its course through the world. And, wherever it 
.'uines, let it be glorified. Let it he shown to be the AA'ord of the Lord, by its powerful 
Miving effects upon the hearts of all who hear it or read it. Commendatory statement 
reference to the Thessaloiiums. “ As also it is with you.” In its course through 
ihe world in those days, the AVord came to Thessalonica. And they presented no 
obstacle in their hearts to its reception. They received it, not as the word of men, but 
a.s it is in truth the Word of God. And it was signally glorified in its being the means 
of their being turned from idols to the living and true God. Let the AA^ord of the Lord 
also be glorified in onr conversion, in the transformation of oiir characters. Let us be 
willing trophies of the power of the AA^ord to change us to the I^ivine form. 2. For the 
presence of a condition without which they could not he instrumental in diffusing and 
glorifying the Word of the Lord, '‘And that we may be delivered from umeasunable 
and evil men.” In most places the preachers had to encounter unreasonable and evil 
men. If these had their way, the AVord of the Lord would be impeded, by there not 
being freedom for preaching it. The Thessalonians, then, are asked to pray, on behalf 
Af the preachers, for their deliverance from these unreasonable and evil men. They 
arc not forbidden to pray for their personal salvation, hut they are enjoined to pray 
against them as irnpeders of the AAArd. Let Divine restraint be laid upon their im- 
I easonableness and malice, but let Divine speed be granted to the AAArd. Beason for 
expecting the existence of unreasonable and evil men. For all have not iliith.” Ti>e 
j I leaning is not that all have not aptitude for foith. It is one of the devil’s lies that 
religion is only a matter for some people. The moaning is, that all are not, in the way 
of faith, receptive of the AAArd. We need not, therefore, wonder if, in the case of some, 
their want of sympathy with the Word shows itself in forms of unreasonableness and 
n;ialice. They are only working out their position more vigorously than some others, 
even as Paul did in his pre-Christian state. 

IL Tirnv had confidence that the Lord would assist the I'hessalonians. 
“ But the Lord is foithfui, who shall stablish you, and guard you from the evil one.” 
They at once turn away from their own case to the case of the 'Fhessalonians. There 
wore unreasonable and evil men at Tliessalonica too. But the Lord was to be trusted 
in as Protector of his Church in every place, and stronger tlian the unreasonable and 
evil men. And their Lord Protector, the preachers were persuaded, would make tliem 
immovable against the assaults of their enemies, and would deliver them from tlm evil 
one, the inspirer of their unreasonableness and malice, 

III, Their confidence in the Lord extended to the co-operation of the Thes- 
salonians WITH THE Lord assisting them. “And we have confidence in the Lord 
n)uching you, that ye both do and will do the things which we command.” In the 
language, “ And we have confidence in the Lord,” there is a carrying forward of the 
thought. Their confidence in the Lord extended to the Thessalonians doing tlieir 
part. They had no doubt that in the present they were doing what they were com- 
manded. They had no doubt also in their resolution for the future. This expression 
of confidence has the force of hopeful exhortation. 

IT. Prayer that the Lord would assist the Thessalonians. “ And the Lord 
tlireet your hearts.” Though the Lord promises to assist us, and to assist us in con- 
nection with our good resolution, yet we need to pray for his assistance. The prayer 
is for the directing— not mere directing, but the powerful directing— of our hearts. Of 
ourselves our hearts are misdirected. But, in virtue of his triumph on Calvary, the 
Lord has power over our hearts to direct them aright. There is a twofold dvmction 
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mentioned. 1. Tlie central dis^position. *'Into tlie love of God.” Our hearts are 
rightly directed, when they are directed in love toward him who is the Centre of our 
being. As being should tend toward its source, so should we tend toward'God, As it 
is natural for a child to love his parents, so surely it is natural for us to love him by 
whom we have been made, and for whom we have been made. It was the object of 
the Lord, in his personal ministry on earth, to hold up before men the immeasurable 
goodness of God. So it is bis object in our hearts, by his Spirit, to bold up Divine 
excellence, so that we may be powerfully attracted toward God. And in this love, as 
it is real ai^d active, is there motive power for the keeping of the commandments of 
God handed to us by inspired men. The Lord, then, give us this love for ourselves and 
our friends. May God be so presented to us that all misdirection of our hearts shall be 
powerfully ovc-rcoine. 2, The special disposition in their situation. ^Slnd into the 
patience of Christ.” By the patience of Christ we arc to understand the patience 
exhibited by Christ which is held up before us as our ideal. For consider him that 
endured such conlradiction of sinners against himself.” In the midst, then, of unreason-’ 
able and evil men — not more unreasonable and evil than those which assailed Christ"— 
let them in the same spirit endure. — R. F. 

Yers. 6 — 15 . — Duty of tvitlidrawing from a disorderly brother, L Duty stated. 
Now we command you, brethren, in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the 
tradition which they received of us.” The commandment, being in the Name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, was as authoritative as though it had been given directly by him 
who has the absolute right to command in the Clmrch. It was a commandment 
relating to a brother walking disorderly, and not after the received tradition. It 
is implied that a definite order had been appointed by the Lord for the conduct of 
members of the Church. This order, handed to the^preacbers, had been banded by them 
to the Thessalonians. But how was a brother to be dealt with who did not observe 
this order ? Our Lord had laid down the rule with regard to one who offended directly 
against a brother. “ And if thy brother sin against thee, go, show him his fault between 
tiiee and him alone : if he hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he hear 
thee not, take with thee one or two more, that at the mouth of two witnesses or three 
every word may be established. And if he refuse to hear them, tell it unto the Church : 
and if he refuse to hear the Church also, let him he unto thee as the Gentile and the 
publican.” What we have here differs from that in being the case of one who by bis 
conduct offended against the general order and reputation of the Church to which he 
belonged. In 1 Cor. v. there is the ordaining of discipline in a case of very great 
scandal in the Corinthian Church. ‘^For I verily, being absent in body, but present in 
spirit, have already, as thungh I were present, judged him that hath so wrought this 
thing, in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, ... to deliver such a one unto Satan for 
the destruction of the hesli, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 
The disordeiiiness in the Thessalonian Church was not of the gravest nature. Nor was 
it disorderliness with the greatest amount of deliberation ; but was rather the conse- 
quence of a false impresion with regard to the coming. Nor was it the most confirmed 
disorderliness, being after clear enunciation of duty as shown in 1 Tliess. iv, 11, 12, 
and, we may siqjpose, after warning as directed in 1 Thess. v. 14; hut disorderliness to 
which discipline had not yet been applied. There is allo^ved, then, to the disorderly 
person the ])Osition of brother, and apparently the right to sit down at the Lord’s table. 
But the riglit-minded members of the Thessalonian community are directed to with- 
draw from him. Let him, in the way of discipline, be shunned in private intercourse. 
Let him be made clearly to understand that no countenance is given to him in his 
disorderly course. 

II. Duty enforced by the example op the pbeache:rs. For yourselves know 
how ye ought to imitate us : for we behaved not ourselves disorderly among you ; neither 
did we eat bread for nought at any man’s hand, but in labour and travail, working night 
and day, that we might not burden any of you.” An appeal is made to what was within 
their own knowledge and observation. They were aware, without their requiring to 
be told, that there had been nothing disorderly in the behaviour of the preachers among 
them. They had practised what th^y had taught. They had been an example in ail 
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]Mrticolars of tbe (iider of wliich they had been the medium of delivery. Special refer- 
ence is made to tlieir being an example of independence acquired by manual^ labour. 
Ir. conld not be stud of them that they had eaten bread for nought at any maids hand. 
I’hey had eaten bread in labour and travail, working night and day, to be raised ^above 
the point of being burdensome to any of them. Yery similar language is used iii^the 
Mrst Epistle. For \e remember, brethren, onr ia^^OLir and travail W'Orking night 
and day, that we might not burden any of you.” The thought there is that, by their 
haviog‘adopted tins course, they were placed above all suspicion of selfishness. They 
were only givers to the Thessaionians, as mothers to their iuiant childrdii. We are 
liere told what led to their supporting themselves by the labour of their own hands. 
It was the consideration of example. In tlie excitement into which the Tliessaloniaii 
Church had been thrown by the announcement of the coming, there lia<l been early 
observed a tendency to neglect the duties of their worldly calling, which could only 
result in their making themselves a burden. To counteract this tendency, they had 
thrown the influence of their example into the scale of industry. As they were not 
burdensome to the Thessaionians, let none of them be burdensome to any. Reservation 
of right, because we have not the right, but to make ourselves an example unto 

you, that ye should imitate us.” As preachers they had the right to be maintained by 
those to whom they ministered. In preaching they were as much labouring — ^giving 
out their strength, even the strength of their bodies — as when they were tent-making, 
or engaged in other manual labour. And, according to the principle which is brought 
in elsewhere, the labourer is worthy of his hire. In certain circumstances they felt 
free to accept of maintenance from those among whom they laboured, and thus to 
give their whole strength to spiritual work. Even at Thessalonica they felt free to 
accept of a gift fi'om the Philippian Church, They did not feel free to accept of 
maintenance from the Thessaloiiian Church, simply because it was necessary, by their 
example, to encourage among them a spirit of independence in connection with diligence 
in performing the duties of their world 15^ calling. 

ilL Duty enforced by the plain manner in which the peeachebs had taught. 
‘‘For even when we wore with you, this we commanded .^ou, If any will not work, 
neither let him eat.” In the First Epistle it had been said, “And that ye study to 
be quiet, and to do your own business, and to work with your hands, even as we 
charged you.” The Thessaionians are now referred back, beyond that point, to the time 
when the preachers were with them. In prescribing starvation as the remedy for the 
s'lirking of labour, Christianity has a certain aspect of severity, xind yet, in this 
respect, Christianity is only sanctified common sense. There may bo doubt in 
ticular cases whether a man has the ability to work or the opportunity to work. 
But there can be no doubt of this, that if he has the ability to work and the oppor- 
tunity and will not work, then he should be allowed to starve. That is to say, let tho 
struggle go on in him between hunger and indolence. There is no call for our inter- 
posing in the name of Christian charity, which needs to be salted with salt, if it would 
tiut lose its flavour. We may expect that the struggle will end in hunger gaining the 
mastery over his indolence. And there wdll be an experience gained which may make him 
a profitable member of society for the time to come. It is well that the Christian rule 
is so plainly laid down. For there is a false spiritualism that looks askance at labour. 
It has even been attempted to throw a Christian halo around idleness in the order of 
the mendicant monks. But there is a sensible practical tone about Christianity which 
must commend it even to those who are not in sympathy with its central teaching. We 
do not need to engage in our worldly business with a grudge, as though all the time 
gained to the body were lost to the soul. We may feel free, with Paul and Silas and 
Timothy, in labour and travail, to work night and day, that we may not be burden- 
some to any. There is indeed danger, and very great danger, of our going over to the 
other side, and neglecting our spiritual duties, becoming worldly in our business. But 
that is to go beyond the intention of Christ. He means that, by attention to our 
spiritual duties, we should be fitt^ for our worldly duties. He means that we should 
be mindful of him, and loyal to his laws in our worldly duties. He means that, through 
tt I e right performance of our worldly duties, our highest spirituality should be pro- 
moted. And blessed is he who can work out this problem aright in his life. 
lY. Occasion fob laying down thjS: duty. “ For we hear of some that walk ^ong 
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yon disorderly, that work not at all, but are bnsybodies.” There were some, the few 
among them, who did not observe the order given by the Lord. Specially, they did 
not observe the Lord’s appointment of labour. They are described as working not at 
ail They w’ere not idlers pure and simple, to begin with. They did not work," because 
they thought the coming was already commenced. They were really in a high state 
of tension. And, as their energies were not allowed scope at all within their proper 
work, they had to ilnd scope in work beyond. This is brought out in the Greek as it 
cannot so well be brought out in the English translation. It i.s literally, and in a 
paradoxical way, ‘‘working nothing, but working beyond.” I’bey did not busy them- 
selves with work that belonged to them ; they even energetically busied themselves 
in a meddlesome way with wmrk that did not belong to them. 

V. The PisoiiDERLY brethren addressed. “ Now them that are such we command 
and exhort in the Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat their own 
oread.” The Lord’s authority and suasion is brought to bear on them as a class. It 
\vas not sufficient excuse for them that they took the Lord’s coming to be 'imminent, 
liven though their impression had been well founded, they were not therefore justifierl 
in freeing themselves from the Divine ordinance. If we knew when definitely we were 
to die, it would still be our duty, our strength being continued to us, to work up to 
the very last moment. That wmuld be in the way of preparing for our change. So they 
should rather have thought of being called away from their ordinary work by Christ at 
his coming. They would thereby have saved themselves from much sinful and dis- 
quieting speculation and intrusion into what did not concern them. When we work, 
and work with all the might of our natxire, within our own proper sphere, we can have 
the accompaniment of quiet We can have restlessness banished from our mind ; and 
we can avoid the annoyance that comes from meddling with the affairs of others. 
When we work, too, with a diligent hand, we are put in a position of honourable inde- 
pendence. We do not need to be a burden upon others. We can eat our own bread, 
oat what we have earned by the sweat of our brow. To orderliness, then, in the form 
of attention to the duties of their worldly calling, with all the weight of the Lord’s 
authority, with all the charm of the Lord’s suasion, the preachers sought to bring back 
the few among the Thessalonians who had been disorderly. 

VL The Church addressed as right-minded. “ But ye, brethren, be not weary in 
well-doing.” Prom the way in which the Church is addressed, it can be seen that the 
right-minded from their numbers were properly representative. From the context, 
‘‘ well-doing” is to be understood in its less restricted sense. Those were doing well, in 
honouring the Lord’s appointment of labour. The position hi which they were placed 
was trying. It was hard for them to work on amid all the excitement that prevailed, 
especially if they themselves had the impression that the coming was impending. 
\\ hat need was there for work, when a new order of things was being introduced V 
it not more commendable to lay down their tools and devout.]}^ wait for the 
heavens being opened over them? By this unsettling influence some of their. number 
had been carried away. And the position' of matters was aggravated by the suppiort of 
these unprofitable members being thrown upon the Church. All the more honour, then, 
to them, the right-minded, that, amid tempfeitlon, they held to the old order, tliat tiny 
thought it the right thing to labour on diligently, till they actually heard their Lord’s 
voice on earth commanding them to cease from labour. Let them not weary in follow- 
ing an upright course. 'When an upright man sees bis unscrupulous neighbours taking 
many an advantage which in his conscience he is not free to take, be is tempted to 
ask wdiat advantage there is in uprightness. But, though the disadvantages were a 
liimdred times greater thim they really are, it would still he our duty to follow the 
Divine leadings. Let us not weary in the path that leads to God and life. There is 
nothing that is in the end wearying and wearing out but a mind that is conscious cf 
wrong-doing, 

Ylf. Further speoificatiok of the course to be fodlowed with the disobderm' 
brother. “ And if any man obeyetb not our word by this Epistle, note that man, 
that ye have no company with him, to the enti that he may be ashamed.” The riglit- 
minded being numerous could .act. in .them^tne of the Church. The disorderly brother 
could be called before them, or befom a cotiri.Tepwentativ,e of the Lord’s -authority in 
the Ch^fTch. ' In someway his to Ae-ptcl fd the 
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letter TiVlucli pertained to him. And obedience was to be demanded of him to what 
was laid down in the letter. The ground was taken from under the position be occu^ 
pied hy the announcement that the coming was to be preceded by an apostas}’^ and 
iho ivvelatkm of the man of sin. That put the coming into tbe distance, and gave 
an asp^ ct of stability to the old order of things, including the six days’ labour of the 
j'onrtb comma, ndrneiit. But it was not easy to get rid of all the false excitement at 
(iuce. And the liabit of idleness had to he overcome, so far as it had been formed. 
Against these hindrances the authority of the teachers was to be brouglit^to bear. If 
after trial lie persisted in neglecting to wmrk, then the course to be followed was to 
note that man, and liave no company with him. He was to be. dealt with even as 
others who are .mentioned in 1 Cor. v. : "'But now I write unto you not to keep 
company if any man that is named a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an 
idolater, or a rc\iler, or a drunkard, or an extortioner ; with such a one, no, not to eat/^ 
The idler among them was to be a marked man, even as the greater offender ; the 
w])ole sontiraent of the Church was to be brought to bear against his idleness. They 
were not to have free intei-course or companionship with him. They were not to admit 
him into their privacy. They were not to invite him to their houses, to contribute to 
his support, or in any way to show him countenance in his disorderly course. They 
were to do this with a disciplinary end in view, viz. to shame him out of bis idleness. 
It was a shame for a man, being able-bodied, to be idle and to throw himself as a 
burden upon others. It w-as especially a shame in a Christian, who w’as surely not to 
be behind his heathen neighbour in the ordinary duties of life. By producing in him 
a feeling of shame his amendment would be secured. Caution to he ohserued, “ And 
yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother.” They were not to 
take the extreme step of cutting him off altogether from Church fellowship. He was 
not hopelessly removed from good. There was nothing decisive against tlie reality of 
his Christianity. They were therefore, while withdrawing from him, to acknowledge 
him as a brother, givinsc him to feel that, on returning to orderliness, they would 
welcome him back to freedom of Christian intercourse. IViere is a nde laid down here for 
our fjokiaiice in Christian intercourse. We are only lo ha^c free intercourse with those 
who are at one with us in the great essentials of the Christian faith and life. We are 
not to be on easy terms with those of whose sentiments, or of wliose mode of life, we 
cannot approve. That would be to tolerate their sentiments, to tolerate their conduct, 
and thus to compromise our position and open up the way fur our own deterioration. 
It would also be to encoura'^o them in their position and prevent their amendment. 
Our duty is to withdraw from them, so far as it is necessary to coiistrve our own posi- 
tion, and so far as it is necessary to convince them that we do not countenance them 
in their position. But we are not to go to the extreme of hearing ourselves toward 
them as tliougli they did not belong to the Christian circle. We are ncft to treat them 
as enemies. But we are to perform toward them the brotherly duty of trying to 
remove sin from them, so as to open tip the way for the restoration of all suitable 
Christian intercourse. It is to bo feared that many Christians are not sufficiently 
careful as to those with whom they freely associate. They look to position, fu coii- 
venience, to comtnmionableness, to sympathy in smaller matters, and not so much as 
they should do to the great ends of intercourse. There are even those belonging to 
the Christian circle ai^ainst whose ideas and conduct it is necessary for us to protest. 
When they are habitually worldly, or unsettling, or uncharitable, or unbrotheriy in 
conversation, or given to intemperance, even as w^e love the order which Christ approves, 
and as we would not be partakers with them in their sins, we must withdraw from 
them, while not, in moral cowardice, shirking the duty of speaking out what we think 
and admonishing them for their good. — R. E. 

Vers. 1G — 18. — Concluding words, I, Salutation. 1. Invocation of peace. (1) 
From whom peace is invoked, *'Now the Lord of peace himself.” We are to rise 
above what wo can do for others to the Lord of peace liimself. Ho has purchased 
peace for us by his death. ""He is our Peace;” “The diastisement of our peace was 
upon Ihm.” He is, therefore, the sovereign Dispenser of the blessing of peace in the 
Churches, Peace was the legacy he left to his believing people in the world. “Peace 
J- leave with you; my peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth,give I umo yon. 
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Let not your heart he troubled, neither let it be afraid.^’ When, after his resurrection, 
he appeared to his disciples, be hailed them with the salutation of peace: “As they 
thus spake/* we are told, “ Jesus himself stood in the midst of them, and saith unto 
them. Peace be luito you;” and yet again, on the same occasion, he said, “Peace he 
unto you.” We wish, then, for all in whom we are interested, that our ascended Lord 
•would bestow peace upon them, even as he bestowed peace upon the disciples before 
be ascended. (2) The peace inmhed, “ Give you peace.” Peace be with you/* is a 
sentiraeiit which we should have in our hearts, and often on our lips, especially in 
p^arting with our friends, as Paul here in his letter parts with the Thessalonians. They 
leave us for a time, but not without our sincere wishes for their peace. Now, what is 
the peace that we wish especially for those that we are interested in ? To he dear with 
God, There is no greater evil than to be in a state of unreconciledness to God, “There 
is no peace, saith 3ny God, to the wicked.” They have sometimes a peace, a want 
of such dispeace as might be expected, but only by blinking the facts of their case. 
They do not thus get quit of their sins, any more than men can get out of debt by 
pertinaciously refusing to look into their accounts. Their state remains unaltered. 
I’heir sins will find them out, it may be in this life. Certainly, when earthl)?- things 
cannot longer preoccupy them, and in the presence of eternal realities they are thrown 
back upon tliemsclves, then will conscience fill them with dispeace. For persons who 
are insensible to tbeir actual condition as sinners we can only wish dispeace. “ Let 
sinners in Zion be afraid, let fearfulriess surprise tlie hypocrites.” What we wish for 
our friends is a peace that correspoyidi^ to facts. We wish them to be in a state of 
reconciliation, and to be conscious of that. We wish them to be so that they can 
inquire most narrowly into their state, and honestly come to the conclusion that they 
have an interest in Olirist, while repeated sell-examination can only result in the 
discovery? nf something more in tbeir character that needs to he removed. To have a 
feelhig of repose in God, We are such beings that our peace is only to be found in 
deprn'delice, in leaning. We are apt to seek a resting-place in the creature ; but, alas, 
all that is beneath the highest fails us, and we are driven from one resting-placo 
to another, like tlie dove that could find no rest on the unstable waters. “Return unto 
thy rest, 0 my soul.” True peace is only to be found in him from whom our being 
I'las come and to whom it tends, in leaning our weakness on his strength, our ignorance 
on his wisdom, our sinfulness on his grace. This is a rest out of which we cannot be 
driven, which makes us independent of the creature, which cures our restlessness of 
spirit. And as this is what we so much wish lor ourselves, so we wish it for onr 
friends. To have a feeling of satisfaction in being employed as God wants ihnn to lo 
employed. It is essential to our peace that onr faculties should be truly and healthily 
eniploycd, “Great peace have they who love th^J' Law.” And what wc wish for our 
friends is that, in some worthy way, they should work out the plan of their life given 
them by God. To have peace from without. It is said that, when a rnan*s ways please 
the Lord, he makes even his cneniies to be at p;acc with him. And that is often 
strik ingly fulfilled. But it is not u hat every one can enjoy. Even Christ had his enemies, 
who gave no c.mse of offence to any. And we cannot calcnlate on escaping, who fail s(; 
much in our social duties. But still we wish this outward peace fur our iVieiids so far 
as it rmi)' please God. Let them be delivered from unreasonable and evil njen. “Let 
no root of bitterness s|->riiiging up trouble them.” May causes of annoyance, elements 
of discord, be removed from families and from Churches! (3) Tune for vdikli peace is 
invoiced, “At all times.” That would not be. a good wish which was limited to 
a certain tiioe, and was not made to extend over a longer period. If we wish peace 
at all, we will not wish it mca-ely for a day, or for a month, or for a year, but for all 
time. Let them not by carelessness lose their evidences. Let not tlie coming years 
bring disconl into their hearts or into their circle. The Lord give them peace in the 
season of afiiiction. The Lord especially give them peace in tbeir dying hour. The 
Lord give them peace when they enter upon a new and solemn seeno. hlay peace 
abide with them for ever. (4) Ways in which peace is invoked, “In all ways.” The 
Lord of peace knows best how to see to the peace of our friends ; with him, tlierefore, 
the ways may be left, The Lord use us, if we are his way of prompting their peace. 
The Lord work even against them in his providence, if that is necessary to their being 
ejeefed from their false conMences. , *i?he Loyd especially increase their faith, that their 
THBSSAIiONIAHS, . , €l 
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11. The gkeat GROU^"D op security. St. Paul does not wish, or hope, or pray for 
the security hf bis friends. He knows and is confident that they have a good ground 
of security. Our fears are due to our unbelief. Faith has her feet on an immovable 
rock. 1.* Tlie ground of our security is Christ, (1) He strengiliens us with internal 
stability. The indwelling Christ is the source and secret of Christian vigour. Weak, 
waveririg Cliiistians have too little of Christ in their lives. (2) He guards us against 
extern al assauUs. Christ has faced and met and defeated the tempter, lie interposes 
the presence of his Holy Spirit between the evil spirit and our hearts. 2. ^The reason 
for trusting in Christ for security h his faithfiilness. It should be sufficient for us to 
have conrtdence in his goodness. He is so gracious, so kind, so generous to help, that 
we may be sure that he will aid his people in their gi'eatest dangers. But we have 
more than this assurance. He has promised help (Matt, xxviii. 20); he is appointed 
by Cod as our Saviour, and therefore, in fulfilment of his great mission, fidelity leads 
him to see to the security of his jieople.— W. F. A. 

Ver. 5. — The •patience of Christ The Christian life has two aspects, a heavenward 
and an earthward aspect. In its heavenly relations it should be filled with love to 
Cod; in its earthly relations — especially when under such trials as befell the earij’^ 
Christians — it needs to be fortified to endure with patience. The latter grace claims 
particular attention. 

I. Cheat patience is requisite fob the endurance op earthly life. Very 
great differences in successive ages and in various individual lots make the amounts of 
patience necessary for each man to be very unequal. It would be foolish for one in our 
own day, to whom the lines have fallen in pleasant places, to pose with the solemn, 
martyr-like demeanour which was natural to Christians in the days of persecution. 
They needed patience to face cruel calamities which Ave happily are spared. Neverthe- 
less, man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward ; ” the quietest public times see 
the bitterest private sorrows in 'some households; great, awful s|dritual troubles come 
upon men \vhosc external circumstances are placid and sunny ; and even where no one 
heavy blow falls, innumerable small vexing cares, like the Egyptian plague of flies, fret 
and w-ear the soul. Thcrelbre patience is still greatly needed. It is one luing to suffer 
trouble and quite auoiher thing to bear it, not to be crushed by it, not to rebel against 
the Power that sends it, even in secret thought, but to stand up under it, with dumb, 
unmurmuring endurance, like those sad, calm Caryatides that have stood for centuries 
bearing on their patient heads ponderous temple structures. 

II. The patience of Christ is the model and the inspiration for the patience 
OF CmtiSTiANS. 'i liis wonderful patience of Christ may be best appreciated when we 
come to nu'ditatc on its relation to his circumstances and experience. 1. Ills premozis ^ 
glory. They who have once known better days feed the smart of adversity most 
keenly. From heaven’s throne to the cross — what a descent! 2. Bis extrone rnffer- 
mgs. Was ever there sorrow like his? Gross insult was adtied to cruel torture ; and 
insult tries patience worse than pain. 3. His sensitive nature. There are men who 
seem to feel a needle-prick more acutely than others feid a sword-thrust. Our Lord 
was one who felt most acutely, with the painfully delicate perception of the most 
refined nature. 4, Bis powers of resistance. He might have summoned legends of 
angels to his assistance. 5. The marvellous spirit with which he endured alt “ He 
was led as a iamb to the slaujihter ” He not only prayed for his murderers, but he 
calmly weighed their guilt and defended them on account of tbeir ignorance. This 
wonderful patience of our Lord is a model for us ; it is also an inspiration. As we 
turn from the petty complaints of men to the sight of that awful, Divine patience, 
surely our murmurings must be shamed and silenced. 

III. It is requisite that God should direct our hearts into the patience of 

Christ. 1, The patience must to our hearts. Patience of language and of 

constrained demeanour is superficial and will not satisfy God, nor can it rernain long 
without the deeper patience of the heart. 2. Our hearts cannot receive this patience 
till they are directed aright hy Qod, It depends on our disposition, which we must 
have moulded by the band of God into a firm faith and a calm endurance. 3. This 

a tience follows love to God, Our hearts are to be first directed into love. When we 
TQ as Christ loved we can endure as he endured. — W. F. A. ^ 
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Yer. 10 . — Pavpertdng clvmty. There appear to have been idle, talkative persons in 
the Thessalonian Cliurch who neglected their trades while they nirirlo themselves very 
prominent in the Christian assemblies, expecting to be supported out of the common 
funds. St. Paul jusdy rebukes tbeir disgraceful conduct. He pi hats to his own 
example. Even he, an apostle, devoted to the work of the Churches, did not draw from 
the funds of the Churches, but supported himself by his own labour. The wholcsonae 
direction which he gives has a certiin grim humour about it. Here is his remedy for 
tlie tireseipe, loquacious idlers: starve them into indiist’y. That process will bring 
them to their senses. It would have been well if the same wise, manly counsel had 
always prevailed in the Church, A weak and foolish adminisira don of Chrisrlm 
charity has too often fostered the poverty it aimed at curing. Soim^ of the reasons 
which make it positively wrong for the charitable to support the idle should be well 
■weighed by those persons who are more kind-hearted than refiectivo. 

L It injures the recipient. Thus paupers are bred and mnltiplied. 1. The sm 
of idleness is encouraged ; for idleness is a sin. Those who encourage it will have to 
bear part of the guiit of it. 2. The indolent are tempted to many vices. The idle 
members of the Church gave to the Thessalonians the greatest trouble. Work is 
a moral antiseptic. 3. Independence is destroyed. Tne able~b*Klied pauper is quite 
unmanned by the loss of bis independence. There was some sense in those stern old 
Elizabethan laws against sturdy beggars and vagrants. 

II. It injures the giver. 1. Where public funds are thus misappropriated, an 
mjnstice is done to those udio contribute to thtin. We do not pay |^oor rates in onler to 
encourage idleness, nor do we give comraniiion offerings for that imwortliy object. 
District vidturs who have the administration of moneys sabscri'oed by other people 
should remember this, and not permit soft-heartedness to oust justice. 2. Where only 
p-^rivate benevolence is concerned, iAc heart is hardened in the end hj the sight of the 
ahiise of cliariUj. 

III. It injures the truly needy. We take the children's bread and give it to 
dogs, and the children starve. The idlers are the most clamorous for assistance, while 
the deserving are the most backward to make their wants known. Suffering in silence, 
they are often neglected, because greedy, worthless persons step in lirsl and ravage the 
small heritage of the poor. 

• IV. It injures the community.. 1. It discourages industry generally. Not only 
are the idle encouraged in their discreditable way of living, but a tax is put upon 
industry, and riicii do not feel so strongly inclined to work hones: ly for tlieir daily 
bread. 2. It propagates the ivorst class of society. The idle part of the population of 
great cities are the canker of civilization, 'i'iiere vice and crime breed nuist freely. It 
is the law of England that no man need starve. But it is right and necessary that 
when the state gives bread it should compel labour— if.e., of CDiirso, if there is health 
for work. Idleness is the curse of the Ea^t ; Syrian fcLtliin will sit to reap their corn. 
Wise Christians will ever protest against this fatal vice, and all who adniiui.ster Church 
funds should feel a heavy responsibility resting upon them to guard against increasing 
it by wcll-Uicant but foolish doles of charity.— W. P. A. 

Yer. 14 . — Church discipline. 'There are several references to Church discipline in the 
writings of St. Paul, sliowing that he was desirous to see order and a liealthy character 
of Church life maintained among his readers. In an earlier vt-rse of the present chapter 
(ver. 6) he advises the Thessalonians to withdraw themselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly now he bids them not keep company with those who refuse to 
obey his apostolic message. 

L Idleness is an offence heavy enough to merit Church discipline. The 
preceding verses show that Bt. Paul has in mind those idle busy bodies who walked 
disorderly (ver. 11, etc.). We visit disiiunesty, intemperance, etc., with censure. Tiie 
apt stle gO(-‘S further, and selecis idleness for special notice by the Church. So great 
does he feel the evil of it to be. 

11. Neglect oe apostolic; injunctions' 'is the immediate occasion fob ' tee 
EXERCISE OF ('iiUEGH DISCIPLINE. The idle are first to be admonished (ver. 12). When 
adj;poiiitioii fails, further measures must be taken. The apostles had no ambition to be 
lords over Christ’s heritage ; though their commanding mfiuence naturally gave great 
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11. The great csround of security. St. Paul does not wisL, or hope, or pray for 
the security t)f his friends. He knows and is confident that they have a good ground 
of security. Our fears are due to our unbelief. Faith has her ihet on an iminovahle 
rock, l.'Tlie ground of our security is Christ (1) He strengthens us with internal 
stability. 1’hc indwelling Christ is the source and secret of Christian vigour. Wcaks 
■vvaveriug Chiistians have too little of Christ in their lives. (2) He guards us againsr^ 
exterDal assaubs. Christ has faced and met and defeated the tempter. He interposes 
the presence of his Holy Spirit between the evil spirit and our hearts. 2. ^The reason 
for trusting in Christ for security is his faithfiihiess. It should be suriicient for us to 
have confidence in his goodness. He is so gracious, so kind, so generous to help, that 
wo may be sure that he will aid his people in their greatest dangers. But u'e have 
more than this assurance. He has promised help (Matt, ssviii. 20) ; he is a])pointed 
by God as our Saviour, and therefore, in fulfilment of his great mission, fidelity leads 
liim to see to the security of his people.— W. F. A. 

Ver. 5 .— jf7/c patience of Christ. The Christian life has two aspects, a heavenward 
and an earthward aspect. In its heavenly relations it should be filled wdh love to 
God; in its earthly relations — especially when under such trials as befell the early 
Christians — it needs to be fortified to endure with patience. The latter grace claims 
particular attention. 

I. Great patience is requisite for the endurance of earthly life. Very 
great differences in successive ages and in various individual lots make the amounts of 
patience necessary for each man to be very unequal, it would be foolish for one in our 
own day, to w'hom the lines have fallen in pleasant places, to pose with the solemn, 
martyr-like demeanour which w^as natural to Christians in the days of persecution. 
They needed patience to face cruel calamities which wt happily are spared. Neverthe- 
less, man is born to trouble, as the sparks fiy upward the quietest public times see 
the bitterest private sorrows in some households; great, awful spiritual troubles come 
upon men whose external circumstances are placid and sunny ; and even where no one 
heavy blow’ falls, innumerable small vexing cares, like the Egyptian plague of flies, fret- 
and w’ear the soul. Therefore patience is still greatly needed. It is one rijing to suffer 
irooble and quite another thing to bear it, not to be crushed by it, not to rebel against 
the Fow’er that sends it, even in secret thought, but to stand up under it, with diunb, 
unmurmuring endurance, like those sad, calm Caryatides that have stood for centuries 
bearing on their patient heads ponderous temple structures. 

II. The patience op Christ is the model and the inspiration for the patience 
OF Christians. Ibis wmnderful patience of Christ may be best appreciated when w’e 
come to mtditate on its relation to his circumstance.s and experience. 1. Ills previous , 
glory. They wiio have once known better days feel the smart of adversity most 
keenly. From heaven’s throne to the cross — wduit a descent I 2. Ilis eocire/ue suffer^ 
ings. Was ever there sorrow’ like his? Gross insult was added to cruel torture ; and 
insult tries patience w’orse than pain. 3. Bis sensitive nuhire. Tliere are men wijo 
seem to feel a needle- prick more acutely than others feel a sword-thrust. Our Lord 
w’as one wiio felt most acutely, with the painfully delicate perception of the most 
refined nature. 4. IHs powers of resistance. He might have summoned legends of 
angels to his assistance. 5. The marvellous spirit with which he endured ail. “ He 
was led as a lamb to the slaujihter.” He not only ])rayed for iiis murderers, but lie 
calmly weighed their guilt and defended them on account of their ignorance. This 
wonderful patience of our Lord is a model for us ; it is also an inspiration. As w’o 
turn from the petty complaints of men to the sight of that awful, Divine patience, 
surely our munnurings must be shamed and silenced. 

III. It is requisite that God should direct our hearts into the patience of 
Christ. 1. Tne patience mmt penetrate to our hearts. Patience of language and of 
constrained demeanour is superficial and will not satisfy God, nor can it remain long 
without the deeper patience of the heart. 2. Our hearts cannot receive this patience 
till they are directed aright ly Cod. It depends on our disposition, which we must 
have moulded by the band of God into a firm faith and a calm endurance, 3. This 

S tiance follows love to Cod. Our hearts are to be first directed into love. When we 
7Q as Christ loved we can endure as he endured. — W, F, A, ^ 
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Ter. 10 . — Paujfertdny charity. There appear to have been idle, talkative persons in 
the Tiiessalonian Cliurch who neglected their trades while the}^ made themselves verv 
prominent in the Christian assemblies, expectiag to be supported oat of the cormnon 
iiiiids. St. Paul jusfly rebukes their disgraceful conduct. He p;>ints to liis own 
example. Even he, an apostle, devoted to the work of the Churches, did not draw from 
the funds of the Churches, but supported himself by his own. labour. The wholesome 
direction which he gives has a certdn grim humour abcait it. Here is his remedy for 
the liresoive, loquacious idlers: starve them into industry. That process will biirig 
them to their senses. It wmuld have been well if the same wise, manly counsel bad 
always prevailed in the Church. A weak and foolish administration of Christian 
charity has too often fostered the poverty it aimed at curing. Some of the reasons 
which make it posiiively wrong for the charitable to support the idle should he well 
weighed by those persons who are more kind-hearted than reflective, 

ir It injures the recipient. Thus paupers are bred and multiplied. 1. TJie sm 
of idleness is tncoiimged; for idleness is a sin. Those who encourage it will have to 
bear part of the guilt of it. 2. The indolent are t^mgded to many vices* The idle 
members of the Church gave to the Thessalonians the greatest trouble. Work is 
a moral antiseptic. 3. Ltdependence is destroyed* Tiie able-bixlied pauper is quite 
unmanned by the loss of his independence. There was some sense in those stern old 
Elizabethan laws against sturdy beggars and vagrants. 

11. It injures the giver. 1. Where public funds are thus misappropriated, an 
injustice is done to those ndio contribute to them. We do not pay poor rates in order to 
encourage i<lleness, nor do we give communion offerings for that unworthy objt'ct. 
District visitors who have the administration of moneys subscribed by other people 
should remember this, and not permit soft-heartedness to oust justice. 2. Where only 
private benevolence is concerned, is hardened in the end by the sight of the 

abuse of charity. 

in. .It injures the truly .needy. We take the children's bread and give it to 
dogs, and the children starve. The idlers are the most clamorous for assistance, while 
the deserving are the most backward to make their wants known. Buffering in silence, 
they are often neglected, because greedy, worthless persons step in first and ravage the 
small hcTitage of the poor. 

' IV. It injures the community, 1. It discourages mdustry generally. Not only 
are the idle encoiu'aged in their discreditable way of living, but a tax is put upon 
industry, and men do not feel so stix^ngly inclined to work honeshly for their daily 
bread. 2. It propagates the ivorst class of society. The idle part of the |iopulation of 
great cities are the canker of civilization. There vice and crime breed most freely. It 
is the law of England that no man need starve. But it is right and necessary that 
when the state gives bread it should compel labour— of course, if there is health 
for work. Idleness is the curse of the East ; Syrian feLdiin will sit to reap their corn. 
Wise Christians will ever protest against this fatal vice, and all who adminisier Church 
funds should feel a heavy responsibility resting upon them to guard against increasing 
it by well-meant but foolish doles of charity.— W, F. A. 

"Ver. Id-. — Church discipline. There are several references to Church discipline in the 
writings of 8t. Paul, showing that he was desirous to see order and a healthy character 
of Church life maiutpJned among his readers. lu an earlier verse of the present chapter 
(ver. G) he advises the Thessalonians to withdraw themselves “ from every brother that 
walketh disorderly ; ” now he bid.s them not keep company with those who refuse to 
obey his apostolic message. 

I. loLEKESS IS AN OFFENCE HEAVY ENOUUH TO MERIT GhTJRCH DISCIPLINE. The . 
preceding verses show that St. Paul has in mind those idle b-asy bodies who walked 
disorderly (ver. 11, etc.). We visit disliunesty, intern pern nee, etc., with censure. The 
apistle goes further, and se]e<?!s idleness for special notice by the Church. So great 
does he feel the evil of it to be. 

II. Neolect op apostoi*ic .injunctions „is the immediate occasion fob 
EXERCISE OP Church discipline. The idle are first to be admonished (ver. 12). When 
admonition fails, further measures must be taken., The apostles had no ambition to he 
lords over Christas heritage ; though their commanding influence naturally gave great 
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weij^lit to tlieir directions, similar to that which comes unsought to the European 
missionary among converts from heathen savagery. Nevertheless, it was^ not this 
adventitious authority that St. Paul relied upon. He wrote under inspiration. His 
message was prompted by the Divine Spirit. When we refuse to hearken to the 
admonitions of the New Testament we are resisting the Holy Spirit of God. 

III, Church discipline is to be exercised bt mejiNs op quiet separation. There 
is BO word here of physical force. It was impossihle for a Christian community living 
in a pagan city to call in the aid of the civil power to execute its decrees; b;ut there is 
every reason to believe that, had the possibility of any thiiag of the kind been contem- 
plated in the mind of St, Paul, he would have repudiated it— holding as he did that 
his weapons were not carnal. Further, there is no reference to spiritual excommunica- 
tion, no cursing with bell and book. Simple separation is all that is advised. This is 
a peaceful, gentle, but effective mode of censure. It would, of course, directly stop the 
evil practice of idlers living on the Church funds. And it would administer a rebuke 
that would be all the more eloquent that it was silent. It is ahva^^s our duty to see 
that our Church fellowship is kept pure. We should have the courage to separate 
from those who disgrace the Christian name. We should be careful for our own sakes 
that the society we select to move in is healthy and elevated in moral tone. For the 
sake of others we should discourage unworthy conduct by refusing to associate with 
those who are guilty of it. Some who are not brave enough to do this are grdltj of 
great meanness in talking against offenders behind their backs, while treating them in 
the most friendly way when in their presence. 

IV. The object of Church disci pline is to recover the offender. The most 
stern penalties are to be inflictid with a merciful end. Here the iiliid punishment of 
quiet separation is to aim at restoring the wrong-doer. First he is to be stiamed, as he 
will be if there be any right spirit in him. Men should feel ashamed of idleness. 
Then and throughout be is to be regarded, not as an enemy, but only as an eiring 
brother. Thus tender and sympathetic should Christians be with one another in 
regard to their failings, remembering tliat it is only through the forgiving grace of 
Christ that any of us enjoy the privileges of Christianity. There is no room for 
a Pharisee in the Church, and we must beware lest the exercise of Church di-scipline 
develop his ugly spirit. — ^W. P. A , 

Ver. 16. — Peace from the God of peace. After giving directions about the small 
trouble that disturbed the Thessalouian Christians — small indeed when compared with 
the bitter factiousness and the graver sin that subsequently disturbed the Oliurcli 
at Corinth — St. Paul prays that peace may reign among them and that the Lord may 
bo with all of them, with the erring in their restoration as well as with the faithful 
brethren. The peace which he desiderates so earnestly is clearly more than mutual 
concord ; it is that deep peace of God in the heart W'hich is at the root of peace among 
}nen, and is itself the greatest of blessings. 

I, Peri^’ect Christian peace ib universal. What most strikes us in regard to the 
peace here referred to is the universality of its scope and area. 1. Perfect Cliridiaii 
peace is contmuoos and unbroken. It is to be enjoyed “ at all times.” In closing the 
First Epistle to the 'iliessalonians,. St. Paul wished bis readers to “ rejoice alway ” 
(I Tb ess. V. 17). Now he prays that they may have continuous peace. If wo cannot 
have the joy of the angels we may have the peace of God, which is better. As there 
are some who have happiness without peace, so there are otticrs who have peace without 
happiness. There is a transient superficial calm which the world calls peace ; but volca- 
noes slumber beneath, atid in a moment it may be shattered as with an eartliqiiake. 
There is no peace in the wicked. I’here is an eternal peace fur the people of God. 
2. perfect Ch'ibtian peace comes through various means, St. Paul adds the curious 
phrase, ‘'in all ways.” It is not only that peace may be enjoyed continuously in spite 
of changing and adverse circumstances, but those very# circumstances, even tiie most 
uafriendly of them, are to minister to the peare. This may appear paradoxical, but in 
exnerieoce we find that the troubles and distractions which would upst-t all peace if we 
only had the surface peace of earth drive us nearer to God, and so help us to reali/.e 
more mrf»^ 5 iiy the eternal peace of heaven, 

' H. Fesjfeot Christian peace flows from Christ. It is not to be got hj 
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souL Peace is conta-ious. The ueacefiil aiv« w " / !'* 

one qiiief, solf-possease ! man can .)o to all^r tlio^panio of a°«’hoL o owl'^'''»‘ir 
I give unto jmu,” anil Jesus (John xiv. 27). 2 ® re^L It, a. Pi 
jirovoke enmity and warfare uxeent aviinit pvi} I, t M .P'M.e. Chris,, docs not 

piciacally.. 3.^/0 

Christ may breathe his ,4ce into , is bt a d itct ,'snintht^ • I 

purest Wising is for those who dweirnoa^rlhd^'^^^^^and^^^^^^ 
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THE PASTORAL 


EPISTLES. 



INTEODUOTION. 



Three main inquiries present themselves to the student of the pastoral 
Epistles; (1) their authenticity ; (2) their chronology ; (3) their contents, 
including the matters treated of in them, and the style in which they 
are written. These three inquiries necessarily touch one another, and 
run into on© another, at many points. Still, they may well be separately 
treated of. 

§ 1. The Authehticity of the Pastoral Epistles. 

The authenticity of these Epistles, as the genuine works of the Apostle 
Paul, whose name is prefixed to all three, rests upon the twofold authority 
of external witnesses and internal evidence. 

1. The external witness is as follows. Eusebius reckons them (‘‘the 
fourteen Epistles of Paul”) among the universally acknowledged books of 
Holy Scripture, and speaks of them as manifest and certain (‘ Eccl. Hist.,* 
HI. iii. and xxv.), with some reservation as to the Epistle to the PTebrews. 
The Muratorian Canon (about a.d. 170) includes thirteen Epistles of St. 
Paul, excluding the Epistle to the Hebrews; the Peschito Canon (of about 
the same date) reckons fourteen Epistles of St. Paul, inciiiding the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (“ Canon,** in ‘ Dictionary of Bible ’) ; and they have never 
been doubted by any Chuich writers, but have held their place in all the 
canons of East and West. Phrases identical with those in those Ejiistles, 
and presinna])ly quoted from them, occur in almost contemporary writers, 
Clemens Romanus (‘ 1 Cor.,* ii.) has cts ^rdy tpyov dyaQov (comp. Titus 

iii. 1). In c. xxix. he says, Upoaik^mix^v avrw iv ocnoryjn. xj/vx^jS^ dyrag Kat 
dptdvTovs x«tpas atpovres wpos avrov (comp. 1 Tim. ii. 8). Poly carp (c. iv.) 
uses St. Paul’s very words, ’Apx^ TrdvTtay (l>ckapyvpla (comp. 1 Tim. 

vi. 10); OifSev €LcnjF€yKa/x€y eh Toy Kocrpov^ dAX* ovSe i^evsyiceiv ri 
(comp. 1 Tim. vi. 7). Theophilus of Antioch (a.d. 181) quotes 1 Tim. ii 
i, 2 verbatim as being the utterance' of @aos Adyo 5 , ‘Hhe Word of 

Aiitoi,*-iii. 14). The same writer, in a .passage in general liatmony 
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witla Titiis iii* 3 — 7, uses tlie very words of Titus iii. 5, Ata XourpoD -raXeyye* 
veo-la^ (* Ad Autol./ i. 2). The different liturgies, as quoted in the notes 
on 1 Tim. ii. 1, are manifestly founded on that passage. Irenasus (a.d. 
178), in his book ^Against Heresies,’ repeatedly quotes by name all three 
Epistles (1 Tim. i. 4; 2 Tim. iv.^21 ; Titus iii. 10, etc.). Tertullian (a.i). 
200), in ‘ I)e Prsescript.,’ cap. xxv., quotes again and again by name St. PauTs 
First and Second Epistles to Timothy. Clement of Alexandria (a.d. 194) 
again and again quotes both EjDisties to Timothj^ and says that the heretics 
reject them because their errors are refuted by them Q Strom.,’ ii., iii., and i.). 
He quotes also the Epistle to Titus. Many other references and quotations 
muj be found in Lardner (vol. i.), as well as in various ‘ Introductions,* 
as riuther, Olshausen, Alford (where they are very clearly arranged); 
‘Speaker’s Commentary;’ ‘New Testament Commentary,’ edited by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol; ‘Dictionary of Bible,’ art. “Timothy,” etc. 
But the above establish conclusively the acceptance of these Epistles as 
jiuthentio by the unanimous consent of Church writers of the three first 
centuries of the Christian era — a unanimity which continued down to the 
present century. 

2. The internal evidence is no less strong. We must remember that, if 
these Epistles are not St. Paul’s, they are artful forgeries, written for the 
express purpose of deceiving. Is it possible to suppose that writings so 
grave, so sober, so simple and yet so powerful; breathing such a noble 
spirit of love and goodness, of high courage and holy resolves ; replete with 
such great wisdom and such exalted piety ; having no apparent object but 
the well-being of the Christian societies to which they refer ; and so well 
calculated to promote that well-being ; were written with a pen steeped in 
lies and falsehood ? It is impossible to suppose it. The transparent truth 
of these Epistles is their own credential that they are the work of him 
whose name they bear. 

But ail the details of the Epistles point to the same conclusion. While 
there is a marked and striking difference in the vocabulary of these Exfistles, 
which a forger would have avoided (to which we shall revert by-and-by ), 
there is an identity of tone and sentiment, and alvso of words and phrases, 
which bespeaks them to be the birth of the same brain as the other universally 
acknowledged Epistles of St. Paul. Compare, for instance, the opening and 
the closing salutations of the three Epistles with those of St Panrs other 
Epistles : they are the same. Compare the sentiment in 1 Tim. i. 5 with Eom. 
xiii. 10; Gal. v. 0, and the general attitude of the writer’s mind towards the 
Jewish opponents and the Law of Moses, as seen in 1 Tim. i. 4~-ll ; Titus 
i. 10 — 16 ; 2 Tim. iii. 5—8, with St. Paul’s language and conduct towards tho 
unbelievers and Judaizers among the Jews, as seen generally in the Acts of 
the Apostles, and in such passages in the Epistles as Eom. ii. 17 — 29; vii. 
12 ; Gal. i., ii, iii.,iv,, v., vL ; PMl iii. ; Col ii. 16—23 ; 1 Thess, ii. 14—16 ; 
and you see the very same mind* Notice, again, how the writer of the pastoral 
Epistles, in such passages as 1 Tim, i 11—16 ; ii 5—7 ; vi, 13—16 ; 2 Tm. i. 
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8 — 11 ; iv. 7, 8 ; Titus ii. 11 — 13 ; iii. 4—7, breaks out into rapturous exhibi- 
tions of the grace of the gospel, and refers to his own office as a preacher of it ; 
and the similar sentiments in such passages as Eom. i. 5, 14 — 17 ; x\\ 1 5, 
16; 1 Coi\ L 17 ; xv. 1 — 11 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4 — 7; GaL i. 1 
the Epistle) ; Eph. iii. 7 — 12; Col. i. 23, and in many others- 
again, the allusions to his own conversion, in 1 Cor, xv. 
with that in 1 Tim. i. 12. 
of the Gentiles, 
to his own 

4—10 ; xi. 23—28 ; 1 Thess. ii, 
iii. 10, 11. Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 3, 
doctrinal teaching is exactly the same; precepts of holy living, in all its 
details of character, temper, and conduct, flow from dogmatic statements 
just as they do in the other Epistles (see 1 Tim. iii. 15, 16; vi, 12—16; 
2 Tim. i. 8—12; ii. 19; Titus ii. 11 — 14; iii. 4—8; and Eph. iy. 20 — 32; 
V. 1 — 4; Col. iii. 1 — 5, 8 — 17, etc,). The interposition of the doxology in 
1 Tim. i. 17 is exactly in the manner of Eom. i. 25 ; ix, 5 ; xi. 36 ; xvi, 27 ; 
Eph. iii. 20, 21, etc. Compare, again, the two sentences of excommunication 
— the one mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 3 — 5, the other in 1 Tim. i. 20. Compare 
the two notices of the temptation of Eve by the serpent, in 2 Cor. xi. 3 and 
1 Tim. ii. 13, 14 ; and the reference to Dent, xxv, 4 in 1 Cor. ix. 9 and 
1 Tim. V. 18. Compare the directions to Christian slaves, in 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2, 
with those in Eph. vi. 5 — 8 and Col. iii. 22—25; the metaphor from the games, 
in 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 5; iv. 7, 8, with that in 1 Cor. ix. 24 — 27; 
that of the different vessels of gold, silver, and wood and earth, in 2 Tim. 
ii! 20, with that of the gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble, of 
1 Cor. iii. 12 ; and compare also Eom. ix. 22, 23 and 2 Cor. iv. 7. Compare 
the prophetic announcement of the apostasy, in 2 Thess. ii. 3, with that in 
1 Tim, iv. 1, We see exactly the same tone of thought in Acts xxiii. 1 as 
in 2 Tim. i, 3; in Eom. xiv. 14, 20, and 1 Cor. xii., and Col. ii. 16 — 23, as 
in 1 Tim. iv. 3—5 and Titus i. 14, 15; in Phil. iv. 11 as in 1 Tim. vi, 8 ; 
and in Eom. xiv. 6 as in 1 Tim. iv. 3, Many precepts are common to the 
pastoral and the other Epistles, as €,g, 1 Tim. iii. 2; Titus i. 8, and Rom. 
xii. 13; 1 Tim. v. 10 and Eom. xii. 13; 1 Tim. vi. 5 (A.V.) and 2 Thess. 
iii. 14 ; 2 Tim. ii. 24, 25, and 2 Cor. ii. 6, 7, and 2 Thess. iii, 15 ; to which it 
would be easy to add more examples. The directions for public worship 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 34 and 1 Tim. ii. 8 — 13 are also very similar. Tlie lepeated 
Inference to the second coming of our Lord is another feature common to 


•5 (and throughout 
Compare, 
9 and Eph. iii. 8, 

!, 13 ; the allusion to Ms special office as the apostle 
in Eom. xi. 13, with that in 1 Tim. ii. 7 ; and the references 
sufferings for the gospel, e,g, in 2 Cor. i. 4—10; iv. 7 — 12; vi. 

2, with those in 2 Tim. i. 8, 12; ii. 9, 10; 
5 with 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12. Then the 
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and the affectionate remembrance of past days, shown alike in 1 Thess. i-. 
2-^8 and 2 Tim. i 3 — 5, 16 — 18. Then there is the same estimate of 
individuals sho^vn in the pastoral Epistles as is seen in the other Epistles. 
Compare the mention of Timothy, in 1 Coiv xvi. 10 and Phil. ii. 19, 20 with 
those in 1 Tim. i. 2 ; 2 Tim. i. 2 — 5; iv. 9, 21 ; that of Luke, in Col. iv. 14, 
with that in 2 Tim. iv. 11 ; that of Mark, in Col. iv. 10, with that in 2 Tim. 
iv. 11 ; and observe also the coinoidence of the statements wMcli represent 
Mark, in Col. iv. 10, as going to Colossse, and in 2 Tim. iv. 11 as being in 
the neighbourhood of Ephesus, where Timothy might pick him up and 
bring him to Eome with him. It may be added, generally, that we have 
a certain number of the same workers associated with St. Paul in both sets 
of Epistles, as Timothy, Titus, Luke, Apollos, Tychicus, Trophimus (Acts 
XX, 4 : xxi. 29), Demas, Mark, Priscilla and Aquila ; and at the same time, 
as Avas to be expected after an interval of several years, the disappearance 
of some old names, as Sopater, Aristarchus, Gains, Secnndus, Tertius, 
Quartus, Onesimus, Justus, Bpaphras, Epaphroditiis, Sosthenes, Lucius, 
Jesus called Justus, etc.; and the introduction of some new ones, as 
Phygellus and Hermogenes, Onesiphorus, Grescens, Carpus, Eubulus, Linus, 
Pudens, Claudia, Artemas, Zetias, and others. The same thing may he 
said of places. While we have the old familiar scenes of St. Paul’s apostolic 
labours — Miletus, Ephesus, Troas, Macedonia, Corinth — still before us, some 
new ones are introduced, as Crete, Nicopolis, and Dalmatia. 

The other quite different class of resemblances is that of words and 
phrases, and literary style. St. Paul had a way of stringing together a 
Bumher of wmrds, substantives or adjectives, or short sentences. Examples 
of this may be seen in Eom. i. 29— 31 ; viii. 35, 39 ; xvi. 14; 1 Cor. iii. 12 ; 
V. 11 ; yi. 9, 10; xii. 8—10, 28; 2 Cor. vi. 4—10; xi. 23—27 ; Gal. v. 19— 
23 ; Eph. iv. 31 ; Col. iii, 5, 8, 12, and elsewhere. An exactly similar mode 
is seen in 1 Tim. i. 9, 10 ; vi. 4, 5 ; 2 Tim. iii. 2—4, 10, 11 ; Titus i. 7, 8 ; 

ii. 3 — 8; iii. 3. St. Paul’s ardent and impulsive mind led to frequent 
digressions and long parentheses in his writing, and occasional grammatical 
anomalies. Take the familiar examples of Bom. ii. 18 — 15; v. 13—17; 
Gal. ii. 6 — 9; Eph. iii. 2 — 21, etc. With these compare the long parenthesis 
in 1 Tim. i. 5 — 17 ; that in 1 Tim. iii. 5 and in 2 Tim. i. 3; and the gram- 
matical difficulties of such passages as 1 Tim. iii. 16 (B.T.) ; iv. 16. Again, 
St Paul was fond of the preposition Wp, of which examples are given in 
the note to 1 Tim. i. 14; and the X^y6iiJi€vov in that passage, virepeirXio" 
mere, is in marked agreement with this use. The verb c/»aFepdco, in 1 Tim. 

iii. 16 ; 2 Tim. i. 10 ; Titus i. 3, is of very frequent nse by St. Paul in Eomans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, Ephesians, and Oolossians. The use of vo/ios in 1 Tim. 
i. 9 is the same as that in Bom, ii. 12—34; of cv8wap6ct) in 1 Tim. i. 12 ; 2 
Tim. ii. 1 ; iv. 17 as that M Eom. iv. 20 ; Eph. vi. 10 ; Phil iv. 13 ; Heb. xi. 34 ; 
and of KaXio) in 1 Tim. vi. 12 and 2 Tim. i. 9 as that in Eom. viii. 30 ; ix. 24 ; 

1 Oor. i. 9 ; vii. 15, etc . ; Gal. i. 6, ete . ; Eph, iv. 1 ; Col iii. 15 ; 1 Thess* ii, 12 ; 

2 Thess, ii. 14, etc. We find a^^apros in Eomans, Corinthians, and 4 Tiin 
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i. 17 (elsewliere only in 1 Peter) ; dirmOofiaL in Pom. xi. 1, 2 and in 1 Tim. i. 
19 (elsewhere only in the Acts) ; dvor/ro^ in Eom. i. 14 and Gal. iii. 1, 3 and 
in 1 Tim. vi. 9 and Titus iii. 3 (elsewhere only in Luke xxiv. 25) ; dv Jd«mros 
in Romans, Corinthians, and in 1 Tim. i. 5 and 2 Tim. i. 5 (elsewhere only in 
1 Pet. i. 22 and Jas. iii. 1 7). Compare 7rrcS/m SetXias in 2 Tim. i. 7 with 
TTi'evjj.a SovXeia's ets <j>o^ov in Eom. vlii. 16 ; ^ovtov ahwim' in. 2 Tim. i. 9 and Titus 
i. 2 with 2om. xvi. 25 and 1 Cor. ii. 7. St. Paul applies tlie ifcun ,rXoVa 
to the man, and the verb wXcEtro-e) to God his Maker, in Rom. ix. 20; and the 
writer of 1 Tim. ii. 13 also uses irXdo-a-o/iai of the formation of man bv God. 
The term dytacr/tds, which is used by St. Paul seven or eight times (and 
only once by St. Peter besides), is also found in 1 Tim. ih 16. St. Paul 
speaks of the gospel as the “■mysteri/ of Christ,” “ the hidden mystery}’ etc. 
in Eom. xvi. 26; Eph. iii. 3, 4; Col. i. 26, and frequently elsewhere; and so 
we have the plmases, “ the mystery of the faith,” “ the mystery of godliness,” 
in 1 Tim. iii. 9, 16. The following thirty words are also peculiar to Si. 
Paul and to the jrastoral Epistles : di'eyKXTyros, aiirapKeta, doparos, vrrepofpp 
<r«p,i/o's, pevirys, virorayy, v^pta-Trjs, irpofo-nj/ij, evdeiicvv/ii, irpq.oTys, XP’JU'totjjs' 
droKatmo-c?, TrpoKOTrruv (except Luke ii. 62), rrpoKomj, AeOpos, Karapyiil 
(except Luke xiii. 7), oo-rpaKwos, iKKaSaipu>, ymos, dXa^iar, tto-Topyos, da-irorSos 
(T.E.), poptjioxris, a.i)(p,a\<OTeva>, criopevio, dSoKipos, paKpoOvpla, (except James 
and 1 and 2 Peter), mOypa (except 1 Peter), irXdtTa-w. 

But when we pass from these resemblances in mere diction to consider 
the intellectual power, the rme, and Divine glow of the pastoral Epistles, 
the evidence is overwhelming. Place by their side the epistle of Clement 
of Rome to the Corinthians, or the epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp, or 
the (so-called) ‘Epistle of Barnabas,’ and you feel the immoastirable 
difference between them. The combination of mental vigour and sober, 
practical good sense, and sagacions intuition with regard to men and 
things, and extensive knowledge, with fervent zeal, and enthusiasm of 
temperament, and ardent piety, and entire self-sacrifice, and heavenly 
mindedness, and the upward, onward movement of the whole inner imm 
under the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit, producing an inuriistic eloquence 
of immense force and persuasiveness, is found in these pastoral Epistle.s, hs 
in all the other Epistles of this gi-eat apostle ; but it is found nowhere else. 
St. Paul, we know, could have written them; we know of no one else who 
could. To attribute them to some unknown fraudulent impostor instead of 
to him, the stamp of whose pei-sonality they bear in every line as distinctly 
as tlrey bear his name in their superscriptions, is a caricaluro of criticism, 
and a burlesque of unbelief. 

Applying, iiirther, the usual tests of authenticity, we may observe that 
all the historical and chronological marks which wo can discover in these 
Epistles agree with the theory of their being written in the reign of the 
Emperor Nero. The eamestness with which the apostle directs prayersfp#. 
ralers to he used in all churches— “ that we may lead a quiet life” (1 Tim. 
ii. l,£ii Titus iii. 1)~ tallies weH with the idea that the attitude of ' Mro 
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towards tlie Christians was beginning to excite considerable anxiety, Snoh 
thoughts asr those in 1 Tim. i. 1 and vi. 15 derive fresh significance from 
such an idea; while the later utterance of 2 Tim. iv. 16—18 shows that 
wdiat wavS only feared before had become a fact, and that the writer of 
2 Timothy was in the midst of the Neronian persecution. 

Again, the restless state of the Jewish mind, and the unhealtiiy crop of 
heresies, coif tain ing the germ of later Gnosticism, springing up amongst 
the semi-Christian Jews, which is reflected in the pastoral Epistles, is in 
accordance with all that we know of Jewish sectarianism at this time, as 
depicted by Philo, Josephus, and other later 'writers quoted by Bishop 
Lightfoot (* Introduction to Colossians,’ p. 83, note). Gnosticism, as it 
appears in the Epvistle to the Colossians and as it was taught by Cerinthus — 
Gnosticism, evidenced by a few Gnostic allusions, as dvTtOicreLg r?]? ij/evSmv- 
liov yj^worews (1 Tim. vi. 20); by a mystical instead of the real resurrection 
(2 Tim. ii. 18); by abstinence from meats and from marriage; by old 
wives’ fables and ascetic practices (1 Tim. i. 8, 0) ; — does indeed appear in 
the pastoral Epistles, as was inevitable, considering their scope ; but it is 
a Gnosticism distinctly of Jewish origin (Titus i. 10, 14\ and as different 
from the later Gnosticism of Marcion and Valentinian and Tatian as the 
acorn is from the oak tree, or the infant from the grown-up man. These 
passages, which the great ingenuity and learning of Baur have laboured 
to wrest into evidences against the authenticity of these Epistles, are really 
very weighty evidences in their favour. 

So, too, are all the marks of the then ecclesiastical polity wdiicli stand 
out in these Epistles. The case may be thus stated. Towards the end of 
the second century, when it is argued by Baur and his followers that these 
Epistles were forged, diocesan episcopacy was universal in the wliole 
Church, and the word cTrtcr/cpxos meant exclusively what we now mean by 
a hislio'p as distinguished from presbyters. And not only so, but it was the 
universal belief that such episcopacy had existed in regular succession from 
the apostles themselves, and lists of bishops wmre preserved in several 
Churches, of whom the first was said to have been appointed by an apostle. 
Under these circumstances, it seems to be absolutely impossible that a- 
forger, writing in the latter part of the second century, and personating 
Baul, should represent the clergy in Crete and at Ephesus under the 
nam.e of iwicrKorrot (1 Tim. iii. ; Titus i 7), and should not make mention 
of any bishop presiding over those Churches. So, again, the use of the 
word presbyter ” in these Epistles distinctly shows the term not yet 
hardened down into an exclusively technical term. The same thing is also 
true of the words BidKovos^ BiaKona, and BtaKovetv (see 1 Tim. v. 1 ; iv. 6; 
i. 12; 2 Tim. iv, 5, 11; i. 18), so that the use of these ecclesiastical terms 
in the pastoral Epistles is, when properly weighed, an evidence of very 
great weight in favour of their belonging to the first, not the second, 
century. , . ^ . 

In like manner, the missionary and movable episcopates of Timoth;^and 
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.iitns, and, apparently, of Tychicus and Artemas 
indicative of the third quarter of the first ce 
likely to occur to a writer of the latter part of t 
as appears from the pastoral Epistles, bishops w: 
exist at the time when they were written, 
episcopal powers themselves; and i 
certain n^amber of ^ ‘ _ 

the oversight of particular Churches, as 
on to superintend other Churches. 
these, hut did not become the rule till the 
had passed away. 

A further indication of the 
also he found in i' ‘ 
the first century, and does 

^Frequent resemblances in . ^ 

to the Fi^t Epistle of Peter, to the Epistle of JamLs, as 
diction of Philo, Josephus, the later Books of the Maccabees, 
the sentiments of Seneca, indicate a writer of the Ni 
one at the time of the Antonines. 

But, as lunted above, there are features in the literary style of the 
pastoral Epistles u^ich are very peculiar, and whioli, if taken alone, would be 
suggestive of a different authorship from that of St. Paul’s other Epistles 
In the Appendix to this Introduction will he found a list of a hUndred 
and eighty-seven words, of which one hundred and sixty-five are found 
<mhj in the pastoral Epistles,^ eleven mlyin the pastoral Epistle^ and tb. 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and eleven only in the pastoral Epistles, Hebrews 

of tlie Apistles. Of these’ 
about fo J-fom are found in the LXX., hut in some inslances very xZelv’ 
so lat he cannot he the quarry from which St. Paul dm^ thefe 

now additions to his vocabulary. But they are almost all good claiic t 
words ; and it is further remarkable, with regard to other word.s which am 
found in othei parts of Holy Scripture, that in the pastoral Epistles they 
follow the claSsSical rather than the Hellenistic usa<>*e 

The natural inferences from the above facts are (1) that these pastoral 
Epistks were wi-itten later than the other Epistles; (2) that in the 

isZhft acquaintance with Greek classics; 

S \ correspondents were Greeks, he wrote to them in 


ise, is strongly 
wms’ not at ail 
century. As far 
'ith settled dioceses did not 
The apostles exercised full 

appear to have had in their train a 

^ to take 
they were needed, and then passed 
Bishops w'ith a, fixed diocese arose from 
:X -Ij apostles who appointed them 

+1 • j 1 ®pi®tles were written may 

their style, which does belong to the latter part of 
3 not belong to the latter part of the second, 
style and matter to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 

I- as well as to the 

3, Plutarch, and to 

eronian age, and not 
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witB Greek classical literature. If among those that ‘"came in nnto him” 
at Ms own. hired house (Acts xxTiii. 30) were any men like Seneca, or the 
elder Pliny, or Sergius Panins, St. Paul may well have thought it useful 
to read Greek classical writers— -Aristotle, Polybius, Plutarch, Demosthenes, 
and others — with the view of increasing his iniiuence with men of ciiltiiro 
and learning in the great capital of the world. And the fruit of such 
studies would be seen in the enlarged vocalmlar}?' of the pastoral Epistles. 
It is curious that this conjecture is somewhat strengthened by the cir- 
cumstancG that St. Paul appears to have made his residence in Crete 
the occasion of reading the poems of the great Cretan prophet and poet 
Epimenides (Titus i. 12). It ma}' also be added that the effect of fresh read- 
ing upon a person’s style would bo mucb greater in the case of an acqitired 
language, as Greek probably was to St. Paul, than in the case of a person’s 
mother-tongue. The variation in the vocabulary of the pastoral Epistles 
may, of course, also partly be accounted for by the difference in the matters . 
treated of in them ; and by the books of the heretics, which St. Paul may 
have read with a view to refuting them. Such phrases as the di^TcOicra^ 
xj/evSwvvfiov (1 Tim. vi. 20), and the allusion to the 

K€vo<l>oiVLai of the heretics, indicate some acquaintance with their writings. 

The conclusion, then, with regard to the internal marks of style, diction, 
sentiment, doctrine, incidental allusions to men, and things, and places, and 
institutions, is that they are in full accordance with the external testimony 
which assigns these Epistles undoubtingly to the apostle whose name they 
bear ; and that the pastoral Epistles are the autJientio works of St. Paul. 

§ 2. The Chronology of the Pastoral Epistles. 

Our next task is to ascertain the chronology of these Epistles; their 
chronology (1) relatively to each other; (2) to the incidents in St. Paul’s 
life ; (3) the absolute time of their composition.) 

1. To begin with their chronology relatively to each other. I) jawing 
our conclusions solely from the Epistles themselves, the order which 
naturally presents itself is the following ; (1) the Epistle to Titn.s ; (2) the 
First Epistle to Timothy ; (3) the Second Epistle to Timothy. And this 
order is founded upon the. following reasons. All the internal laaiks of 
the Epistles indicate, according to the almost unanimous opinion, of com- 
mentators, that they were written at no long interval from one another. 
This is indicated, as regards Titus and 1 Timothy, hy the close resemblance 
of matter and words, analogous to the resemblances of the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and Colossians ; and, as regards 2 Timothy and the two other 
Epistles, partly by the same kind of resemblances (though less frequent), by 
the evidences of the same enemies and the same difficulties having to bo 
encountered by Timothy at, the time, of the writing of the Second Epistle that 
existed at the time of writing the first ; and further, by the route indicated 
in 2 Timothy as taken by St. Paul shortly before that Epistle was written, 
agreeing exactly with that which may be inferred from the Eiustle to^htus 
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and tlie First Epistle to Timothy. Assuming that the three Epistles were 
written in the same year, and that “ the winter” spoken of in Titus iii. 12 
and 2 Tim. iv. 20 is the same winter, we get the following itinerary for 
St. Paul: Crete (Titus i. 3), Miletus (2 Tim. iii. 20), j)ossibly Ephesus 
(1 Tim. i. 3), Qroas (2 Tim. iii. 13), Macedonia (1 Tim. i, 3), Curinth (2 
Tim. iii. i^O), Kicopolis (Titus iii. 12), Borne (2 Tim. i. 17; iv. 15 — 17), As, 
then, it is clear that when St. Paul left Crete he intended to go to Kicopoiis, 
and as the 'pl^^ces ahove enumerated lie exactly on the route which lie 
pmobahly would have taken, we conclude that the journey which we thus 
gather from 1 and 2 Timothy is that of which Titus famishes us vrifh the 
termhms a quo and the terminus ad quem. Again, as the leaving Titus in 
Crete is the first incident disclosed in this journey from south to north, 
it is natural to suppose that this Epistle was written first, prohahly iinme" 
diately after St. Paul left Crete, as the instructions in ifc xvoold he needed 
immediately. Timothy would not he sent to Ephesus till a little latei\ 
probably from Miletus, and 1 Timothy would not be written till after lie had 
been a short time there (1 Tim. i. 3) — written, perhaps, from Troas, with 
the intention of soon joining Timothy at Ephesus (1 Tim. iii. 14 ; iv. 13). 
St. PauPs intention probably was to go no further than Macedonia in the 
first instance (1 Tim. i. 3), and return from thence to Ephesus before going 
on to !Nicopolis. But circumstances of which we know nothing led him on 
to Corinth, and he abandoned his intention of returning to Ephesus. Bid 
he send for Timothy to Macedonia when he found he could not go to 
Ephesus, and there part from him with many tears (2 Tim. i. 4)? This 
wmuld well agree with the mention of the subsequent events relating to 
Bemas, Crescens, Titus, Tychicus, and Erastiis. Bat then there is the 
clause (2 Tim. iv. 20), “ But Tropdiimus I left at Miletus sick.” But that 
may have been added, as it were, out of its proper place, to account for the 
absence, of the only other member of the missionary band not yet noticed. 
Bemas, Crescens, Titus, Luke, Mark, Tychicus, Erastus, were all accounted 
for, and so he adds, ‘‘ Trophimus can’t be with me, because I loft him at 
Miletus sick, when I was on my way to Macedonia.” 

The above theory akso will explain the clause in 2 Tim. iv. 12 which has 
a good deal pinzzled commentators. St. Paul, of course, would not bring 
Tiinoih^/ away from Epihesus for any length of lime without Bending some 
one to take his place. We learn from Titus iii. 12 that Tychicus was one 
of those whom St. Paul contemplated sending to Crete to take TitusLs place 
when he came to Nicopiolis. He probably did send Artemas. Tj^chieus 
was therefore free ; and so St. Paul, having summoned Timothy to liome, 
tolls him that Tychicus will take his pfiace at Ephesus during his 
absence. 

But to follow St. Paul. From Corinth he appears to have gone to 
Mcopolis, because the mention of Titus as gone to Dalmatia seems to iinplj 
that he had met St. Paul at Nlcopolis according to ap)pomtm©nt, and f^otn 
thefle© had been "sent 'by "'hite to the'nnighhduring'^ptOvMc^' ’ 
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-when Crescens also went to Galatia. At Nicopolis, apparently, tiie first 
signs of danger began to show themselves ; and Denias made some excuse 
for going to his native cit}^ of Thessalonica, leaving St. Paul to confront the 
clanger without his aid. Whether he was arrested while at Nicopolis, which 
was in the province of Achaia, and taken to Eome as a prisoner, which 
seems most probable, or whether he volnntarilyj for reasons we know not 
of, sailed from Apollnniato Biamdusium, and thence proceeded to Home, and 
was seized and imprisoned there, we have no certain means .of deciding. 
All that the existing documents enable ns to conclude witli anything like 
certainty is that he did go on to Home, and was a prisoner there when he 
wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy. 

The reasons for concluding that 3 Timothy wms written from Home are 
(1) the tradition that it was at Home that he was tried and condemned to 
death and sntfered martyrdom. This tradition, though surprisingly vague, 
is constant and nnanimons. The earliest witness, that of Clement of 
Rome, who could have told us all about it, is most provokingly indefinite. He 
tells us that Paul, after many sufferings, “ having come to the boundary of 
the West, and having testified (/taprupijcras) before the rulers ?;you/xeVw), 
so departed from this world ” (‘ 1 Epist. to the Corinth.,’ c. 5). Dionysius, 
Bishop of Corinth (about a.d. 170), says that Peter and Paul both taught in 
Italy, and suffered martyrdom there at the same time (‘ Ap. Euseb.,’ ii. 25), 
Caius the presbyter says that the “trophies of those who founded the 
Church of Homo (i.e. Peter and Paul) may be seen both at the Yatican and 
on the Via Ostia” — meaning the cliiirches or moninnents dedicated to them 
(ibid.). Eusebius also quotes Tertullian as saying expressly that Nero w'as 
the first emperor who persecuted the Christians ; that he was led on to the 
slaughter of the apostles, and that PauTs head wms cut off at Eome itself, 
and Peter in like manner was erucided, in Nero’s reign. Eusebius adds 
that this narrative is confirmed by the inscription (irpocrpr^ms) still extant on 
their respective tombs at Rome. Eusebius also states in the followdng book 
(iii. 1, 2) that St. Paul, having preached the Gospel from Jerusalem to 
Illyricum, at last suffered martyrdom at Eome under Nero, and quotes 
Origen as his authority. He adds that St, Paul wrote the Epistle to 
Timothy, in which he mentions Linus, from Rome. 

(2) The internal evidence of that Epistle also points to Eome as the place 
where it was written. If ch* i. 17 relates to a recent visit of Onesiphorus, 
that would, of course, be in itself decisive evidence. But, omitting that as 
doubtful, we may take ch. iv. 17 as at least probably indicating Eome 
as the ifiaoe where he was at the time. The seat of judgment, the presence 
of the emperor, the concourse of the Gentiles, the names of the persons 
sending salutations, including Linus, the first Bishop of Rome, and the 
expressions of the near approach. of Ms death in ch. iv. 7, 8, leave little 
doubt that he was now at Rome; and, if so, 2 Timothy must have been the 
last of the three pastoral Epistles. 

( 2, But at what period'of Bt. Paul’s life were these Epistles written ? ^ Th« 
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eyerj detail is directly opposed to tlie idea tliat tlie journey into Macedonia 
of 1 Tim. i; 3 is the same as the journey of Acts xix. 21 and xx. 1, and, con- 
sequently, that 1 Timothy was written at this time. 

Hug assigns 2 Timothy to the time of St. PanFs first imprisonment at 
Borne, and places it after the Epistle to the Ephesians and before those 
to the Colossians and rhilemon. There are, no donbt, some coincidences 
which, taken alone, encourage such a conclusion. For example, Timothy 
was not with St. Paul when he wrote to the Ephesians (i. 1), but in that 
same Epistle (vi. 21) he tells the Ephesians that he has sent Tycliicus to 
them, and we find that Timothy was with St. Paul when he wrote Col, 
i. 1. But in 2 Timothy we find St. Paul writing to Timothy and bidding 
him come to him quickly, and telling him that he had sent Tychiciis to 
Epbesus. Again, in Col. iv. 10 — 14 we find the following persons with St. 
Paul : Mark, Luke, Demas, besides Timothy (i. 2), and Tychicus, who had 
just left him. But in 2 Tim. iv. we find Luke with him, Demas had just 
forsaken him, Tychicus had just been sent away by him, and Timothy and 
Mark were immediately expected. But the force of these coincidences is 
very much weakened by the following considerations. St. PauFs staff of 
missionary companions and associates consisted of about twenty-two persons, 
of whom mention is made either during his imprisonment at Borne or 
shortly before. They are tbe following : A^ollos, Aqtiila, Aristarchus, Demas, 
Epapbras or Epapbroditus, ErastMS, Gaius, Justus, Lucius, Luke, Mark, 
Ouesimiis, Priscilla, Secundus, Silas, Sopater, Sosthenes, Sylvanus, Timoihj, 
Titus, TropMmus, Tijchicus, Of these, eleven (those in italics) appear in the 
]^ 5 .ustoral Epistles as still at work with St. Paul. The other eleven are not 
mentioned in the pastoral Epistles. But nine new names appear : Artcmas, 
Carpus, Claudia, Crescens, Eubulus, Linus, Onesiphoriis, Pudens, and Zenas. 
This is very much tbe proportion of change in the personnel which three 
or four years might he expected to produce. 

Again, if w-e look closely into the supposed coincidences in the situation 
exposed by Col. iv. and 2 Tim. iv., some of them are transformed into 
contradictions. Thus 2 Tim. iv. 10, 11 represents Demas as having for- 
saken St. Paul and gone to Thessalonica, whereas Col. iv. 14 (written, 
according to Hug, after 2 Timothy) represents him as still with St. Paul. 
Again, 2 Tim. iv. 11 represents Mark as probably coming from the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus to St. Paul at Borne to minister to him ; but 
Col. iv. 10 represents him as likely soon to go from Borne to Colos^m, and 
apparently as a stranger. Once more, the notice of Erastus and of T’rophi- 
mus, in 2 Tim. iv. 20, naturally implies that Erastus had been in Corinth 
with Paul, but remained there when Paul came away, and, in like manner, 
that he and Trophimus had both been at Miletus together, which, of 
is fatal to Hug’s theory. His expedient of translating droWor, they le t ’ 
is very unnatural and forced, and his rendering of eju.etrer does not suit 
aorist, which rather gives the sense When I came away, he stoiqjc^i us 
.OoHn-th,*’ 
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Timotliy at the time of St. Paul’s first imprisonment. St. Luhe’s account 
ot that imprisonment hy no means prepares the reader for a tra<no termina- 
tion of it (Acts xxviii. 30, 31). Nor does St. Paul’s own language, in the 
Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, indicate 
any expectation on his part that he would be condemned to death ; rather 
on the contrary, he expresses the hope of a speedy deliverance fEDh vi oi ’ 

if f f 2 Timothy hii stoinl; 

wholly different. He writes with the feeling that his work is done and 
his departure is near at hand (2 Tim. iv. C— 8, 18); not a word of bein<^ 
delivered m answer to their prayers, nor of expectation of being set free“ 
1 lie difference is niarked, and surely most significant. 

The necessary conclusion is that Hug’s scheme is quite impracticable. 
Vmous Jlier hypotheses, assigning the date of the pastoral Epistles to some 
pait pf St. Pauls life unwritten hy St. Luke in the Acts, of which the 
principal are enumerated and explained hy Hut her in his ‘Introduction’ 
are equally incompatible with one or more plain statements in the Acts of 
abandoned Epistles themselves, and must therefore alike be 

Moreover, they all fail to account for those peculiarities in the diction of 
the pastoral Epistl^ which are pointed out in the first part of this Intro- 
duction. If the diftoiilties in finding any place in the narrative of the Acts 
of the Apostles in which to fit in the pastoral Epistles -with their allusions 
could be got over (which they cannot), we should he landed in the no less 
formidable difficulty of having to account for great changes of lann-uao-e as 
compared with St. Paul’s other Epistles, and a difference in the aspect of 
the institutions of the Church and of the rising heresies, as reflected in 

toese Epistles, from what we see either in the Acts or in St. Paul’s other 

Epistles. 

We are driven, therefore, to accept the hypothesis which assigns these 
Epistles to a time posteiior to that embraced in the narrative of St. Luke. 

^ hypothesis from its positive side. 

i he Acts of the Apostles close with the statement that St. Paul “abode 
two whole years in his own hired dwelling, and received all that went in 
unto him, preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching all things concern- 
ing the Lord Jesus Christ, with all boldness, none forbidding Mm.” It is 
quite as natural a sequel to this statement that, at the end of the two years 
the apostle resumed his active career as “the Apostle of the Gentiles” as 
that he was led out to execution as a criminal: most people will think it is 
a more natural one. However, in the absence of any further informatieii 
from Holy Scripture, we must have recourse to such other sources of infor- 
wtion as are open to us. Eusebius, who was the great .colleetor of histoiy 
^m works now lost, and of toaditions current in the Ohureh, after Htiw 
the dosing words of the Acts of the Apostles, t-ells ns (' Eed. Hist./in x»i.) 
thafethe .current account was tdiat theafoetle, having than made fcis.defene^ 
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4si,fter-wards started again on Ms work of preaching; but that, having come 
to Eorne a second time, he was made perfect by martyrdom. At which 
time, being in prison, he wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy. Eusebius 
adds, after commenting somewhat confusedly upon the last chapter of 
2 Timothy, that he wrote thus imich to show that St. Paul did not 
accomplish his martyrdom during that sojourn at Eome -which is narrated 
by St. Luke. He adds that Hero was comparatively mild and clement at 
the time of Paul’s first visit, and so received his defence favourably ; but 
that later, having fallen into monstrous crimes, he attacked the apostles 
along with others. Prom this it is evident that Eusebius, with such means 
of information as he could command, believed the account wdiich was 
cuiTent in his time to be true. 

Clement of Home, again, in his ‘Epistle to the Corinthians,’ in the 
passage, quoted above (p. x,), uses language w^hich, in the light of the 
above traditions, certainly points strongly to the visit to Spain ; to rep^a 
Bveem, “ the utmost bound of the West,” could not mean “ Italy ” in the 
mouth of a person living at Eome, but is a natural description of Spain. 
Eollowing the order used by Clement, this visit to Spain immediately 
preceded his testimony before the rulers of the world, and his departure 
from this life : ’EttI to rip^ia Kal [JLapTvpi](ra^ iwl tcuf rjyov- 

ixipiov, ovr(i)s aTrrjXXdyri rov KOdfiov, 

, The Maratoriaii Fragment on the Canon adds another early testimony to 
dhe belief of the Church that St. Paul went to Spain after his captivity in 
Eome. For, though the passage is so corrupt and mutilated as to defy 
translation, yet the words, “ profectionem Pauli ah urbe ad Spaniam pro- 
ficiscentis,” tell us certainly, as Eouth observes (‘Eeliq. Sac.,’ voL iv. 
p. 20), that St. Paul, on leaving Eome, went to Spain. If to these early 
testimonies we add the later one of Venantius Fortunafus, in the sixth 
century, who expressly asserts that St. Paul \Yent to Cadiz (which is 
described by the line, “ Transit et oceanum, vel qua facit insula portiim ”), 
etc.; of Theodorct (‘Ps. xvi.’), who says of St. Paul that “he came to Spain;” 
of St. Jerome, who, following Eusebius’ ‘ Chronicon ’ (A. 2083), places Taul’s 
martyrdom in the fourteenth year of Hero (a.d. 67 or 68), three or four 
years after Ms liberation from his first confinement (‘ Catal. Scrip>t. Eccle- 
siast.’);— wo have sufficient external testimony on which to rest an attempt 
to assign a later date to the pastoral Epistles than that which is bounded 
by the close of St. Luke’s narrative. Assuming, then, that Paul’s first con- 
finement at Eome terminated in the spring of a.d. 63, and that he imme- 
diately, according to his original intention (Eom, xv. 24), wrnnt to Spain, 
we may assign two years to Ms visit to Spain, and possibly to Britain, and 
place his return to Cadi25 in the early spring of a.d. 65. Proceeding thence 
toward the former scene of Ms labours, he would go to Crete, and perhaps 
stay one month there (Titus h 3). Leaving Titus there, he sailed to 
Miletus, say on the 1st of April (2 Tim. iy. 20), and wrote from thence the 
Epistle to Titus. He may have gone to Ephesus from Miletus, but more 
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and that ho did not expect it to come on again before the wii ter vacation (2 
Tim. iv. 21). He accordingly wrote the Second Epistle to Timotlijs in w^hich 
the uppermost thought was to enconrage Timothy, and exhort him not to he 
cast down by tlie calamitons state of the Church, and the apostle's imprison- 
mvnt, of which the news had doubtless spread rapidly from Corinth to 
Ephesus, hxit to he ready to endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
Bt. Paul expresses in touching language his own unmoved faith aml^constancy 
and trust ; complains gently of the defection of false friends; makes loving 
Tiiention of old kindnesses received from faithful followers now departed ; 
gives earnest counsel to Timothy; foretells coming dangers; presses homo 
faithful warnings and loving exhortations to fearlessness in the duties of 
his great ofiiee; and then ends with a brief statement of the chief events 
of interest which had occurred since they parted, including his own defence 
before Nero, together with an earnest request, twice repeated, to Timothy 
to come to him before the winter. He also mentions that he had sent 
Tychicus — he does not say when, or from whence — to Ephesus, doubtless for 
the purpose of taking Timothy’s place when he came to Rome. 

Here, however, it may be well to emphasize one or two points. One, 
th#t the news of St. Paul’s being a prisoner must have been communicated 
to Timothy by some previous message, either from St. Paul himself or, with 
his privity, possibly by Tychicus, or in some other way, as this Epistle 
clearly supposes Timothy to he already acquainted with the circumstance. 
The other, that St. Paul did not expect to he called for his final trial for the 
next three months at least, since it would take so long for his letter to reach 
Timothy and for Timothy to travel to Eome. A third point is important 
to note, viz. that the details given in the last chapter are a distinct proof 
that the journey to which those details refer — embracing Miletns, Troas, 
Macedonia, Corinth, and Eome — was a very recent one, and that as the last 
stage in that journey was Eome, it is demonstrated that this was not the 
same visit to Eome as that related by St. Luke, which was by way of Malta, 
Syracuse, Ehegiiim, and Puteoli. 

Still treading upon uncertain ground, we go on to observe that, taking 
the Epistle to the Hebrews as written at this time, it would appear that 
Timothy, on receipt of St. Paul’s Second Epistle, immediately started to come 
to Eome, but was arrested on the way, the persecution of Christians being 
now active in the provinces. The place of his arrest is not indicated, but 
it may probably have been Achaia, through which he would be passing on 
his way from Ephesus to Rome. The welcome intelligence, however, had 
now reached the writer of the Hebrews that Timothy was set at liberty, 
and was on his way (apparently) to Rome. If St. Paul was the writer of 
the Epistle, it would appear, further, that at this time— some tJiree or four 
months later than 2 Timothy— ^he had hopes of his own speedy libera- 
tion. Upon what these hopes were built we have no means of deciding. 
But several months had elapsed since his first defence ; ” Timothy was 
released ; perhaps there was some slackening in the persecution, and some 
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reason to hope that it bad served its turn in diverting suspicion from UsTero, 
and was near its close. Anyhov?-, he hoped to be “ restored unto them soon,” 
and to come to them with Timothy (Heb. xiii. 19, 23).^ 

But this expectation was not destined to be fulfilled. Nor do we know 
■wliether Timothy arrived in time to see him alive. Perhaps he did, if the 
tiadition^il date of St. PauFs martyrdom, June 29, is true (Lewin, voL ii. 
p, 400), as that would allow plenty of time for Timothy to reach Pome. 
It %vould also he intensely interesting to know whether St. Peter and St. 
Paul met before or at the time of their respective martyrdoms. Had the 
wanting ^of the Epistle to the Hebrews (supposing it to be St. Paul’s) by 
the apostle of the Gentiles anything to do with a desire on the part of the 
apostle of the circumcision to show the perfect unity that existed between 
himself and St. Paul? Were they the same body of Hebrews in whole 
or in part as those to whom St. Peter wrote his First Epistle ? It is certainly 
remarkable that both Epistles imply that those to whom they were addressed 
had lately been under grievous persecution, and both have a strong light 
thrown upon them by the circumstances of the Neronian persecution (Heb. 
X. 32— -34; xi. 32—40; xiL 1— 13; xiii 3; iPet.ii. 12;iii 14—18; iv. 12—19; 
V. 8 — 10). Moreover, the passage 2 Pet. iii. 15 distinctly asserts that St Paul 
had wait ten them an Epistle, And if 2 Peter was written to the same body of 
Christians as 1 Peter w-as (2 Pet. iii. 1), then we are told, in so many words, 
that the Epistle of St. Paul to which allusion is made was addressed to the 
Hebrews “of the Dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bitliynia.’* Could this Epistle be the Epistle to the Plebrews? There is 
certainly a very strong resemblance in the allegorical teaching of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews to that in the Epistle to the Galatians. Compare 
the passage about Hagar (Gal. iv, 22—31) with that about Melchisedec 
(Heb. V., vii, ; Gal. iii. 11 with Heb. x. 38; Gal. iii. 20 with Hob. xii. 24, 
etc. ; and, as regards the particular reference in 2 Pet. iii. 15, it seems to be 
justified by Heb. ix. 28 and x. 35 — 39, better than by any other passage in 
Bt. Paul’s Epistles. But if it is St. Paul’s, wdiy does it not bear his name, 
as all his other Epistles do? It is impossible to give a decided answer to 
this question. But a concurrence of several slight indications suggests 
a possible explanation. The mention of St. Paul by St. Peter in 2 Pet. 
ii. 15 ; the fact that St. Paul did write a letter to those Hebrew Chribtians 
wdio were under St. Peter’s special charge (2 Pet, iii, 16) ; the coming of 
Mark to St. Paul at Borne (2 Tim. iv. 11) from St. Peter at Babylon (1 Pet. 
V. 13); the mission of Crescens to Galatia (2 Tim. iv. 10); and the presence 
of St. Peter and St. Paul together at Borne at the time of their martyrdoms, 
as related by Clemens Bomanus, Eusebius, and others;— all point to some 
intercourse between the two apostles about this time. It occurs to one, 
therefore, that St. Peter might, in order to emphasize the union between 
himself and St Paul, and between, the Jewish and Gentile OhurdheS’jh^^o' 

^ 14 the reading of the T.R. of Heb. x. is true, it supplies a ^reet testimony 

to the imprisonment of the writer. But mthout it Heb. xiii, 18 is sufficient 
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requested St Paul (throngli Mark or otherwise) to write to the Jews of 
the Dispersion, and that St. Paul, in complying with the request, with his 
usual delicacy of feeling, may have withheld his apostolic style, and given 
his Epistle more the form of a treatise than of a letter (see, too, Heb. xiii. 22). 

Not, however, to dwell upon uncertain speculations, the practical matter 
- is that, if the Epistle to the Hebrews was written at this time, we may 
register the further fact of Timothy’s imprisonment and release, and, if 
written by St. Paul, that of his own expectation of being released, and 
must also modify the statement in the note to 2 Tim. iv. 22, that we have 
there the last utterance of the great apostle. 

Upon the whole, we conclude, with confidence, that the pastoral Epistles 
were written subsequently to St. Paul’s imprisonment at Eome related in 
Acts xxviii., and shortly before his martyrdom in the imperial city as 
related in ecclesiastical history. 

3. As regards the absolute date of the pastoral Epistles, they may, with 
most probability, be assigned to the year a.d. 65, a.d. 66, or a.d. 67, accord- 
ing as St; Paul’s martyrdom is assigned to a.d. 66, a.d. 67, or a.d. 68. 
Eusebius ('Chronic.’ A., 2083) says, under the thirteenth year of Nero, 
that Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom; while Jerome places it in the 
fourteenth year. It is impossible to arrive at certainty in the matter. 
Some considerations point strongly to a.d. 65 for the Epistles, and a.d, 66 
for the martyrdom. 

§ 3. The Contents and Style of the Pastoral Epistles. 

The contents and style of these Epistles need detain us but a short time, 
iiaving been already partially discussed in the preceding pages. In regard 
to style, the three Epistles go together, and show plain indications of 
having been written nearly at the same time. But in regard to their 
contents, the Epistle to Titus and the First Epistle to Timothy go together, 
and the Second Epistle to Timothy stands alone. The object and motive of 
the two first were precisely similar. Paul, having left Titus in the tem- 
porary oversight of the Churches of Crete, and Timothy in that of the 
Church of Ephesus, wiites plain practical instructions to both of them how 
to order and rule the Churches committed to them. The conduct of the 
public prayers, the qualifications of the clergy, the discipline of the Church 
societies, the example to be set to the Christian communities by the chief 
pastor, together with earnest warnings in regard to growing heresies, make 
up the bulk of both Epistles, supplemented by a few directions peculiar to 
each case. Nothing can be more obvious, more artless, and less open to 
suspicion of any concealed motive, than the treatment of the subjects in 
hand. The Second Epistle to Timothy is of a different character, as it was 
caused by wholly different circumstances. Its main purpose was to en- 
courage Timothy, under the new danger which had come npon the Church 
through the Neronian persecutions, and the apostle’s imprisonment under 
a capital charge. By his own noble example of faith and constanqy, by 
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iriipicfa-fy : 1 Tim. v. JO, 16. C 

KarairTpjjvda-tiKri ; J Tim. v 11 
<p\ictpo, : 1 Tim. T. 13 ; 4 Macc. 0 

1 Tim, V. 13 (and Acts xix. 

i yj. G ■ X 

1 Tim. v. 14. C. (rarely)! 
&iKoBs(r 7 TOT€iy : 1 Tim. v. 14. ^ 

TrpQKpiiiaros : 1 Tim. v. 21. 

TFp 6 crtc\L<rtvC 1 Tim. v. 21 . q 

vSpoTrSrei : 1 Tim. v. 23 . q’ 

^Tp 6 S 7 ]\oi ; 1 Tim. v. 24, 25 ; Heb. vii 

0., LXX., X. 

i^o(r(A>y: 1 Tim. vi. 4. G T YY 

Xoyop.axias: 1 Tim. vi. 4,- 
uirSvoLai : 1 Tim. vi. 4. p 

SiaTraparptBai : 1 Tim. vi. 5. 

TTopia/iios : 1 Tim. vi. 5. Q. LXX 

o-K^ixdcrixara: 1 Tim. vi. 8. c! (r.w0* 

(piKapyvpict.: 1 Tim. vi. 10. C , l.XX 

I Tim. vi. ^ d’(rare)* 

^pau7rae6mj/(B.T,): 1 Tim.vi. 11. Philo. 
h'ffp 6 (Tnov: 1 Tim. vi. 10. G. (late) 

^laKdpios (applied to God) ; 1 Tim. i. 11 
vi. 15, 0 

aB 7 }\ 6 T 7 iTi : 1 Tim vi. 17, q 

ayaOospym ' : 1 Tim. vi. IS (dyadoepyds, 
^ayadospyia). C 

ev/ieraSoTovs : 1 Tim. vi. IS. C. (rare)! 
fcowwviKovs : 1 Tim. vi. 18. * ^ q 

^vo6't]cravpi^our€s : 1 Tim. vi. 18. 

0. (rare), LXX. (rare). 

7rapa.67}KW (or Trapaitaraevfcnv) : 1 Tim 

Vi 20; 2 Tim. i. 12, 14. ' q 

iceyoipcana: 1 Tim. vi. 20 ; 2 Tim. ii. 16 
ayrtBeareis : 1 Tim. vi. 20. * * C 

fidm : 2 Tim. i. 5. q 

m' air lap: 2 Tim. i. 6, 12* TihiR 
i 13 ; Heb. ii, 11. 

^ T'S'- *• ■ C., LXX.’ 

oaAiay : 2 Tim. 1 . 7. q 

trwxppoPKTfiov : 2 Tim. i. 7. 0. (rare)! 

(rvyicuKO'n-ddrjcrop : 2 Tim. i. S. ^ 

tx^: 2 Tim. i. 13; 1 Tim! i! 19; iii. 9 
(ill a peculiar use). 

dT€(rrpdip'p<rap (with an accns.): 2 
Tim. i, 15 ; Titus i, 14 ; Heb. xii. 25. 

0 X 

dp€-ipv^cp : 2 Tim. i. 16. ’’ 0’ 

vpaypar^iais : 2 Tim. ii. 4. C., LXx! 

<Trparo\oy'i}a‘aPTi : 2 Tim. ii. 4. ’ O* 

aOXy ; 2 Tim. ii, 5. q 

Koyopax^:^: 2 Tim. ii. 14 (4Va| Xeydiitvov) ’ 
XpVfrifiQP : 2 Tim. ii, 14. C., LXX 

mraoTTpofy : 2 Tim. it. 14 (in a moral 
sense Xeydfievop) ;■ 2 Pet. ii. 6. 

L X X X 

apGwaicrxvprop : 2 Tim. ii. 15 (dira$ * 

Xeydfitspopy, 

dpBoro/xovpra : 2 Tim. ii. 15. 0,. LXX. 

mpitffram (in the sens© of avoid ”) • 
t Tim. ii. 16; Titus iii. 9. Josephus’ 

Lucian. 

kmrp^&mit 2 Tim. » 18; Titus i -U, ' ■ Q» \ 


^Hxpvc-Tos: 2 Tim. ii. 21 ; iv. 11 (Pliilem. 

2 Tira.ii.22. 

KTraiSevTov^ : 2 Tun, ii. 23. 0 j xx' 

(in a figurative sense): 2 Tim" ‘ ’ 
11. 23. ■ ' , 

iveiUciKov. 2 Tim.ii. 24. 0 llatro’ 

amScariOe/ifrovs: 2 Tim. ii. 23 (W 

Xeydjueyop), ^ ^ 

dpap^ij/coiTtv: 2 Tim. ii. 26. 

(somewhat rare), 

K^’Pm^voi: 2 Tim. li. 20 ; Luke v. iO. 

. hXX '' ' 

#AavToi : 2 Tim. iii. 2. 0. (Aristotle).’ 

ft\apyvpoi: 2 Tim. iii. 2; Lukexvi. 14. 

j OX ' 

dxdpi<rroii 2 Tim. iii. 2; Luke vi. 35.’’ 

. ^ 0., LXX., X; - 

UjtovBol: 2 Tim, iii 3 (omitted in It. T. 

^ Bom. iSl). 0 

aicpareTs : 2 Tim. iii. 3. 0* 

av7']fj.epoi : 2 Tim. iii. 3. o! 

a<f>ikdyadoi : 2 Tim. iii. 3. 

^ ^ rv rv, Aristotle). 

((>iX7)Sopot: 2 Tim. iii. 4. G 

fi\6d,oi : 2 Tim. iii. 4. G. (Aristotle)! 

aTTorpeirovi 2 Tim. iii 5. G, 

€pBvpopt€s: 2 4410.111.6. o! 

yvpaitcdpLa: 2 Tim. iii. 6. 0. (late)! 

mre(pddpp€Pa : 2 Tim. iii 8 ; 2 Pci. ii. 12. 

. ^ 0„X. 

ayc^/y : 2 Tim. iii. 10. 0. (Aristotle), LXX, 
ySrjr^s: 2 Tim. iii. 13. O, 

^Tna-rddTjs: 2 Tim. iii 14. G., LXx! 

OeSwpeverros i 2 Tim. iii. 16. O, 

ivaudpdofcnp : 2 Tirn. iii 16. 

C. (Aristolie, etc.), LXX. 
^prtQs: 2 Tim. iii. 16. O, 

Kff7}ddp.€Poi: 2 Tim. ir. 3. o! 

^'n’lacapejLfaovari : 2 Tim^ iv. 3. 

, 0. (late and rare). 

apakvtrms : 2 Tim. iv. 6. G. 

(pekdpTjp : 2 Tim. iv. 13. 
fj.€pl3pdpas : 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

X^Xkcvs : 2 Tim. iv. 14, G. 

Trappy €Peru (in a technical sense) : 2 Tim. 

^ iv. 16 (K.T.). ' 0, 

axp^vB7'}s : Titus i. 2. 

0., LXX, (once ; Symmachus once). 
etridiopeScry: Titus i. 5. (3. (late and rare). 

opylKos : Titus i. 7. 0., LXX. 

ipikayaBos : Titus i 8. 

0. (rare), LXX, (once, Wi.sd. vil 22), 

iyKpccTiis : Titus i. 8. 0^ 

p.araiok6yos : Titus i. 10, 0. 

Titusi. Ii, l! 

BBekvKTos : Titus i, 1 0. LXx! 

kpotrp^'jr'fjs: Titus ii 3; 4 Macc. (twice). 0. 
mrdxrruifia : Titus ii. 3 ; 3 Mace. (once). C. 
mkoBMcrmkos : Titus ii 3 (mat ksy6^ 

. fievov), 

Titus 0 ^,., 

: Titus ii 4 ■ ’ • Cl 
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oimvpSs, 01 

QiKovpy6s ; Tikis ii. 5. 0. 

adict^Qopia : Titus ii. 7. C. (aSidcpdopos). 
aKardyvoDO-Tos : Titus ii. 8 ; 2 Mace. iv. 7. 
C 0 r)pios (aclj.) : Titus ii, 11; Wisd. 

i. 14 ; 3 Macc. vii. 18. . 0 

w€ptoi5{noi/ : Titus ii. 14. LXX 

'irept<ppoydr<i} : Titus ii. 15 ; 4 Macc. vi. 9. 


didyovTes (rhu ^lov) : Titus iii. 3 ; 
ii. 2. 

ffrvyTjrds : Titus iii. 3. 

(ppouTlCaxTi : Titus iii. 8. 
dycacheXeis : Titus iii. 9; Heb. vii. 

C. 

atperiKSv : Titus iii. 10. 
iPecrrpcfTrrsLt: Titus iii. 11. 


The result of the above enumeration is that there are — 

165 words found only in the pastoral Epistles. 

11 only in the pastoral Epistles and Hebrews. 

11 only in the pastoral Epistles, Peter, James, Luke, and the Actsi, 


§5. Literature on the Pastoral Epistles. 

A considerable range of literature, both English and German, has gathered round the 
question of the authorship of the pastoral Epistles. The following are some of the 
chief works bearing on it. 

English: Dean Alford’s ‘Prolegomena to the Pastoral Epistles/ a very able and 
conclusive statement; ‘‘Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles,” in the ‘Speaker’s 
Commentary/ by Professor Wace; article by Dr, Salmon, in the Christian Observer^ 
1877, p. 801; “Introduction to the Epistles to Timothy/’ in Dr. Schaafs ‘ Popular 
Commentary on the New Testament/ by Dean Plumptre; article on “Timothy 
Epistles,” in ‘Dictionary of the Bible/ by Dean Plumptre; “Introduction to the 
Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul,” in ‘New Testament Commentary for English Headers/ 
edited by Bishop Ellicott, by Canon Spence; “Excursus on the Genuineness of the 
Pastoral Epistles,” in the Appendix lo vol. ii. of Farrar’s ‘Life and Work of St. 
Paul “Appendix on the Date of the Pastoral Epistles,” in Conybeare and Howson’s 
‘ Life and Ejnstles of St. Paul ; ’ see also Paley’s ‘ Hora3 Paulinas/ ch. xi. — xiii. 

Translated froni the German : “ Introduction to Pastoral Epistles,” in Meyer’s 
‘Commentary/ by Huther ; “ General Introduction to Pastoral Epistles,” by Wiesinger, 
in Olshausen’s ‘ Biblical Commentary.’ 

The above all support the authenticity of the pastoral Epistles, and some of them 
with great ability and learning. Alford adds the foilowdiig list ; Hug, Bertholdt, 
Fielmoser, Guerike, »Boh], Gurtius, King, Heydenreicb, Mack, Planck, Wegseheider, 
Beckhaus- Some German critics, as Schleiermacher, J. E. C. Schmidt, XJstin, Lticke, 
Neander, and Bh‘ek,only reject 1 Timothy, but accept Titus and 2 Timothy as genuine 
(Davidson, vol. ii. p. 73). 

Of those which impugn the authenticity of the pastoral Epistles in vrhole, the 
following are the most important. 

Of English writers: Dr. Davidson, ‘Introduction to the Study of the New Testament * 
(2nd edit., vol. ii. pp. 21 — 93), But Dr. Davidson states the case so unfairly as to 
make his argument valueless. The statement (p. 26), m<>st weighty if true, that the 
theory of “ Paul’vS release and second imprisonment arose from exogetieal difficulties 
iftherent in the Epistles themselves/’ and that “the entire hypothesis is a tiotiiijs 
intended to propup the authenticity of the writings” is absolutely unibuuded in truth. 
The testimonies of Clement, the Muratorian Fragment, Eusebius, Jerome, Chrysostom, 
Venantius Fortunatus, and others, to a journey to Spairl and a second imprisonment, 
have nothing whatever to do with “exegetical difficulties.” They may be vague and 
unsatisfactory, but they are an entirely independent evidence of a belief prevalent in 
the early Church, that St. Paul did go to Spain, and did undergo a second imprison- 
ment at Eoine, The pastoral Epi4les confirm this belief. Again, such criticisms as 
that Clement would not have said iXOtSv of St. Paul “going” to Spain (p. 22), and 
that rh rdpfia r^s dvtrms means “ the western part of the empire generally/’ are surely 
unworthy of a scholar. There is , also a strange incongruity in borrowing Baur’s 
plausibie assertion that the phrase, dvriSdcrets r^s ^evBcoyvfiov yvdereoas (p, 65), is one to 
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Paul too received tiie prize of eadurajice, Laving been in chains seven times, expelled, 
stoned* Having preached [the gospel] both in the East and in the West, he obtained 
the noble reputation due to his faith. Having taught righteousness to the whole world, 
and having come as far as the utmost hounds of the West, and having borne witness 
[sufibred martyrdom] before the rulers, he so passed out of the world, and came to the 
holy place,” etc. 

It is to be observed on the above passage : (1) That the coupling together of Peter and 
Paul as martyrs is decidedly in favour of St. Paul’s second imprisonment at Rome;, and the 
ecclesiastical tradition which makes him and Peter suffer martyrdom at the same time. 
(2) That the i)hrase ^aprvp^o-as, being used of both, is a proof that martyrdom^ and not 
mere confession, is meant in St. Paul’s case. (3) That Ms having come to “the hounds of 
the West” must mean something precise and definite, different from the general statement 
that he preached the gospel in the West. (4) That Clement, writing from Rome, would 
never have called Rome “ the bound of the West,” but that by Roman writers Spain, 
and especially Cades, or Cadiz, was habitually described as the extreme western point. 
** Omnibus in terris quaa sunt a Gadibus usque Auroram et Gangem” (Juvenal, ‘ Sat.,’ 
X.). Statius calls Gades “cubilia soils;” Horace, '^remotis Gadibus;” Silius Italicus, 
** hominum ffnem Gades.” Geryon, King of Hesperia (the West), fed his oxen in the 
island of Erythria (the isla de Leon, i.e. Gades), which was also the name of one of the 
Hesperidcs, whose abode was fixed by the earliest traditions on Oceaniis, in the extreme 
West. Strabo calls Gadeira iSpv/xeVi? r^s y^s (hi. i. 8), “situated .at the extreme 

end of the earth.” He calls the promontory Hieron (near Gades) “the must western 
point [or, * boundary-mark,’ (nj/ACiov], not only of Europe, but of the whole world” (hi. i. 
4). ^ Pindar, too, speaks of Gades as the point beyond which no mortal could advance 
(‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography,’ art. “ Herculis Colummn ”). So that 
to a Roman, rlppa r^s would be the natural description of Gades, And it 

is to (iades that Venantiiis Fortunatus sends St. Paul. “Transit et oceauum, vel quh 
facit insula portum,” etc,, which, of course, means Gades. (5) The visit to the 
extreme bounds of the West immediately precedes his martyrdom at Rome, in 
Clement’s enumeration of St. Paul’s doings. (6) The use of o^rws, in the passage about 
St. Peter wliich precedes, teaches us not to put a full stop after and begin 

a^new sentence with ourwy, as in the Latin version in Hefele, and Dr. Farrar’s quota- 
tion ; but to construe it, as is much more natural and more in accordance with Greek 
idiom, with dvTjXXdy't] (as the previous o^rco is with i-TropevBT}), as referring to tlie circum- 
stances under which he passed away and went to a better place. (7) The manuscript 
text of Clement is very imperfect. The difficulty of breaking up the passage into its 
component parts, due apparently to the absence of proper copulative particles, may 
probably be assigned to this cause. But there is no ground whatever for saying, with 
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Ter. Jesus foi Jesus CJmst^ 

A.v.aiKi iJt. ; according to for hv. AiY,' 
Chrut Jesus our hope far Lord Jesm VJirist 
winch ts our hope, A.V. and T.R. For tlie 
in^ription, comp. Rom. i, 1, 5; 1 Cor. i 1* 

•* V 1 ‘‘ I* 1; Col. i. l\ 

2 iim. i. 1; Tit'is i. 1; in all whicii St. Paid 
asserfsliis apostleship, and ascribes it directly 
to the will of Cod (comp. Gal. i. 11, pi 
According to the commandment (as 
litus 1. S) expresses the same truth, bat pos- 
sibly with a more direct reference to the 

command, “Separate me Paul and Barnabas.” 

recorded m Acts xiii. 2. This assm-tion of 
his apostolic authority indicates that this 
IS not a private letter to Timothy, but a 
public thurch document for all time Onr 
hope (comp. Col. i. 27 ; Acts xxviii. 20). 

in faith tor my own I 
A.V.; peace for and peace A 


^vith wmat he says in vers. 12 — 16 The 
analogy of the other forms of blessing 
quoted above strongly favours the sense otj 
Father rather thfin the Father. Whether 
we read with the T.E. or omit it with 
the R.I., the idea of Father h contmstei 
not with that of Son, but w.fh tliat of lord] 
Rie two words express the relation of the 

“Ot to each other, 
i>nt to the Church. * 

Vor. _3.~F.eh0rted for beaouffit/, A.V.; tarry 
for abtile still, A.V. ; teas going for went, 
A.V.; cwtam men for some, A. V.; not to 
tench a ihferent for that they teach no other, 
A.V. Exhorted (ira/)E«(iAeo-o). Ill about sixty 
places tlua word has the sense of ** beseech 

07 ^?*’) i ** which is more 

suitable to this passage than thcE.V.ea-iiort. 
It IS a strong expression, and souns to iumly 
that Timothy had Btoh anxious to go with 


iniaijs, Ualatians, Ephesians, Philipp'ans. 
^lossians, and Thessalonians, by the addi- 
hon of tne word “mercy,” as in 2 Tim. 1. 2 and 

^ H aJso ia 2 John 8 

and Jude 2. It seems in St. Paul to eon- 
neot iteelf with that deeper sense of the need 
and^f the enjoyment of mercy whicih went 
I. TUtWHI. 
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“command’* or “charge.” It is taken up 
in Yer. 18 (rtx^rriv r^v 7rapay'y€\(ay), “ This 
charge,” etc. Teach a different doctrine 
(iTepoSidatTfca\6ii'). This is one of the many 
words pecnliar to the pastoral Epistles. It 
only occurs here and ch. vi. 3. It is formed 
from 4T€po5idd(rKaKosy a teacher of other than 
right doc rine, and means “ to play the part 
of a teacher of other than right doctrine,” 
jnst as in ecclesiastical language erepoSo^os 
means “ one who holds opinions contrary to 
that which is orthodox,” and such as do so 
are said erepodo^e'iu. The classical sense is 
a little different, “ one who holds a different 
opinion” — ‘‘to bo of a different opinion.” The 
introduction of tiie word into the vocabulary 
of Scripture is a sign of the somevshat later 
age to wliich this Epistle belongs, when 
lieresies were growing and multiplying. 
Other similar compounds are h€p6yk(a<T(Tos 
(1 Cor. xiY. 21) and krepo^vyuv (2 Cor. vi. 
34). 

Ver. 4. — To give for give^ A.V. ; the which 
for which, A.V. ; questionings for questions, 
A.V. ; a dispensation of God for godly edify-- 
A.V. and T.K. foiKovopdav ©coS for 
oiKoBcpdap ©€oy) ; so do I now for so do, A,V. 
Pahles (see ch. iv. 7). If the spirit which 
gave birth to the fables of the Talmud was 
already at work among the Jews, we have a 
ready explanation of the phrase. And that 
they were Jewish fables (not later Grhostic 
delusions) is proved by the parallel passage 
in Titus i. 14, “ Not giving heed to Jewish 
fables.” The prevalence of sorcery among 
the Jews at this time is a further instance 
of their inclination to fable (see Acts viii. 
9; xhi. 6; xix. 13). Endless genealogies. 
What was the particular abuse of genealogies 
which St. Paul here condemns we have not 
sufficient historical knowledge to enable us 
to decide. But that they were Jewish forms 
of “vain talking,” and not Gnostic, and 
related to human pedigrees, not to “ emana- 
tions of aeons,” may be concluded from the 
connection in which they are mentioned in 
■ Titus iii. 9, and from the invariable meaning 
of the word yeveoiKoyia itself. It is true 
that Irenseus (* Contr. Hasr.,’ lib. i.) applies 
this passage to the Valentinians and their 
-succession of asons (By thus, Nous, Logos, 
Ate.ropus, etc. — in all thirty, male and 
female) ; and so does Tertullian, who speaks 
of the seeds of the Gnostic heresies as ali-eady 
budding in St. PuiiFs days (‘ Advers. Valen- 
tin.,’ cap.iii. anti elsewhere), and Grotius sup- 
ports this explanation (‘ Comment.,’ 1 Tim. 
i. 4). But it was very natural that Irenfeus 
and Terlnllian, living when the heresies of 
Valentinus, Marcion, and others were at 
their height, should so accommodate St. 
Paul’s words — which is all that Irenseus 
does. On the other hand, neither Irenaeus 
nor Tertullian shows that yeyeahoyia was a 


word applied to the emanations of the seons 
in the Gnostic vocabulary. The genealogies, 
then, were Jewish pe{ligree.s, either used 
literally to exalt individuals as being of 
priestly or Davidic origin (as the pedigrees 
of the Desposyni, or later of the princes of 
the Captivity), or used cahbalistkally, so as 
to draw fanciful doctrines from the names 
comiwsing a genealogy, or in fiome other 
way wdiich we do not know of (see the 
writers ‘Genealogies of Christ,’ cli. iii. § 
ii. 1 ; and note C at the end of the volume). 
Endless (aTrepayros') ; found only here in 
the New Testament and so one of the 
words peculiar to the pastoral Epistles, but 
used in the LXX. for “ infinite,” “ im- 
measui’able.” It means either “ endless,” 
“ interminable,” or, “ having no useful end 
or purpose;” ovbh xp’ha-ipiGy (Ohrysodtom). 
But the former (“interminable”) is the 
better rendering, and in accordance with 
its classical use. Questionings (^(-nrnffeis or 
etc^njrrjo'eis, K.T.). (For see John 

iii 25 ; Acts xxv. 20 ; and below, ch. vi. 
4 ; 2 Tim. ii. 23 ; Titus iii. 9 ; and for the 
kindred C'^rrifJ-a, Acts xv. 2 ; xviii. 15 ; xxiii. 
29 ; xxv. i9 ; xxvi 3.) The reading cKCtirrjffis 
is only found here. A dispensation of God. 
This version arises fi'om the Greek olKovopiav, 
which is the reading of the E.T. and almost 
all manuscripts. The T.E. olicodofitay is 
thought to be a conjecture of Erasmus, 
which, from its much easier sense, was taken 
into the T.E. Taking the reading oheoyajatay, 
the phrase, “ a dispensation of God which 
is in faith,” must mean the gospel as de- 
livered by revelation and received by faith. 
These fables and genealogies address them- 
selves, the apostle says, to the disputatious, 
itching curiosity of men’s minds, not to 
their faith. The substance of them is matter 
of doubtful disputation, not revealed truth. 

dispensation” is better English than 
“ a dispensation.” So do I now ; or, as the 
A.V., so do, is the conjectural filling iip of 
the unfinished sentence which began “ as 1 
exhorted thee.” But it is much more natural 
and simple to take ver. 18 as the apodosis, 
and the intermediate verses as a digression 
caused by St, Paul’s desire to show how 
exactly tie charge was in agreement with 
the true spirit of the Law of God 
Ver. 5. — But for now, A.V. : charge for 
commandment, A.V.; love fur charity, A.V. ; 
a good for of a good, and faith for of faith, 
A.V. But the end of the charge. Before 
proceeding with his sentence, iu which he 
was about solemnly to commit the trust of 
the episcopate of the Cliurdi of Ephesus to 
Timothy, he breaks off abruptly to show the 
beneficent character of the charge, viz. the 
furtherance of that brotherly love and purity 
of heart and life which are the true frpit of 
the gospel dispensation, but which some, by 
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tiicir false doctrine, were so rnthlesslv im- 
pedmg. Each of these phrases, “a pure 
heart and ‘ a good conscience ” and “ faith 
unfeigned, seems to rebuke by contrast the 
merely ceremonial cleanness and the deiUed 
mnsc^nce and the merely nominal Chris- 

Titus^ H)— 10) Jndaizers (comp. 

for which, A.Y.; 
talking tor janf mg, A.V. Having swerved 
{wToxna-arTcC; liteially, heaving missed the 
thf\ “ margin. It is tbund in 

B® ?®m. f ostiiment only here and eh. vi. 
-1; 2 lim. 11 18. In Ecelos. vii. 19 (21. 
A.V.) and vui. 9 (11, A.V.) it is used in 
a slightly different sense, “forego” and 

Plutarch repeat- 
edly, ‘to miss the mark," “to fail,” with 
the kindred Ho-toxos, acroxia, aa-r6xviia. 

I hose men missed the true end of the 
gospel purity o§jteart and conscience and 
hfe-and only reached vain and boastful 
talking Have turned aside (i^erpdirncrctr) ; 
ch V. 15 .• VI. 20 : 2 Tim. iv. 4 ; Heh xii. 13 
but not elsewhere in the New Testament. It 
18 foTirsd in the active voice in the LXX., and 
V voices in classical Greek. 

Vain talking GwraioAo 7 (a) ; here only in the 
Xew iestament, and not found in the 
LXX., but i^ed by Strabo, Plutarch, and 
11 *^c\jt‘Ctive fMarato\6yos is 

used m Pitus i. 10, and applied espJcinlly 
to those of the cirenmeision.” The Latin 
equivailents avevamloqims and vanilomiium. 
Invy s description of a mnihquus is “ Maria 
terrasque inaiii sonitii verborum complevit ’’ 
(hb. sxxv. 48; comp. Jude 16). 

Ver. l.—Thoiigh they understand for im- 
confidently afiirm for: 
o^nn, A.V. Teachers of the law (ro^io- 
Si5oincaAoi,a3 Lnke v. 17; Acts v. 34). This 
again, distinctly marks the Jewish 4igin of 
these heretics. Though they uude^tand 
ete. So our Lord rebuked the scribes and 
teachers ofi the Law in his day ; “ Ye do err 
X Scriptures nor the power 

29; |.ik XU. Il; 

tm, Rom. 11 . 17—24). They confidently 
^rm (Sm^f/SmoCi/Tai). Elsewhere in the 
Hew Testrmient only in Titus ia. g, «l 
will that thou afflnu confidently.” So in 
classical Greek, “to maintain strongly” 
to be positive.” Tliis was right in the 
mmister of Christ deolaritig Divine truth, 
but very wrong in these vain janglers. The 
nature of their confident nsserttons is ap- 
p^ent from what follows— they spoke of 
the Law, but not lawfully. 

Ver, S.—The Law is good (see the 
similar statement in Eom. vii. 12) TLa 
J ews thought that St, Paul spoke against 
the Law (comp Acts vi 13. 14), because he 
vindicated its true use (Bom- x, 4; Gal 


lii. 24 , i V. 4, 5, etc.). jOut he everywhcrti 
speaks^ of the Law as good and holyf If a 
man-~z.e. a teacher of the Law-use it law- 

in fbl 

m me next verse. 

Ver. ^.--AHlmowing for hmieinq. A.V • 

idienrl r f““’’ AT-: for dis^ 

oeaienu , and Binnem for and for 

sinners, A.V. ; the unholy for unholy, A.V. 

^ n^hteous man. It is 
much better to render v6fxQs, with the A.V 
the Law, as e.p. Eom. h. 12—14. The 
whole proposition relates to the Law of 
Moses, which these teachers perverted and 
tried to force upon Christians, being igno- 
rant that the Law was made, not for the 
righteous, but for sinners. For is not .made, 
we might render does not apply to or u not 
m force agazmt. KeTrat with the dative fol- 
lowing (as 2 Maco. iv. 11) suggests some 
such meaning, somewhat different from the 
simple yo^os Kcirat. This freedom of the 
righteous from the Law is what ISt. Paul 
everj-jhere asserts (Eom. vi. 14 ; viii. 2 • 
Gal. 11 . 19 ; iii. 25 ; v. 18, etc.), the Law being 
viewed, not as a holy rule of life, but as a 
rB” P“al'ies-“a Law of sia Ld 
means the Law 
ot Moses IS further evident from this, that 
ixii J^liowmg list the apostle clearly 
follows the general order of the Decalogue, 
taking first the offences against the first 
table and then sins against the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and ninth commandments (corn pare 
too ver. H with Eom. ii. 16). lawless 
iavopois), with no special reference to its 
etymology, but meaning simply « trans- 
fix 

11. 23 2 riicss. 11 , 8 (A.V,), and very fre- • 
quentiy ^ in the LXX. Unruly (a Jw- 
fcrots); insubordinate, resisting lawful au- 
thority.^^ In the LXX. for the Hebrew hrhri 
(I SiimJi. 12 Sjmmachus),ant] perhapsProv! 
XVI. 27. In the New Testament it is peculiar 
in this sense to the pastoral Epistles, bein-r 
only toiind here and in Titus i. 6, 10. In Heb? 
li. 10 it has the classical sense of “ unsub- 
• express application of the word 

m Titus 1 , 10, to the “unruly talkers of the 
circumcision,” shows that St. Paul has them 
m view here also. Ungodly and sinners* for 
the unhiMy and profane. All terms ii# 
plying offences against the first tahlA. »a — 


. V, .. .VXA Uixv. xvxiAUiuiA acrepeta ana ^crefiecio} is 
always rendered “ungodly” “ungodiinei” 
«to act unpdly;” ^y.apr(cXoh, sinners, v4 
against God; woo-iW, unholy (found only 
here and at 2 Tim. iii. 2 in the New Testa- 
ment, but frequent in the LXX.) is the 
contrary to tifrios, holy, saintly; 0Maoi^ 
(whence to piufane,' Matt. xiL 

fii- xxiY, 6), profane, of persons and 
things consecrated to God— peculiar in 
the New Testament to the pastoral llpistleg 
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(di. Iv. 7 ; vi. 20 ; 2 Tim. ii, 16 ;) and Heb. xii. 
16, biit found commonly in theLXX. and in 
classical Greek. JlarpakrSatsimil fjLfjrptiXcpaiSi 
not murderers, but, as in the margin, 
*’'smiters, ill^users of father and mother,*^ 
Both words are only found Ixere in the 
Kew Testament, ]3ut found in Demosthenes, 
Aristophano.s, etc. The allusion here is to 
Ex'-d. xxi. 15, where the Hebrew word for 
“ smitotJi ” is n 2 ?r, whicli does not necessarily 
mean “ to smite to death any more than 
dxodo} does. ^Ay‘5po<p6uoLs^ man-slayers ; 
found only here in the New Testament, 
but used in 2 Mace. ix. 28 and in classical 
writers. The n.-ference is to Exod. xxi. 12. 

Ver. 10 , — Fornicators for whoremongers^ 
A*Y. ; almsers of themselves ivUh men for iheni 
that defile themselves with manhind^ A.V. ; 
false swearers for jjer/wred iiersons^ A.V. ; eon- 
trartf for that is coitirevry, A.V. ; the sound for 
sound, A.Y. Tl6ppois,, hpa'svoimrais^ The latter 
word is only found in the New Testament 
here and 1 Cor. vi. 9, and nowhere else; 
but the reference is to Lev. xviii. 22, where 
the two words dpaevos and uoirri occur, 
thoixgh not in actual composition. *AvBpa~ 
vodiCFrais, men-stealers; only here in the New 
Testament, but very common, wnth its many 
kindred forms, avSpairoStC^cr, dv^paTrodiffu^s, 
dvdpd'Kodoif^ etc., in classical Greek. The 
last w’ord is found once in the LXX., viz. 
in 3 Maec vli. 5. The crime of man- 
stealing is denoimeed Exod. xxi. 16; Dent, 
sxiv. 7. ■^ei^o'Tais, imopKois^ Uars, false 
swearers. The latter word only occurs here 
in the New Testament — the verb iTrtopKeca in 
Matt. V. 33 — and twice in the LXX., wdiere 
GTnopidah also found (Wisd. xiv. 25); all are 
common in classical Greek. The reference 
is to Lev. xix 11, 12. The order of the 
offences, as above noted, is that of the 
Decalogue. The sound doctrine. The 
article is better omitted, as in the AV. 
This is one of the many phrases peculiar to 
the pastoral Epistles, Though the verb 
Oyialviiv occurs ibree times in St. Luke’s 
Gospel and om.-e in 3 JoJin 2 in its literal 
sense of bodjiy health, it is only in the 
pastoral Epistles that it is applied to 
doctrine (see cli. vi. 8; 2 Tim. i 13; iv. 3; 
Titus i. 0, 13; ii. 1, 2; and note on 2 Tim. 
#. 3 ). 

Ver. 11. — The gospel of the glory for the 
glorious gospef A.V. The gospel of the glory 
of the blessed God. The phrase, rh evayye- 
Xmv T^s rod iianapiov 0€oS, cannot mean, 
as in the A.V., the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God,’* except by a very forced eon- 
gtruction. It might mean three iiiinga : (1) 
rijs rov 0€oG might !>e a periphrasis for 
“ God,” as Eom. vi. 4, or Exod. xxiv. 16> 17 ; 
xxxiii. 18 ; Lev. ix. 6, 23 ; Ps. civ. 31 ; % 
Oor. iv. 6 ; or as “ the Name of the Lord 
<Frov. xviii. 10 ; Isa. xxx. 27, etc.) ; and as 


we say “ the queen’s majesty,” the king’s 
grace.” Or (2) “■ the glory of God ” might 
mean Jesus Christ, who is tlie Brightness of 
God’s glory, the Image of the invisible God, 
in whose face the glory of God shines (2 Cor. 
iv. 4, 6). Or (8) it might mean the gospel which 
tells of tlie glory oi’ God, wliicli reveals and 
proclaims his glory, the glory of his grace 
(Eph. i. 6, 12), or "perhaps hero rather the 
glory of his holiness, whicli St. Paul’s 
“ sound doctrine ” pressed for imitation upon 
all Christians (see ch. vi. 3) ; comp. 2 Cor. 
iv. 4, “ The gospel of the glory of Christ,” 
Either the first or last is doubtless the true 
meaning. The blessed God. This and cli. 
vi. 15 are the only passages in the New 
Testament where ^cucdpiov, blessed, is an 
epitiiet of God. Elsewhere blessed” is 
fvAoyrjros ; as e.g, Mark xiv. 61 ; 2 Cor. xi. 
31. In classical Greek ^iiicap is the proper 
epithet of the gods ; paKapes 0eot* paudpios is 
usually spoken of men or qualities, and es- 
pecially of the happy dead. It does not 
appear liow or why the apostle here applies 
pLatedptos to God. Committed to my trust; 
literally, ivith which I was entrusted, A 
thoroughly Pauline statement (comp. Rom. 
i. 1, 5 ; ii. 16; Gal. i 11, 12 ; Eph. iii. 1 — 8, 
etc.). 

Ver. 12. —I ihanh for mid 1 thanh, A..V. 
and T.R. ; him that enabled me, even Christ 
Jesus our Lord for Christ Jesus our Lord, who 
hath enabled me, A.V. ; appointing me to his 
service hr puli ing 7ne into the viinistry, A.V. 
I thank, etc. This outburst of praise for 
the mercy of the Lord Jesms Christ, wlio had 
called him to the ministry of the Word, is 
caused by the thought, which immediately 
precedes, of his being entrusted with the 
gospel. He thus disclaims any notion of 
merit on his part. That enabled me (inSvm- 
juc^trayn). This verb occurs once in the 
Acts (ix. 22); three times in St. Paul’s 
other Epistles (Rom. iv. 20; Eph. vi. 10; 
Phil. iv. 13); three times in the pastoi'al 
Epistles (here ; 2 Tim. ii. 1 and iv. 17) ; and 
Heb. xi, 34. It denotes the giving tinat 
peculiar j>ow*6r which was the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, and which was necessary for 
the work of an apostle to enable him to"bear 
witness to Christ in the face of an adverse, 
world. This power (5vm.ius) Christ pro* 
misod to his apostles before his asscension 
(Acts i. 8). St. Paul received it after his 
conversion (Acts ix. 22). He continued to 
hold it throughout his apostleship (Phil. iv. 
13) ; he enjoyed it especially at the approach 
of his martyrdom (2 Tim. iV. 17). It com- 
prised strength of foitb, strength to testify 
and to preaeli, strength toemlure and suffer. 
Si Paul’s whole course is the best illus- 
tration of the nature of the diimpis which 
Christ gave him (see in Eph. iii. 6 th(^^x^pis, 
the StaKov/a, and the Hmpis all brought 
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Thp^^A V me to Us 

service. ^ liic A.V., putting im into th& 

miiiutp/, IS a better rendering, because “ the 
ministry » exactly expresses^ the pSciilar 
kind of service to whicli the Lord appofated 
parallel passage, Eph 
m. 7). The absence of the article fs mim 
portent (Eoni X, , 7 ; 1 Cor xvi. 1.-5 ; 2 

A^ts XX. ;4,- i oo®. liras - 

«aetly as regards the grammar, 1 'I’E? 

«J Ti'nS tifriv T bi^l- 

phemer appi e^Ta hire 

persons only in 2 Tim! ill. 2 ; apS t 
words, Acts Vi. 11,13 (T.E.). The vwb 
and the suhstantiVe ZIIZ 

pneming and ol “railing” or “revilinn-” 

aS to ‘■because he spole 

against the JSameot Jesus, which he had 

A pellTuto 

verb f onlyiiere; but the 

verb Siaiteiv is applied to St. Paul re 

5: xxii. 4; xxvi. IL 



only j 

dered « insolent,” li'V. The^vorh 
both in the New Testament and in classicai 

suteMlv“?4 ” use ottos dt 

w and insult” them 

ef LrfmlviiiT2-’'!t (srutt. xxii.’ 

ii 2) Tbp ?’■ 1 Thess. 

otiie4 13 one who so treats 

j \r’^‘ thinking of his own 

^nduot toward the Christians, whom he not 
only reviled, but handled roughly an r^t 
into prison (Acts viii. 3; ix.“] ; klii Ml 

4ntos 

exceeding! 1 / for was 

Teed^^l Abended Z 

New only here in the 

PfiinlfAtV' elsewhere except in 
Fsalteiio Sa^omoms Ps. v. 19, et in fmLento 

p, Bibl. Grmc., Iib?v. cap 

thoroughly 

l anlme (comp. tep.i>o^a, 

^dXAa», Owepmpiaffeia^, vwfo^ 

oompounds with vir^V ft 

that of the himdred and fifty-eight times for 
hereabouts; that it occurs in the New tL- 
hundred and six are in 8t. PauPa 
^pistles, and twelve in the Epistle to the 

ail ae^Uer 

BOOKS. With faith and love etn Tn« 
moe bestowed npon St. Panl at aid S 
M showed itself in tL wonTfe 

fU toll and love toward Jesus Christ, whom 

vM which disbelieved in and to 

vited, yhioh accompanied that grace Oeri) 


to wtoL aflrdil.”' 

& « wJiSS! Afv!^' T 

saymg C/rifTTbs 6 Adyos). This 
cuhar to tiic pastoml ipS (Xulk' ; ^ 

indjoate tot thke were*|„^^X? ofrlto' 

cSltouSiiriXmf in ^ ■" f 

out any reserve. Acosn'featio'p <^A-irnS ^ \ 

t'is liSr-iiHrS" 

also means “heartyleoertiou*”* ?* avo&xij 

iu respectof bis havto fc abi?,““®^' 
a persecutor, and injurimia” 

Bin was indeed frtaftTvr -p *• gireat 

C/.ji for ji„a 

hit hmg-^enng for lonq-miffm-im 
ensample of for a paf'LJto Av‘’ ^ 

St 2' :f 

Ihat m me as oUef ; rather, as A.V^^ 1 

c’L^? 4}“ *“'c- and lu reSt 

poriy-, as Alford, 

i.e. the entirety of Jono..svrm.vh f/ S 

kind and dlKflolJ 
denoto“to wboTe^rf thil: • 

Wovov, “to whole time” (Xits xXS“ 
SoX “ *ke 'vkole Law >’ (Gal.1. ll' 

ho in the two examples from Polvbins -r-Sc 
vatrgs aAoyKrrias and Tr/y Trdirviv * ^ 

^unreasonableness,” anT*<^the 
utmost strangeness,” tlio eoii-^trm linn if 
exactly the same. Lonp-sufierinp* ^ a ^ 
picOl more literally, foi|XSX vlXf m 

^uent^Mi lu the New Test. 


le LXX it 

(LXX.) is'a translatfou-’rf the 

“long,” or “slow to anger" to wJI 
the opposite IS D’stt ii-p, (LXx l 

LXX ‘ *R Tt?stametit and iu the 
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sample (irphs i&Tror'&Tracriv). Tlie word only 
occurs in the ^ew Testament here and 2 
Tim, i, 12 ; but both it and the verb viro- 
rvToo} are good classical words. The mean- 
ing of {nr6Tinrca(ris is “ a sketch ” or outline/^ 
and hence “a pattern.” This pattern is 
spoken of as being the property of, being for 
the use of, them which should hereafter 
believe. Just as the workman looks at his 
plan, or outline, by which lie is to work, so 
those future believers would see in Chrisfs 
<iea]ings with St. Paul the exact pattern of 
the long-suffering which they miglit expect 
for themselves. Others take inrorvircacris in 
the sense of “ instruction,” but this sense 
ciiimot be niacle good. Believe on him unto 
eternal life. These wf)rds hang together. 
The particular force of irKTreveLv iir* abr^, 
“ found in the New Testament only here 
and Rom. ix. 33; x. 11 ; and 1 Pet. ii. 6” 
(Hiither) — as distinguished from the other 
constructions of iriorreveLv ^ — is to “rest,” 
“lean on” (ElUcott). St. Paul thus inci- 
dentally affirms that his own faith rested 
upon Jesus Christ in the full assurance of 
attaining to eternal life (see ch. vi. 12 ; 2 
Tim, 1.1,2). 

Ver. 17 . — Incorruptible for hiTnorfal^ A.V.; 
only God for only wise God, A.Y. and T.R. 
The King eternal. The Creek hus the un- 
usual phrase, ^ao'tXe ? ruv “ the king 

of the worlds or ages,” which is not found else- 
where in the New Testament, but is found 
twice in the LXX. — Tobit xiii. 6 and 10 — 
and in the Liturgy of St. James, in the €hxh 
rris and elsewhere. I'lie similar 

phrase, 6 Sehs r^v alSvcav, is also found in 
Ecclus, xxxvi. 17. In all these pas.sagcs it 
is quite clear that the phrase is equivalent 
to dUvLos, Eternal, as a title of the Ijord, as 
in Rom. xvi. 26. The genitive 'rS>v aid>v(av 
is qualitative. In Tobit xiii. 6 he is “ the 
I.ord of righteousness,” i,e. the righteous 
Lord; and “the King of the ages,” ie, of 
eternity, i.e, “ the eternal King,” the King 
through all the ages. And in ver. 10 it is 
said, “ Bless the eternal King,” who, it 
follows, will, as King, “ love the miserable 
els irdcras rus yeveas rov aliSz'Os;” and then it 
follows, hi ver. 12,“ They that love thee shall 
be blessed sis rbv altbva ; ” and again in ver. 18, 
“Bless the Lord, who hath exalted Jerusalem 
els TtdpTas robs alcapas;** and the same concep- 
tion is in the phrase, cru el 6 rwp altcvoov, 
Satan, on the other hand, is 6 dels rod 
aldapos Toinov, “ the god of this world ” (com- 
pare such passagtis ns Ps. cii, 24 ; civ, 31 ; 
CY. 8 ; cxxxv. 13 ; exiv. 13 ; and the doxo- 
logy in the Lord’s Prayer, “Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, eh 
robs aicoms ”). It seems to be, therefore, quite 


^ ITi(rT€a€i3/ ep avrify els avrdut 8.tld 

iv* awrJr* 


certain that St. Paul is here using a familiar 
Jewish phrase for “ eternal ” which has no- 
thing whatever to do with Gnostic jeons. 
Perhaps in the use of the phrase, BaciMbs 
reSp we may trace a contrast passing 

through the writer’s mind between the 
short-lived power of that hateful ^aaiKevsy 
Nero, by whom his life would soon be taken 
away, and the kingdom of the eternal King 
(comp. eh. vi. 15, 16). Incorruptible (depodprep); 
applied to God also in Rom. i. 23, where, as 
here, it means “immortal ’’ (6 jx6pos exw;/ dQa.- 
vatxlap, ch. vi. 16), not subject to the corrup- 
lion of death, juiit as dpOapaia is coupled with 
“life” (2 Tim. i. 10) and opposed to “ death” 
So on the other hand, pOopd means “ dealh.” 

jperishable.” Elsewhere itisapplie<l 
to a croic92, to the raised dead, to the inherit- 
anee of the saints, to the seed of the new 
birth, to the apparel of a holy heart, which 
no rust or moth corrupts (1 Oor. ix. 25 ; xv. 
62 ; 1 Pet.-i. 4, 23 ; hi. 4). Invisible (dopdrep) ; 
as OoL i. 15 ; Heb. xi. 27. (See also Rom, 
i 20; and comp. ch. vi. 16, fertile sense.) 
The word is used by Philo of God, and of 
the Word. Here it is especially predicated 
of God the Father, according to what our 
Lord says (John i. 18; vi. 46; xiv. 9); 
though some of the Fathers, Nicene and post- 
Nicene, predicate it also of the Word or 
Second Person (Hilary, Cbrysfstom, etc.). 
But in Scripture the Son is spoken of as the 
Manifestation, the Image (ci/caJi^ and 
ritp) of the Father, through whom the Father 
is seen andknowm; adpaTos'jtherefoi-e, applies 
to the Father (see Bishop LightfooLs note 
on Col. i. 15). The only GcA The best 
manuscripts omit crocp^, which seems to have 
crept in here from Rom. xvi. 26. ’Lhe exact 
construction is, “ To the eternal King, the 
Immortal, the Invisible, the only God [or, 
* who alone is God ’], be honour,” etc. Be 
honour and glory. A little varied from St 
Paul’s usual doxologies (see Rom. xi. 36 ; 
xvi. 27; Gal. i, 5 ; Eph. hi. 21 ; and ch. vi. 
16, where 5d|a staniis alone, and has the 
article-— Ellicott on Gal. i. 6). In Rom. !i. 
10 5d|a and npi} are coupled together, but 
applied to man. This interposition of a 
doxology is quite in St. PaiiLs manner, 

Ver. IS . — My child for son, A.V.; hy them 
thou mayest for thou hy them irdghtest, A.Y. ; 
the good ft)r a good, A.Y. This charge. The 
' apostle now picks up the thread which he 
had dropped at ver. 4, and solemn iy com- 
mits to Timothy the episcopal care of the 
Ephesian Church, for which he had bid 
him stop at Ephesus. Omitting the long 
digression in vers. 5—17, the sense runs 
clearly thus: “As I besought thee to ttirry at 
Ephesus in order that thou inightost charge 
some not to teach a different doctrine, so now 
do I place this charge in thy hands, accord- 
ing to the prophecies which pointed tethee^ 
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Timothy, yiz. that he might wm Sfe Sood 
warfare, that he might be 
difficult post of o-tootWi and the 
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dependent upon yapaTiffsHai Bvtho™ r- ^ 
to (see Schleusner^s ‘ Lexicon 0 - ^ 

Ver, W.j-Thrmtfroni them for put away 
fnr* * * ^^i'^pwrech conoernmg the faiik 

for cone™ have made \hiXi 
The Edition 

from them is meant to give the force of ihe 
niddie voice as in Acts vii. 39, A.v! ThA 
verb &vmeoiMat occurs Acts vii. 27 , 39 ; Rom! 

Wm *T ^ ^ expression, implvins- 

here the wilful resistance to the voic^ of i 

AcTs° xiii is found, 

mich V io the LXX. 

only the good conseienee 

(I vbtJti! f miportant lesson that 

J f tations of the conscience. The surest 

good and temder conscience (comp, ch 
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the faith rather than faith (subjeo. 
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Vers. 8 — 1% 19, 20.— Tlie heretic. We have in these verses some of the charac- 
teristics of heresy very graphically portrayed. First, there is the teaching of other or 
dilierent doctrine from that which they had received. The Fathers always lay stress 
tipon novelty as characteristic of heresy, while it was characteristic of the Church to 
teach the old truths which had been handed down to them by those who went before 
thorn. And they are right. I delivered unto you that which I also received,” is the 
spirit of sound teaching. To invent new doctrines, and to preach things of one’s own 
choosing, is the spirit cf heresy. Then, again, it is characteristic of heresy to start 
curious questions, not with a view to real edification in the faith of Jesus Christ, but 
for the sake of displaying subtlety in disputing, and keeping up controversy and a war 
of words, and factious partisanship. The unity of the Church, and loving agreement 
amongst the brethren, is the last thing that heretics think of. Puffed up with self- 
importance, desirous of being leaders, despising others, treating with contempt all who 
will not follow them, they turn the Church into a bear-garden, and substitute vain 
jangling for the words of truth and soberness. Especially is arrogance combined with 
ignorance a leading feature in the heretic ; and in his method of handling Divine truth 
he makes a display of both. Another feature may be noted, as set forth in ver. 19, viz, 
the divorce between conscience and faith. The heretic handles the things of God as 
matter for mere intellectual contests, apart from reverence and godly fear. He disputes 
about God and about Christ, and thinks it unimportant whether his own heart is pure 
or impure. He walks in open disobedience to God’s commandments, and yet thinks 
himself competent to judge of God’s nature and attributes. He darkens his own soul 
by sin, and yet dares to approach the mystery of godliness. Lastly, it is characteristic 
of the heretic that he rarely, if ever, repents, and returns to the faith which he denied, 
Hymenmus and Alexander, in spite of the godly discipline ministered to them for their 
correction, are still found subverting the faith of many, and withstanding the apostle 
of Jesus Christ, in the latest mention of them. They were in this respect like their 
brethrcir in heresy, Simon Magus, Cerinthus, Marcion, Valentinus, Montanus, Manes, 
Arius, Socinus, and many more. The shipwreck of faith is, for the most part, total and 
irremediable. 

Vers. 12 — ^18 . — The aposth. The character of the apostle and true minister of the 
gospel stands out here in striking and glorious contrast with that of the heretic. Called 
by the grace of God to the ministry of the Word, not self-apjxfinted ; enabled by the grace 
ofGod, not trusting in his own cleverness; seeking the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls, not aiming at his own self-exaltation ; — the apostle and minister of Christ moves 
altogether in a different plane from the heretical leader. A humble sense of his own 
imworthiness, instead of arrogant' self-conceit ; a lively apprehension of the mercy and 
love of God to his own soul, instead of a self-sufBcient reliance upon his own intellect ; a 
faithful delivery of the truth committed to him, instead of a presumptuous fabrication 
of new doctrines ; and a glowing faith and love, with a growing apprehension of the glory 
of the central truths of the gospel, instead of a vain reaching after new things, and an 
itching for exciting fables, — mark off the true servant of Christ from the pretentious 
heretic by umnistakablo distinct ions. Well were it for the Church if these charac- 
teristics of the true bishop of souls were more distinctly visible in all her ministers. 
Questions, and strifes of words, and fables, and speculations, which tend to division more 
than to unity, may he found in the teaching and writing of professing Churchmen, as 
well as in tho.se of avowed heretics. Let the faithful saying ” hold its supremo place 
in the heart and in the teaching of the Church’s ministers, and the unity as well as the 
holiness of the Church will be proportionately increased. Its strength to resist heresy 
will he increased in the same degree. 


• HOMILIES BV VABTOHS ATJTHOES. 

Vers. 1, 2 . — Apostolic address and greeting. As this Epistle was designed to bear 
: an official character, it was necessary that its address should set forth the authority 
under whi ih the apostle gave his instructions concerning Church order and Christian 
work. * 
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He was very abstemious in his habits (ch, ^^ 23 ) ^3 llf ^X' 
m tL 1,®''“*’’ “8‘'°y* and peace, from God the Father and Christ Jesirs our LoM” 
(1) I he blessings invoked upon Timothy, (a) Grace— a fresh discover-^ nf ruXl 
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distractions of Ms service at Ephesus. (2) The Source of these blosaiifo-s Tlie v 
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that thfT^^t^ I ’«'<« guing into Macedonia, so do I beseech thee now 

that thou charge some that they teach no other doctrine.” As Timothy was with the 
UTOstle m his hrst journey through Macedonia (Acts xvi. 3, 12 ; xx. 3^4) this must 
occurring after the first imprisonment at Rome. 1. mItTZ 
thcc; ” whereas to Titus he saidZ<Tg^e 
incc command (idus i. 5 ). Imiothy received no authoritative iniimction, but merelv 
request that he would prolong his stay so as to check the waywardness of false 
tethers who had risen to mar the simplicity of the gospel. 2. i&h 0/ 

Me est Ohurchi^ to be spoiled by false doctrine. The apostle had foretold the^w 

XX 20 addressing the elders of Ephesus at Miletus (Acts 

XX. 29 ,^ 30 ). They may have been few— “some ;” but ii they were like “ the <rrievn™ 

S^kTagpe^ers^tthig^^^^ they might succeed, in “ drawing away disciples aftelr thehi, 
they teach noother doctrine.” (1) This imidied that tihi ayostir&S^L 
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standard of teapbing by which all other teaching was to ])e judged. (2) There may have 
been no doctrinal heresy at Ephesus; hut the teaching, being of a inorbirl, iinedi tying, 
speculative character, would tend to reduce the warmth of “ tlie first love” of Ephesian 
saints, if not to lead to serious departures from the fLiith. (3) Ministers must take 
special care that no false doctrines he broached in the Church of Ood. 2. It vms a 
charge that the errorists should give no heed to fables and genealogies. (1) Fables, 

. Evidently rabbinical fables and fabrications in the regions of history and doctrine. The 
'ialmiid is full of them. (2) Endless genealogies. The genealogies of the Pentateuch 
were actually made the foundation of allegorical interpretations by Jews like Philo, who 
largely influenced their countrymen. There may have been a disp>osition likewise, 
on the part of Jews, to establish their genealogical connection wflth Abraham, as if the 
bond of a physical relationship could add strength to that firmer bond which allies all 
to Abraham, whether they are Jews or Grentiles, who believe in Christ (G-al. iii. 29). 

3, Consider the ground upon which the aposile condemns this injurious teach ing, Inas- 
much as they minister questions, rather than the dispensation of God which is in 
faith.” (1) The teaching was unprofitably disputatious. It ministered questions not 
easily answered, and which, if answered, had no practical bearing upon Christian life. 

(2) It did not tend to promote the scheme of salvation as set forth by the apostles — 
“the dispensation of God which is in faith.” {a) God’s dispensation is simply his 
method of salvation, as unfolded in the gospel (Eph. i. 10), •with which the Apostle 
Paul was specially entrusted (1 Cor. iv. 1). (f) This dispensation has its principle in 
faith ; unlike the fables and genealogies, which might exercise the mind or the imagina- 
tion, but not the heart. Faith is the sphere of action upon which the dispensation 
turns. (3) I'he apostle’s anxiety to check this false teaching at Ephesus had evidently 
two grounds, {a) This rabbinical teaching, if allowed to enter into the training of 
Gentile congregations, would cause Christianity to shi’ink into the narrow limits of 
a mere Jewish sect. Judaism might thus become the grave of Christianity. (5) It 
would despiritiialiae the Christian Church, and rob it of its “ first love ” and prepare 
the way to bitter apostasy. — T. 0. 

Vers. 5 — 7. — Nature of the charge connected with the fulfilment of God's dis^^ensa- 
tion. In resisting these false teachers, Timothy must remember the true scope and 
design of the practical teaching which sets forth the scheme of Divine salvation 
for man. 

I. The end of this teaching is love. 1. The teaching^ as opposed to fables 
and genealogies^ is of the nature of a solemn charge or pmictical cxhorlation. It is 
not (I) the Mosaic Law, nor (2) the evangelical law, but (3) sound doctrine in its pre- 
ceptive, and therefore practical form. 2. The end or aim of it is love. “'ITie end of 
the charge is love.” It is love to men, not to God ; for the charge stands in contrast 
with “ the questionings which minister strifes ” (2 Tim. ii. 23). Practical religious 
teaching has a tendency to unite men in love. (1) It is hard to maintain brotherly 
love in presence of active differences of doctrine. (2) It is impossible to edify without 
love ; for love edifieth ” (1 Cor. viii. 1), as speculations and contentions cannot. 

II* The natuue of the love which is eelated to this gospel chaege. It is 
“ love out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” This is the ^ 
threefold foundation on which it rests. 1. springs out of a pure heart as its inward 
seat (1) Such a heart is purified by faith (Acts xv. 9). (2) Sprinkled from an evil 

conscience by the blood of Christ. (3) Directed into the love of God (2 Thess. iii. 6). 

(4) Inclined to God’s testimonies (Ps. cxix, 36). (5) Therefore it is a heart pure from 
selfish desires, ignoble aims, and sinister policy. The love springing from such a heart 
must be “ without dissimulation ; ” for it is loving with a pure heart fervently, 2. It 
springs from a good conscience. (1) Such a conscience is made good by the sprinkling 
of the blood of Christ, which reconciles us to God. Thus we have the answer of a good 
conscience before God, (2) It is purged from dead works to serve the living God. 

(3) Therefore a man is enabled to keep a conscience void of offence toward God and 
man ; to be true to his convictions of truth and duty, and to respond feithfully to every 
moral obligation. Love springing from such a source will have its actings wisely , 
determined. 3. It springs fwm faith unfeigned, (1) This is its true origin; faith 
Workeih by lovef and must therefore be in existence before love* (2) It gives reality 
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and power to love, because it is itself not the pretence of faith, bat taith in real existence 
and power. There was thus a marked contrast with the life of the false teachers — 
corrupted in mind (ch. vi. 5), seared in conscience (ch. iv. 2),. and “reprobate con- 
cerning the faith ” (2 Tim. iii. 8). 4. Marh the order of grace here followed. In the 
order of nature, faith must be placed first. The apostle follows the order of practical 
working. Furthest down in man’s inner nature is the deep well of a purified heart ; 
then the love, as it comes forth into exercise, must be arrested on its way by a good 
conscience, to receive restraint and regulation; then, to sustain the vigour of love in 
its continuous exercise, there must be faith unfeigned, grasping the promises of God, 
and in intimate relation to things not seen. 

III. The evil effects of SWEEVING from this threefold FOU2>rDA.TTOIvr OF LOVE. 
“ From which things some having swerved have turned aside to vain talking.” 1. The- 
%^ersons referred to had evidently belonged^ if they did not still belong to, the CJiw'cJi at 
Ejdiesus, Timothy could not otherwise have exercised authority over them* 2, The 
swerve was moral in its nature, but it w^oulcl have intellectual effects of an injurious 
character. How often does the heart determine the bias of the mind! 3. Its actual 
result was a persistent habit of vain talhing. It was erujity babbling, without sense, 
or profit — about mere tritles, to the neglect of weightier matters of doctrine. 

iV, The feesumptuous ignorance op this paety. “Desiring to be teachers of the 
Law, not understanding either what they say, or concerning what things they con- 
fidently affirm.” 1. It is no new fact in Ujfe to find the least qualified the most 
ready to undertake the task of instruction. They wrere ignorant and unlearned men, 
who were only able to wrest the Scriptures to their own destruction. 2. Their 
ignorance was of the most uyiquestionable character; for they neither understood 
their own averments or arguments, as to their nature and drift, nor did they compre- 
hend the things concerning which they were so ready to give their foolish but deliberate 
judgment. (1) It is evident they did not reject and disparage the Mosaic Law, but 
rather exalted it by their interpretations. (2) They were not mere Judaists such as 
the apostle contended with in Galatia and elsewhere ; for they are not charged with any 
attempt, either to maintain the ancient customs or to bring in legal observances out of 
their proper place. (3) I'hey rather, as misunderstanding the true nature and design of 
the Law, tried to w-ork up a cumpo.st of Judaic and Gnostic elements, which explained 
the Law according to the pl^ilosophic views of the East. Therefore their theology was 
marred by fanciful allegorizings of the Law, which eliminated its moral element, and thus 
robbed it of all power to touch the heart or conscience of men. (4) The case in hand 
illustrates tlie progress of error in the Church. The incipient Gnosticism of Ephesus 
gradually developed into the more pronounced Gnosticiszn so pointedly condemned by 
the Apostle John in his First Epistle. — T. G. 

Vers. 8, 0. — The nature and design of the Law, “ We know that the Law is good, 
if a man use it lawfully.” This passage contains the last recorded utterance of the 
apostle concerning the Law, and of which he speaks with all the conscious authority of 
an apostle. Pie asserts the goodness of the Law — the moral Law, not the ceremonial, 
which Wiis now disannulled, for the context refers expressly to the precepts of the 
Decalogue — and this goodness is manifest if you keep in view’ the moral end for which 
it Was given. Perhaps the apostle may have had in view the lax moral practice of the 
errorists at Ephesus. 

I. The lawful use of the Law. Scripture sets forth its design in plain language, 
1, It was a schoolmaster to bring us to Ghrist, (GaL iii. 24.) Thus “Christ is the end of 
the Law for righteousness ” (Rom. x. 4). 2. But it only brings us to Christ as it reve ih 
to m our imperfections and our sins, “For by the Law is the knowledge of sin’’ 
(Bom. iii. 20). It was, indeed, “ added because of transgressions ” (GaL iii. 10). The 
Law shows us our sinfulness, and drives us to the Saviour, It thus “ shuts us up to 
faith ” (Gal. iii. 23). 

IL The unlaw’ful use of the Law. 1. To make it the occasion of endless logo: 
viuchb-s — of vain talking, of “ strivings about the Law.” 2. To seek fustifimtim by 
obedience to its prrecepts. 3. To strive for the attainment of holiness by a use (f iht 
Law, if^derpreied, not in its plain , but • with meanings Luposed uj>on it by 
mystical allegorizings and theosopliic culture. The errorists at E])hesus were no 
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Pharisaic legalists or mere Judaists, but persons ignorant of the true nature and design 
of the Law ; wlio abstained from things lawful and good, and were yet morally corrupt 
(Titus i. 10 ; Eev. ii 0, 14, 20, 24). 

HI. Gkound of the distinction between its lawful and unlawful use. 
“ Knowing 'this, that the Law is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless.” 1 . 
The Lem is not made for a righteous man, (1) This does not mean that a righteous 
man —that is, a man right with God, whose experience has made the principles of 
righteousness habitual with him — has no relation whatever to the Law. (u) Because 
the Law had relation to (a) Adam in innocence, who had the Law written m Ids heart ; 
(i8) to Abraham, who was a righteous man; ( 7 ) to David, who was a righteous man; 
(5) and to all the Old Testament saints; (e) it had even relation to Jesus Christ liim- 
s if, who was ‘‘made under the Law ” — the very “ Law that was in his heart ” (Ps. xL 
8 ), of which he was “ the end for righteousness” (Rom. x. 4), because' he came to fulfil 
it (]5klatt. v. 16). (?>) Because the Law has relation to believers under the Christian 
dispensation ; for this very apostle enforces the obligation to obey it, specifying six of its 
enactments (Rom. xiii. 8 , 9 ; Ej)h. vi. 1). James says that believers who show respect 
of persons become transgressors of the La^v.” Therefore, when the apostle says the 
Law is not made for a righteous man,” he does nob mean that the righteous man is no 
longer bound to obey it. He delights in it ; he actually serves it (Rom. vii, 25). If any 
should say that the apostle means that the righteous do not need the Law to direct them, 
we answer that the^^ might as well say they do not need the Scripture to direct them, as the 
Law is already in their hearts. How is a righteous man to know sin but by the Law ? 
“ For by the Law is the knowledge of sin.” (2) His statement has an abstract cast, 
like our Lord’s saying, “ I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to rep( ntance.” 
(a) The Law was not made because of righteous, but because of wicked, men. It 
was added because of transgressions.” It is similar to the statement of the apostle con- 
cerning the nine graces of the Spirit — “against such there is no Law ’’(Gal. v. 23). 
The Law does not, cannot condemn, any one of these graces, (b) The Law was never 
made for the righteous man in the sense in which it w’as made for the unrighteous 
man, to condemn him; for the righteous man is redeemed from the curse of the Law 
(Gal. iii. 13), Its penalty cannot afiect him ; its burden does not weigh him d»Avn; its 
terrors do not bring him into bondage. On the contrary, ho delights in it as he serves 
it. Thus, while in one sense the righteous man delights in it and serves it, he is in 
another sense “not under the Law, but under grace ” (Rom. vi. 14). It may be further 
observed that if Adam had continued in his original righteousness, the Law of Sinai 
would never have been given to man. “ It was added because of transgressions.” 2 . IVie 
Law is made for the wiched. They are described according to the two tables of the 
Decalogue. Those in the first table go in pairs. (1) The lawless and unruly. These 
terms describe opposition to the Law— the one in its more subjective, the other in its 
more objective side ; the one representing, perhaps, a more jiassive, the other a more 
active hostility to Law. ( 2 ) The ungodly and sinfuL These terms describe the opposi- 
tion to God — the one without reverence for him, the other living in defiance of him. (3) 
The unholy and profane. These terms describe the manifestation of the wicked and 
godless spirit toward the Name or ordinances of God. Th(‘y touch upon the violation. of 
the first lour commandments. (4) Those in the second table begin with (a) sins against 
the fifth commandment: "smitersof fathers and smiters of mothers; ”(?^) sins against the 
sixth : “man-slayers ; ” (c) sins against the seventh : “fornicators, sodomites ; ” {d) sins 
against the eighth: “mcn-stealers”— this special form of transgression being selected 
because the theft of a man himself is a far more serious offence than the tbHt of his 
goods; (e) sins against the ninth: “for liars, for perjurers” — the one being a great 
advance in enormity upon the other. (/) Strange that the apostle does not enmnerate 
the tenth, which operated upn himself so powerfully (Roin. vii. 7 ). Perhaps it was 
designed by the inclusive reference no longer to the committers of sin, but to the sins 
themselves; “And if there be any other thing that is contrary to the sound instruction, 
according to the gospel of the glory of God which was committed to my trust.” This 
language implies ( 1 ) that the list is not designed to be exhaustive of the various forms 
of evil in the world; ( 2 ) that the Law and the gospel are in perfect harmony respecting 
what is sin ; (3) that the design of the gospel is to set forth the glory of God's inerc^^ 
goodness and lovej (4) that the gospel is a precious deposit committed to human liand% 
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to be dispensed for tlic benefit of the race of man. The apostle did not shrink from 
saeli a solemn trust, but rather rejoiced in it. — ^T. 0. 

Yers. 12, 13. — Ejaculation of thanhfulneBS for this high trust Though he appears to 
turn aside for a moment from the false teachers, he is still carrying out his de.sign to 
inspire Tijnotliy with a proper view of the true nature and importance of the gospel. 

I. The suboect-matter of his thahivSChvihg. ‘‘I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, 
that enalded me, for that he counted me faithful, appointing me to the luinktry.’' 1. 
IV^e Lord gave him strength for his worh, “He enabled me.’^ He gave him "all his 
intellectual abilities, all his capacity for winning men to the truth, all bis firmness, 
emlurance, and patience in preaching the gospel 2. The Lord gave him his appoint- 
ment to the ministry. (1) Ihe apo.vtle did not thrust himself into it, nor take this 
honour to himself, neither was he called unto it by men. (2) It was the Lord himself 
who made a minister of Mm ; for the apostle speaks of “ the ministry which I received of 
the Lord Jesus to testify the gospel of the grace of God (Acts xs. 24). The ministiy 
here signifies the more humble service, rather than the apostiesliip; for he refers rather 
to the \\‘ork to be dune than to the prerogatives of his office. (3) The Lord counted him 
faithful for the work ; not that the faithfulness was a foreseen quality which became 
the ground of his call to ofiice, but that he counted him faithful because he made him 
so, for he speaks of bimsalf as “ one who hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful” 
(i Cor. vii. 25). Faithfulness must be the pre-eminent quality of the steward of God 
(I Cor. iv. 2). 

II. Ills THANKSGIVING IS GREATLY ENHANCED BY THE THOUGHT OF HIS DEE? tTN- 
woRi'HiNESS. “Who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and a doer of outrage.” 
'J'heso are words of bitter self-accusation. 1. He had been a blasphemer. He spoke evil 
himself of the Hame of Jesus, and compelled others to follow his example (Acts xxvi. 
11). This was the highest sin that could be committed against God. 2. He had been a 
persecutor. “ I persecuted this way unto the death, binding and delivering into prisons 
both men and women ” (Acts xxii. 4). He “ breathed out threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord ” (Acts ix. 1). He not only spoke evil of Christ, but 
persecuted Christ in his members. 3. He had been a doer of outrage. Hot content 
merely with reproachful words, he broke out into deeds of violence. His conduct was 
contumelious and injurious in the last degree. — T, C. 

Ver. 13. — The Lord's mercy contrasted with his own nmii of it. Great as his sin had 
been, he became a subject of Divine mercy. 

I. The Lord^s mercy to him. “I obtained mercy.” 1. The mercy included the 
pardon of Ms gireat wichedness. It was mercy unsought for as well as unmerited. 2. 
It teas 'mercy with the grace of apostleship added to it. 

If. The ground and reason of this mercy, “ Because I did it ignorantly in unbe- 
lief.” 1. The true ground of mercy is nothing whatever in man^ hut the compxmion 
of God himself (Titus iii. 5). 2. The apostle does 7iot signify that he had any claim to 
God's mercy, for he calls himself in the next verse “the very chief of sinners.” 3. He 
does not mean to lessen the enormity of Ms guilt, but sets it forth, in all its attending 
circumstances, as not being such as excluded him from the pale of mercy, because he 
had not sinned against his own convictions. (1) He did it ignorantly ; but ignorance 
was no excuse where there were the means of knowledge ; and unbelief, out of which the 
ignorance springs, coidd not be accepted as an excuse," since he had heard the statement 
ci Stephen, Besides, all sins spring from ignorance, and are aggravated by^ unbelief. 
(2) But he did not sin wilfully against light and conscience, and so cornirut the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. (3) He who has compassion on the ignorant had compassion 
upon him, when he found him an ignorant and blinded zealot. Thus were confirmed the 
words of Christ, that every sin against the Son of man will be forgiven, so long as then® 
is no blasphemy against the Spirit (Matt, xii. 31). filie apostle had not deliberately set 
at nought the counsel of God, but stood. on exactly the same ground with those sinaer^^ 
converted at Pentecost, who had acted “in ignorance ” (Acts Hi. 17). The sin was 
great in both cases, but it was not unpardonable. (4) There is nothing in the apostleV 
statement to justify the opinion that those who have nevcf heard of Christ wEl be for- 
giv«i on account of their Ignorance.. Lord^s words wrrant the expeotadon" duit 
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there will be a mitigation, but not a remission, of punislirnent in such cases. He that 
^new not, aiuTdid coinuiit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes ” 
(Luke xii. 48). The language in both passages justifies charitable judgnieius even 
respecting i^ersecutors. — T. 0. 

Ver. 14 . — The stiperahounfling grace of the Lord to the ajgostle. He now explains 
3iow fully he received of God’s mercy in spite of his unbelief. 

L The mercy of the Lord overflowed in giuice on God’s side. )‘But the 
grace of our Lord superabounded.” His salvation wms of free grace. He hud drme 
nothing to deserve it, but rather everything to forfeit bis claim upon it. It was grace 
first that made him a Christian, and then made him an apostle. 

II. The mercy of the Lord overflowed in faith and love on man’s side. 

With faith and love that are in Christ Jesus.” 1. These two grares are the fruits of 
grace. When grace abounds, they will necessarily abound. 2. Faith stands in opposL 
iion to his old nnhclief. It is that grace which receives every blessing from Christ, and 
gives him all the glory, bringing peace, joy, and comfort into the heart, and ending in 
eternal life. 3. Love stands in opposition to his former rage and cruelty. He now has 
love to God and man. 4. His faith and love find their true spring in Jesus Christy as 
in Min all fulness dwells. — T. 0. 

Yer. 15 . — The summary of the gospel. This statement is grounded on his own 
experience of God’s saving mercy, 

I. The truth and certainty of the gospel revelation. Faithful is the Word, 
and worthy of all acceptation.” Five times does this phrase occur in the pastoral 
Epistles. It was a sort of formula or watchword of the early Christian Churches. 1. The 
docirim of salvation is entitled to all credit. It is certain that Christ came to save 
sinners. 2. Jt is to he received hy all sorts of people^ ivith heartiness and gladness, as 
a doctrine stiitahle to the necessities of all men. With what zeal it ought, therefore, to 
be set before men ! 

II. Ihe SUBSTANCE OF THE GOSPEL REVELATION. ‘‘That Chiist Jesus came into 

the world to save sinners; of whom I am chief.” 1. This language rm}dks Ghrist^s 
pre-existence. He left the glory which he had with the Father before the world was 
(John xvi. 28). 2. It irn^dies that he came voluntarily of his oivn free ivill. It is 

true that God’s love is manifest in the sending of JckSus, but Christ’s love is equally 
manifest in his advent. It w^as necessary that he should come into the world, because 
he could not otherwise sufter and die in our stead. The iact that he came as man in 
the fulness of time implies that the mere forth-putting of si)iritual power from heaven 
did not suffice. A man’s work had to be done that God's mercy might reach us. 3. It 
suggests the true design of his coming. “ To save sinners.” (1) Thi-^ implies the revelation 
of God’s will to man. (2) The impetration of salvation through Christ’s suffering and 
obedience. (3) The application of the salvation to the objects of it. (4) That sinners 
need salvation, and are lost without it. (5) That the greatest sinners have no right 
despair of salvation — of whom I am chief.” (a) The apostle speaks of himself in the 
present tense, not in the past, for he still feels himself to be but a believing sinner. Qi) 
The language recalls his frequent allusions to his xiersecutions of the Church of God. 
God had forgiven him, but he could never forgive himself. He places himself in the 
very front rank of transgressors because of his share in the devastation of the Church, 
(c) The language implies his deep humility. It wvas an element in his spiritual great- 
ness that he had such a sense of his own sin. He calls himself elsewhere “ less than 
the least of all saints ” (Eph. iii. 8). (e^) It is well to be mindful of our sin in a way 
of godly sorrow, as a means of keeping us humble and thankful for the rich grace of the 
gospel dispensed to us. — ^T. 0* 

Yers. 16, 17 . — The apostle an example of the Divine long-suffering to all ages. 
There was an economical purpose in the salvation of the Apostle Paul. 

L The exercise of the Lord’s long-suffering toward the apostle. “How- 
belt for this cause I obtained mercy.” 1, The mercy tahes the form of long-suffering ; 
for the Lord bore long with the w'ays of this fierce persecutor of the saints, wlym he 
might have cut Ms career short in judgment. 2. U took the form of positive deliverance 
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fmn gtdlt and sin and death. How often ‘‘the long-sufTering of the Lord is to uswanl 
salvation ” (2 Pet. iii. 9)1 

n. The PESiGN OF this eemaekable exhibition of mercy. “That in me 
the chief Jesus Christ might show forth all long-sufferiDg. for a pattern to them who 
should hereafter believe on him to life everlasting.” 1. The hng-sifjferimf is exero/ml 
hy the Lord himself. It is he who is womided in the x^o^’secutiuns of liis members. 
“ Saul, Saul ! why persecutest thou me ? ” Yet it is he who shows mercy. 2. The 
greatest 'persecutors may not despair of 'mercy. The Lord will tarry long with them 
if peradveilturc they may repent and turn to Inm, 3. IVtt ease of Patti — “ the chief 
of sinners ” — ought to encourage sinners of ev ry class atid sort to exercise h>pe atal 
trust in the l.ord^ as well as to meet the misgivings of those who think they have 
sinned too much to warrant the expectation that the Ijord wall have mercy upon them. 
4. Trust in Jesus Christ necessarily brings vrith it eternal life. There is nothing needed 
but faith for tliis purpose. “ He that hath the Son hath life.” 

III. Ascription of praise and thankfulness to God for iiis mercy. 1. Co 7 i- 
sider the titles hy which God is a'tdressed. “ Now to the King of the aies, incorruptible, 
invisible, the only God.” (1) He is King of the ages, as his kingdom is called the 
kingdom of all the ages (Ps. cxlv. 13); because as God, knowing the end from the 
beginning, he fixes the periods or stages of the develoinnenfc through which this world 
is destined to pass, shaxdng all events according to his pleasure, and making all things 
work together for good to tliem that love him. (2) Incorruptible ; because “ he only 
hath immortality” (ch. vi. 16). (3) Invisible; for no man hath seen him at any 
time, as he dwells in light inaccessible. (4) The only God ; in opposition to the false 
gods of the heathen, or to the multitudes of angels and principalities and powders. 2. 
Consider the doxology. “ XJnto him be honour and glory for ever and ever.” (1) They 
already belong to him alone. (2) They will belong to him to all eternity. (3) The 
thought of the overruling wisdom and mercy and goodness of God in his case leads to 
this devoixt acknowledgment. — T. C. 

Vers. 18 — 20. — The solemn charge to Timothy. The apostle here returns to the duty 
of directing Timothy. 

I. It is necessary fob even good ministers to be reminded op their duties 
AND responsibilities. “ This charge I commit to thee, my son Timothy,” 1. The 
charge may ham indirectly alluded to the commands already given, lut refers irnyae- 
diately to the good warfare in which he is to war as the fulfilment of his calling. 2. 
It is c<mmitied to him lilce a preewus deposit to be guarded and l:ept. How anxious 
the apostle is that Timothy should be faithful to his piosition and his responsibilities! 

II. It is a solemn thing to invoke the memory of prophecies or pious anti- 
cipations IN AID OF A DIFFICULT career. “ Accorduig to the prophecies that went 
before on thee, that by them thou mightest war a good warfare.” 1. The allusion is to 
prophecies uttered probably at his ordination hy the pwophets <f the OJmrch, foretell ing 
his future zeal and sttccess. Such jirophetic intimations were not uncommon in the 
primitive Church, We trace them at Jerusalem (Acts xi, 27, 28), at Antioch (Acts 
xiii. 1), at Corinth (1 Cor. xiv.), at Caesarea (Acts xxi. 8 — 10). 2. S^lch prophecies 
would act tvith a stimulating, selfprotecUve power upon a temperament like that of 
Timothy, inclined, perhaps, to softness and timidity. They would encourage him in 
the midst of his present perils and trials at Ephesus. 3. It is a serious thing to 
disappoint the hopes of the pious. 

III. The purpose contemplated by the command as well as its immediate 

SUBJECT. “ That by them ” — that is, in virtue of them — “ thou mightest war a good war- 
fare.” The figure is a familiar one with the apostle (Eph. vi. 12 ; 2 Cor. x. 3, 4 ; 2 Tim. 
ii, 3), 1. Christiaif life, amd above all that of a minister^ is a good warfare. (1) It Is 

good because it is against evil — the world, the fiesh, and the devil ; (2) because it is 
directed toward the good of men ; (3) because it is for a good end, the glory of God. 
2. It is to be carried on (1) under Christ as Ca^fiain (Heb, ii. 10) ; (2) with watcln 
fulness and sobriety (1 Cor. xvL 13 ; 1 Thess. v. 6) ; (3) with an enduring hardness 
(2 31m. ii. 3, 10) ; (4) with self-denial (1 Cor. ix, 25 — 27) ; (5) with prayer (Eph. vi. 18). 

IV. The weapons in this warfare are faith and a good conscience, ‘*Hokb 
Ing faitn and a good conscience/’/ The two must go together, but fiiith must necessanlj? 
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go first. You cart not have a good cotiscieuce without faith, nor faith in its reality with- 
out a good conscience. There must be faith in yoiu* teaching, conscience in your actions, 
1, Faith. There is “ the shield of faith." It is not the mere doctrine of taifch, but the 
grace of faith. It is by this faith we overcome (1) the world (1 John v. 4, 5); (2) 
the flesh (Gal. v. 24); (3) the devil (1 John ii. 14); (4) everything that exalts itself 
(2 Oor. X. 5) ; (5) death and the grave (1 Cor. xv. 54, 55). A mere intellectual belief 
could not produce such results ; for “the devils believe and tremble." 2. A good ^:onscience.. 
(1) It is good because it is sprinkled with the Mood of Christ (Heb. ix. 14). (2) Be- 
cause it hel])s to keep the faith in purity (1 Tim. hi. 9). (3) Christians ought to seek 

the approval of their "consciences in all things (Acts xxiv. 16). (4) Its testimony ought 
to be a source of joy (2 Cor. i. 12 ; 1 John iii. 21). (5) Ministers ought always to com- 
mend themselves to the consciences of their people (2 Cor. iv. 2). 

Y, The \voeful shipwkeck of conscience. “ Which some having put away con- 
cerning iadh have made shipwreck." The figure is a nautical one. When the cargo or 
ballast a good conscience is tossed overboard, the ship becomes unmanageable, and is 
easily shipwrecked. “Some” at Ephesus resol uteljj' stifled the admonidons of con- 
science, and thus turned faith into a mere matter of speculation, with no influence 
whatever upon their practice, 1, These persons made sJup/m'tck of the docirin ^ of faith ; 
for they held that the resuiTection is past already (2 Tim. ii. 18). 2. Jf they made 

sMp^ffreek of the grace of faiths it may not have leen a total shipiurech ; for the discipline 
imposed upon them by the apostle was for the saving of the spirit, “ not for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh " (2 Cor. v. 5). 3. The apostlds method of dealing with time off nders, 
“ Of whom are Hymenmus and Alexander ; whom I delivered unto Satan, that they may 
be taught not to blaspheme.” (1) Hymenseus was almost certainly the same as the 
impugiser of a future resurrection (2 Tim. ii. 17) ; and Alexander was probably, but 
not so certainly, the same as Alexander the coppersmith (2 Tim, iv. 14), who was a reso- 
lute personal enemy of the apostle. (2) The apostle delivered tliem unto Satan, which 
seems to have included (a) a solemn excommunication from the Church, carried out no 
doubt by the Church at the apostle’s command ; and (h) the infliction of bodily disease. 
Cases of the exorcise of this terrible apostolic power are those of Ananias and Sapphira^ 
Elymas, and the incestuous person at Corinth. (3) It was not an irrevocable sentence, 
for its remission depended upon the return of the oflTenders to faith and repentance. 
“ That they may be taught through chastisement not to blaspheme.” The design was 
the recovery of the oflenders ; but neither this Epistle nor the next throws any light 
upon the ultimate effect of the severe discipline inflicted by the apostle. — 0. 

Vers. 1, 2. — The Divine henediction. “Grace, mercy, and peace, from God our 
Father and Jesus Christ our Lord.” This is a trinity of blessing, fl'he gospel is to be 
preached as a new life, fl'his contrasts with vain jangling in the sixth verse. Some, 
had swervedi or literally turned aside, as an arrow that misses the mark. Paul '/peaks of 
“ (questions, rather than godly edifying which is in feith.” And there are questions 
mysterious, questions curious, which unregenerated hearts may discuss to the hindrance 

true religion, fl’his salutation of the young apostle begins, therefore, with a high 
spiritual tone : “ Grace, mercy, peace," 

L Who the oifts wtere fhok. “God our Father and Jesus Christ our Lord." 
But in the flrst verse Paul speaks of God as <mr Saviour, Notice this ; it is peculiar, 
and may keep us from confining ideas, of pity and tenderness to Christ alone. God is 
the Author of salvation. IJe sent his Bon to he the Saviour of the world. Here, then, we 
come to the Fountain-head of the river of grace. Paul cannot give grace, mercy, and 
peace ; they are from “ God our Father and Jesus Christ our Lord.” Paul was the 
ambassador of the gospel, not the author of it ; a prc?ack^‘r, not a priest. The priest 
never dies, because proud human nature never dies. Men like to say, “ through us." In 
after years, when Paul was dead, there might have come some teniptatirm to Timothy 
to gay, “ I derived my apostolate from, I stood next to, him.” But a salutation is not a 
consecration. 

II. YThat ARE THE GIFTS THEMSEEVF^? Emphatically Christian gifts. The 
motto would have been, “ Courage, skill, force.” The Athenian motto wtail 1 have been, 
“Pleasure, beauty, philosophy.” I, Qrace, God’s favour. The beautiful Divine nature 
leveaiii]^ itself on the cross as forgiveness, and in a life of tenderness, pity, andholins^s to 
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whieli the Christian is to be conformed. Grace 
^^■ord. It carries at its heart all that we mean by nS lovefinTss 
the fulfilment of the ancient prayer, “Let thJbeiutv of th^T it 

us.” 2. J/e,-q/. _ What a picture of cruelty we K 1 

theatrefs, its gladiators, its horrors on a Roman holidav ami ii- - V’’ * ampbi- 

Jemalogi«B®' SmSiSIS, tty ' 

true pt'ace— peace, not of condilion, but of cmismVn.>in w.rJ. 


When' we £v'’S Di£fTor pmpi. we “VliSt 'i 

end. , Chiuity, or love that is like^Golil ’own love L the eS tf a f V*? 

principle in its root and stem is to blossom into the hemul nf ri 

Christianity is a that it may be a zX It is not tollS "f 1“-^ 
niiml. We may bo fiery disputanis without beiii^ faithful soldi'-rs WpTT’ 
workers in the vineyard, without the faith whioh workeft by lo\ e EerhS 
not necessarily religion. There may be Church uiiiformitv f'lim-r-h 1 

tBsthetic ceremonial, and yet, so far as* Divine life is coneemo/ ii ^ haimony, and 

at all in the midst of it”\’et „s 

1. OHAHITY is HIGilliR THAN UNIFORMITY A7iHi ni • i.- -u 

uniformity, with Hildebrmid it meant -supremacy But 

the go-spei remains the same in .all ages.^ We L to ive C rS^and m 

to live m love, as Christ also loved u.s, and gave himself for ul “ 

a systena of severe outward drill, an obedient to outward rite Md^Vnit srtbeRomi^ 

Church in Spam, centuries ago forcibly converted the Moors bv rlaAiuo- ho in 

their faces, and so admitted them into the communion of the Chiiirh r|\ 

cannot be spread by a rough-and-re.ady “multitud km ” bVe ^ 

lier-sonal faith, and work in riie spirit of lov& “ 

IL Charity finds its image in God. We need not ask whf,i- iiu. ' int 

have seen it incarnaiod in the words and deeds of the Wist and i? ^fr 7^ 

“our sake.s” upon the cross. 1. It is not thelelflsh loveSh 
receives aflcotion, and tm-ns even a gift into barter and exchan'^e ° It is not tl 
love which will be .an almoner of bounty where there irnf'nrr'sonnl lir 
sufiering ; but it gives itself. 3. It is not the love of a passin<x duod vvlikh^minkters'in 
afiectionateways m times of high-wrought emotion: but a love wliivli i- Cnii f r i “ 
anoe with our faults, and is tiiumphant'over our faikleLLr So tt or ^ YY' 

cpmandment. Like himself if istharftv 
pid «e have readied the highest vision-point in Revelation, when wo see in irs siililiirifl 

o^bitraxy.but an unSf of the 

ror. 6.— Life’s inner springs. “ Out of a pure heart.” This is the soil in which thn 
heavenly grace grows, and this soil is essential to the purity and benntv nf t! 

is not enough to plant the seed ; we must tiU and Sftlm S. 

1. 1 ITlh HlhART IS THE TESTING-PLACE OF WHAT WTi' TTT.'Tr' T . , 

oniph.asis to the fact that “ the good man out of the good treasure of his hewtArm^s 
forth gtt d things.” There must be. pssion in all true life. As Mr. lUiskL tra^^ 
ihe entile object of true education is to make jieople not merely do the ri'dit Ainas’ 
but engog die right things; not merely industrious, but to love'iiidustry • not merely 
earned, but oove learning; not merely pure, but to love purity; nrt merely iuS but 

it is mo omy moialitj. liie hist and hast and closest trial-question to anv living ,mLl 
tm-e ^-What do you like? Tell me what you like, and ifil tell yfu what Z 
Exactly . So says the gospel. “ Out of tiw heart are the issues, of life • ” .“Asa man 
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tbrnketli in liis heart, so is he.” This is a true teaching, and may open up a new view of 
moral and spiritual life to the thoughtful mind. 

11. The heart is the revealing part of the true man. You must watoh life in 
its temper and spirit at all times and in ail places. You may be deceived by good actions. 
Mon may huikl almshouses and yet live so as to break hearts ; they may be courageous in 
confruiitiug tyrannies abroad, and 5 ^et live impure lives in the indulgence of besetting sins, 
'j'hink i>f this. Good actions do not make a good man; it is the good man that makes 
the good actions. A man may be beneiicent and give thousands to hospitals, or brave 
and "rescue drowning men from death, or patriotic and save a nation in perilous times, 
and yet lie may not liave the mind of Christ, and his heart may he unrenewed. A pure 
heart.” Wo all love pure things — the white marble, the raimwaslicd sky, the ]')eeriess 
alabaster, the sih'er u'ings of the dove. So Christ would have us all desire and seek the 
p>urc heart. — W. hi. B. 

Ver, 0 . — The f'-enEe of rectitude, “ And of a good conscience.” We here come to the 
ethical ivgif'u of rectitude, showing us how complete the gospel is, and how it stands 
rclateil to the whole of our complex nature. We notice here the connection of “good ” 
with conscience; let us sec what it means. May there be another conscience that is 
not good?: 

I, There may be the casuist’s conscience. We see this in the case of the scribes 
and Phadsees in the time of our Lord. The simple instincts of justice and mercy were 
perverted by ecclesiastical routine, and the min ut ice of legal ordinations. The^’’ overlaid 
the Law, wliich a]>pealc'd to the native instincts of conscience, by their traditions, whicli 
did not so appeal, and which were burdensome and troublesome. So in Luthier’s time the 
consciences of men were in the keeping of the priests, and an artificial and Jesuitical 
monality made even immorality sometimes expedient and lawful. IMen lost the native 
instiniits of right and wrong in obedience to an artificial and ecclesiastical code of morals; 
they -worried themselves about sins that were no sins, and they lost the consciousness 
that men may be sinners even when they are obedient sons of the Church, 

II. There may be the worldly conscience. This makes custom into a god. 
Conscience is ruled and regulated by what is expedient, or what society expects of men. 
They are pained at the sin which brings shame before men, but are not disconcerted at 
desires, emotions, and actions which are evil in the sight of God, It is a wonderful 
interesting study this — the relation of society to sin. ^For there are lash ion able vices 
and respectable sins wliich are heinous in the sight of God, but the conscience is at ease 
because the spirit of the age does not condemn them. How important, then, it is to 
keep conscience enlightened by the Word of God and invigorated by the Holy Ghost! 
The end of the commandment is in the best sense to make you a law unto yourself. It 
is important to have the Bible in our heads, but it is most important to have Christ 
enthroned in the tribunal of conscience within. — W. M. S. 

Ver. 6 . — The fthse7ire of hypocrisy, “And Mth unfeigned,” We all dislike .shams. 
Led by Carlyle, the English nation has lately heard many projdietic voices against 
them. We insist, in art, in dress, in manners, and in religion, on sincerity. Without 
this nothing is beautiful, because nothing is real. We hate feigned learning, feigned 
skill, Ligned culture, and feigned superiority. The apostle tells us here that faith 
must be unfeigned. isTow, if the end of the commandment is love, the argument isS this, 
that the faith which i*^- to be -worked by such a glorious inspiration of charity must be- 
an honest, earnest, real laith. 

I. We must believe in humanity before we can love men. Believe, that is, that 
there is an ideal of Go<l in every man ; that underneath his depravity and degradation 
there is a moral nature which may be renewed, and a life which may be transfigureii 
into the glory of Christ. For man’s conscience was made to know the truth, lus heart 
to feel it, and his will to be guided and energized by it. If we think ctf men cynically 
or contemptuously, then there will be no earnest eiforts to save that ivhich is lost. 

II. \\ E MUST BELIEVE IN THE POWER OF ChRIST AND HIS CROSS, OR WE SHALL 
HOT BE ENTHUSIASTIC IN PREACHING THEM. No doubter can he a good piTacher. Men 
know and feel the power of ardent faith. The arrow will miss tlie mark if the Ir^nd ol 
the archer shakes, or distrusts its weapon. The one great elexqent of success is unfeignad 
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faitli— a faitli wMcb. says, I believed, and therefore Lave I spoken.” There may be a 
variable faith, like that of the Yicar of Bray’s, which believed anything— Romanistic, 
Rationalistic, or Evangelical — for the sake of position. But the mask soon drops, and 
men, instead of receiving the truth, despise the false teacher. “ We believe and are sum 
that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God,” is the essential basis of a trun 
ministry. Such a faith will be touched with enthusiasm like imto his who said, “ God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ 

III. We must believe in a vital sense so as to live our belief. An unfeigned 
faith is one’ that we practise ourselves ; one that fills every channel of our being — our 
ethical life, our idiilantliropies, our missionary endeavours, our home joys and sanctities. 
There is a foith which is merely dogmatic — which holds fast the Christian doctrines, but 
fails to translate them into life. The atonement itself, so august and awful, must ever 
stand alone as a Divine sacrifice ; but its moral efiVct is to be liuerl “ W e thus judge, that 
if One died for ail, then were all dead ; and that we who live should not henceforth liva 
unto ourselves, but unto him who died for us and rose again.” Faith is not to be a wax- 
work fruit — something artificial and unreal — but the living vine, of which Christ is the 
root.— W. M. S. 

Yer, 11. — A gospel of glory, "According to the glorious gospel.” These are the 
words of a true enthusiasm. St. Paul gloried in the gospel. We may read it, however, 
as in the Revised Version, "According to the gospel of the glory of God.” Either way the 
glory of it fills the heart of the apostle with intense rapture. No good work is done 
without enthusiasm. The great Italian artists — men like Angelico, Fra Bartolomeo, and 
Michael Angelo — associated heaven wuth earth in their work, and did it, not for mere 
pay, but for great ideal results. So also great apostles and reformers, like Paul, Wicklifie, 
and Luther, were enthusiasts. But all healthy enthusiasm is inspired by reality and 
truth. Some men have made shipwreck of religion because they lost the compass of 
the Yford of God ; and others, dependent on feeling alone, have wandered, being led by 
the ignisfatum of imagination alone. 

L "Paul sees in himself what the gospel can bo. “Take mef he says; "I was 
before a persecutor, and injurious.” What could account for such a change as is embodied 
in the man who from Saul became Paul ? No theory of moral dynamics can stand, that 
suggests he lifted himself into so great a change. Neither could the Hebrew Church of 
that age, which was coldly ritual, sterile, and barren, " This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of 
whom I am chief, Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Christ 
'Jesus might show forth all long-xsufiering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter 
believe on him to life everlasting.” No man can be iso ardent about a cure as he who 
lias tried a physician ; no man admires the great artist so much as he who has tested 
Ids own feeble powers. And now " what the Law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending his own Son,” had done, and done in Paul : he is a 
proof of the gospel beibre he becomes a preacher of it. 

IL Paul gives a new" significance to the word " glory.” On his lips glory takes 
a new meaning. He had seen the glories of the Caisars, who raised their thrones on 
hecatombs of "human lives, and filled their courts with unbounded luKuries and lusts. 
Surrounded by soldiers and courtesans, their glory was in their sliame. He had seen the 
glories of the arcliitects, sculptors, and artists, at Athens, Corinth, and Rome. But the 
glory of vehich he s;^xjke was in a life that gave itself — that came, not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and that on the cross died for the sins of the whole world. It 
was the glory of goodness, the glory of compassion, the glory of self-sacrifice. 

Ill, Paul rejoices to tell the good news of this glory. It is the glorious 
gospel, or the glorious " good news” for all men — Greek and Jew, barbarian and Scythian, 
bond and free. How simple a thing it seems — “ good news ” I and yet it is speech that 
moves the world I Homer is remembered, when the military heroCxS of Greece are for- 
gotten, Songs live longer than thrones. This good news was of a Christ who had died 
and risen, and wms working then in the hearts of men. Paul lived long enough to plant 
Churches, and to show that the cross could turn men "from darkness to light, and from 
the p<;^ver of Satan unto God.” He could show them not only the root, but the tre< , ; 
not only the- seed, but the flower. It was good news in relton to man himself— to 
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pre-fcnt history* and his cverhKting destiny. The gospel had made life dcr^irahle, and 
chcched the ialsa euthanasia of Romm suicide; and it had spread a great sky of immor- 
tality above men’s heads, so that to live was Christ, and to die was gain. — W. M. S. 

Ver. 11. — The w^Ure of God, Of the blessed God.^’ Prove that the gospel comes 
from Goil, and it must be blessed; for God is blessed in himself. His nature is light, 
which is always bciiutifui; and love, which is always beneficent. 

I. Tins IS A DESCRIPTION OF THE BiviNE NATURE. Xot of some of tlift attributes 
of that nature, hut of the very heart and centre of it. Kot the Omnipotent, the 
Omnipresent, the Omniscient; but the Blessed! Look at nature! S!udy its purity, 
iis ham u^ny, its exquisite adaptations of provision and plenty to the varied wants of all 
living tilings, show that God is not a Being of mere power or wisdom, luP One whose 
works arc very goo<], One wdio wished his creatures to share in his own blcssoilness. 1. 
Look ai his reuelation. Do we want beatitudes? Duty turned to joy? We find the 
way of poa< 3 e and rest and joy in obedience to his will. 2. Look at the Christ hirtiself. 
Blessed wit] 1 in, amid all outward forms of tempitation and all endurances of trial. ‘‘ That 
my joy may remain in you, and that your joy may he full.” 3. Look at the cross. Designed 
to" inake atonement, to reconcile man to God, and so to renew his image \N’itiim, and 
to maisc man understand that separation from God w%as the root-cause of all liis misery. 
The gospel is not only a revelation of doctrine ; it is an unfolding of the Divine nature, 
into which we may be changed “ from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

IL This is the unique revelation of the gospel. False religions give x>rommence 
to aspects of power, and merge into dreads. The gospel alone shows that God is Love. 
And in revealing the blessed nature of God in his Son, it has shenvn us tliat evil is 
misery because it is another nature. Life apart from God is death — death to peace, purity, 
harmony, holiness. Men have in their exp-rience testified to this. All is vanity apart 
from him. Over all life may bo inscribed, “ Niliil sine Deo ” — Nothing without God.” 
Bo Christ would lead ns t<> the Father, unite us loith the Father, and transform us into 
the likeness of the Father — One who is the Ihssedd.'n.d. only Potentate, the King of kings, 
and Lord of lords. — AV. M. S, 

Yer. 11 . — Trustees of the truth, Which was committed to my trust.” Here 
Paul speaks of the preacher of this glorious gospel as a trustee. It is not a gospel of 
merely personal salvation; it is not designed to awaken only moral and spiritual 
admiration for its teachings ; nor for the culture of immortal happiness, so far as we are 
ourselves alone concerned. 

I. The gospel is ours in trust. Water is sweet, but others are pi-rishing with 
thirst. The open sky is beautiful, but others are in prison. Peace is restful, but 
others are in pnin. What do you think in earthly matters of fraudulent or neglectful 
trustees? You rank them amongst the very worst of men. How many sons and 
daughters of the careful and the prudent have been ruined through the long years by 
negligent trustees I 

IL The gospel affects all trusteeships. Its spirit is to pervade ail that we 
have and are. Men are coming to see that knowledge, skill, wealth, are not only 
to be enjoyed for personal gratification, but to be used for the uplifting and bettering of 
otliers. These will, and always must be, “our own;” but wc are to look also “on the 
things of others.” Do not fence in the park of your life, but act the steward of its 
beauties and its joys. Rights of possession there are, and yet responsibilities of posses- 
sion too. Look at Christ. 1. Ho knew" the secret of blessedness, and came to earth 
revejxl it. 2. He knew the grandeur of human nature, and came to live in it and to 
restore it, 3. He knew the mastery that evil had over us, and he came to break the 
fetters. 4. He knew that sin separated US from God, and he came to die, “ the just for 
the unjust, to bring us unto God.” Our captains at sea are guardians of life, and bravely 
db they do their duty. Our soldiers are trustees of a nation’s honour, and never have 
failed in the great crises of her life. And our great citizen-fellowships are trustees of 
broad rivers, open commons, and the health and well-being of the poor, and have striven 
to protect their interests. As Christians we are each aiuf all trustees of the gospel It 
is no mere ecclesiastical privilege ; for, alas ! ecclesiastics have too often been trustasesonly 
of their OWE rights, or the rights of their special Churches. We are all trustee# of 
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glorious gospel of the blessed God, and woe be to any of us who shirk our responsibilities 
or idly neglect our trust 1 — W. M. S. 

Ver. 1Q, — Ihtma7i wreckage, “Some have made shipwreck.’* Words sound 
differently to different men. Language is a “ word-picture,” and we must see the 
facts before we uniierstaud the word. Paul chooses a metaxhor ax>])Ued to character, 
which is so terrible when applied to disasters at sea. Many a beautiful vessel has 
aiTestcd tl;|e gaze of admiring spectators as she spread her sails to the favouring breeze, 
and breasted the waters like a thing of life. But, on another shore, iier shivered timbers 
and her shattered prow liave been washed up as the wreckage of a ooco gallant ship, her 
lialf-dofaced name the only testimony to her fate. So Paul had seen men wrecked on 
the breakers of self-indulgence, vice, and folly. Paul associated loss of character with 
loss of faith. “Holding faith, and a good conscience ; which some liaving x>ut away 
have made shipwreck.” 

I. Shipwreck sometimes comes at the very gommickcement of the voyage. 
Th ship scarcely leaves the river before she runs aground. 'Phere has been too nitjch 
seir-contidence, and the Divine .Pilot has not had the ship in hand. 

II. Shipwreck sometimes comes at the close of the voyage, ivhen the ship is 
almost home ; when from the masthead land was almost in sight. But the watch has 
not been kept. In the voyage of life we may have the cross on the llag, and the chart 
in the cabin, and the compass on the deck ; but we sleep, as do others, and we are 
wrecked with the land almost in sight. 

III. Shipwreck affects the very highest elements of otir BEiKa. “A good 
conscience,” the sweetest meal to vdiich ever a man sat down ! The sublirnest music, 
which no Beethoven or Mendelssohn can approach ! The noblest heritage that a Moses 
could sacrilice hlgypt for I A conscience cleansed by Christ's blood, enlightened by the 
Word of God, and (juickened by the Holy Ghost, “A good conscience !” Wealth cannot 
purchase it, envy canm.it steal it, poverty cannot harm it, and nought but sin can denude 
it of its crown. It is the strength of the confessor’s endurance, tlm lustre of the suf- 
ferer’s countenance, the peace of the martyr’s heart. “ A good conscience.” Wreck that^ 
and all is lost ; and the sun of the moral firmament sets in darkness. — W. M. S. 

Vers. 1 — 11. — Inirod-ncUon, 1. Bender. “Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus according 
to the cominaudiuent of God our Saviour, and Chri.st Jesus our PTope.” It is usual for 
Paul to hegiu his letters by taking the designation of apof^Ue. He thus claimed to 
write, and to order ecclesiastical afiairs, under , infallible diivctiou. In thus writing to 
Timothy, who had no special need of being reminded of his authority, he %voiihl seem 
to give an official character to the letter. While he claimed aiitho.rity, it was, at the same 
time, as hiniself hchnging to Christ Jesus, Hot satisfied with Btating to vdiom he belonged 
in the authority he exercised, he further traces his apostlesliip, not, as in ]‘}revious Epistles, 
up to its primal source in the will of God, but more immediately to the rommundment 
of God or actual appointment after his conversion. He received liis a])pointmGnt from 
Ood oar Sarlour — a designation of God which in the Kew Testameut is ]K‘culkir to the 
yiastoral Epistles. It is introduced here as cariying with it the ohVujalion on the part of 
Paul and Timothy to be the bearers of the Divine salvation to their fellctw-mon. lie 
also received his appointment from Christ Jesus, whom he thus, the second time in 
the short space, introduces. By Christ, as acting for God, all appointments are made. 
The seven stars, f.e. Christian ministers, are held by him in his right hand; and he has 
the whole ordering of their locality and time of service. In this scc<.>nd introduction of 
his name he is designated our Hope, i.e. he from whom the appointed have their reward, 
and in whom it subsists. 2. To whom addressed. “Unto Timothy, my true eliild in Mth.’* 
Hot according to the flesh, but in the sphere of faith, was Timothy Ins child. Thus he 
is accustomed to regard his converts; he is both father and mother to them. We may, 
therefore, conclude that Timothy, though of godly parentage and witli godly InfluenC<^ 
■working efficaciously in him, owed, it to Paul’s instnimrntality that he was converted 
to Christimniy. It was in Lystra, a city of Lycaonin, on Paul’s second visit, that 
Timothy joined him as his assistant. He was his true child, not only in his- being 
his <? 5 >nvert., but in his having th^' evidence, of that in his being after the same stamp 
•^like-minded, as he is called in Phii» .'Mp2'D ;, one who seemed ■ mstinctivelj to enter 
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into lus views nnd plans, and therefore, we may say, the ideal of an assistant 3. 
Sdtdition, “Orace, raercy, ]')eace, from God the Father and Christ Jesus our Lord,’* 
The insertion of mercy in the salutation is a peculiarity of the Epistles to Timothy. 
There is invoked grace on him as nnworthy, mercy on him as exposed to suffering, peace 
on him as the result of his being graciously and mercifully dealt with. The Source 
from which the blessing is invoked is God the Father, It is to the fatherly feeling in 
Oed — that which is highest in his nature, and with which redemption originated— tliat 
* our appeal is to bo made ior saving blessingvS for ourselves and for our friends. In the 
thought of Christ as the second Source of blessing, Paul finds ocension for "the third 
introduction of the name of Christ. He is thought of as our Lord, Le. the sovereign 
Dispenser of the saving blessings in his Father’s house, of which there are enough 
and to sp>are. 

1, CiiAUGic DEVOLVED ON TiMOTiiY. “ As I cxhortcd thee to tarry at Ephesus, 
when I was going into Macedonia, that thou mightest charge certain men not to teach 
a different doctrine, neither to give heed to fables and endless genealogies, the which 
minister fpiestionings, ratlier than a dispensation of God which is in faith; so do 1 
% 0 'W.^’ The time of the journey into Macedonia would seem to be after the first 
ij uprisen ment at Rome, beyond the period included in the Acts of the Apostle-^. This 
brings the date of the Epistle well on to the close of the apostle’s life. If this is correct, 
then Paul’s confident anticipation of never again being in Ephesus was not verified. 
For it is here mentioned as his point of departure for Macedonia. He would have taken 
'J'imothy with him ; but there were manifestations in the Church at Ephesus which 
necessitated him to Leave him behind. There w^ere certain persons not otherwise 
characterized, who taught a diOerent doctrine, i,e, dUierent from the gospel as preached 
by Paul. It could not be called a dilTerent gospel as in the Galatian Churches ; it was 
rather something taught by itself which tended to frustrate the ends of the gOvSpeL 
3 1 was a giving heed to fables and endless genealogies. We come upon inciinent G msticAsm 
here, of which we have already seen traces in the Epistle to the Colo.‘'Sians. This is 
best known as Eastern mysticism Jii contact with Christianity. But there seems reason 
to believe that there was a prior contact of ICastern mysticism with Judaism in the 
form of Fssenism, This has many elements in common with Gno^ticism; the peculiarity 
is that it is Jewish materials that are thrown into the mystic form. A groat feature 
in Gnosticism is the interposing of mtermediute agencies, to account for the creation of 
the world, supposed to be evil, so that God could not come into immediate contact with 
it in its creation. What were afterward known as ajons or emanations, in the Epistle to 
the Culo-^sians are called angels. Here the interminable genealogies found in rabbinical 
speculations are associated with the intermediate agencies. God created a being at 
a certain remove from himself, with a name which they were in a position to give. 
This being created another at a further remove from G<xl, who also was named. The 
object was to come dowm to the. name of one who was bad enough to create the world ; . 
but it was difficult to know where to stop. Upon these genealogies ingenuity was 
exercised; but, as there was nothing of the element of certainty in them, they only 
ministered questionings or disputings as to the names. What Tioiothy was to direct 
his efibrts io was to set forth the dispensation of God vAiich is in faith, i.e. the Divine 
order of things, as seen partly in creation and specially in redemption, in which faith 
can lay hold on certa nty. By faith we understand that the worlds have been framed 
by the word of God, so that wliat is seen hath not been made out of th ngs \sinch do 
appear.” By nuth also we uudemtand that Infinite Love has in Christ Jesas provided 
a full atonement fur our sins. 

IL The end of the chauge. ** But the end of the charge is love.” The link of 
connection is the charge to be given by Timothy to the false teachers. The thought 
which foi]<nvs is, these teachers missing the atm of what is charged on them. We have 
here, then, not the end aimed at in others, as the end of the ])hysician is health (which 
is Ellicott’s idea), but plainly the end aimed at in what is charged on the teacher. The 
words are suitable to one who is receiving a charge. What is the end of what I charge 
on youV” says the giver of the charge; “it is that you have your being filled wiih love.” 
This is the qualification of the healer of the body: he must be thoroughly intereLed in 
the recovery of his patients. So it may be said to bo the main qualification of the 
healer of the soul: he must be thoroughly interested in the spiritual health oflhose 
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who are committed to his care. 1. The love of the teacher must he associated mih pure 
dements^ “ Out of a pure heart.” He must have, mingled with his affection, and giving 
character to it, an antipathy to sin in every fonn, to unreality, to superficiality; and 
a passion for holiness in every form, for reality, for depth. 2. The love of the teacher 
must he associated with conscientiousness^ “ And a good conscience.” He must have, 
in the first place, a conscience that faithfully witnesses to his duty, to the methods he 
should follow in his work, to the forms of service his love for the people should take. 
And he muist have, in the second place— which is also included in the scriptural idea of 
a good conscience — the approval of his own mind, the consciousness that he is using ail 
diligence in carrying out his ideas of duty, in following his methods, in his endeavours 
to he serviceable. 3. The love of the teacher must he fed from the highest Source. And 
faith unfeigned.” His faith brings him into contact with an invisible Saviour, by whom 
he is elevated in his whole spirit as a teacher, at the fountain of whose love his love 
is fed, and not only in intensity hut in all that it needs of purity and direction. Only 
his faith must he unfeigned ; for if it is not in his life, if it is only as a mask, then 
he can only come into contact with his own imaginings, hy which certainly he cannot 
he elevated, from which source his love cannot properly be fed. 

in. The end missed. From which things some having swerved have turned aside 
unto vain talking ; desiring to be teachers of the Law, though they understand neither 
what they say, nor whereof they confidently affirm ” The end was missed by the false 
teachers. They did not hit the purity of motive, conscientiousness, unfeignedness of 
faith, that should have given character to their affection. Being thus incapable of 
profitable discourse, they turned aside unto vain talking.” They gave themselves out^ 
to he “ teachers of the Law,” i.e. the Mosaic Law, especially the Law of the ten com- 
mandments, afterward referred to in detail. But they were doubly disqualified- They 
were confused in what they said. They were, therefore, different from the teachers of 
the Law who were opposed in the Churches of Galatia. For these were not chargeable 
with incoherencies; they knew well enough what they said in seeking to subvert' 
Christian liberty. We are rather to think of mystical interpretation of the Law. They 
were further disqualified in not understanding their subject, viz. the Law; the confidence 
of their affirmations being in proportion to the extent of their ignorance. 

lY. Use of the Law. **But we know that the Law is good, if a man use it lawfully, 
as knowing this, that law is not made -for a righteous man, but for the lawless and 
unruly, for the ungodly and sinners, for the unholy and profane, for murderers of fathers 
and murderers of mothers, for man-slayers, for fornicators, for abusers of themselves with 
men, for mcn-stealers, for liars, for false swearers, and if there be any other thing contrary 
to tiie sound doctrine.” The apostle begins by laying down a proposition about the 
Law which no one would be disposed to controvert. It was a boon from Heaven if used 
according to its intention. In the next proposition he indicates the intention of the 
law as coming under the intention of all law. His position is, that law is not made for 
a righteous man. Let us think of the relation in which a good man stands to the 
laws of his country. In one sense, indeed, he is under them; but in another and 
higher sense he is above them, and moves along his course with conscious freedom, 
as if he scarcely knew of their existence. For what is the object of such laws but 
to prevent, under severe penalties, the commission of crime? Crime, however, is already 
the object of his abhorrence; he needs no penalties to keep him from it. He would 
never harm the person or property of a neighbour, though there were not a single 
enactment in the statute-book on the subject. His own love of good and hatred of evil 
keep him in the path of rectitude, not the fines, imprisonments, or torfures which the 
law hangs around the path of the criminal. The law was not made for Mm As truly 
can it be said that the Law of the ten commandments is not made for the Christian, 
who is' the righteous man. For heris justified by the faith of Christ, i.e. he is regarded 
as having fulfilled the whole Law in Christ. What more, then, has the Law to do with 
Mm? And further, so far as he answers to the conception of a Christian, he is 
Sanctified ‘by the faith of Christ. He is in Christ as the Source of his holiness. He; 
has got beyond the discipline of ' the Law, inasmuch ae' he has got it already in his' 
heart. Thus does the ap>ostle- take the' ground from under the would-be teachers of the 
Lawi whose positkin woiild be^ that ’thd Law mj^tlcally interpreted was 
putting tfie otwtx of TM Law ia’'niai!e’ 
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persons, of many classes are mentioned. These are grouped with reference to the 
two tables of the Law. Under the head of breakers of the first table, Le, the imrighteous 
toward God, are given six classes in pairs. There are the lawless a7id unruly. With 
aggravation, they refuse to be under law, making their own pleasure their law. 
There are the ungodly and sinmrs. They have thrown oif all awe of God. There are 
the unhdy and profane. Instead of being consecrated to God, they trample on holy 
tbings. Jf the division of commandments had been followed, the classes would have 
been deniers of God, idolaters, the profane, sabbath-breakers. Generally, Ih is disregard 
of what is Divine that is brought out under this head. Under the second head, of 
breakers of the second table, i.e. the unrighteous toward man, are given eight classes, 
six of them in pairs. Hero the division of commandments is follow'ed. There are 
murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers. “Smiters” is preferred by some. These 
are the breakers of the fifth commandment with the greatest aggravation. Kext by 
itself stands the class of man-slayers. These are the breakers of the sixth commandment. 
^J'here are fornicators and abusers of themselves ivith men. These workers of abomina- 
tion are the breakers of the seventh commandment. Next by itself stands the class 
of men-stcalers. The apostle puts the man-stealer as the most flagrant of all breakers of 
the eighth commandment. No theft of a man s goods can be compared with that most 
atrocious act which steals the man himself, and robs him of that free will which is the 
first gift of his Creator. And of this crime all are guilty who, whether directly or 
indirectly, are engaged in, or uphold, from whatever pretence, the making or keeping 
of slaves. There are liars and false swearers. These are the breakers of the ninth 
commandment. He does not go on to the breakers of the tenth commandment, 
but concludes with the greatest inclusiveness, “ And if there be any other thing 
contrary to the sound doctrine” (i.e. not morbid, as the teaching of the mystical 
interpreters). The apostle’s position is that the Law is made for all these unrighteous 
persons. But for things being in an abnormal state there would not have been the 
writing down of so plain duties in the ten commandments, especially in the form, 
“ Thou shalt not.” The Law is made for sinners, in being intended to hold up before 
them a proper representation of righteousness, by wbicli, if they are convicted, they 
should also feel shut up to the righteousness which is by faith. Has the Law, then, 
no use for the Christian? Only in so far as he is not Christianized. It is of use 
in keeping him under grace as the source of his security and happiness. And it is of 
use in so far as it holds up a representation of righteousness that reaches beyond his 
attainment. The truth is well brought out in one of the symbolical books of the 
Lutherans. ‘‘ Although the Law was not made for the righteous (as the apostle testifies, 
1 Tim. i. 0), yet this is not to be understood as if the righteous might live without law ; 
for the Divine Law is written upon their hearts. The true and genuine meaninij, 
therefore, of Paui's words is, that the Law cannot bring those who have been reconciled 
to God through Christ under its curse, and that its restraint cannot be irksome to the 
renewed, since they delight in the Law of God after the inner man. But believers are 
not completely and perfectly renewed in this life ; and though their sins are covered 
by the absolutely perfect obedience of Christ, so as not to be imputed to believers to 
their condemnation, and tboug;h the mortification of the old Adam and the renovation 
in the spirit of their mind has been begun by the Holy Spirit, yet the old xldam still 
remains in nature’s powers and affections.” 

Y. Accordancb with the gospel. ** According to the gospel of the glory of the 
blessed God, which was committed to my trust.” The gospel may be presented either 
in relation to man, or in relation to God. In relation to man, the gospel is manifold. 
It is a gospel of peace ; it quiets the guilty conscience. It is a gospel of purity ; it 
purifies the heart. It is a gospel of comfort; it i|nparts to us a strong consolation 
under all the ills of this life. It is a gospel of hope ; it opens up to us beyond this 
bounded life the boundless prospect of the life everlasting. In relation to God, too, the 
gospel is manifold. It is the gospel of a righteous God ; it is a satisfaction of Divine 
justice. ^ It is the gospel of a gracious God ; it is an overflow of Divine mercy and 
compassion. It is the gospel of a wise God; it is the application of Divine intelligence 
to a very difficult problem. It is the gospel of an almighty God; it is an agency 
charged with Divine power. It is here the gospel, not of a righteous God, not of a 
« gracious God, not of a wise Godj not of an almighty God, but of a blessed God^ And 
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In this connection it is put forward as embodying the glory of the blessed God, ®*The 
gospel of the glory of the blessed God.” Such are the words of Paul, the great gospel 
jireaclier, to his pmpil Timothy. Consider, in the first place, how it belongs to the 
blessed Cf od to communicate his blessedness ; and, in the second place, how the gospel 
is a communication of the glory of the blessedness of God. First, then, lioio it lelongs 
to the blessed God to communicate his blessedness. The blessed God ” is an uncommon 
conception^ in Scripture, We indeed; hnd — ^‘‘Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed?”'* “The Creator, who is blessed for ever;” “God blessed for ever.” But 
“ blessed ” there is adorable, worthy to be praised ; literally, “ worthy to be well 
spoken of.” It is the word which conveys an ■ acknowledgment of God’s claim to 
undivided worship. Whereas “blessed” here is equivalent to “happy” as applied 
to us. God is said to he blessed, as we are said to be happy. And seeing “blessed” 
is used in a totally different sense in Scripture, the “ happy God ” would best convey 
the sense here. And we see no reason why we should not say that God is happy, 
%Yh.en in the original the word which is apjilied to God is the same which is applied 
to man. There is only one other place in Scripture where God is said to be 
thus blessed; and, noticeably, it is in this same Epistle: “Tbe blessed and only 
Potentate ; ” literally, “ the happy and only Potentate.” It is as if the inspired writer 
consciously supplied a want. It had never been said that God was happy. So twice he 
introduces this conception into this late Epistle. And it is to be regretted that in the 
Eevised Version “happy” has not been substituted for “blessed” in the two places. 
The blessedness of God is not different in kind from ours. If there is any deep calm 
in our minds, that is the same with the calm of God. If any true thrill of joy passes 
through our hearts, that is the same which X3asses through the heart of God. But 
blessedness is God’s in aw^aythat it is not ours. We are only blessed in Mm -who 
gave us being, and for whom we have being. And ours is a blessedness that can he 
added to. We are finite, and there will always be, in the fact of our finitiidc, a desire 
to be more blessed. But God is self-blessed. We think of this by means of the con- 
ception of God existing far a-way in a past eternity, when there was yet no other 
intelligence, not even the faintest reflection of his glory in any created object, and as 
happy then as now when he has peopled a universe. Such a thought is not bearable 
by us, and God has not asked us to dwell upon it ; and we would say that, while we 
may be forced thus to think of Godhead as self-poised, or resting in self, we may at 
the same time be allowed to dwell upon the for more pleasing thought of the Three 
Persons of the Godhead as resting in one another. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
happj?' Ill one another’s society and fellowship. It will he felt that that thought, which 
is denied to the Unitarian, greatly relieves the thought of a God isolated, in his blessed- 
ness, away before and out of time. Still the fact remains, that as the one God is 
infinitely blessed, so also he is blessed in himself. As there is in his boundless 
being no void of blessedness to fill up, no jarring note to correct, so there can be no 
desire to make himself more blessed. But it perfectly consists with that that he should 
desire to make others blessed. This is in keeping with what we find among men. It 
is true of the miserable man that he is selfish. It is there that he is wrong, at the 
very commencement. In the very act of enclosing himself, or in the habit of keeping 
himself enclosed within his own shell, he shuts himself out from blessedness. lie does 
not go out to God. At every approach and overture of God, he draws back further 
within himself. His sin is that he will keep within himself, and will not go out in 
confession and desire and faith toward God. And so God does not bless him. He 
doep not go out in love to God’s creatures, and so these do not bless him. And thus, 
shutting himself out from blessedness, his tendency is to grudge blessedness to others* 
Ho has a secret joy in misfortitie. He could see a funeral pall drawn over all that is 
fair in nature. He would have the smile to vanish from our countenance. He would 
have sweet voices hnshed. He would have all things brought down to his own dull 
level. And, worst outcome of all — yet w^e would say a necessary outcome — 
grudges even God his blessedness. His feeling is that, being miserable himself, he 
could see God less happy than he is. The hap];>y man, on the other hand, is unselfish. 
It is being open that he comes to be happy. He goes out to God in meek ahae..a- 
tion of self, and so God blesses him, ,, He goes out to God’s creatures in delight and 
gratitude and mercy, and so he receives cqxitrihatiotis to Ms happiness on every side. 
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How, just as^ the miserable man would have a miserable world around him, so the 
happy man would have a happy world around him. He would distribute happiness 
most lavishly. He would admit all to a share of it. He would have all to be liappy as 
he is happy. “ I would to God,” said Paul to Agrippa, “ that not only thou, but also 
all that hear me this day, were both almost and altogether such as I am, except these 
bonds/^ The happy man is magnanimous ; he wishes ill to no one ; he invokes blessing 
ev.en upon his enemies. Out of his own heart of blessedness there seems to rise the 
desire to make others blessed. And so, although God can have no desire to malte him- 
self more blessed, yet, being full of blessedness himself, he desires to make others blessed. 
Creation may bo taken as an expression of that desire on the part of God, Creation 
is just God Sowing out in blessedness. It is God saying, “Let me not keep my blessed- 
ness to myself ; let others be blessed with me.” What purpose in creation can we con- 
ceive into which that does not enter? It is true that we are created to give praise to 
God; but that is more from our side. From God’s side, it is perhaps better to say 
that he created us, not so much that he might receive our praise, as that we might 
receive his blessedness. God, we may suppose, would not have created for the mere 
purpose of creating, however pleasurable that is to him. Heither would he have 
created merely to have a sphere for the exercise of his power. What to him were 
empty worlds in which to store up his power, through which at will to roll the thunder 
of his power? Heither would he have created for the mere pleasure of working accord- 
ing to a plan, or of having the marvels of his. wisdom set forth before him. What to 
him w-ere the clothing matter with plants and trees, touching each minutest part with 
his plastic hand, and varying every form? The blessed God created, not to have 
pleasure himself, but to give pleasure. It was that, we think, that moved him to create. 
And therefore he made living creatures— creatures capable of receiving pleasure. And 
he cared for having nothing in the world which was not to bless them. From the 
tiniest insect that dances out its lifetime in a summer sun, through all the orders of 
living beings up to man himself, invested with lordship, he has only one design — to 
make existence pleasurable to his creatures. True, there is evil in the world, reaching 
down from man to the other creatures which necessarily share with him his earthly 
lot. But there is reason for the evil ; and the evil, it is to be observed, is not in the 
creation. It has been induced on an all-good creation. In no case does God as a final 
end make a being to inflict pain on it. And even as it is, with the evil introduced into 
our world, who wull say that God intends our destruction ? It would have been a very 
different world if there had been the shadowing forth of any such intention. It is of 
things as they are that Paul says, taking a broad retrospective view of God’s dealings 
in providence, “ He left not himself without witness, in that he did good, and gave us 
rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” He 
would not continue to make provision for our support, did he mean our destruction. 
And not only does he make provision for our support, but he gives lis ah things richly to 
enjoy. He gives us food, and the other necessaries of life in abundance. And not only 
so, but he gives us many things for the mere pleasure of them. He arranges ohjects in 
nature with a regard to beauty. He richly colours them ; he fioods them with a kindly 
light. He gives us flowers ; he gives us the song of birds. He gives us rainbows and 
sunsets, and clouds of many a form. And he curtains the earth, that he may show 
us the glory of the starry heavens. And aiU these things' he gives us chiefly as luxuries. 
We say, then, that even in nature God testifies to his desire, to his intention to 
make us happy. Even in nature, which has been spoken of as ** red in tooth and 
claw with ravin,” Gbd gives us the promise bf the coming gospel. Consider, in the 
second place, how ths gospel ' is a eo^rm%m\tio% of the ghnj of the blessedness <f Uod, 
We remark (1) that this iS; true' of the' gospel, if we consider who are made blessed % it 
It is a gospel of biess^ness to us. It does mot need to be proved that we are not in 
the state for which God in tended us. We do hot bear the impress of the blessed God. 
The lark mounts up on wings of joy to the sky. Sotig seems to be of its very nature. 
And as sooh as it has got strength of wing, if mounts up and pours out its song. We 
could scarcely think of a lark in a summer day, hiding itself away from the light and 
refusing to shag. ’ But it is not so natural for us to be happy. We are accustomed to 
nfi-sery. We 'db not expect men to be highly joyous. We do not expect to be 
musical to the height of their nature. We expect a certain depression, a cerMn note 
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(jf sadness in all their \Yhat better confession could tliere be that we are miserable ? 
Wc arc sadly out of tune. Who can bring joy out of us? Now, bore Comes in the 
gos})el to make us happy. God could have made others happy. If there had not been 
enough, he could have created more, and poured out his happiness upon them. But 
m; here are a few miserable beings. Out of the hundred sheep, here is one that 
has strayed away in the wilds and haunts, of beasts of prey. Oat of the countless 
myriads that are in G<xL’s universe, here are a few that are miserable. And the blessed 
God says, I would make them happy; I would bring back joy to tlieir hearts; I would 
pour out my blessedness on them.^* As if one more philanthropic than the rest should 
say, “ I will nut go to the homes of peace and health and plenty, and try to make those 
already ble.-sed doubly blessed ; but I will go to the prisons, and to the hospitals, 
and to the alleys, and, wherever I see suffering, I will attempt to relieve it.*^ Glorious 
g )spel, then, that has respect to us who are miserable ! But far more glorious, if it is 

0 >nsidered how we arc miserable. We are miserable by our own act. In our folly and 
sin, we have thrown away blessedness. .We have sold it for a mess of pottage. 
Strange it is, yet it is truly none other than this, that we have willed our own misery. 
And, having guiltily willed our own misery, God, we can suppose, might have willed 
it too. He might have said, 1 have made all my creatures for happiness ; but these— 
these whom I have honoured above others — they will not have it ; they have spurned 
it away from them, and so by their own act, not by my wish, they are rniseralde-” 
But glorious gospel, in spite of our sin, the blessed God willed our happiness. And in 
Ms compassions he said, I will raise tlxem out of their misery.” And so Ms language 
now is, 1 have no pleasure in your misery.” Thrice to this effect he speaks in Ezekiel : 
“Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should die? saith the Lord God;” “For 

1 have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God ; ” “ Say unto 
them that pine away in their sins, As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked.” Here, then, is our glorious gospel. The blessed God, the 
Fountain of blessedness, wishes you to be blessed. Whoever you are that are unhappy, 
that are pining away in your sins, that are afraid of eternal misery, believe it, that 
is not according to God’s heart. To the most wretched, woe-begone, sin-distracted 
soul on the face of the earth, we are warranted in the Name of the happy God to s^y — 
Be happy. We remark (2) the gospel is glorious, if we consider the means hy which we 
are made hlemd. If creation was pleasing to God, it was also easy. He had simply 
to wall the existence of liappy creatures. But he had to do more than will us sinners 
to be happy. We look upon a great city; we think by what means it has been fcuiit 
up; ave think of the incalculable labour that has been spent upon it. We think how 
generations of men have toiled hard at it, with what anxiety they have contrived, 
with what patience and endurance they have laid stone upon stone, and added house 
to house and street to street. We think , how many able men have spent their lives, 
sacrificed their available strength, in the building up of this city, and then we think 
with what majestic, ease, and how in a moment of time, God might have placed it there 
complete. But to make us sinners happy, was work more difiicult for God than for us 
the building up of a city — ^work requiring greater, sacrifice of life. . But glorious gospel, 
glorious beyond all parallel, glorious beyond all conoeption, the bie>sed Son in the 
bosom of the blessed Father said, “I will undertake it;, I will suffer and die to make 
men happy.” And so he takes measures to sutler and die. .He descends into our 
humanity. And do you say it is man who is there, suffering and agonizing arid dying ? 
Say, rather, it is God in our humanity. Why, the means used to make us iiap]>y are 
altogether stupendous in their proportions. And dreadftilly hard-hearted and void o! all 
feeling must ave be, if we can see these means used before our eyes, and yet we be ountent 
to remain in our misery, as though God had done nothing but had allowed us to suffer 
the consequences of our sins. Oh, let us learn the lesson that Calvary has to teach us 
about God’s desire to make us happy. Let us dismiss every dark concoiMion of God 
from our minds which pn evil heart may throw up. Let us feel that nn God’s part 
there is an infinite willingness, nay, an infinite anxiety and longing to bless us. And 
let us heartily respond to God’s, desire to ble^s u-s, in the way prescribed by him. -Let 
us take, as the object of our faith, what, has come out of that heart of blessedness, 
and is now evidently set before us.,^ Leh .u^ take,. as the object of our faith, the full 
and tree Und naeritorious righteousness of the crucified Son of God, to make us just and 
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holy, that so we may be bappy. We remark (3) that the gospel is glorious, if we con- 
sider the nature of the hleasedness that is communicated hj it. The blessedness for 
wMch man was intended, and to which he "would have attained through obedience, was 
very great. Passing safely through the gate of trial and peril, he would have attained — 
shall we say? — to aGod-like blessedness. He would have had the blessedness of a free, 
intelligent being. He would have been made blessed with God, and in the enjoyment 
of God, to all eternity. Now, the gospel is glorious in proclaiming this, that man is 
not to be less blessed than he W'ould have been had he never fallen from blessedness. 
He is not to be mulcted in blessedness. He is not to have a stigma upon liini to mark 
the dishonour he formerly did to God. He is not to be placed on a lower order of 
blessed beings. Nay, in the fact that Christ has taken our human nature into glorious 
union with his Divine nature, have we not thereby been made capable of a higher 
blessedness ? And not only so, but we have been redeemed. And how peculiarly blessed 
it is to be redeemed! It is more than if we had stood. We can now not only say, 
“Our God,” but “ Our Redeemer.” How often does God take the name in Isaiah ! “ Thus 
saith the Lord, thy Redeemer.” It is a new tie, “ Thus saith the Lord that created thee, 
0 Jacob, and he that ibrmed thee, 0 Israel, Fear not ; for I have redeemed thee.” Our 
peace is peculiarly blessed ; it is the feeling of reconciliation, the sweet sense of sin 
forgiven. Our joy is peculiarly blessed; it is the joy of salvation. It is the sense of 
indebtedness to Divine grace. We were on the broad road to destruction. We were 
down in the horrible pit, and in the miry clay ; but we have been saved, we have been 
redeemed. And does not the woe we have escaped sweeten our present joy? Can we 
ever forget it ? Our heaven, we think, will begin with a sight of the -ivoe of which we 
were worthy. And then we have been redeemed by God, “ Your Redeemer, the Holy 
One of Israel.” And does it not heighten our blessedness to remember that we owe it 
to the grace of the most holy God ? And then he has redeemed us by no less glorious 
a Being than his own well-!)eloved Son, and at the expense of that Son’s life. Is that 
not fitted to raise the soul to its most joyful exercise? The blessedness of every 
intelligent being has been heightened in connection with this salvation. For views have 
been presented by it of the character of God 'which could not otherwise have been pre- 
sented. Still, there is always this additional in our case. We are the parties concerned ; 
wc are the parties for whom all this has been done ; we are the parties for whom this 
great salvation has been provided. It is a glorious gospel, then, we say. It makes us 
doubly blessed. It seems to contain the elements of an ecstatic hii'-'s. Ever as we realize 
the greatness of the redemption, we shall become more gloriously blessed. We conclude 
with two practical remarks. First, let us keep near to the Source of blessedness by 
faith and prayer and meditation. Let us not go out to any creatarely good, far less to 
evil, as though it were the fountain of pleasure ; but let us go out to the blessed God 
himself, especially in the glorious gospel, that we may have our hearts hlled with a 
hallowed and satisfying joy. “ Whosoever drinketh of this water” — of mere creaturely 
pleasure — “ shall thirst again : but whosoever shall drink of the water that I shall give 
Mm shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up to everlasting life.” In the second place, being blessed ourselves, 
let us seek to make blessed. That is to be like the happy God. Let us make sacrilices 
for the happiness of others. Let us count those moments the happiest of our existence 
in which we lose sight of self, in prayerful or active devotion to the interests of those 
whom Providence puts in our way, or more specially commits to our care. And if sin 
was not an inseparable obstacle in the way of God blessing us, let it not be an inseparable 
obstacle in the way of our seeking to bless others. “But I say unto you, Lo\ e your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despite fully use you, and persecute you; that ye maybe the children of your 
Father which is in heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and seiideth rain on the just and on the unjust.” — R. F. 

Ters. 12 — ^17. — Personal digression, I. Thankfulhess for being appointed by 
Christ to his service. I thank him that enabled me, even Christ Jesus our Lord, 
for that he counted me faithful, ap|winting me to his service.” At the close of the 
eleventh verse Paul brings in his relation to the gospel of the glory of the happy God. It 
was a trust committed to him, i,e, it was made Ms great business to convey the message 
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of happiness to his fellow-men. And as he was made responsible, so also he was 
empowered. He was not sent a warfare on his own charges. He Wtas supplied with all 
that was necessary for the discharge of the duties connected with the trust. And so 
he cannot refrain from turning aside for a little, to pour forth his soul in gratitude to 
him who empowered him as he also gave him the trust, even Christ Jesus our Lord, 
the great Head of the Church, from whom proceed all ministerial appointments and 
ail ministerial qualifications. What called forth his gratitude was, that Christ reposed 
confidence in him in appointing him to his service. He saw that he was one who could 
be used and trusted for the furtherance of the gospel ; and so he gave him the appoint- 
ment and the qualifications. To he assured of this as Paul was is great joy. How 
thankful ministers should be, if they have some evidence, in their own earnestness 
and in the fruits of their ministry, that they have not mistaken their calling ! 

IL The co^'sinEUATioisr his pkevious life. “ Though I w-as before a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor, and injurious : howbeit I obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly 
in unbelief.” The gratitude of the apostle was enhanced by the consideration of his 
persecuting career. He was before a blasphemer, his evil speaking being directed 
against the Maine of Jesus of Mazaretln He was also a persecutor even in this respect, 
that he compelled others to blaspheme. And he rose to the full conception of a jjerse- 
cutor in the tyrannical w\ay in which he went about the work of persecution. At this 
stage of his life he was far removed from being the minister of Christ. But though he 
showed no mercy, he obtained mercy. There was this to be said for him, that what 
he did against Christ he did ignorantly, acted under an erroneous impression. It 
was not that he knew Christ to be the Son of G-od, and hated him for his Divine cre- 
dentials, especially because he manifested the Divine goodness. But he was carried 
away by zeal for the Jewish religion, which, he thought, was greatly endangered by 
the triumphs of Christianity. He was thus not in the most direct, most deliberate 
way, against Christ. And, so far as he was not throwing away the most sacred con- 
victions, he was within the pale of mercy. He was within the scope of the Saviour’s 
intercci-sion from the throne, if we are to regard it as conformed to his intercession 
from the cross, which was in these words : “ Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do ” — words which are echoed by Peter in his address to the Jew^s, ‘‘And now, 
brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers.” It was in 
a state of iinhelief that he was ignorant. This implied that he had not followed his 
lights as others had followed theirs, not greater than his. He had been directed away 
from Christianity by confidence in his own righteousness. And he had given way 
to the disposition, so natural to the depraved heai’t, to make a tyrannical use of power. 
He was, therefore, most culpable, standing in need of repentance and forgiveness, as 
Peter went on to impress on the Jews in the address just referred to : “ llepent ye, 
therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out.” 

HI. Gkace abounding exceedingly. “ And the gmceof our Lord aboundcsd exceed- 
ingly with faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.” In Koin. v. Paul says of sin 
that it abounded ; here the same word is msed of grace, with an addition to it which 
gives it the force of a superlative. He labours to express the stretch of grace which 
our Lord had to m.ake toward him when he, a guilty persecutor, was saved. ^ His salva- 
tion was accompanied by the two graces, and love. From being a disbeliever in 
Christianity he became a humble believer in it, even preaching the iaith of whieli 
formerly he made havoc. From having the spirit of the persecutor became to have 
the spirit of the Christian, forgiving those who persecuted him, and seeking to subdue 
men, not by force, but by the power of Christian truth and example. It is said of this 
love that it is in Christ Jems — subsisting in him, and determined in it.s outgoings by 
iiim. We can understand that his own experience of salvation had to do with his 
eminence as a minister of Christ. It filled him with deep personal gratitude to his 
Saviour. It urged him to labour, so as to take revenge on himself for the evil he had 
done. It fitted him for sympathizing with others in such condition as that in which 
he had been. And it enabled him the better to understand the sweet gentle sjnrit 
{jf the religion of Christ, that he could contrast it with bis own unlovely persecuting zeal 

IV. The gospel thbough which gbaci operated. 1. heUahhness of ike gospeL 
** Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation.” When our Epistle was written, 
this mos one of the sayings that passed as proverbs in Christian cirto. ■ This pro- 
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formula is preuliar to the pastoral Epistles. The first clause, which occurs fiv(? 
.points to the certitude of the gospel. The would-he teachors of the Law— appjir 
rcBtly Esscru'S — dealt in fables for which there was no ground of certainty, and in 
genealogies or namings of intennediate agencies, winch only ministered dispiitings as 
io the names. The apostle regards the gospel as the embodiment of certainty. Ven- 
turing our immortal souls tipon the truth of this saying, it will not prove a myth, but 
a glorious reality. The second clause, which occurs twice, points to the saying as 
worthy of a universal w’eleorne. Let all men lay hold upon it as an essentially good 
saying — good for the w bole nature; it is only the reception it deserves. 2. J^artiadar 
furm in uhkk the gosjml is fre^'ented. That Christ Jesus came into the w-'orld to save 
sinners,” This is the gospel in all shnplicity, to which the need apKstle cleaves. Tln^ 
Anointed of God for falvation said of iomself, “I came out fi'om the Father, and am 
come into the world.” The world is to be understood in the physical sense ; it is the 
earth, however, not in the purity of the concepti->n, hut the earth as it has become 
the congenial abode for sinnens. It could not be said of Christ when he was here, that 
this w%as his oiiginal or congenial abode. He came into the world, he came fresm a pure 
world, from the Father, and that meant a wnrld of highest pm Uy. And what i*e\v 
him to this wmrld, wdth all its tmcongenhdiiy ^ Jesus, the Kama which he lias made 
his own, the Name which is above every name, points to his nature as love. It is 
of the nature of love to find a congenial outlet in saving. But wdiom on this earth 
did Christ come to save ? Men who were wronged, upon whom yuperhuman powers 
were causelessly inflicting tortures? Did he come to assert their innocence against 
them strong oppressors? No; men wdio were in the wrong theniftolves, win.) were 
wrongers of God, and were the causes of their own misery, it was sinners that drew 
the Saviour down to earth. He longed to save them from their mi-^ery, fresm themselvea 
as the guilty causes of their misery, from tlicir sinful habits and assuciations, and to 
make them pure as the heaven from 'which he came, hi saving sinners, he had to 
suffer from sinners, in his purity coming into contact with their impurity, and esipoi^ing 
hup to their hate. He had especially to suffer in the room of sinners, in all the loneli- 
ness of a pure, perfect life, treading the wine-press of the Divine wrath against sin. 
S. Indimduallmtion of the gos 2 ^eL ** Of whom I am chief.” He was not at the head 
of sinners in this sense, that at one time he had reached a point beyond which winning 
could not go in heinousness. He had not committed the sin against the Holy Ghost 
He had not sinned like Judas, in close neighbourhood to Christ and in clear impression 
of his Divinity. had never been, in sinning, beyond the pale of mercy. Neither 
was he in the position to compare himself with all who had obtained mercy, and to say 
infallibly that lie was the greatest of them all. But he wnis at the head of sinners 
in his sense of his own utter unworthiness apart from Christ. That im worthiness he 
viewed cliictly, we may say, in the lurid lij^iit of his persecuting career. It wini m 
complete a sclf-revelation, that he could not keep it from coming up before his imagina- 
tion when he thought of seif. But this self-revelation was not all before his cemversion. 
He knew how self was ever seeking to mingle with all he did. In the whole discovery, 
then, of w'hat he was apart from Christ, as one for wliom the gos})el was intended, 
he could say in all truthfulness of feeling, and with no decrease df truthfulness as lie 
advanced in the Chri.'^tian life, but rather an increase, that he was at the head of the 
class of sinners. 

V. Encouhage^ent to sikj^ees. “Howheit for this cause I obtained mercy, that 
in me as chief might Jesus Christ show forth all his long-suffering, for an cii'^ample 
<.)f them which should hereafter believe on Mm unto eternal life.” There was a fitness 
in Paul as chief in obtaining mercy aLo coming at an early period in the history of tlm* 
Christian Church, for the sake of future generations. lie was a typical illustration 
in what happened in his case of the Mnes^s of the long-suffering of ClirivSt. For the 
first tliirty years of his life he was going in the wrong direction altcgotlier. As he 
<lrew near the end of that period he seemed far enough away from believing, in tMi 
active vioh iit part he took against Christ. But Christ did not, as he could have done, 
make his hostility to recoil upon his own head. But he treated him magnanimously, 
as one who is cnnscitms of pure intention and forgiving love can do Ms foe. He treated 
him without haste, giving him space for experience, for thinking about the Divine 
dealing, and for seeing Ms error. And, in the end, Paul was subdued into beUci'ing, 
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to the praise of the iong-suifering of Cirfist. Whoever thinks he is far enongh away 
from believing, in resisitance to the Divine leadings, in hostility oflered t<J Christ, Paul 
would have him to be encouraged by his example to believe on Christ, the certain end 
of this believing being eternal life, or possession, up to our capacity, of the blessedness 
of the Divine life. 

VI. Doxology. <*Kow unto the King ' eternal, incorruptible, invisible, the only 
God, be honour and glory for ever and ever. Amen.” The apostle concludes his 
personal digression with -a doxology which is unique in its character, and, we may he 
sure, appropriate. God is styled, a,s ho is nowhere else in the Scriptures, literally King 
of tlie ages,” i.e. Sovereign Controller of the vast periods under which centuries and 
inillenniums are included. Outside of them himself in his absolute eternity, he sways all 
that takes place in them. He can be long-suffering as he is in Christ ; he dues not need 
to be in haste, having the ages in which to tv'ork out his purposes. He is also styled 
incorruptible,” as he is also in Bom. L 23 ; and “ invisible,” as he is in OoL i, 15 and Heb. 
ii. 27. 'There is great difficulty in all religions in rising above gross notions of God. As 
a pure Spirit there is denied of him the corruptibility and visibility which pertain to 
our corporeal nature. There is not, therefore, permitted a corporeal representation, or 
any image of him, as tending to degrade our conception of him. He is farther styled 
“ the only God,” as in ch. vi. 15 he is styled “ the only Potentate.” This seems to be 
chiefly directed against the Essene religion, which invested their intermediate agerits 
with Divine powers of creation. To God, as thus exalted, is ascribed, with a fulness of 
expression, honour and glory (as in Bev. v. 13) to tho ages of ages over which the 
Divine existence extends. — E. P. 

Vers. 18 — 20 . — Recurrence to Timothy. 1, The charge. ‘^This charge I commit 
unto thee, my child Timothy, according to the prophecies which went before on thee, 
that by them thou mayest war the good warfare ; holding faith and a good conscience.” 
The reference seems back to ver. 3, which, though distant, is the only charge which has 
been defined, viz. the charge laid on Tmotlig^ that he should charge certain men not 
to teach a different doctrine, neither to give heed to fables and endless genealogies. 
This involved his coming into contact with these men, and so there is natumlly intro- 
duced the idea of w-arfare. He was to embrace his opportimity in Ephesus of warring 
the good warfare. “ Kniglithood ” is Luther’s word, the suggestion being the whole serviee 
in war that is required of a good Christian knight, such as he wmuld wish the youthful 
Timothy to be. It is the good warfare ; for it is not mere romance, but a warfare 
against all forms of sin— a warfare in theKameof the Saviour and with his gospel, and a 
warfare wMcli has the promise of success. To call forth the knightly "*qualities iti 
Timothy, Paul calls up the prophecies which went before on him. These were founded 
on the good hopes which he awakened in good men, when first he began to show hi’s 
qualities; he must not disapipoint these good hopes. As prophecies, or uttered under 
the inspiration of the Spirit prior to or at hiS introduction into office, they were to be 
taken as a Divine indication that he was being put to his proper work. They would 
also, we may })elieve, j)oint to the hard work which, as a good knight, he would not fear 
to face. Thus using the prophecies, they would he a Divine assistance to him ; they 
would he as armour in which he was clad. Especially, however, with a view to what is 
to follow, would the apostle impress on him the importance of holding faith and a good 
conscience. Prophecies, expressions of good opinion, are only useful in so far as they 
help us to lay hold by fiiith upon the groat Source of strength, in whom alone we can 
show all knightly activity and endurance. They are also useful, only if we do not allow 
them to seduce us to part with a good conscience, oUr better self — that inward monitor 
that from moment to moment points to ns our duty, and in whose approval we can feel 
that we have the approval of God. 2. iVarmug^ “ Which some having thrust from them 
made shipwreck concerning the faith : of whom is Hymenajiis and Alexander ; whom I 
delivered unto Satan, that they might he taught not to blaspheme.” For Timothy^g 
warning, Paul points to the heretics. Instead of holding faith and a good conscience, 
these thrust away from them the latter, as men, with a certain violence, pat atway 
something that is disagreeable. Their truest friend they thrust aside, as they would m 
troublesome creditor* The result was, that they made shipwreck of their faith. Throw- 
ing away^ali that wm needed to direct ih«m, all th^t s«a:ved dh^t, comp3^, rudder. 
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they made sliipwreck of themselves concerning faith in Christ, thus coming short of 
eternal life. , How disastrous, especially for those who seemed to make a fair start in 
the voyage of life ! The teaching of the apostle is suggestive regarding the causes of 
heresy, ‘‘ As unbelief nearly always leads to grosser or more refined immorality, so not 
rarely it begins from an immoral ground, at least when faith existed before (Rom. i. 21). 
This is a deep mental truth ; for it is far too common to represent faith or infidelity as a 
matter of abstract opinion.” Earnestness in life leads to correct opinion (John vii. 17), 
whereas moral indifference makes it for our interest to doubt. Heresies have a secret 
moral genesis which will one day be made plain. Two notable heretics am mentioned 
here — Hymen;eus and Alexander. In 2 Tim. ii. 17 Hymenreus is associated with 
Phil et us in this, that tlieir teaching did eat like a cancer. He and Alexander (not the 
co]>persmith of 2 Tim, iv. 14) are here referred to as having been cMivered unto Satan. 
This seems strong language to us who have nothing to impress us in the shape of such 
apostolic discipline in our time. It is properly regarded as “a form of Christian excom- 
munication, declaring the person to he reduced to the state of a iieatlien, accompanied 
with the authoritative infliction of bodily disease or death.” In this case the intiiction 
of punishment was wuth a view to reformation. There \Yas nothing to liinder tlwir being 
received back into the Christian Church. Their probation was not at an end ; there 
was reason for further dealing, and what was suitable to their case w'as the hard 
dealing here referred to. Better that men should be excommunicated — with which 
power the Church is still invested — better that men should have disease sent upon 
them, than that they should remain in a state of religious indifference or bo spreaders 
of error* — Pi. F* 


EXPOSITION, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ter. 1. — First of all, that for of 

all, A V. ; thanlmjicmjs for and gimng of 
thanks, A,^, I exhort therefore. The inser- 
tion of the connecting particle ^Uherefore” 
marks that this arraiigc'ment of Church 
prayers is a part~as the following words, 
first of all, mark that it is the first part — 
of that charge or administration which was 
now committed to Timothy. Supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings (see 
the Prayer for the Cimrch Militant). The 
question naturally arises whether the first 
words here used — Se'^o'ets, rrpoarevxds, and 
4 v 7 e{)^Hs — have any distinctive meaning, or 
are merely accumulated, like synonyms in 
legal documents, or various phrases in 
rhetorical tiddresscs, to ensure completeness 
and to add force. It is against the notion of 
any distinctive meaning attaching to them 
that no such distin tlon can be supported by 
actual use. In Phil. iv. 6 two of the words 
('irpQcrevx^ and §€7?<ris) are used iii conjunction 
as here with with no apparent 

d'fferenoe, both being the way of making 
known their requests to God (so also Eph. 
vi. 18 and cIi. v. 5). Again, in the ancient 
Liturgies, the words 84ecr0ai and 7r/)0(r6t5x€<rd«t 
are constantly used of the same prayer. It 
may, however, perhaps be said that every 
is a vpoa-evxht though every fs-papeoxh 
is not a ddifjtris. The Stijcrts is a petition” — - 
a distinct asking something of God, which a 
need not necessarily be. It may 


be merely an act of adoration, of confession, 
of recital of God’s mercies, and soon. So 
as regards ivre^eis, here rendered “ inter- 
cessions.” There is nothing in the ety- 
mology or in the use of this word, wiiichonly 
occurs elsewhere in the Xow Testanieut in 
ch. iv. 5, to limit the nuaning of it to 
“intercession.” Nor has it tiiis meaning in 
the passage where it occurs in the Liturgy of 
St. Clement, near the close, where God is 
addressed as ‘O ml nSv (nwn:d>pro>v ^mard- 
IJLGvos ras ivrev^ets, “ Wlio imderstandest the 
petitions even of those who are silent.” In 
2 Macc. iv. 8 and Died, Sic., xvi. 55 it seems 
to mean “ a request preferred in a personal 
interview,” which is an extension of its 
common meaning in classical Greek ot 
“access,” “an interview,” “social inter- 
course,” or the like. But when we turn to 
the use of the verb ivrvyxai'cx) in the New 
Testament, we seem to get the idea of “ inter- 
cession.” 'Eyrvyxdy^iy rm is to go to some 
one to ask him to take action against or in 
favour of some third party (see Acts xxv. 
24 ; Rom. xi. 2 ; viii. 27, 28, 84 ; Heb. vii. 
25) ; and so Chrysostom (quoted in Steph., 
‘ Tliesaur.’) explains ej/ruxta to be the 
action of one who applies to God to avengo 
liim of those who have done him wrong. Bo 
that perhaps “intercessions” is, on the whole, 
the best rendering here, tliougb an imperfect 
one; and would comprise the prayers for the 
en peror, for the Church, for the sick, 
travellers, slaves, captives, etc., for the 
bishops, clergy, and laity, etc., ®ad such 
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prayers as “ Turn away from us every plot 
(t 7 rf>ovA^v) of wicked men ” (Liturgy of St 
Mark). 

Ver. 2, — A7id all for and for a% A.Y. ; 
Mull place for authority^ A.V. ; tranquil and 
quiet for quiet and peaceable, A.V. ; gravity 
for ho7iesfy, A.V. Tor kings, etc. Tlie early 
Liturgies' closely followed these directions. 
'* Every day, both in the evening and the 
morniiig, \ve oifer prayers for the whole world, 
for kings, and for all in authority” (Chrysost, 
in loo.). So ill the Liturgy of St. Mark ; 

Preserve our king in peace, in virtue, and 
righteousness. . . . Subdue his enemies under 
him . . . incline him to peace towards us 
aud towards thy Holy Name, that in the 
serenity of his reign we too may lead a 
tranquil and quiet life in all iiiety and 
honesty [or, ‘ gravity ’ In the Liturgy of St. 
Clement : “ Let us pray for kings and those 
in authority, that they may be peaceably 
inclined toward us, and that we may lead a 
tranquil aud quiet life in all piety and 
honesty [or, ‘gravity In the Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom: “Let us pray for our most 
religious and God-pro'iected emperors, and 
all their palace and court.” “ We olfer this 
our reasonable service on behalf of our most 
faithful and Christian ((piKaxplarrccif) em- 
perors, and all their palace and court.” And 
in the Liturgy of St. Basil: “Bemember, 
Lord, our most religious and faithful kings 
. . . that in their serenity we may lead a 
tnmquil and quiet life in all godliness and 
gravity. Kemember, O Lord, all rulers and 
ail in authority, and all our brethren in the 
palace, and the whole court.” In high place 
(ip vTrepoxv) ; elsewhere only in 1 Cor. ii. 1, 
where it is rendered “ excellency.” But in 
Eom. xiii. 1 we have i^ouaiais tfirepexo'i- 
aats, “ the higher powers ; ” and in 1 Pet, ii. 
13, rep jSacTitAer Ss uTepixopri^ “ the king as 
supreme.” In 2 Macq. iii. 1 1 the phrase, Mpbs 
ip virepoxi} Keipivov^ occurs ; and in Polybius, 
oi iv virspoxi} ayres. It is often used in Poly- 
bius for “authority” or “ power.” That we 
may lead a tranquil and quiet life in all 
godliness and gravity. The prayer for tlie 
rulers is recommended (as was explained in 
the above extracts from the Liturgies) in 
order to obtain for Christians a tranquil life, 
undisturbed by persecution and molestation, 
in spite of their peculiar way of life. Their 
wish was to be allowed to live in the faith 
and obedience of the gospel, “ in godliness 
and gravity,” without being interfered with 
by the heathen magistrates. The clause in 
the Prayer for the Church Militant which 
corresponds to this is “ that under her we 
may be godly and quietly governed.” Tran^ 
mil (^p€juo$) j found only here in the New 
Testament. The derivatives, iipipaos, 
etc., are common in the LXX. They all 
apply a still, unduturhed, life. Quiet 
3U TIMOTHY, 


(r}(n5xios) ; found only here and 1 Pet. iii. 4 
in the New Testament, and ki the LXX. in 
Isa, Ixvi. 2. But the noun vcrvxla and the 
verb i](rvx^C^iy Eire common. Godliness (e'Ve- 
^Sefa). One of the words almost peculiar to 
the pastoral Epistles (oh. iii. 16; iv, 7, 8; 
vi." 3, 5, 6, 11 ; 2 Tim. iii. 5 ; Titus i. I) ; but 
elsewhere only in Acts iii. 12 ; 2 Pet. i 3, 

6, 7 ; iii. 11. Cornelius was and ' 

so was one of the soldiers who waited upon 
him (Acts x. 2, 7). Ananias was av7 p 
€vae0i}s (xicts xxii. 12, T.R.). The adverb 
€inT€/3cor is also peculiar to the pastoral 
Epistles (2 Tim. iii. 12 ; Titus ii, 12). 
Gravity (crcfiporijs) ; so rendered also in the 
A.V. of oh. iii. 4 and Titus ii. 7— the only other 
places in the New Testament where it is 
found. So also the adjective aeppds (ch. iii. 

8, 11 ; Titus ii. 2). Elsewhere in the New 
Testament only in Phil. iv. 8, where it is 
rendered “ honest ” in the A.V., aud “ honour- 
able” in the E.V. In classical Greek 
aGfipds is properly spoken of the gods, 

“ august,” “ venerable,” and, when applied 
to persons, indicates a similar quality. Here 
creixpori}? is the respectable, venerable, and 
dignified sobriety of a truly godly man, 

Ver. 3. — This for for this, A.V. and T.B. 
Acceptable (airdSeKroy) ; only here and ch. v. 

4 in the New Testament, and in one doubtful- 
passage in Aquila’s version of Gant. i. 13. 
Pound in Plutarch. Tiie verb aTroSexo/ttaq 
to receive gladly, is frequently used by 
St. Luke (viii 10; Acts ii. 41,* where see 
note ; etc.). God our Saviour (see ch. i. 1 ^ 
and Luke i. 47 ; Titus 1. 3 ; ii. 10, 13 (per- 
haps); iii. 4; 2 Pet. i. 1 (perhaps); Jude 
25, by which it appears that the phrase is 
confined to the pastoral among St. FauPs 
Epiatles). In the Old Testament the phrase 
occurs frequently (see 2 Sum. xxii. 3; Fs, 
cvi. 21 ; Isa. xliii. 3 ; xiv, 21, etc.). 

Ver. 4. — Willeih that all men should he 
saved for will have all men to be saved, A.V. ; 
come to for to come unto, A. V, AH men, etc. ; 
to show that it is in accordance with God*s 
will to pray for “all men” (ver. 1). (For 
the doctrinal statement, comp, ver, G; Titus 
ii. 11 ; 2 Pet. iii. 0, etc.) 

Ver. 5. — One . . • also for and one, A,V. ; 
himself man for the man, A.V. For there 
is one God, etc. The connection of ideas 
indicated by yhp seems to be this : Pray to 
God for all men, Jews and Gentiles, bar- 
barians, Scythians, bond and free. For this 
is good and acceptable in the sight of the 
one God, who is the God of all the nations 
of the earth. And God wills that all should 
come to the knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, because J esus Christ is the One 
Mediator between God and all men, by whom 
alone men can come to the Father, and who 
gave himself a ransom for all One Media* 
The tern pwkns is only afpibd'to 
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%on in Scripture: <>•?• ^3 

10- Heb. i. 2 (comp. Acts xvu. oO, oi . 2 
Cor vi. 2). (See the same phrase, ch. vi. 15.) 

V„r 7.— Was appointed for am ordmned, 

A V ' truth for truth in Christy A.V. and 
T a I lie for and lie, A.Y. ; Mh for «nt^, 
a V I was apnointod, etc. It is quite lu 
St. Paul’s manner thus to refer to ins own 
apoMo mission (see Eom. 1 . 0 , xi. Id. 
XV 16; 1 Oor.i. 1, 17; ui. 10; 2 Ooi.v. lt>. 
Gal i 1, etc.; Bph. iii. 2, 8 ; and inany 
other places). A preacher (k»i/>cJ; ^ 

Tim i. 11)- ^So Mark xvi. 15, “Preach the 
eospel” is Kppiiare rh iSiayyir^uiv ; and in 
ferV“They. . . 

is ’EK^pu^ai' vavraxov, and 2 lim. IT. 2, 
“Preach the word” is Kiipviov rhv hoyov, 
and generally it is the word rendered 

“preach.” It combines the idra of authonty 

in the preacher who is the authoripd herald 
mom X 15), and publicity for his message 
Matt. x: 27 ; LukeV 3). I speak the truth, 
etc The reason for this strong asseveration 
of iiU ofBco as the apostle 
hot at first sight apparent. Bttt it wm 
hrobahly made in view ot the antagonism of 


rtur Saviour in the Now Testament here ana < 

• 6 •- ix. 15 ; xii. 21. In the only ] 

otjifj passage where St. Panl uses it (Gal. . 

ill. 19, V) it is applied to Moses the m^ia- 
tor of the^ Old Testament. In the LXX. it 
^ 1 ° occurs in Job ix. 33. Himself man. 

Surelyaninfelieitousandunneoessaryohange 

fmm the A.V. Bven supposing that the 
exact construction of the bcntonce *'^'1®™® 
“f^viS^ Jesus” to be taken as the subject 
aiid “man” as the predicate, the English 

from 

“ertain that Uvep^nor, standing as ^t does m 

ifrSStfe 

^^Y^%^^ie%stinony to he borne in iUs 
o^n times for to U testified indue 
Th uapriipiQV Kaipois ihuns. This ^ 

obgcure, and is dilicrently ex- 
Sed But the most literal renderiug and 
fhe toUenSseemstobe: ‘‘The tesumony, 
at its nroper time, to wliicli I was appointed 
f ^ aS and an apostle.” >neanmg t^ 
the mediation and tS- 

Ohrist was the subject-matter 9^ 

Xny which he Paul was 

S the proper time. Tt paprv/uov «s » 

be taken together, mthout The 

ston This accounts for the article rJ. Ihe 

Stlv parallel place is Titus 1 . 1,2, as a 

close LLparison of the P^t^of 

show. A further proof of the 

thought in tlie two passagosis 

iti both of the phrase, ixiyviaats dkrimas- 

i ransom (.avrlwrpov ) : here only m ^ 

Testament, but it is 

machus in Ps. xlviii. 9 (xlis^. A.V.), iiheie 
theLXX. haveThv Ttuhv 
TPS pxns airov, following the reading Up , 
inst^ of T?.. as in the Hebrew text. 

‘“ 'What means a ransom ? . . . They were 
abo4 tomish, but in their stead he gave his 
Ibl and sent us as heralds to proclaim th| 

' ” (Chrysostom). The cquivMent word 

iii the Gospels is (hlatt. . 

•iw«i.fe Viii. 37). ’AvTiXurpw does not seem to 
differ materially in meaning from Mrrpw, the 
ZZaon classi^l word for 
redemption money), and used .^>7 
of his own life given as a ranrom for man^ 
(ttati XX. 28 ; Mark x. 45). tt is pri^, 
mven as ah equivalent for setting free the 
flisorier, or sparing the forfeited Y®i.e 
h^uke xxiv. 21, etc.), *• ”' 

etc.X hurpariis (Acts vil. 35), o^XvrpfflffB 
(iiie xM. 28; Rom. iii. 24. and 

Svealltliesen^of-rcdeem,’ 

and the like. la its own tmes. The notion 
d a time specially appointed for OinstS 


* Vcr. 8 . — Desire for will, A.Y . ; the men for 
mpn A.V.; in every place for emryvdiere, 
aV. : disputing for doubting, A.Y. I de^, 
etc. He takes up the subjoel again which 
he had opened in ver. 1, but had somewhat 
digressed from in vers. 4—7, and gives 
further directions as to the persons who 
are to make tho prayers spoken ot m jcr. 

1, viz. men (rows &yBpas% not women, as it 
follows more at large in vers. 9-jlo. Xhe 
stress is clearly upon “ men (or, 

—it makes no difference); and there is no 
force in Alford’s remark that m that case it 
would have been to^s S,ydpas rrpoffevxea&ffi. 
The prayers had been already ordered in 
ver. 1 ; the additional detail, that th^y were 

tobeoff6redbymen,isnowadded. Iiiev^ry 

pldeei not, as Ohtysostom thinks, in contract 
to the Jewish worship, which was contmecl 
to the temple at Jerusalem, but tnerely 
meaning wherever a Chrifetian 
isassembled. 'wb 

the quotes Olem. Edpi. ‘ To the Oonnihians, Ep. 
tie 1 ch. 29 ; lipoo-eA^fyiaev * . . dtnorTjri 
m iyi'hs Kal &p.idprovs^ X^Tpas 

aMv (comp. Fs'. ixvi. 6 ; xxvip. 2 ; xliii. 20 , 
mil 4 ; 2 bhron. vi. 12, 13). Without wrath. 
It appears from several passages in CUrysos- 
tom that the habit of praying angry prayers 
Was not unknown in his day, ‘ Do you 
pfhy against yoiir brhther ? But your pravej 
is hot against him, but aghxnst yourself, 
toii provke God by uttering those impious 
Words, * ^loW him the same ; ‘ ^ do to him ; 

* Sihite hith ; * ‘ ® ^ 
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much more to the same elFect^^ yL)* 

Itj Yiii. his comment on this passage 

is: “IVithont bearing malice*. . . Let no 
one approach God in enmity, or man unami- 
able temper.” And disputing (dtaXoyKr/^oB), 
The exact meaning of Sta\oyi(r/x6s is perhaps 
best seen in Luke v. 21, 22, where both the 
verb and the substantive are used. The 5(a- 
koyto-^ol arp cavillings^ questionings proceed- 
ing from a captions, unbelieving spirit. They 
are ^taXoytcTfjLol rnroptjpol (Matt. xv. 19). The 
word is always used in a bad sense in the 
New Testament, Forms of pray^er were not 
yet established in the Church, but these 
cautions show the need of them. , 

Ver. 9.— I?i Uhe manner for in Uhe manner \ 
also^ A.V, and T.R.; hraided for hroided, \ 
A.Y . ; and gold for or gold, A.V. ; raiment for | 
array, A.V. The apostle here passes on to ! 
the duties of w’omen as members of the con- 
regation, and he places first modesty of 
emeanour and dress, the contrary to these I 
being likely to prove a hurt and a hindrauoe 
to their fellow-worshippers. Adorn them- 
selves in modest apparel* This is obviously 
the true construction, Kotrp.^'iv depending 
upon ^ovXojic^L, There is a little doubt as to 
the exact meaning of Karaaroxi) here, the 
only place where it occurs in the New Testa- ’ 
mint. Alh-ird argues strongly in favour of 
the meanings “apparel.” But it may also 
mean “steadiness” or “quietness” of de- 
meanour; and then the phrase will be exactly 
parallel tp 1 Pet. iiL 5, “ The incorruptible 
apparel of a meek and quiet spirit.” And 
the meaning will be, “Let Christian women 
adorn themselves with a decent and well- 
ordered quietness of demeanour, in strict 
accordance with [or, ‘ together with ’} shame- 
fastness and sobriety ^jurd, ’in strict accord 
with,' or ‘ together with not with braided 
hair,” etc. A woman’s true ornament is not 
the finery which she gets from the nuDiner, 
but the chaste cUsoretion which she lias from 
the Spirit of God. Modest (/c(5{rjaios) ; only 
found in the New Testament here and in 
ch, .iii. 2, w^here it is rendered “ of good be- 
haviour” in the A.V., and “ modest ” in. the : 
margin, “orderly ” in the R.V. It is common 
in ciaij^sical Greek, in the sense of “well- 
ordered,” “well-behaved.” Shamefastne^s ^ 
bashfulness). So the edition of 1611 ; ! 
“^hamefacedpess.” in the later editions is a ; 
corruption. Archbishop Trench compares i 
“ steadfast,” “ sof »th fast,’ ’ “ root fast,” “ master- 
fast,” “ footfast,” “ bedfast,” with their sub- 
stantives C Synonyms of New Test.,* § xx.). 
Sobriety {acatppoHyT], as in ver. 15, q.v,); 

TntegEty 

(C|iCTf ^ A^., TVepi^,*) ■ 
IvXSy'fmaiy); found only here, in the , New 
Testament, but used in Aj|uila and Theodor 
of thA ^wXpmkis bC 'tb® 


LXX,, in Isa. xxviii. 5, for Tvrtpi, a “ dia- 
dem,” or “twined garland.’” In classical 
Greek vX^ypLora are anything twined, ten- 
drils of the vine, wickerwork, cliaplets, etc. 
The corresponding word in I Pet. iii. 3 m 
ifLTtXcKh ‘rpix^v, “ plaiting the hair.” Costly 
raiment iroAvre Ae? ). P or. t/aar terphs, 

comp. Luke vii. 25 ; ix. 29 ; Acts xx. 33 ; 
Ps. xlv. 10, LXX. ; etc., which show that the 
word is used Kctr’ i^oxhv of any splendid 
garment (Schleusner). IIoAvreA^s, costly 
(see Mark xiv. 3; 1 Pet. iii. 4, and fre- 
quently in the LXX.). St. Peter manifestly 
had this passage before him, from the marked 
verbal coincidences, as well as close similarity 
of thought (IjitirAoKt?, Kderpos, tpdrtoj^f 

voXvrekiis, aya&oiroiov<ra^ (coi^iparod with Bi* 
^pyoiiP dyadSjp'), ijavx'ai, imraylai (compared 
with viraT<x,arff6p€Pci,i), aylai yvpalk^s, /c.rJV, 
(compared with i^wyyeXXSpevais ^eotredeiap’), 
(See reference to St. Paul’s EpisGes ia 2 
Pet. iii 15.) 

Ver. 10 . — Through for imih,, A.V. (Tha 
change from “ with ” to “ through” is quite 
unnecessary, though more strictly accurate. 
“ With ” does equally well for iv and Bid, tho 
one applied to the ornaments and dress i'a or 
with which the unman adorns herself, the 
other to the good works hy which she is 
adorned.) Professing godliness. In all 
other passages in the New Testament where 
it. occurs, eVayyeAAecr^ai .means “ to promise,” 
excej)t*in ch, vi. 21, where, as .here, it means 
“ to profess/* as it frequently does in classi- 
cal Greek : ’E^rcsyyeAA^o'^at aperijv, a&ipifxp, 
etc. only occurs here in the Nev^ 

Testament; but it is used in the LXX* 

Job xxviii 28; Oeu. xx. 11 ; also in Xeno- 
yhon. In John ix. 31 we have 
“a worshipper of God.” Through good wrorks., 
Oonmaro the doseriptiqn of Boreas (Acts ix. 
36, 30). ‘'Epy^x, ay aOd, mean especially acts 
bf charity (comp, ch, v. 10; 2 Cor, ix, 8, 
9; Cot 1. 11; elsewhere it is used more 
generally, like €pya nakd, though this phrase 
also sQmetimes points especially to acts of 
charity^ as in ch. v. 10; vl 18; Titus iii. 
14 ; Hqb. x. 24), 

• Ver. 11.— A for the, A.V.; quietness for 
silence^ A.V. Quietness is not so good a 
rendering as “ silencjB,” because the quiehiem 
here meant is silence^ as appeairs clearly by 
the. parallel direction in 1 Cor, xiv., 3L & 
Acts ,xxil 2, vap^erxov v^vxiav is, properly 
rendt-red in the A. Y., “ They kept silence.” 
And Tja-vxaaav (Luke xiv. 4 and Acts xi. 
18) is rendered, both in the A.V. and the 
E.Yi, “ They held their peace,” With all 
subieotion, 'irdcrri. hrorjcpyf) as. iii 4, 
The wprds occur also in *2' €or./is»- l^j; 
Gal^.ii, 5. But the, v^rp is 

very cominon in the ^ 

jec£** It ' Is .used of ■ the ' t» 
hus|»iid' efOdr,^ sdr, »; 
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V, 22; Col. iii. 18; Titus ii. 5; 1 Pet 
iii. 1). 

Ver. fox suffer, A.Y. ; have 

dominion for usurp authoritij, A.Y. ; a for the, 
A.Y. ; fpikiness for silence, A.Y. Permit. 
Why “permit,” is better than “suffer” it 
h ditBcult to see. is rendered 

“suffer ” in tire R.Y. in Matt. viii. 21 ; xis. 
8; Mark X. 4; Luke is. 69, etc. Q,metEess 
j(sce preoeding note). The true type of the 
Vomarily attitude is that of Mary, who “ sat 
at Jesiitj* feet, and hoard his Word” (Luke 
X. 89). 

Y(‘r. 1.8.— Was formed (eVXaVST?). The 
word usc<l in. the LXX. in Gen. ii. 7, ^'EirKaa^v 
<5 Behs Tou &pdpa>Troi', “ The Ijiord God 
formed man out of the dust of the ground ; ” 
and in Geu. ii. 19 of the beasts of the field; 
whence the word 'irpcarSirkaorros (lYisd. vii. 
1; s. 1), “first made;” “first formed” 
A.Y. So in Korn. is. 20 man is called rd 
7r\d(TfjLa, “the thing made;” and God is d 
TlKdaas, “he that made itt” “Piaster,” 
“plastic ” “ protoplasm,” are, of course, from 
the same root. (For the argument, see the 
very similar one in 1 Cor. xi. 8, 9.) 

Ver. 14, — Beguiled (twice) for demved, 
A.Y, ; hath fallen into for was in the, A.V. 
Beguiled (hwaru&Tj). The same word as is 
used in Gen. iii. 13, “ The serpent beguiled 
me;” pe, LXX. (comp. 2 Cor. xi. 

3, where the verb used is 
Hath fallen, into transgression. Fell (not 
hath f allen) w the right tense to use here in 
English, though the Greek perfect, it is 
true, contains the further idoa oi coniimtance 
in the Ml, as in 1 Cor. ix. 22 ; xiii. 11; 1 
Thess. ii. 1 ; 2 Pet. ii. 20. So also Matt. i. 
22; xix, 8; xxi. 4; xxv. 6; Mark v. 33; 
Jolm i. 3; 2 Cor. i. 19; and elsewhere, ye- 
youe is best rendered by the past (not t lie 
perfect) icn.-e. It has frequently the notion 
of transition into a certain condition (see 
Rom. vi 5 ; vii, 13; 1 Cor. ix. 22; xiii. 11; 
2 Cor. V. 17; xii. 11; Gah iv. 16, etc.). 
Bishop Ellieott gives the passages in which 
ylyvopai is followed, as here, by iv (Luke 
xxiL 44; Acts xxii. 17; 2 Cor. iii. 7; 1 
Thoss. ii. 5), “ denoting entrance into, and 
continuance in, any given state.” As re- 
gards the apostle’s statement, Adam was 
hot beguiled, we must understand it as 
ba.-ed merely upon the text in Genesis to 
which he refers, in which Eve (not Adam) 


says, *0 i)<jS>£S ge, “The serpeni 

beguiled me.” Just as in Gal. iii. 16 he 
reasons from (TTrSpiaa’ri being in the singular* 
number, and as the writer to tlie Hebrews 
(vii. 3) reasons from the silence of Gen, xiv. 
regarding the parentage of Mficliizedek. 
Huther (in he.) says that Uiis mode of 
reasoning is peculiar to allegorical interpre- 
tation. « 

Yer. 15,-— But for mfwiih standing, A.Y. ; 
through the elnld-hearing for in child-hearing, 
A.V. ; love for charity, A.Y. ; sanctification 
for holiness, A.Y. She shall be saved ; i.e. 
the iL'oman generically. The transition from 
the personal Em to the generic icoman is 
further marked by Ihe transition from tlie 
singular to the plural, “ if they continue,” 
etc. The natural and simi)lo explanation 
of the passage is that the special temporal 
punishment pronounced against the woman, 
immediately after her sin, “ In sorrow shalt 
thou bring foj*th children ” (Gen. iii. 16) — (to 
wiiich St. Pan! hore evidently alludes) — and 
endured by fdl women ever since, was a set- 
off, so to speak, to the special guilt of Eve 
in yielding to the guile of the serpent; so 
that now the woman might attain salvation 
as well as the man (fdtliough she was not 
suffered to teach) if she continued in faith 
and charity. The child-bearing (rijs t€kv»- 
yov'ias) ; here only ; but the verb rmvoyovif^, 
which occurs in ch. v. 14, is found (though 
very rarely) in classierd Greek. The equiva- 
lent, both in the LXX. and in classical 
Greek, is reKvoTrodw. The reference to the 
birth of Christ — the Seed of the woman — 
which some commentators (Hammond, Peile, 
Wordsworth, Ellieott, etc. ; not Eengel, Al- 
ford, or the German school generally) see 
here, is rather straintd, and anyhow cannot 
be proved without an inspired interpreter. 
The stress which is laid by some of the 
above on the use of the definite article here 
has no justification (see e.g. 2 Pet. i 5—7, 
where even the R.Y, does not think of 
translating “ the virtue,” “ the knowledge,” 
“ the temperance,” etc.). Xor is the mean- 
ing of Btd, which Alford and others press, 
“ through,” i.€, “ in spite of,” like Sta ^vp6s 
in 1 Cor. iii. 15, at all probable from tlie con- 
text. Sanctification (ayimpds ; Rom. vi. 19 ; 
1 Thess. iv. 3, etc.). Sobriety (<rm<^poa{iy'!i)) ; 
as in ver. 9. ft only occurs besides in Acts 
xxvi 25. 


HOMILETICS. 

Yers. 1 — 15 . — Ftihltc worship. The whole chapter is given tip to directions concern- 
ing the public W'Orsliip of the Church. We may notice the following particulars. 

I. The surtects of public peaveb. When the Church meets together in the Fame 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, it meets as pre-eminently the friend of the human race. As 
the Church of him who is the world’s Saviour and Redeemer, it must manHest the 
same spirit of universal love which animated him. It is not as being haters of the 
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human race (as their enemies falsely said), but as being true lovers of their kind, that 
Christians banded themselves together and refused all fellowship with 'the unfruitful 
works of darkness. This love, then, was especially to be shown in their united prayers. 
When they came together, though perhaps their enemies were thirsting fur their blood, 
they were to otlcr up their united prayers’ for all men. Specially, with a view to the 
peace and order of society, should they pray for kings and governors and all in airthority, 
that by God’s blessing upon their government the course of this world iiiight be so 
peaceably ft ordered that his Church might serve him joyfully in all godly quietness. 
And if we consider how much human happiness depends upon good government on the 
part of tlie rulers, and upon quiet obedience to the laws on the part of the peoplf^, 
WQ shall see how much need there is for such prayers. In our own days the restless 
spirit that is abroad, the impatience of all control, and the general weakening of rule 
and authority all over the world, increases the need both of wisdom and strength in 
rulers, and consequently for the strengthening of their hands by the prayers and 
intercessions of the people of God. 

II. The peusons who aee to pray in the Christian assemblies. These are 

limited to the men. The prayers and the teaching in the congregation are to he 
conducted by men only. The difference of sex, and the different social and religious 
functions of each sex, are really of Divine appointment. As St. Paul says to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. xi. 9), ‘‘the woman was made for the man, and not the man for 
the woman ; ” and all the subsequent relations of the mam and woman, in the family, 
in the state, and in the Ciairch, are naturally evolved from their primeval state as 
ordered by God. It is obvious, too, that there must be liarmony in these various 
relations, and that the principle which rules in one department of life must rule in 
the others also. Anyhow, it is distinctly laid down, on the apostolic authority of St. 
l^aul, that in tlie Church assemblies the functions of public prayer, and public teaching 
and preaching, are confined to men. The wide field of more private female ministrar 
tions is still open to godly women, and seems to be amply justified by the existence of 
prophetesses in the primitive Church, and by such examples as that of Priscilla (Acts 
xviii. 26). As regards tlie character of the men who lead the of the congrega- 

tion, three qualifications are named: holiness, quietness of sx>irit, simj;>Iicity in the 
petitions! The hands that are lifted up to God in prayer must he clean hands, unstained 
by blood, untainted by bribes or dishonest gains, unpolluted by any evil deeds. T'he 
prayers that are offered must come from hearts where no malice or ill will dwells, no 
resentment for wi’ongs received or injuries endured ; and from minds where the spirit 
of controversy is dumb, and no cavilling is to be found. Sincerity and godly simplicity, 
■with an honest faith in the faithfulness of God, are essential to acceptable i)rayer, 

III. The third feature in the public assemblies of the saints on which Bt. Paul insists 

is THE MODEST DRESS AND DEMEANOUR OF THE CONOREGATION. Tllis applies eSX>ecially 

to the women, bat it is true .of the men also. Christians come to church to worship 
the glorious God, to humble themselves before his holy presence, and to hear his 
Word, not for display, not to attract notice, not for vaiu-glory or worldly vanity. 
It is, therciurc, (piite out of place for either men or women to malce a parade of finery 
in church. The ornaments best suited for persons professing godliness at all times, 
but especially when they approach the throne of God, are tliose of a pure heart an<l 
a meek s])irit, and an abundance of good works. It is the hidden man of the heart 
which needs adorning for its access to the court of heaven. 


HOMILIES BY VAEIOUS AUTHOES. 

Yer. 1 . — The regulation of worship. The ajiostle gives Timothy a series ol 
injunctions respecting the assemblies for xmblic worship, which sp)rang naturally out of 
the solemn charge he had given him in the previous chapter. 

I. The paramount duty op public prayer. “I exhort therefore, first of all, 
that petitions, prayers, siq)plications, thanksgivings, be made for all men**’ 1. 
leading place given to prayer in this series of instructions respeding the adininistraimi 
of if/n GhurcJi, proves its pre-eminent impor^nm* It is the breath of vital godliness 
(1) God promises to hear public prayer (2 Ohroa vii. 14 — 16); (2) Christ saactiffes It 
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by Ms presence (Matt, xviii. 20) ; (3) the saints delight in it (Ps. xlii. 4) ; (4) they 
are to be exhoT’ted to the exercise, of it (Heb* x. 25); (5) it is not to be conducted in an 
unknown tongue (1 Cor. xir. 14 — 16). The variety of terms in tvJiicli it is Jme 

described implies the diversity of circumstances in wJddi God's people are placed, (1) 

Petitions.” This term expresses the sense of insufficiency and need, and may be a 
special form of a particular prayer. (2) Prayers,” This is prayer in general, as repre- 
senting the spirit of <levotion. (3) ‘‘Supplications.” This signifies a closer dcalmg 
with God, a more childlike confidence in prayer. (1) “ Thanksgivings.” This suggests 
that element which, ought never to be absent from our supplications— gratitude for past 
Acrcies. 

IL Foe whom aee we to prat*? “For all men.” 1. It wuld not be acceptahU 
prayer if we were io pray only for ourselves. It is not Christ-like to look duwn with 
a sense ot superiority upon the mass of men as sunk in perdition. 2. We are hound to 
love all men, and thenfore to pray for their welfare. Much of our happiness depends 
upon our identifying ourselves lovingly with others. 

IIL PbAYEES AEE SPECIAIiLY TO BE MARIS FOE KIFGS AND ALT. IlSr HIGH PLACE. 
“ For' kings and for all in liigh place.” 1. Budi persons pre-emlneiitly need our prayers, 

(1) They wiJd great pu\ver for goed or evil; (2) they are exposed to many dangers; 
(3) they are liable to greater temptations than other men. 2. God has power io 
influmee their puhlic action, (1) The hearts of kings are in his hands ; (2) he sets 
ihem up and he removes them (Ban, iL 21); (3) he can establish their throne in 
righteousness and justice (Piw. xvL 12). 3. Kings can do m\ich io promote, the -weK 
being of the Church of God. “ That we may jmss a ^nict and tranquil life iu all godli- 
ness and gravity.” We should pray for kings, because they can promote our outw-ard 
])eace and our inward tranquillity^, by restraining the bad and encouraging the good. 
Kings can- thus protect us in the exercise of our religion and in the practice of godliness* 
Wicked kings can .expose the godly to cruel risks, and expose their gravity to unseemly 
paiils. 4. The duty of praying for Mmjs is not affected by the consideralion that they 
are pagans, or oppressors, or persecutovs, (1) Christians will pray the more earnestly 
for tiiem that Gud will change their heartB^ All the kings were pagans in the days cd 
the apostle, and many of them persecutors. (2) It was specially necessary to enjoin 
prayer for kings upon Christian communities, consisting largely of Jews wdio’lmd an 
intense longing to throw oil the Homan yoke. It is a curious fact that it was the. 
cessation of prayer by the Je^vs on- behalf of the Homan emperor that led to the final 
w^ar four years after this injunction was given by the apostle. It may liave been owing 
to his injunction that the Christians -were not involved in the disasters of that fatal 
rebellion. — T. 0* 

Yers. 3, 4. — The beneficial and acceptable nature of such catholic prayer, “ For this io: 
good and acceptable before God our Saviour,” 

I. Such peayee foe all sorts of men is good. It is good: 1. Beca'>se it sprmgs 
from a good mvtiue, a loving mterest. in, our fellow-men, 2. Bemme it is directed to a 
good,m4$ promoUau of tlmr highest welfare. 3. Because it is a divinely .commanded 

IL Such feayei=i is acceptable before God ode Saviour. It meets God’s 
hj,gh 0 st^ approval because it is- .in accordance with, his own gracious designs toward 
the sons of men. 

IIL BeaSON or GEOUNl; FOE THIS UNIVERSALITY OP OUB PUBLIC PKAYERS, It IS gOod 
and accejitiihk* “ before God our Saviour, who Avill have all men to be saved, and to come 
to the knowledge of th^,;tmth.” He wills that ail men should be saved, lliererore we 
should pray lor all men. Our prayers will thus be in conformity with his will. 1. Con- 
mder.tim nattm ofi the salmtmi,. here deserfioed, (1) It is not ' mere salvation from 
intellectual error, for it is4b.at which is involved in. “the full knowledge of the truth.” 

(2) It is not mere salvability, as if he made the salvation of all men possible. (3) It 
is not salvation merely ofiered, for man’s -aceeiitance, but salvation actually obtained and 
enjoyed. The imnudiate end is “ the knowledge of the truth,” the ultimate end salvai- 
tbn Mvits completeness,- 2,- Consider the relatmi of the Dimm imU to this salvaihn, 
“Who will have all, men to he .saved.” * (1) There is- nothing in the; language to j^tify 

.UMve3»MstS)that.M^^ tiltimately be-sawi (a) The 
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the term not the stronger term jSovA^rai, which implies will with, a purpose or 
intent, (h) If he had used the term erwfat, he must have i^nved all; hut tlie word is 
{rcoddf'ai, imjdying his will that they should be brought, through the knowledge of the 
truth, to salvation, (c) If we are to interpret the will of God by his providence, we 
must understand it in consistency with the fact that the large majority of mankind 
have never heard of salvation and have no knowledge of it. (d) It must be renienibered 
that many must have failed to reach this salvation before Christ died at all. (2) The 
language of universality is consistent with other language of Scripture, (a) Christ 
says, “ Aiuf I, if I he lifted up, will draw ail men unto me’’ (John xii. 32) ; ‘‘ All men., 
shall see the salvation of the Lord” (Luke iiL 6). The Messiah shall pour out his 
Spirit upon all flesh” (Joel ii. 28). Christ “died for all,” and he may therefore be truly 
called BaliXitor Jiominum, He died for all to arrest the immediate execution of the 
sentence of the Law upon man for sin; to obtain for him unnumbered blessings in this 
life, that he might secure a proper foundation for the offer of salvation through his 
blood, (b) But the design of God in the death of Christ had not the same relation to 
ail He is “ the Saviour of ail, hut especially of them that believe.” He is the Saviour 
of his people, of his Church, of the elect, (c) The language of universality used in the 
passage was suggested by wmy of contrast to the restrictiveness of Gnostic teaching, 
which led the apostle to say to the Colossians that his aim was “ to present every man 
perfect in Christ ” (Col. i. 28) ; perhaps, likewise, the restrictiveness of a narrow Judaism, 
for he empihasizes in the context his mission as “ a teacher of the Gentiles.” There is 
deep mystery in God’s counsels. But he here sets forth his good will to man, and 
charges it on the conscience of believers to pray that all without exception should bo 
brought to the knowledge of the truth. — ^T. 0. 

Vers. 5 — 7 . — Beasons for this itniversality of prayer in the relation of all men to God 
and Christ “Fur there is one God, one Mediator also between God and men, himself 
man, Christ Jesus.” The salvation of men cannot, therefore, be to us a matter of selfish 
indiference. 

I. The mcLATioN op all to God. The unity of God is consistent with all 
differences of dispensation. “ There is one providence belonging to the one God.” Q’iie 
apostle telh^the Homans that, “as God is one,” he is the God of the Gentiles as well as 
the Jews tlloni. iii. 30). There is, indeed, “ one God and Father of all” (Eph. iv. 4.-, 6). 
The apostle also says, “ The mediator ” (Moses) “is not of one ” — one seed, i.e, including 
Jew and Gentile, for Moses had nothing to do with the Gentile — “but God is one,” in 
relation to Jew and Gentile (Gal. iii. 20). In these passages the apostle sets forth the 
aniversality of the gospel oifer. But in the text he infers the universality of the 
Divine good will from the provisions made for man’s salvation. 

IL The helatiox op all men to the Mediator. “One Mediator also between 
God and men, himself man, Christ Jesus.” 1. There is hut one Mediator. The Gnostic 
mediation of angels is, therefore, excluded (Col. ii. 15, 18). Likewise the mediation of 
saints and angch, ns held by the Church of Rome. This idea is dishonouring to the 
tmly lilediator. There is no Scrip>ture for the distinction made betwf.on a mediator of 
redemption (Christ) and mediators of intercession (saints and angels). 2. The Mediator 
was man as tvell as (Jod. (1) lie was truly man, in opposition to the Docetic notion 
that he did i^ot possess a real human nature. (2) He was God as well as man in his 
Mediatorship, in opposition to the Roman Catholic theory that he only mediated in his 
human nature. The design of this error is to make way for human mediators. It is 
said to be absurd to conceive of Christ as God mediating between sinners and himself. 
(a) We answer that the Divine nature operated in Christ’s priestly work as well as the 
human, for “he through the eternal Spirit” (his own Spirit) “offered himself to God” 
(Heh. ix. 14). (b) If he did not mediate in his Divine nature as \veli as his human 
nature, he could not have been in any sense Mediator of the Old Testament saints, 
t>ecause their redem])ti<)n was completed before he came in the flesh,. The human 
nature is naturally emphasized because of the werk of suffering and death which is here 
a^cribed to him. 3. 2Vie passage does not im.ely that Christ was not Qod\ He is else- 
where frequently called God and true God, but here there is a necessary reference to 
the catholic doctrine of a subordination of ofBoe. , 4. The reference to the mediatorship 
brings up the idea of a covenant between God and mmu Christ is-the Head of huinanily, 
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the new Mai\, tlie Lord from lieaven, able to restore tlie lost relationsliip betwf'co God 
and man. 5, The nvdmtory agency is wrought through Christ's sufferings and^ death, 
‘‘Who gave Inmself a Ransom for all.” (1) This proves that^all the hlcs.dngs of 
redemption come from the death of Christ, not merely from his incarnation. (2) He 
voluntarily gave himself as the Yictim, jmt he is “ God’s uris])eakab!e Gift.” (3) His 
death was strictly substitutionary. The words of the apostle resemble those of our 
Lord himself— he gave himself a . Ransom for many ” ^ (Matt. ss. 28). ^ He was thus 
the Substitute contemplated by the apostle as the Messiah who had obtained from the 
Father the heritage of all families and nations of the earth, not Jews alone, but Gentiles. 

III. The teue'' P iTUPOSE of the uospel message. “The testimony fo he home in 
its own times.” 1. Tims the death of Christ i$ the great message to U earned to all the 
world. It is not his birth, or his example, or his" truth, but, above all, what is the 
completion of them all— his death on Calvai*y. 2. It is to he preached in all times till 
the second coming of the Lord, 3. The apostids own relation to this testimony. 

Whereunto I was appointed a herald and an apostle (I speak the truth, I lie not) ; 
a teacher of the Gentiles in faith and truth.” Thus the iiniversalit}^ of the remedial 
scheme is represented by the very mission of the apostle himself. He was “ a herald ” 
to proclaim the glad tidings here ; “ an apostle ” — let men say what they will, he is an 
apostle, therefore the surpassing importance of his message — and “ a teacher of tlie 
Gentiles ” — to mark the world-emhracmg character of liis gospel— “ in faith and truth,” 
to signalize respectively the subjective and the objective elements in which his apostle- 
ship was to find its appropriate sphere.— T. 0. 

Yer. 8. — The conduct of public prayer hy men. The axiostle now proceeds to indicate 
the persons by whom public prayer is to be conducted, and the s|)irit which is to 
govern this part of public worship. 

I. Peayee in the Cheistian assemblies is to be condtj.ctei) by men. “ I wish 
then that prayer be made in every place by men.” 1. It is for men to manage and 
direct the public services of the Ohurch ; it is for women to take a more quiet though 
not less real place in worship. As woman had been emaneix^ated by the gosx>ei — for 
there were no longer “ male and female ” in Christ — and as she had taken such a 
prominent jdace in ministering to Christ, the ax>ostles, and the saints, theye may have 
been a disxoosition on the part of female converts to assert themselves actively in the 
public life of the Church at E.j)hesus and elsewhere. The apostle expresses not a mere 
wish or desire, but, what is equivalent to a solemn command, that the men alone should 
be responsible for the conduct of the public services. The injunction does not affect 
the right or duty of women to conduct jjrayer in xu'ivate life or in meetings of their 
own sex. 2. Frayer is to he made in every place. This rule is to obtain iii all public 
assemblies of the saints, wherever held. There is, perhaps, a recollection of our Lord’s 
words that there is to be no restriction of prayer to one holy place (John iv. 21). 

II. The SPIEIT AND MAKKEE IN WHICH PUBLIC PEAYEE IS TO BE CONDUCTED. “Lifting 

Up holy hands without wrath or disputing.” 1. The posture must he reverent. It was 
customary for the Jews to pray with uplifted hands. It was likewise the general 
attitude adopted by the early Christians. It w^-as. the attitude significant (1) of the 
elevation of the heart to Goa; (2) of the expectation of an answer from heaven. 2. 
The uplifted hands must be holy. They must be hands unstained by “Cleanse 

your hands, X3urify your hearts” (Jas. iv, 8), The hands must he free from any sin 
that would render prayer unaccex)table to God. “Wash you, make you clean” (Isa. 
i. 16). 3. Frayer should he free from all passionate feeling, “Without wrath and dis- 
puting.” Perhax}s arising from religious altercation or debate. Prayer belongs to the 
peaceful heart. Faith and love are its two sustaining principles, and exclude the idea 
of passion against our feliow-men.— T, C. 

Yers. 9, 10. — The attire and deportment of women in the Christian assemblies, Th 
, apostle continues his directions in relation to public prayer, “Likewise,” he says, ih 
effect, “ let women when they pray be modestly adorned.” 

I. Theie appaeel and bepoetment. “ Likewise also that women adorn themselves 
•in modest apxmrel, with shamefastness and sobriety; not wiii braided hair^and gold, 
.and pearls, and costly raiment.” 1 . The injunction r^ers specially to the dress (f 
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women in the Christian assemhlies^ which ouglii not to he showy or conspkuo'm^ calcu- 
lated either to swell the heart of the wearer with pride, or to attract the eyes of others 
in forgetfulness of the solemnity of public worship. 2. While adornment is expressly 
allowed, according to age and station, to the exclusion of anything slovenly, there must 
he nothing in the attire or deportment inconsistent with modesty, self-restraint, or 
Christian simplicity. There must he no excessive care bestowed upon the adjustment 
of the hair, and no adornment with gold, or pearls, or costly array inconsistent with the 
attire pre'^iously recommended. Plaiting the hair may be the most convenient way of 
arranging it, and wearing ornaments is no more sinful in itself than wearing apparel. 
The injunction is that women should not seek such adornments as would either 
endanger piety or draw away their affections from higher things. 

II. The true adoki?meht of women-. ‘‘But (which heconieth women professing 
godliness) through good works.” 1. Beligion is external as %ueil as iniernah There 
is the form which must be clothed with the' power of godliness; religion must not be 
secret, but manifest to the world. Therefore women must profess the Christian name, 
and take part in the worship of the Church. 2. There must he a harmony between the 
profession of godliness and those deeds of mercy and piety which, Dorcas-iike, show the 
true disciple of Jesus. 3. The highest distinction of toomen does not spring from drm 
or decoration, but from the lustre that is thrown round their character by works of 
goodness. They will thus ‘‘ adorn the doctrine of Grod our Saviour ” (Titus ii. 10), 
— T. 0. 

Yers. 11 — 1^,-—The proper sphere and behaviour of ivomen. The still 

thinking of the public services of the Church. 

I. The woman is foebidden to teach or preach in the Church. “ Let a woman 
learn in silence in all subjection. But I permit not a woman to teach, nor to lord it 
over the man, hut to be in silence.” This injunction lias a threefold relation — first to 
herself, then to her husband, then to the Church. X: She is taJearn in silence. This 
duty concerns herself. She is to be a learner, not a teacher. She is to give all devout 
attention to the public instruction, so as to learn more and more of Christ and his 
gospel, ^nd if what she heard was either difficult or doubtful, she was to ask her 
husband at home (1 Cor. xiv. 34) ; and, in case of his inability to meet her difficulties, 
she could resort privately to the authorized teachers of the Church. This learning 
attitude was to he “in all subjection” both to her husband and to the rulers of the 
Church. Yet it did not imply that she was to accept false teaching, or forego her just 
right to prove all things and rtyect what was unsound, 2. She is not to lord it ov&r the 
man. As teaching or preaching is the act of those in authority, her assumption of this 
function would imply a lordship over her husband. Husband and wife are “heirs 
together of the grace of life,” hut the gospel has not exalted woman to a position of 
authority over her husband. 3. She is not to teach in the Church, (1) This injunction 
of the apostle does not forbid her teaching privately, either her children, as Timoth}' 
was taught by bis mother, or her servants, or the younger women (Titus ii, 4), or even 
her husband privately on fit occasions, or even strangers, as Priscilla taught Apoilos 
(Acts xviii. 26). (2) It forbids her teaching in public, (a) It is suggestive that the 

words usually translated in the Hew Testament “to preach” (Krtpyo’ea, 
mrayylKXw) are not used in connection with this prohibition, as if women were merely 
forbidden to preach, but still allowed to teach. The word used here is “ to teach ” 
(Bidder Eca), and the word used in 1 Cor. xiv. (AaAectf) — “to talk, chatter, babble”— is 
even more comprehensive. These words all include preaching as the greater includes 
the less; therefore preaching is also forbidden to women, (h) Prophesying was for- 
bidden to women as well as teaching. This was a supernatural gift enjoyed both by 
men and women in the primitive Church, but is not enjoyed now by either men or 
women. It is never in the Hew Testament used for preaching, or for mere speaking in 
meeting. But were there not women who prophesied in the Gorlnthicm Church-' 
(1 Cor. xi. 4, 6.) (a) The gift of prophecy being connected with the gift of tongues, 
and both being now obsolete,the title of women to the exercise of such a gift in this 
age utterly Mis. (0^ The apostle, in his discussion concerning prophecy and the gift 
of tonnes, forbids women to speak at all in the Churches (1 Cor. xiv.)i II was In the 
Yery mi%t of his injtmciions res|»ecting vm of sil|mrhdtuMl' glW “As 
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In all Cliurchea of tlie saints, let your women keex") silence in tlie Cliiirchcs, for it is not 
permitted to tliem to speak ... for it is a shame for women to apealc in the Churches.” 
Prophesying as well as preaching is forbidden to women. ( 7 ) ^fuch unnecessOTr 
difficulty has been caused by the passage respecting “ a woman praying or prophesying 
with her head uncovered ” (1 Cor. xi. 5). The apostle seems for the time to allow 
the practice, .while he condemns the manner of its performance; but afceiwards he 
forbids the p^ractice itself. In the earlier passage he rebukes merely the indecency of 
an existing custom, and then in the later he forbids the custom itse^^ Galvin 
says, *‘By condemning the one he does not commend the other.” You cannot regmd 
as of equal authority a practice and a command, both explicit and repeated, which 
destroys the practice. (5) “ But these directions were given to Greek C]n.irches, and 
cannot apply to the women of our day,” We answer that they apply to all Clmrclies ; 
for the apostle says, As in all Churches of the saints, let your women keep silence in 
the Churches.” The reasons given for the prohibition p)rove that it has nothing to do 
with usages, or customs, or times, or races. 

II. The ebasox ob ground of the apostle’s prohibition. It is to be found in 
the original law ot the relation of ^voman toman. 1. Man^s headship in creation. “ For 
Adam was first formed, then Eve.” Man’s priority of creation is the first reason, but it is 
to be taken together with the statement in 1 Cor. xi. 8 , 9, For the man is not of the 
woman, but the woman of the man; for also the man was not made for the sake of the 
woman, but the woman for the sake of the man.” Besides, as “ the Hoad of every man 
is Christ, the head of the woman is the man ” (1 Cor. xi. 3), “ The husband is the head 
of the wife ” (Eph. v. 23). The woman, therefore, stands under law to her husband, and 
therefore any attempt on her part to assume the part of head or guide is to overturn 
the primal order of creation. 2. Woman^s priority in transgression. “ And Adam was 
not deceived, but the woman being altogether deceived fell into transgression.” They 
both sinned ; but Adam was not deceived, for he fully understood the sin he -was com- 
mitting when he yielded to the persuasiveness of Ms wife. (1) This reference implies 
the truly historical character of 'the narrative in Genesis. It is no myth or legend. 
The fall of man is an historic fact of the greatest imx)ortance, for it grounds the docriune 
of original sin, without which human nature, says Pascal, is an inex^riicable riddle. 
(2) The deception was practised upon Eve, not ux'>on Adam, for she confessed that the 
serpent beguiled her. (3) This facility of deception on her part seems to suggest to 
the apostle her inferiority to man in strength of inteUoct, and the consequent wrougiies.s 
of allowing to woman an intellectual sux)remacy over man. 

III. The blessing upon woman standing within her true sphere. “But she 
shall be saved through the child-bearing, if they abide in faith and love and holiness 
with sobriety.” 1, It is here implied that woman is to find her right sphere in the 
relations of motherhood. The change of number implies that Eve is here to be regarded 
as the rex>reseiitative of her sex. Her sx)here is in the home life ; her destiny lies in 
the faithful discharge of its duties. Eve vras to be the mother of all living; it was to 
be through the seed thus given her that the curse was to be lifted off the world, and 
the head of the serpent bruised. There is an evident allusion in “ the child-bearing ” 
to the Incarnation, but it points likewise to the collective seed associated with Christ. 
2 , It implies that women are not saved, as Bon an Catholics contend, hy mere child- 
hearing, so that a woman dying in her travail is necessarily saved, for the apostle links 
with it certain s]>iritual qualifications as necessary to salvation. (1) Faith — imx'>iicitly 
resting in the Divine promise and upon the Divine Redeemer, “as the seed of the 
woman ; ” ( 2 ) love, as the inspiration of all her wifely and motherly duties ; ( 3 ) holiness, 
aa implying purity of life, oircumspectness of walk, and devotedness to God ; ( 4 ) with 
sobriety, as marking the self-effacing, self-restraining, self-governing spirit which she 
is to carry into all the conditions of her life as a Christian mother. — ^T. G. 

Ter. 2. — quiet hfothing in the gosT'el was revolutionary. Its aim was not 

to upset thrones, but to purify all the centres of power; not to make assault at once on 
polygamy and slavery, but to undennine them by the Chrisrian spirit and sacrifice. Prayer 
is here made for kings and all in authority, Bulership there must be. Anarchy ia 
misery. Fields must be ploughed; grain, must be stored; hontes must be protected; 
qr else weakness becomes the prey of strength. The purpose, then, of God, in ordination 
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of law and government, is that we may enjoy a quiet life. To some a quiet life is the 
least dcsiraWe thing; but it is the life of nature, and it is the most blessed life. How 
quietly the flowers blow, the stars shine, the dew descends, the birds wing their 
flight, the light falls I 1. “-4 quiet life ; ” for if there he disorder^ all life is at a stand- 
still. Even great artists like Gerome, during the last French Eevolution, had to bury 
their pictures, for the time, beneath the earth. 2. Quiet for thmk of the forces 
around us. We need good government to preserve us from the violent, the lewd, and 
the ci'iminal. The sea of human passion is always ready to break its harriers ; the 
volcano would soon burst tliroiigli the crust. 3. Quiet for this is the great enjoy- 
ment of life. Our hap|)i<3st hours have been quiet ones — ^at home ; by the river or the 
sea; in the valleys and in the forests; and in the Church of God. ‘“^That we may lead,’' 
which implies continuance ; life wiihout trepidation ; absence of the disorders which 
check industry, prudence, and enterprise. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 2. — peaceaUe lifef^ Christ said, ** Peace I leave with you,” and he intended 
this to be the element in which nations and families and individuals should live. 
Through faith in him, we have peace with God, peace with our brother, and peace in 
ourselves. The world delights in noise and tumult; fills its forums with fierce dis- 
cussions and debates ; hangs the pictures of VVouvermans, with their fierce battle-fields, 
on its walls. Some people are said to delight in strife — to be wdiat is called ** law-thirsty; ” 
and in quiet villages, even, you meet wiih antagonisms that are fierce and frequent. 1. 

l^eaceaUe for the gospel is to overcome evil with good. To triumph, not by carnal 
weapons, but those that are mighty through God, and which have the secret majesty of 
their power in the ci’oss. 2. “ Peaceable ; ” for passion mmt he governed by conscience 
a7id Christ Unquestionably the microscope shows us insects at war in the globule of 
water ; and the beasts of the forest meet in deadliest conflict. But man is to triumjph 
over himself ; reason is to he lord over passion, and Christ is to be Lord over all. 3. 

Peaceable ;'\f or a home ivitliout this is misery. Where jarring and dispyutation arc, 
there the atmospfiiere is destructive of all holy, happy life, d. Peaceable ; for this is 
the end of law. Forms of government are not all in all. Greece and Borne alike fell 
under the same form of government under which they rose. 5. Peaceable; ’^for the 
Prince of fPeace is to 7'eign. He came to fulfil the angels’ song, Peace on earth, and 
good will to man ; ” and one day, by his cross, ho will draw all hearts unto himself, — 
W.M.S. 

Ver. 2. — Moral loveliness, “In all godliness and honesty.” It may be said that 
“ godliness” includes “ honesty ; ” but we must not be the slaves of pedantry in words ; 
it is good sometimes to emphasize, 

I. Godlikess is essential to the orber op the state. Eousscaii remarks, A 
country cannot well subsist without liberty, nor liberty without virtue.” Peaceable 
lives must be godly lives. The safety of a nation is not “ lions chained,” but “lions 
turned to lambs.” IModern sociology thinks it can do without godliness. It has 
invented some philosophy of morals of its owm; some ideal of utility called “ the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” Philosophers may understand it, but common peo))le 
cannot. So much depends on what is meant by “ the greatest good.” For if you exclude 
the soul, the greatest good is only a secular paradise, and tluit is death to all the heruisiu 
which can deny itself earthly jfieasure for the sake of high spiritual ends. By “ godli- 
ness ” we understand 0 od-llkenessin men. Some talk of serapyiiic holiness ; we prefer the 
old word “ godliness.” Let a seraph be a seraph ; we want to be men. It is not wise 
for children to sing, “I want to be an angel;” they should want to he good children. 
We want godliness; purity like God’s; pity like God’s; fidelity like God’s; holiness 
like God’s. “ Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 

IL Hokesty is esskxtial to the true Christian life. F'o fine ideas of spirituality 
that set at nought common morality must find honour amongst us. While our hearts 
are in heaven, our feet are upon the earth- 1. We must he honest to our convictions; 
act out what we think ; dare to be true to ourselves. 2. We must be honest in word ; 
dealing in good coin ; not pretending to be what we are not. Better honest silver than 
coumerfejt gold. 3. W^e are to be honest, in deed. Whether we build, or buy, or soil, 
whether we paint with the artist, or mingle in the marts of commerce, we are to to 
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it that the stamp of honesty is on all we do. For all this ^ye are to pray ; for tliere is 
a great sky over xis all, and a great Father in heaven, and a great Saviour in wlicse Name 
we may pray. So life 'will be peaceful and holy ; based upon the granite rock, but bathed 
in the delicate haze of the firmament of heaven ; solidity clothed with beauty ; and he to 
whom 'we x^ray heareth us always.-r-W. M. S. 

Yer. 6. — The self -giving of Christ “Who gave himself a Eansom for all, to be 
testified in due time.” are indebted to the slavery of Sfc. Paiil’s time for the use of 
the word “ ransom.*’ So literature, in its words, enshrines lii’.toiy, AYe cannot make a 
perfect theory of the Atonement. Many have tried. Some liave taken the idea of slavery ; 
Bt)nic have taken the idea of debt. There has been the “ comiuei'cial ” theory, and the 
“legal” theory; but no theory is complete that does not contain all tlie ideas. The 
idea of “ransom” has had its false theory for in the seventh century some theologians 
said, “It was a price paid to the devil.” That we are the slaves of sin, and tlmt Christ 
ransoms us, is tlie great doctrine of the gosxael. 

I. Ohuist gavk himself. The humanity of that age gave others. YTiat is tlie great 
study of the dying Roman age? Selfishness. The patjicfians, wraj)pcd up in togas, 
sa-^v, in the Colosseum, the gladiators fall to amuse tliem. The great generals brouglit 
home as slaves— xdiysiciaus, musicians, and workmen, and used them as good invest- 
ments. Rome bore away the native art of Greece to decorate its own liomos. Not only the 
humanity of that age, hut the humanity of every age '^vithout Christ, lends to self-ism. 
The pliiIosox)hy of the cross is the only social philosox)hy. It does not take. It leaves 
men to the personal use of their gifts and x>ossessions ; but it says, “ Give yourself — 
your purest ideals, your best imxKilses, your noblest x>owers, for the g<iod uf oiliers.” 

II. The C.ESAns'oF that age had ho true pow^ek. They held men by the throat, 
and not by the heart; and they were lifted to Cmsarship by tlie Pnutoriaii guards. 
They rose and fell by the sword; and the dagger or the Tiber saw the. last of them. 
The words 'were a satire on the Saviour, “saying that he also himself is Christ, a King” 
— an unconscious prophecy, and yet how true ! His kingdom came without observation ; 
it wuis an emxiire within the heart ; it was not in word, but in power ; it was not "with 
oh.sorvation, but it silently grew like the mustard seed. Its foundation was in this, 
“He gave himself” — his exquisite sensibilities, his sacred energies, his mnwearied 
endurance, his contact w’ith shame and scorn.; and then, on the cross, he died, “ the Just 
for the unjust, to bring us to God.” — W. M. S. 

, Yer. 9. — Modest adormient “That women adorn themselves in modest apparel.” 
The gos]iel never permits asceticism. As ,God is the God of beauty, and nature is 
clothed with garments (like the high priest of old) of glory and beauty, so here 
have the true idea carried out in religion, \Yomen arc “ to adorn thennseives.” God’s 
most beautiful work in creation, the human frame, is to ho fitly axiparelied ; for, to this 
day, art knows no higher subject than the human face and form. .But — 

I. Modesty is to be the spirit of ale adobkhext, because the nature of the being 
adorned is a sacred nature. Woman is the true guardian of virtue. Her manner, her 
temper, her spirit, — all these constitute the best defence of virtue. 

II. Dress is the symbol of cbabacter. If there k absence of shamc-heartodness, 
there 'will be absence of shame-facedness. The womanhood of that age had sunk veiy 
low. By turns woman had been the toy or slave of man. llio gospel uidiftcd her; 
for we are all equal in the sight of God. There was neither male nor female there ; and 
she must help the great ideal, and hy modest apxiarel show the iimaio modesty ot 
her thought and feeling. For, say what we' like, dress acts ujxm the mind and character. 
Dress like a clown, ana you will fed like a clown. Modest apparel need not be sIioim of 
taste a ad refinement and true beauty. It is no dishonour to a woman that she likes 
dress. It is not Christian to destroy that taste ; but that which becometk women x>ru- 
fesdiig godliness is modest though beautiful apparel. — W. M. S. 

Yere. 1— -7. — UkivermUm* 1. IJhivebsality ih oub appeabiku before Gon 
BEHALF OF OTHERS. 1. Brood ,“I exhort therefore, first of all, that suppli- 

cations, ])rayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men.” This is^the first 
d'dty which xiressed upon the apostle’s mind, as claiming attention. If a priest is one 
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who acts for otli crs, then there is here required of us priestly service, which is only in 
accordance wdth our being called, in 1 Pet, ii, 5, a holy priesthood. Our priestly service 
is here regarded as twofold. (1) I^rayer for alL For the sake of emphasis and fulness 
three words are used to denote prayer, which a Greek would be better able to distinguish 
than we can do now. The first word seems to mark the state of need out of which 
petitions take their rise. The second word seems to mark our approadiing God with 
our petitions. The third word seems to mark the mgent way in which we are to 
approach God wdth our petitions. An intercessory character is given to all three by 
the accompanying words. It is right that we should turn our wants into petitions for 
ourselves, that we shoxiid approach God with these petitions, and that we should press 
them wdth all urgency. But there is a range of want beyond ourselves which we are here 
directed to cover by intercession. We are to turn the wants of others into intercessions 
for them ; with our intercessory petitions we are to go to the throne of grace, and we are 
to press them there wdth ail the urgency of which we are capable. We are not to be 
so selfish as to think only of ourselves in our prayers. The Spirit, even in the way of 
blessing us, w-ould direct us away from ourselves to what others need. But for whom 
are we to intercede ? This is the point to which the teaching of the apostle specially 
refers. It is certainly our duty to intercede for our femily and friends. ’‘‘He that pro- 
videth not for his own, and specially for those of his own house, hath denied the Mth, 
and is worse than an infidel.’' And, if we do not take the wants of our own before God, 
we are not acting the natural part, which is to be expected of us as Christiana. But 
there is also a family selfishness, from -which, if we would have the larger blessing, we 
must be freed in our prayers. “ 0 God, the Creator and Preserver of ail mankind, we 
humbly beseech thee for all sorts and conditions of men ; that thou wouldest he pleased 
to make thy ways known unto them,, thy saving health unto all nations.” We are not 
to be prevented from interceding for others by reason of their ill desert. God has shown 
us Abraham, that prince of the elder covenant, using his privilege on behalf of unde- 
serving Lot, and also on behalf of ungodly Sodom. He has also sho-wn us his afflicted 
patriarch under direction to pray for the uncharitable Eiiphaz, Zophar, and Bildad. 
They were to offer sacrifice ; but God said, “ My servant Job shall pray for you: for Mm 
will I accept.” “ We are to pursue the sinner with love ; we are to weave around the 
impenitent a network of prayer from which he may find it hard to extricate himself” 
We are not to allow obscurity or distance to separate us from souls, St. Yincent de 
Paul conveys some of his prayers (as by a definite grant) “ to the most forgotten soul 
in purgatory.” Surely we are entitled to convey our prayers to the most forgotten ^ul 
in this world. Boman Catholic writers are to be commended for the stress they lay on 
the ties -which unite us to the great human society in which God has placed us. It is 
not their truth, for it is simply the spirit of our being here enjoined to offer up prayer 
for all men. We are to think of ourselves as belonging to a great world of need, belong- 
ing to it more than we do to ourselves ; and we belong to it in this way, that we are 
bound to pray for it with all earnestness that the ends of Christ may bo advanced in it; 
thus, we believe, making our influence felt in circle after circle to its utmost bound. 
(2) Thanhsgivmg for alL It is the frequent teaching of the apostle that thanksgiving 
is to accom^mny the presentation of petitions. We are not to be so much, taken up 
with our wants as to forget our mercies. AVhile, then, we are to be quick to see the 
wants of others, -we are also to be quick to see their mercies. And while we turn their 
wants into intercessions, we are to turn their mercies into thanksgivings. But for whom 
are we to thank God? We are especially to give thanks for those who are bound up 
with us in the family unity, if they are free from calamity, and more so if they are the 
subjects ©f saving grace. There may be those in our homes who cannot thank God for 
themselves, and we are to do this for them. But we are to give our thanksgivings a 
wider sweep. We are to give thanks for our neighbour, even -when he may bear us a 
grudge, even when his interests may seem to conflict with ours. W e are to get beyond 
all that would narrow our souls, and lay hold upon this, that God secs fit to bless him ; 
and why should we begrudge the Giver his due of praise? We are to thank God for 
those who are sensible of their mercies, and are not remiss theni'^elves in thanking God. 
We do not need to he afraid of God receiving too much gratitude for mercies bestowed. 
K there are those who are ungrateful for mercies and do not give God the. glory, it is 
meet '^hat we, who have a right understai^dmg of things and are jealous of God*s .glory» 
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should see that lie is not robbed of bis sacrifice of praise. Our tbanbsgiving is to 
extend far beyond our knowledge. We are to seize the spirit of universality wliich the 
apostle here inculcates. ‘^Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we thine unworthy 
servants do give thee most humble and hearty thanks for all thy goodness and loving- 
kindness to us and to all men,” A requirement for both parts of this priestly work^is, 
that we take pains to acquaint ourselves with the men that dwell on the earth, and with 
what is taking place among them. A second requirement is that wc open om* hearts 
to their needs and mercies. By intelligence and large-heartedness, our work shall 
answei its end, viz. the calling down of blessing on men. 2. special teaclihig.^ ‘‘ For 
kings and all that are in high place; that we may lead a tranquil and quiet life in all 
godliness and gravity.” We are to understand the highest and the subordinate repre- 
sentatives of authority in the state. Oin duty branches out in the same way as before. 
(X) Prayer for kings and magistrates. We are to pray for them especially in their 
official capacity, that they may be enabled faithfully to discharge the duties of their 
office, and to glorify God therein, (2) Thanksgiving for kmgs and magistrates. In 
this land we can give unfeigned thanks to God that enjoy so largely the blessings 
of good government. The public recognition of kings and magistratL^s would be con- 
ducive to their leading a tranquil and quiet life. The first word points to the state not 
using its power against them. The second word points to their not provoking a collision 
with the state. By the course enjoined, a right impression would go abroad regarding 
them, that they were not decriers of dignities, secret plotters against the existing form 
of government. It was good advice which was given to the Jews of the Captivity : 
‘‘ Seek tire peace of the city, wffiither I have caused you to be carried away captives, and 
pray unto the Lord fur it: for in the peace thereof shall ye have peace.” So the good 
advice of the apostle here saved the Christians (in the midst of the Boman em^ure) 
from many a false step. They could follow the quiet course in all godliness and gravity. 
The first word points to the habit of the Christianas mind, winch is that he has a 
regard to the will of God in all things. The second word points to his having a 
regard to the propriety of things, which is “ the appropriate setting of higher graces and 
virtues.” Not mere policy, but the God-regarding habit, and the sense of propriety, 
kept the Christians in the quiet course. 3. Motive. “ Tliis is good and acceptable in 
the sight of God our Saviour.” The intermediate reference is brougljt in to Uiustrate 
the universality of our service for others. This service in its univcrsalitg recom- 
mended, as having a high excellence in itself. Moreover, it is i^eculiarly pleasing to God 
in his character as Saviour, which is to be further brought out. Even Kousseau is our 
teacher of universality. “ The good man,” he says, “ plans his life with a reference to 
the whole, while the wicked man would gladly order aU things wdth reference to 
himself. The latter makes himself the centre of ail things, the other orders all with 
reference to a common Centre, even to God.” 

II. Univeesality of the phepose op SALVATio:5t. ‘‘Who willeth that all men 
should be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth.” It w'ould be making feeble- 
ness of the words to suppose the apostle's idea to be that God is 'willing that all men 
should be saved, as it is plainly dogmatic prejudice that accounts for Calvin's assertion 
that the apostle is thinking, not of individuals, but of classes of men. It is a great 
truth, of which we are not to be robbed, that of every man it can be said that God 
willeth that ha should be saved. We are to think of his will as in a state of activm 
volition. It was in this state wffien, in the dex^ths of eternity, he formed the purposn 
of our salvation. It is in this state now when, in the pleadings of the exalted Christ, 
in the workings of the Spiiit, in all the dealings of Providence, he is seeking to secure 
the condition of our salvation, viz. our coming to the knowledge of the truth. We are 
to understand not mere intellectual knowledge, but experimental knowledge — our 
laying hold by faith upon our Bepresentative, and coming to know in our experience 
that there is salvation in him. This his active volition is directed toward all ; it can- 
not be said that he desires the salvation of one more than of another. He uses means, 
not towards one here and another there, but towards all alike coming to the knowledge 
of the truth, and finding ample and everlasting shelter in )ii« love. And if it is so 
with God, it is made plain as it could not otherwise be, that we are not to narrow down 
our petitions and thanksgivings (which are expressive of active volition) to a little 
circle of our own, but are to widen them out even toward all men. 
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III. Univehsality of the dispensation op saltation. 1. Tresided over ly the 
one Ood. “ Eor there is one G-od.” The pagan idea was that there were many gods. 
There was a god for every nation, a god for every small community, a god for every 
household. The god so attached was supposed to he devoted to the interests of his 
devotees, in preference or even in opposition to the interests of all others. What was 
that but breaking up the race into factions, and under the most powerful example ? 
We have a much nobler conception — all men under one God, and not different men 
under dhl^rent gods. As we are all under the canopy of heaven, so we are all under 
the same canopy of the Divine love. “Is he the God of the Jews only? Is he not 
also of the Gentiles ? Yes, of the Gentiles also." 

“The great God that loveth all, 

Hath made both great and small’* 

That shuts out all clmliing of administration. As aU are under the same Divine govern- 
ment, so all are governed on the same impartial, universal principles, and governed 
toward the one end of their salvation. 2. In the hands of the one Mediator, “ One 
Mediator also between God and men, himself man, Christ Jesus.’^ A mediator is one 
who acts between two. Christ Jesus is here said to be Mediator between God and 
man, God, as it were, allows the administration to go out of his hands, but it does not 
suffer in doing so; for it passes into the hand, not of many mediators with many 
administrations, but into the hands of one Mediator, by which there is preserved the 
grand equality and universality of the administration, Christ could mediate on the 
Divine side, being God himself, thus carrying into the administration the whole mind 
of him whom he represented. The remarkame thing which alone is noted was that, to 
mediate on the human side, he became man, being linked not to some men, but to ail 
men ; so that his mediation could he in the interest, not of some, but of all, lb is matter 
for solemn thouglit to every man that Christ is linked to him, and linked to him with 
a view*— according to the whole spirit of the administration — to his being saved. 

IV. Universality of the bansom, “Who gave himself a Eansom for all.” If the 
language had been that Christ gave himself for all, there would not have been excluded 
the idea nf substitution. But emphasis is given to this idea by the word which is 
translated “ ransom.” It is literally “ loosing-price instead of.” It is implied that we 
were captives, hopelessly bound in the consequences of our sins. Not able to do any- 
thing for ourselves, we needed to be indebted to a substitute. The price our Substitute 
paid as ransom was himself, i.e. his life, which, being the life of him who was God as 
well as man, was more than equal to the lives of all men together. Such is the way — 
not to be too much literalized — in which the truth is conveyed here. The stress of 
the thought is to be laid on all. Time was when it was considered dangerous to say 
that ChriKst died for all. The apostle does not shrink from it, neither here nor where 
his language is that “ Christ tasted death for every man.” It adds a deep solemnity to 
the existence of a man, that this jprice has been i)Md for him. How shall he get rid of 
the obligation incurred, unless by doing as the captive docs for whose ransom the stipu- 
lated money has been paid ? As the captive goes forth into the possession of freedom, 
grateful to his redeemer, so let each of us go forth into the possession of our freedom 
in Christ, grateful to him as having redeemed us with his blood, 

Y. Universality of the testimony. “The testimony to be borne in its own 
times.” It is generally assumed that the reference is to the universal proclamation of 
the gospel. But there is this to be considered, that what is to be witnessed to is, that 
Christ Jesus gave himself a Ransom for all^ i.e. all that ever lived, that live now, or 
shall ever live. And this does not seem to be properly witnessed to or borne out merely 
by the men of a distant time, or of distant times or ages, all having the knowledge of 
the gosx>eL It is better not to fix down the manner of the testimony, but to allow the 
verse to remain in its own universality, to have its due weight as one of many verses 
that bear upon the same point. There is suggested — not more than suggested — som ■ 
great testimony to the universality of the ransom. We cannot tell what the testimou v 
will be, as it is here, for good reason, not condescended on. It is not borne now, but U 
is to be borne— it may be after long ages — yet in its own times. 

VI. Paul’s contribution to this vnivebsalitt of thb tkstimont, 
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unto I was appointed a preachor and an apostle (I speak the truth, I lie not), a teadier 
of the Gentiles in faith and truth.'"’ Paul was privileged in his day—hofore tlie ajTival 
-of the times — to help forward the demonstration of the universal ransom. For this iie 
was appointed a preacher, literally a herald, Le, one that cried aloud in the Name <-f 
Christ and spared not. He -was also appointed to the high office of apusUe, with 
which is connected the double asseveration, ‘‘I speak the truth, 1 lie not.” Wo cannot 
think of it being made thus strong for the sake of Timothy, but for tlie sake (f sumo 
who were to be "reached thmugh Timothy. He was further aj)poiDted a tea^-her of the 
Gentiles in faith and truth. In this he overstepped Jewish limits, and was entering as 
far as he could into the universality of the gospel. And what he called iipim men 
everywhere to do -was to believe, the object of their faith being the truth that CIirLst 
died for them and for all. — K. F, 

Yers. 8 — 15. — The sexes in the Christian assemhly, I. The part of the imen — to 
LEAD IN PRAA^ER. I deshe therefore that the men pray in every place, lifiiiig up 
holy hands, vrithoiit wrath and disputing.” The mind of the apostle, as here exja-essed, 
is that in every place where men and women assemble for Divine worship, the duty of 
conducting the public devotions shall devolve upon the men. They, and not the 
%vomciii, as appears from the following contrast, are to be the mouth of the congregation 
in prayer ohered to God. This assignment of leading in prayer to them is mentioned 
along with the appropriate bodily posture, viz. the lifting up of the hands (as toward 
heaven) in the way of invoking the Divine blessing upon the congregation. With this 
is connected the inward qualification — lifting up holy hands, f.e. tiiat do things that 
accord with their being engaged in so sacred a service. It is not the place that is to 
hallow the hands, but it is the hands that are to be holy, to be in keeping with the 
place. The orderliness implied in the men having* their proper place tvould tend to 
prevent the use of unholy perturbation of feeling, and the breaking forth of unseemly 
disjmting, such as w^ould unfit the congregation for engaging in prayer. He that prays 
to God,” says Jeremy Taylor, in ‘The Retuim of Prayers,’ “ with an angry, that Is, with 
a troubled and discomposed spirit, is like him that retires into a battle to meditate, and 
sets up his closet in the out-quarters of an army, and chooses a frontier gariison to be 
wise in. Anger is a perfect alienation of the mind from prayer, and therefore is con- 
trary to that attention which presents our prayers in a right line to God. For so have I 
seen a lark rising from its bed of grass, and soaring upwards, and singing as he rises, 
and hopes to get to heaven, and rise above the clouds ; but the poor bird was beaten 
back with the loud sigliings of an eastern wind, and his motion made irregular and 
inconsistent, descending more at every breath of the tempest than it could recover by 
the libration and frequent weighing of his wings, till the little creature was forced to 
sit down and pant, and stay till the storm was over ; and then it made a prosperous 
flight, and did rise and sing, as if it had learned music and motion from an angel.” 

11. The i'art of the women. 1. To he hecomingly dressed, “in like manner, 
that women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shamcfastiiess, and sobriety; 
not with braided hair, and gold or pearls or costly raiment; but (wliich becometh 
women professing godliness) through good works.” It is with regard to dress that 
the apostle charges the women. They are not forbidden to adorn themselves, in 
nature God has a regard to adornment; the flowers are painted chiefly in the way of 
apj3ealing to the sense of the beautiful. So the apostle regards it as particularly 
appropriate to the women that they are to adorn themselves ; but tliey arc to adorn 
themselves m modest upjiarel. There seems to be a wider reference tium modest, and 
a twofold reference. It is apparel that is mitahh to women as suck, ^ihis certainly 
excludes dress that shocks the W’otnanly feeling of modesty. But it also iiududos dress 
that is tastefffi. Apart from what is expensive, good taste may be displayed in dress, 
as in the proper Mending of colours. There is no religion in negligence as to dress. A 
woman should never be above attending to what is clean and whole and neat in dress ; 
and especially should she attend to tMs, in appearing in the house of God. Jt is ufpmrel 
that is suitable to women in fespeoi of ih&ir drmmstances. Age, rank, means, demands 
of religion, come in as modifying conditions. A brightness of colour that is in place ia 
youth, is out of place in age. The servant is not to dress as her mistres^^. Bhe who 
dresses upon a small income is not to be as she who di’esses upon a large income. 
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There is not to be dressing as though this world were a paradise, and not, as it really 
is, full of human want. With outward deportment as to dress, are connected tbe 
inivard feelings. There is shamefastness^ as the word originally was in tbe ilutborized 
Version. This feeling given to the woman should make her shrink from all impropriety 
in dress. There is also sobriety^ or the feeling that keeps the love for dress within the 
bounds of reason and religion. The apostle descends to particulars. Women are not 
to adorn thei]Q.selves with braided hair and gold, or pearls, or costly raiment. It cannot 
be meant that these things are absolutely forbidden. Long hair is an ornament to a' 
woman, and it is natural that it should be braided. Gold is an excellent substance, 
and can be wrought into most beautiful forms. It is God who has given the lustre to 
pearls. Ideas of what is beautiful can be carried to a great extent in garments, as in 
the garments prescribed for the Jewish high priest. It can only be meant that they 
are to be didy subordmated by women. They are not to make ends of them, as women 
of the w-orld do. They are not to vie with one another in the use of them. They are 
not to be used in the way of gratifying personal vanity, or in the way of ostentation 
and drawing attention upon them. They are not to be used as though they were 
essential, being only on the outside, and an uncertain possession which cannot be carried 
beyond the world. They are only to be sought in connection with, and in due sub- 
ordination to, inward virtues. This is the thought to which the apostle carries us 
forward. There is that which becomes a woman professing godliness, Le. professing to 
be regulated by the will of God in dress as in all matters. And the will of God will he 
considered in connection with the state of the world. It is such a world that Christ 
needed to come into it to save it. Moreover, it is such a world that Christ’s servants 
need to do much saving work in it. And a true Christian woman will not set her heart 
on what is showy or genuinely beautiful in dress or ornament, but will set her heart 
on what is more valuable. She will seek to be adorned with the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which in the sight of God is of great price. She wall seek to be 
adorned, as the idea is here, with a kindly, benevolent disposition, such as finds its 
medium in good works. She will consider that the time and money unnecessarily 
spent upon the braiding of the hair, and gold, or pearls, or costly raiment, is so much 
taken from her power of performing good works. It must be said that the position of 
a true Qhristian woman has its difficulties. Fashion which exercises such a sway is 
not the expression of pure Christian sentiments. It is to a large extent the expression 
of worldliness, or the striving after externals. The true Christian vronian, then, has 
it as her task, on the one hand, not to go altogether against fashion so as to be singular ^ 
and to call attention to her, which would offend her feeling of modesty ; on the other 
hand, to attain to simplicity and inexpensiveness in dress, so as to leave her free for 
discharging her Christian functjon as a doer of good works. 2, To he a learner, and 
not a teacher, Let a woman learn in quietness with all subjection. But I permit not 
a woman to teach, nor to have dominion over a man, but to he in quietness,** The 
woman is to bj8 receptive with regard to public teachings. She is to foe a learner, not 
breaking the silence even to the extent of asking a question. For the language here 
is partly to be explained by what is said in 1 Cor. xiv. 35, “ And if they will learn 
anything, let them ask their husbands at home.” The position of the apostle, that a 
woman is not to be a teacher in the house of God, is very implicit ; I permit not a 
woman to teach.” Whatever her qualifications — and some women are better qualified 
to teach than some men — the apostolic enactment is against her teaching. This enact- 
ment is grounded in what is natural. It would be reversing the natural order of 
superiority for men to sit under a woman as their teacher. It would also foe giving 
woman a publicity from which every one who is unsophisticated and retains her native 
modesty must shrink. Her natural unfitness set forth in two facts. (1) Eve ims created 
efter Adam. ** For Adam was first formed, then Eve.” The apostle regards this faot 
m emblematic of a headship originally given to the man, which carries with it hm ^ 
exclusive right to be a teacher in the house of God. (2) The looman was first in the 
transgression^ And Adam was not beguiled, but the woman being beguiled hath 
fallen into transgression.” We are not to understand that, for introducing sin into the 
world, she was thrown into a subordination which did not originally belong to her. But 
rather the way in which, acting for hemeif without regard to her hu>£and* ^he wm 
worked upon by the tempter was emblematic of a natural dispodtion which xmfits her 
I. TXEOTHY* ‘ 
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for taking a pablic position. Promise annexed. ‘‘ But she sbali be saved tbroiigb tbe 
ciiild-bearing, if they continue in faith and love and sanctification with sobriety.” So 
eminent an interpreter as Ellicott interprets this of the child-bearing by pre-eminence — 
woman giving birth to the Messiah — but without good reason. The apostle has been 
excluding woman from activity in Church life in connection with which there is pub- 
licity ; here he fioints to her proper destiny as activity in family life. There is reference 
^ to the form in which the curse fell upon the woman ; in connection with this is there 
* promise of blessing. There is not excluded from the promise the lower salvation, A 
mother, laying hold upon this promise, can hope in her danger to be preserved alive, with 
due submission, as is right in the sphere of temporal blessing, to the disposing of God. 
There is special reference to the higher salvation. “ She shall be saved,” shall find the 
path of her highest well-being, “ if they ” (there is a change to the class of Christian 
mothers, or more generally of Christian women, one depending to a certain extent on 
ah) — if they continue in faith,” Le. toward Christ, “ and love,” Le. especially toward the 
needy, *^and sanctification,” Le. attention to the rules of personal purity, with such sobriety 
as shall keep them to their proper sphere. — R. F* 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER III. 

Yer, 1 . — Faithful is the saying for this is 
a true saying, A.V.; seehdli for desire, A.V. 
Faithful is the saying (see above, ch. i. 15, 
note). This manifestly refers to what 
follows, not, as Chrysostom and others, and 
margin of the R.V., to the saying^ which 
precedes, in ch. ii, 15. Seeketh (bpiyerai); 
literally, stretches out his hands after. It 
is peculiar in the New Testament to the 
pastoral Epistles and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, though common in classical Greek 
(see ch. vi. 10 ; PIcb. xi. 1 G). The noun bpej^ts, 
appetite,' desire (\Yhich is found several 
- times in the LXX.), is used once by St. Paul 
(Bom. i. 27). The office of a bishop ; mean- 
ing here, as everywhere else in Scripture, 
that of a presbyter, or priest. ’ETricrKoir??, in 
the sense of “ the episcopate,” occurs only 
here and Acts i. 20, where it is rendered 
♦‘bishopric” in the A.V., and “overseer- 
ship” in the margin of the R.V., being the 
translation in the LXX. of Fs. cviii. (cix., 
A.Y.) 9 of the Hebrew “ his office.” 

Elsewhere (Luke xix. M;'*! Pet. ii 12; 
V. 6) it means “ visitation.” But eVfo'Koiros, 
“ bishop ” (ver. 2)— except in 1 Pet. ii. 25, 
where it is applied to Christ — always means 
tlie overseer of the particular flock,— the 
presbyter (Acts xx. 2S ; Phil. i. 1 ; Titus i. 7); 
and ^TTirTKOTteiv the functions of such iviaKo* 
iros (1 Pet, V. 2 compared with 1). It was 
not till the sub-apostolie age that the name 
of iwio’Ko’TTos was confined to the chief over- 
seer who had “ priests and deacons ” under 
Mm, as Timothy and Titus had. Possibly 
this application of the W’’ord arose from the 
visits of the apostles, and afterwards of 
men sent by the apostles, as Timothy and 
Titus, TycMcus ana Artemas, were, to visit 
the Churches, being occ8.sional and tem- 


porary only, as those of Visitors. For such 
occasional visitation is implied in the verb 
irrKTKi'irreo'dai (Matt. XXV. 36, 4:3 ; Luke 1. 
68, 78; Acts vii. 23; xv. 36; Jas. i. 27). 
Afterwards, when the wants of the Churches 
required permanent oversight, the name 
bnla-Koiros — vescovo (It,), €ceque (fFv.'),hisGliof 
(Ger.), hisceop (A.-S.), aipiskaupus (Moeso- 
Goth.), etc. — became universal for the chief 
overseer of the Churcli. A good work 
(/taAov ^pyov, not ayaQov, as ver. 10). KakSt^ 
means “ honourable,” “ becoming,”^ “ bene- 
ficial,” and the like. 

Vor. 2 . — The for a, A.Y. ; therefore for 
then, A.Y. ; icWiout reproach for blameless, 
A,V.; temperate for rigilant, A.Y.; sober- 
minded for sober, A.Y. ; orderly for of good 
behaviour, A.Y. The bishop (see note on 
ver. 1) ; “a bishop ” is better English. 
Without reproach (hv^TrlKyiv-roi ) ; only here 
and ch. v. 7 and vi. 14 in the New Testament ; 
not found anywhere in the LXX., but used 
by Thucydides, Euripides, and others, in 
the sense of “ not open to attack,” “ blame- 
less,” The metaphor is said (though denied 
by others) to be from wrestling or boxing, 
when a man leaves no part of his body 
■ exposed to the attack of his adversary. 
The husband of one wife (comp. Titus i, 6). 
Three senses are possible. The passage 
may be understood (l)as requiring a bishop, 
(or presbyter) to have a wife, and so some 
took it even in Chrysostom’s time (though 
he does not so understand it), and so the 
Russian Church understands it ; (2) as pro- 
hibiting his having more than one wife at 
a time ; (3) as prohibiting second marriages 
for priests and bisliops. Bislmp Words- 
worth, Bishop Ellicott, and Bean Alford, 
among English commentators, all agree in 
tMnking that (3) is the apostle^s meting. 
In spite of such consensus, it appears in 
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tbe highest degree improbable that St. Paul 
should have laid down such a condition 
for the priesthood. There is nothing in his 
■writings when treating expressly of second 
marriages (Horn. vii. 2, 3; 1 Cor. vii. 8, 39) 
to suggest the notion of there being any- 
tiling' disreputable in a second marriage, 
and it would obviously oast a great slur 
upon secoijd marriages if it were laid down 
as a principle that no one who had married 
twice was ht to be an irrio-Koiros. But if 
we consider the general laxity in ri'gard 
to inairiage, and the facility of di voice, 
which prevailed among Jew’s and Homans 
at this time, it must have been a common 
thing for a man to have more than one 
wonilin living who had been his ■ftdfe. And 
this, as a distinct breach of the juimeval 
law (Gen. ii. 24), would properly bo a bar 
to any one being called to the “office of a 
bishop.” The same case is supposed in 
1 Cor. vii. 10—13. But it is utterly unsup- 
ported by any siugie passage in Scripture 
that a second marriage should disqualify 
a man for the sacred ministry. As regards 
the opinion of the early Church, it was not 
at all uniform, and amongst tho.se who held 
that this passage absolutely prohibits second 
marriages in the case of an eptscopus^ it 
was merely a part of the asceticism of the 
clay. As a matter of course, such writers 
as Origen and Tertullian held it. The 
very early opinion that Joseph, the husband 
of Mary, had children by a former wife, 
which ih\ds place in tbe Protevangelium of 
James (ix.), is hardly consistent with the 
theory of the disreputableness of second 
marriages. In lilce manner, the phrase in 
cl). V. 9, ^vhs.apSphs 7 w^, is best explained 
in accordance with the aposile’s doctrine 
about the lawfulness of a woman’s second 
marriage, as meaning that she was the 
hiiriband of one man only, as long as her 
husband lived. (For the chief patristic 
opinions on tbe subject, see Bishop Words- 
worth’s note, and Bingham’s ‘Christian 
Anfi iiiUios,’ bk. iv. cL v.) Temperate 
(prj.fd?iiop); peculiar to the pastoral Epistles 
(see ver. 11 and Titus ii. 2), but found 
in classical Greek. The verb uri4)€iv means 
“ to be sober” (1 Thoss. v. 6; 2 Tim. iv. 5 ; 
1 Pet. i. 13 j iv. 7 ; v. 8). It denotes that 
ttmpemte use of meat and drink -which 
keeps the mind watchful and on the alert, 
and then the state of mind itself so pro- 
duced. The opposite state of mind is 
described in Lube xxi, 34. Sober-minded 
(a-d^ippom); in the New Testament only 
here and in Titus i. 8: ii. 2, 5. But 
crwcppnveca is found in the Gospels and 
Epistles ; (ra}<ppovl{a>, ffmippopi(Ffi6sf <rw(Pp6vws^ 
in the pastoral Epistles ; and <rm^po<r-6vii in 
cln ii. 1 5 (where see note). Orderly (/cdtr/itoy ; 
see cl^ h. 9, note). 6iveii to hospitaHty 


((piXd^ePov ; as Titus i. 8 and 1 Pet. iv. 9). 
The substantive (pt\o^€VLoi. is 'found in Eom. 
xii. 13; Heb. xiii. 2. Apt to teacli 
dafcrtfcSy); only here and 2 Tim. ii. 24, jind 
. Philo, * I)e Frmm. et Virt.,’ 4 (llnthcr). The 
classical word is Sidacr/iaXc/ios, though chiolly 
apxdied to things. In tlie aboie-quotial 
passage in 1 Pet. iv. the gifts of speabing 
and ministering are, as here, placed along- 
side that of hospital itij. 

Ver. 3 . — No hmider for not given to winSf 
A.V. ; the E. T. omits the clause ph alcrxpo^ 
Kepd/j ; gentle for patient^ A.V. ; conieniiom 
for a braider^ A.V. ; no lover of moneys for 
not covetous^ A.V. No brawler (ub rdpoivov ) ; 
only here and Titus i. 7 ; but, as well as 
irapohios^ common in classical Greek, in the 
sense of “quarrelsome over wine.” In 
3Iutt. xi. 19 and Luke vii. 34 “wine- 
bibber ” is olyoitarifjs. In. 1 Pet. iv. 3 the 
w’ord for “excess of wine” is olvcxpKvyla, 
Ho strilcer (jxh ttaVttiv) ; only here and 
Titus i. 7. It is used, though rarely, in 
classical Greek for a “striker,” “brawler.” 
There is but weak manuscript authority 
for the reading in the T.R., pi\ ata-xpoK^pB^, 
not given to ffithy lucre, wliich is thought 
to have been derived from Titus i. 7 
The internal evidence, however, is in its 
favour, as something is wanted to correspond 
to apiAapyupor, just as irdpoipoy and 
correspond to imeiKn and ^/laxov respeo- 
tivedy. Gentle C^metK^); as Titus hi. 2. 
So also it is rendered in the A.V. of Jas. 
hi. 17 ; 1 Pet. ii. 18. It is very common 
in classical Greek, in the sense of “fair,” 
“ meet,” “ suitable,” of things ; and of 
“ fair,” “ kind,” “ gentle,” of percons. The 
substantive imeiKda menus “ clemency,” 
“gentleness,” (Acts xxiv. 4 ; 2 Cor. x. 1). 
Hot contentious (agaxov) ; only here and 
Titus iii. 3 in tbe New Testament, and in 
Ecclus, xix. 5 in the Comxihitciisian edition. 
It is also used in tliis sense in ili]&chylus, 

‘ PersfC,’ 955, thoTigh its more common mean- 
ing in classical Greek is “invincible.” Ho 
, lover of money {k^piXdpy'vpov) ; only here 
and Heb. xiii. 5. ’A^iXapyvpla occurs in 
Hippocrates. The positive <j)ikdpyvposy 
(piKapyvpiot.^ occurs in ch. vi. 10; 2 Tim. hi, 
2; Liiko xvi. 14. Neither the AY. nor 
the B.V. quite preserves tbe form of the 
original sentence, where the tlnoe negative 
qualities {pn TrdpOiZ/or, pi\ pn alo'xpO” 

tfepS/l, T.Il.) are followed by three positive 
qualities (eVieoci;, dpaxov<, h^pikapyupop — 
“ gentle,” “ peaceful,” and “ indifferent 
about money ”). 

Ver. 4.— One that ruleth well Ms own 
house. The evierKOTvos is one who has to 
preside over and rule {itpol(rra(r6ai)ihe house 
of God (eh. v. 17 ; Rom. xii. 8 ; 1 Thess. v. 
12), as the high priest was called “ ruler ol 
the house of God” <i Ohron.ix* 13L; Nek. 
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si. 11). 8o iB Justin Martyr the bishop is 

tvtllpcl a irpoecrTm Toop 11) 

uud >iiuply 6 irpoeffT^Si and similarly in Heb. 
slii. 7 the clergy are ol riyovjuevoi w/iwy, “they 
wlueh liave the rule over you.” How needful, 
tbL-n, is it that ho should rule well his own 
house, and have his own children in sub- 
jection ! TJie h'stiiaony given in this passage 
to a marritd clergy is h.o clear to need any 
comment. In su^Gction (eV vTrorayp); as 
above, cli. ii. H, where see note. For the 
sense, comp. Titus 1. G, which leads us to 
apply the wo.'ds, with all gravity (aeuvo- 
T-jjTos, tiio curdrary to “riot,” a<rwria), to 
tiie children. The children of tJie ^Triartcovos 
arc to exhibit that seriousness and sobriety 
of conduct wiiich is in accordance with their 
father’s olhce, jaera, to(jeiher iciih, as in 
di. i. 14. 

Yer. 5. — But for for, A.Y., hioweih for 
Imow, A.Y. 

Yer. 6 . — Pvfed up for lifted up with pride, 
A.Y. A novice (i'€ii<^uroii/); only here in the 
NewTVstaraent, but found repeatedly in the 
LXX. ill its literal sense of “a tree” or 
** plantatiun ” newly planted (Ps. cxxvii, 
3 (cxxvUi. 3, A.Y.) ; oxliv. 12 ; Isa. v. 7). 
Here the 7wviee or neophyte is one recently 
converted and received into the Church 
(comp, 1 Cor. ill G; Isa. ixi. 3). As such 
he is not yet fit to be a nhur and a teacher 
of the brotliren. The reason follows. Lest 
being puffed up he fall into the condemna- 
tion of the devil. Tv(i>ooBds^ puffed up, is 
peculiar in the New’ Testament to the 
pastoral Episilcs (cii. vi. 4; 2 Tim. iii. 4), 
from, Tvipdi', smohe (comp. \tmt' Tv<(>6jn^voi/, 
“smoking llax,” Matt. xii. 10). The idea 
seems to bo “lightness,” “emptiness,” 
and “elation.” Some add that of “obscura- 
tion” as by smoke; rvepda?, to wrap in 
smoke; rerv^^cojiLai, to be w’rapt in clouds 
iff conceit and folly (Liddell and Scott), 
JTru condemnation of the deinl A some- 
what obscure phrase. It means either (1) 
the same condemnation as that into which the 
devil fell through pride, — and so Chrysostom, 
Olsbauscn, Bishop Ellicott, Wordsworth, 
Alford, etc., take it ; or (2) the condemnation 
or accusation of the devil. In the latter 
ease Kpipa would be used in the same sense 
as Hpi(ri9 in Jude 9, and would mean the 
charge preferred against him by “the 
accuser of the brethren” (comp. Job i. 9; 
ii. 4, 5). One of the senses of Kplvca is “ to 
accuse ” — like (Liddell and Scott). 

And this view agrees with bvudicrpibv koX 
Trayida rov bia^SXov in ver. 7, which means, 
not the trap into which the devil fell, but 
the trap laid by the devil. It remains doubt* 
ful which is the true sense, but (2) seems, on 
the whole, the most probable. The deoil 
(rod dm^dhov) can only mean Satan (Matt, 
iv. 1; xiii. 39, etc), though possibly eon* 


ceived of as speaking by the mouth of 
traducers and viiihers of the Church, as in 
ver. 7. 

Ver. 7. — Good tf’stimony from for a good 
report of, A.Y. ; that for which, A.Y. Good 
testimony (paprvpUtv Kokijv ; see cli, v, 10). 
So it is said of Timothy liiniself that egeto- 
rvpeiro, “he was well reported of by the 
brethr. n” (Acts xvi. 2). In ^ccordauce 
with this rule, letters ti.stiinonial arc re- 
quired of all persons to be ordained. Note 
the importance of character in a clergyman 
(comp. 2 Cor. vi. 3). Them thai are without 
(rcay used ill Matt, xxiii. 27; Luke 

xi. 39 ; 1 Pet. iii. 3 ; Rev. xi. 2, et'\, of that 
which is outside or external literally, as 
the outside of the cup, the oiiier ornament of 
the body, the ouhide of the sopnlelir.**, the 
outer court of the temple. It is synonymous 
with the more common form, l|a'. (For the 
phrase, “they tliat are witiioiit” (ol s|<y), as 
applied to tliose who are not membei's of the 
Chnrch, see .Mark iv. 11; John is. 34, So; 
1 Cor. V. 12, 13 ; Col. iv. 5 ; 1 T'hess. iv. 12.) 
Iho opposite is e<rw, (1 Cor. v. 12; 

Matt, xxiii. *25, etc.). So exoteric anti esoteric, 
of doctrines intended res])eetively for the 
outside world or the inner circle of disciples. 
Seproaeh (di'eibtcr/xdr); the reproaciies and 
revilings cast upon him by unbelievers 
(Rom. XV. 3 ; Heb. x. 33 ; xi. 26 ; xiii. 13). 
The verb has the same sense (eh. 

iv. 10 ; Matt. v. 1 1 ; Mitrk xv. 32 ; Luke vi. 
22 ; 1 Pet. iv 14), and so in classical Greek. 
This reproach is further descrilv'd as the 
snare of the devil (comp, ein vi. 1) ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 26), because it is ihroiigli tliese revilings 
that tile devil seeks to impair the power of 
his ministry and frighten liini from the 
exercise of it. The gmnitive rov dialBdkov 
depends only upon not upon opet- 

biufxdv. Tile Ka\ does not indicate that there 
are two separate things into which ho falls, 
but adds, as a dt'seri ption of the opeiha-fxd^ 
that it is “a snare of the devil.” The idea 
in 1 Pet. V. 8 is analogous. There it is hy 
afflictions that the devil seeks to devour tlie 
disciple who is weak in faith. Those afRic- 
tions might well be described as Trayiba rod 
dia^dkou, “ a snare of the devil,” set for weak 
souls. 

Yer. 8.—- Deacons in Uhe manner must for 
likewise must the deacons, A.Y. Grave 
((reftpovs); in Phil, iv. S rendered “honest” 
in the A.Y., and “ honourable ” in the R. V., 
and “venerable” in the margin. None of 
the words are satisfactory, but “ honest ” in 
the sense of honnete, i.e. “respectable,” 
“becoming the dignity of a man,” comes 
nearest to the meaning of asfivds, ""Arnp 
ffepvds is a man who inspires respect by his 
conduct and deportment. It occurs again in 
ver, 11 and in Titus ii, 2. Double-tongued 
(btkdyovs) ; only here in the New TeCtament, 
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or indeed anywhere. The verb 5iAo7€r»^ and 
the noun 5/A!J7;a are found in Xenophon and 
Diodorus Sic a! us, Vntt in a diliereiit sense 
to n peat,” repetition.” Here BiKoyos is 
used in the sense of oiyAooaaros (.Prov. xi. lo; 
EcLdus. xxviii. 13), “a slanderer,” ‘‘a false- 
ton,e:ucti man,” who, as Thcophylact (ap. ’ 
Bclileusnor) well explains it, thinks one thing 
and stiys^another, and says ditrerent things 
to different j^ef^plo. Tlio* caution here given 
is of incalculable importance to young 
curates. I’liey must not allow themselves 
to be either receptacles or vehicles of- scandal 
and detraction. Their speech to rich and 
poor alike must be txndectiy sincere and 
ingenuous. Not given to much wine. The 
elllx^tof the best sermon maybe undone, and 
more than undone, if the preacher sinks into 
the pot“Compa.uio7i of his hearers. He at 
once ceases lo be o-egi^oy, to inspire respect 
(comp. Titus ii. 3 where the additional idea, 
most true, of the davenj of drunkards, is in- 
troduced). Greedy of filthy lucre (atVxpo- 
ff6p5e?s); only here and in ver. 3 (T.R.) and 
Titus i. 7. The adverb alcrxpoKspBus occurs 
in 1 Pet. V. 2, and is one of many points of 
resemblance between the pastoral Epistles 
and I Peter. Balaam, Gehazi, and Judas 
Iscariot are the tliree prominent examples of 
professed servants of God being lovers of 
filthy lucre. Achau (Josh. vii. 21) is another 
(see cli. vi. lo). "When lucie is the price 
for doing wong, it is filthy.” When lucre 
is sougiit on occasions where none is due, it 
is “filthy;” and ^YheJl the desii’c of even 
just gains is exci'ssive, it eeasi-a to be clean. 

"Ver. 9. — Holding the mystery of the faith 
in a pure conscience. Mvcrr-fjpiov^ a mystery, 
is that which, having been long hidden, is at 
length disclosed, cither to men generally or 
to elect disciples. It is derived Iroin juueoj, 
to initiate, of which the pa^sivp gueogai, to 
be instructed or initiated, is found in Phil, 
iv. 12, and is common in classical Greek, 
being itself derived from /xvcn, “ to close the 
lips as in pronouncing the syllable gS,” 
whence also jrn/fus. The idea is of some- 
thing senret, which might not be spoken of. 
In the Xinv Testament wc have “the 
mysteries of the kiiigdom of heaven” (Matt, 
xiii. 11; Luke viii. 10; Mark iv. 11); and 
St. Paul brings out the full force of the word 
whim he speaks (Roin, xvi. 25) of “the 
mystery whit'li. was kept secret ('TanyripieyQv) 
since tlio world began . . . but is now made 
known to all nations for the obe<Iience of 
faith” (see tao Eph. in. 3 — 6; CoL ii. 26, 
etc.,). “The faitii” is equivalent to “the 
gospel” or “the kingdom of heaven,” or 
the “ godliness ” of ver, 16 (where see note); 
and “the mystery of the faith” might qe 
paraphrased by “tbe revealed truth of 
Christianity.” What is ad led, “in a pure 
conseksuce,” teaches as that ort.odoxywiihr 


out personal holiness isPttle w< rib. Holding 
“the truth in unrighteousness” is severely 
comleraned by St. Paul (Rom. i 18). He 
says of iiimself (Acts xxiii. 1), “ I have lived 
in all good conscience before God until this 
day” (comp. Acta xxiv. 16; 2 Cor. i. 12; 
ch. L 5, 19, etc.). It is niiich to be obscrveil 
how St. Paul, the groat t-achor of the 
doctrine of grace, lays constant stress upon 
the functions of the conscience, and the 
necessity of having a imre conscicmcc. 

Yer. 10,-~TServe as (Jeacom for use. fJi*!' 
qfjke of a datcim., A. V. ; if they he for being 
fountU A.Y. Asid let these also, etc. There 
is an ambiguity in the English here. It is 
not“ tiiese a Iso”— these in adiiition to others, 
i,e, the bishops before named — but “ these bo 
also first pujved.” Their general character, 
as described in vers. 8, 9, must not be takmi 
upon loose hearsay, but must be put t© tlHi 
test by exa»]iuation, by special testimony, 
by inquiry, anil tlu-n, if tlicy are avSyickifrfitin 
not accused, not opoii to just blame, hlame- 
less^ let them be admitted to serve as deacons 
(see ver. 13, note). The Church of Engkiud 
scrupulously nets up to these directions by 
requiring written testimonials, by personal 
inquiries inadr by the bishop, by the Si quis, 
by tlie appeal to the congregation in' the 
Ordination Bt-rvice, “Brethren, if there be 
any of you who knowTdh any impedimont, or 
notable crime, in any of tliese fjcrfuns pre- 
aantedto be oidained deacons, for the whidi 
he ought not to be admitted to tiiat lifflee, 
l.d, him come forth in tlie name of God, and 
show what the crime or impedimi'iit is;” as 
‘well as by the cmvful examination of the 
candidates. Blameless (comp. Titns L 6, 
7); aifiyKkTjToSf rendered in the Yulgate 
nullum crimen hahontes (which seems to 
explain the “notable crime ” of the Ordimi^- 
tion Service), and in Col i. 22 “unreprov- 
able” both in tim A.V. and th© E.Y. The 
whole passage, from ver. 2 to ver, 13, slioWfj 
tde supreme iofportance of a holy and 
blameiosd convorsation in the clergy. 

Vor. 11, — Women in like manner mmt for 
even so wMst their A.V.; temperate for 

soJm’y A.V. Women. YHiai; is meant by 
these “women” ? Certainly not wom©n in 
general, which \vould he quite out of harmony 
with the context. The ciioic© lies between 

(1) the wives of tlie deacons, as in the A.V.: 

(2) the wives of tlic cpisconi and deacons ; 

(3) deaconesses. This last, on the whofe is 
the most pn^balde. Tiie male deacons Inul 
just been spoktnt of, and so the apostle’ goes 
on to speak uf the female deacons (at 
di&tcmot^ Rom. xvi. 1). He conceives of the 
deacon’s office as consisting of two bran^es 
— (1) the deacons, (2) the di^aconesses and 
gives appropriate directions for each. It 
must be remembered tlmt the office of tl'm 

e^lydonpomwas in n great 
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so that there is nothing strange in that of 
the deaconess being coupled with it. The 
return in vcr. 12 to the male deacon is in 
favour of understanding “ the women ” of the 
deaconesses, as showing that the subject of 
the diaconate was not done with. Chry- 
sostom (who says, “ He is speaking of those 
who hold the rank of deaconesses ”) and all 
'the ancient commentators, and De Wette, 
Wiesinger, Wordsworth, Alford, and Ellicott 
among the moderns, so understand it (see 
following notes). Grave (cre^eyas ; see ver. 8, 
note). Not slanderers (/u^ dtapSxovs, corre- 
sponding to the pLi^ Si\ 6 yovs of ver. 8). This 
use of di(i 0 oXQ 9 , which is the classical one, 
is peculiar in the Hew Testament to the 
pastoral Epistles (see 2 Tim. iii. 3 ; Titus ii. 
3). Temperate (y 7 }(paKiovs ; see ver. 2, note). 
It corresponds ijere to the fiit o’iucp voWtf 
Trpoirexop'ras of ver. 8. Faithful in all things 
(mo-rhs ip Tracrtp). This seems to refer 
specially to their being the almoners of the 
Church charities, and so favours the explana- 
tion of ‘‘women” as meaning deaconesses. 
nto-r<Js means especially “trusty” (Matt, 
xxiy, 45; xxv. 21; Luke xii. 42; xvi 10, 
etc.). 

Yer. 12.— JDeacons for the deacons^ A.V. ; 
husbands for the Imshands^ A.Y. Husbands 
of one wife (see above, ver, 2, note). Euling, 
eto. (vpoicrrdfji.^voi); literally, being at the 
head of ^presiding over (see ver. 4, note). In 
Rom. xii. 8 and i Thess. v. 12 it is applied to 
the spiritual ruler, the iirla-KOTros or rpetr^^- 
repos, of the Church. Elsewhere only in the 
pastoral Epistles (above, vers. 4 and 5 ; ch. 
V. 17 ; Titus iii. 8, 14). Their own houses 
(above, ver. 5). “ Their own ” is in contrast 
to “ God's house.” 

Yer. IB.—Served well as deacons for used 
the office of a deacon well, A.Y. ; .gain to 
themselves a good standing for purchase to 
themselves a good degree, A.Y. Served . . . 
as deacons (SwKOJ/'^crayTes) ; as in ver. 10, In 
this technical sense only found in these two 
passages ; which well agrees with the late 
date of this Epistle, when the technical sense 
of ^idjcovos was established. Gain to them- 
selves a good standing. The sense of the 
passage depends a good deal upon the exact 
meaning of ^a0/x^^s. In 1 Sam. v. 4, 5, in the 
LXX., ^oSpiSs is the rendering of ]ns 5 D 
(rendered a%i03i/in Ezek. ix. 3; x. 4), a some- 
what unusual word for a “ threshold,” In 
2 Kings XX. 9, 10, 11, it is the rendering of 
n^pa, “a degree on the sun-dial.” This 
latter seems to suit better the verb ^epmai-^ 
ovPTctt, they gain or acquire, which suggests 
the idea of advancement It does not follow 
that St. Paul had in his mind their advance- 
ment from the “inferior office” to “the 
higher ministries in the Church ” (Ordination 
Service); he may merely have meant to say 
that the discharge of the duties of a deacon 


in an efficient and exemplary manner raised 
a man to high estimation in the Church, and 
so gave him confidence in confessing the 
faith of Jesus Christ both by word and deed. 
Gain to themselves (rrepiTroiooprai); acquire 
by purchase or otherwise. Frequent in the 
LXX.; but only elsewhere in the Hew 
Testament in Acts xx. 28. Boldness (rrappTj' 
a-iap); very common in the New Testament 
(comp. Acts iv. 13, 29, 31 ; Eph. vi. 19 ; 
Phil. i. 20, etc.), wliere it is especially aj>phefl 
to boldness in preaching the gospel of Ciinst. 
This seems to imidy that St, Paul contem- 
plated preaching as a part of the deacon’s 
work. We know that Philip the deacon and 
Stephen the deacon were both preachers, 

Yer. 14. — To come unto thee ; to Ephesus, 
where Timothy was (cli. i. 3). 

Ver. 15 . — Men ought to behave themselves 
for thou oughtest to behave thyself, A.V. To 
behave thyself (apa(rrp€<p^(rOai) : variously 
rendered, both in the A.Y. and the R.V., “ to 
have one’s conversation,” “to live,” “to pass 
(one’s time),” “to be used” (Heb. x. 33). 
It is literally “ to go up and down ” a given 
place, “ backwards and forwards,” hence “ to 
dwell in it.” Tlie substantive dpa(Trpo<p'h, in 
the thirteen places where it occurs in the 
New Testament, is always reiKlcrcd “ con- 
versation ” in the A.Y. ; in the R.V., “ man- 
ner of life,” “ life,” “ issue of life,” “ manner 
of living,” “behaviour,” “living,” It is a 
favourite word in the two Epistles of ISt. 
Peter, where it occurs eight times. Tho 
house of God. This phrase hero delmtes, as 
it is explained in the following words, ti;o 
Church on earth. So Heb. iii, G, “ Christ us 
a Son over liis lioiise ; whose house are w e,” 
where tlie reference is to Numb. xii. 7, “ My 
servant Moses ... is faithful in all mine 
house . ” The Church of the living God. Here 
is again a ^mewhat remarkable rc.^embkuco 
to the phraseology of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, “ Ye are come unto Mount Zinn, 
and unto the city of tho living God, ... to 
the general assembly and Church of tho 
Firstborn ” (Heb. xii. 22, 23). Howev. r, 
the phraseology is not peculiar to tlu3 Epistle 
to the Hebrews, Thus we read in 2 Cor. 

16, “ Ye are the temple of tho living Gofl.’’ 
The phrase, “the living (^lod,” occurs seven 
times in St. Paul’s Epislles, and f(‘nr times 
in the Epistle to tho Hebrews. It o(‘(uirs 
three times in the Gospels, once in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and once in the Hevelatio,}. 
Here it is used by St. Paul to enhance tho 
obligation to a holy and blameless walk in 
those who have the oversight of his Church. 
The pillar and ground of the truth. Some 
apply these words to Timothy himself (Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, 
and others cited by Alford), after the analogy 
of Gal. ii. 9, where James, Cephas, and John 
aro said to be “pillars” (err 6 x 01 % an(i Rev. 
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ill. 12, 'where it is said of him that over- 
comethj I will make Mni a pillar ((rr^hoi/') 
in the house of my God.” And so, in 
Venantius Fortiniatiis, St, Paul is called 
‘'stilus ille.” But the metaphors of “a 
pillar*’ and foundation” do not all 
suit the verb ava(rrpi4>^<r&at ; and it is •well 
argued that the absence of the pronoun ere 
is unfavourable to the application of the: 
pillar and ground of the truth” to the sub- 
ject of the first clause. It is therefore better 
to understand this clause as descriptive of 
the Church of God. The Church is the 
pillar of the truth. It supports it ; bolds it- 
together — binds together its different parts. 
And it is the ground of the truth. By it the 
truth is made fast, firm, and fixed. The 
ground (kZpalcofia). This word only oceure 
here at all; edpcuos, common both in the 
New Testament, the LXX., and in classical 
Greek, means “ fixed,” “ firm,” or “ fast.” In 
the A.V. of 1 Cor. vii. 37 and xv. 58, “ stead- 
fast ; ” Col. i. 23 (where it is coupled with 
r6$€fHE\io}juL€va), “settled.” Thence eSpacclw, 
in late Greek, “ to make firm or fast,” and 
edpatajua, the “ establishment ” or “ground- 
ing ” of the truth ; that in and by which the 
truth is placed on a sure and fixed basis. 

Ver. 16.— lie who for God, A.V. and T.E.; 
manifested for manifest, A.V. ; among the 
nations for unto the Gentiles, A.V. ; in for 
into, A.Y. Without controversy (6fio\oyov- 
only here in the New Testament, 
•but used in the same sense in the LXX. 
and in classical Greek, “confessedly,” by 
common coii^ession. Great is the mystery of 
godliness. This is said to enhance the glory 
of the Church just spoken of, to whom this 
mystery has been entrusted, and so still 
further to impress upon Timothy the vital 
necessity of a wise and holy walk in the 
Church. The mystery of godliness is ail 
tijat truth which “ in other ages was not 
made known unto the sons of men, as it is 
now revealed unto his holy apostles and 
piophets by the Spirit.” Godiinsss (r^y 
€h(Ts$€ias); t.6, “ the Christian faith;” what 
in ch. vi. 3 is called “ The words of our Lord 
Jesua Christ, and the doctrine -which is 
according to godliness (rrj /car* 
Si^ao-fcaAlt?),” and in 2 Tiin.'i. 1, “ The truth 
which is according to godliness.” In ver. 9 
it is “ the mystery of the faith,** where h Trlcrrts 
is equivalent to Bishop ElHcott, 

however, does not admit this objective sense 
of h ‘^(o'rts or h evcrfij6€ia, but explains the 
genitive as “a piaa possessive genitive,**' 
the mystery appertaining to, or the property 
of, subjective faith and godliness ; but this 
Is % me not borne out by any passage in 
which the word “ mystery ** occurs. It. is 
always mysteries (or mystery) of the king: 
tlom of God, of Christ,, of God, of the goapm, 
awl the' hl^. In the folio wtng pasaagee’ the 


objective sense of ?? ria-ns la either necessary 
or by far the most natural : Acts iii. 7 ; xili. 
H; xiv. 22; xvi. 5; Gal. i. 23; Eph. iv. 5; 
Phil. i. 27 ; Col. i. 23; ii. 7 ; ch. i. 19; v. 
8; vi. 10,21 ; 2 Tim. iv, 7 ; Titus i. 13 ; Jas. 
ii. J ; dude 3. Having thus exalted the 
“mystery of godliness,*’ St. Paul goes on to 
expound it. He who (Us). This is* generally 
adopted now ^ a.s the true reading, instea I 
of ©eos- (02, instead of 02). Bisliup 
ElUcott satisfied himself, by most careful 
personal examination, that the original 
reading of the Cod. Alox. was 02, and that 
it had been altered by a later hand to ©:s. 
The Cod. Binait. certainly has 6'y, and to 
this all the older versions agree. The Vul- 
gate has qnod, agreeing with sacrarnentum 
and repi'eseutmg the (Sreek 6. Accepting 
this, then, as the true reading, wo proceed to 
explain it. who, is a relative, and must, 
therefore, have an antecedent. But there is 
no expressed antecedent of the masculine 
gender for it to agree with. The antecedent, 
therefore, must be understood, and gathert d 
from the preceding words, r6 jj.v<fr'l}ptoy rvjs 
eifcre^^las. It can only be Christ. The 
mystery of the whole Old Testament, that 
which was wrapped in types and hidden 
under veils, was Christ (Col. i. 27). Moses 
spake of him, the Psalms speak of him, the 
, prophets speak of him ; but all of them 
j spake darkly. But in the gospel “ the 
mystery of Christ” (Col. iv. 3) is reveale<l. 
Christ is the Mystery of Christianity. It is, 
therefore, no difficult step to pass from “tlm 
mystery ” to “ Christ,” and to suf^ply tbo 
word “Christ” as the ankcetlent to “ who.” 
Was manifested (htpaifepM'r)); a word fre- 
quently applied to Christ (John i. 31; I 
John i. 2; iii. 5, 8, etc.). The idea is the 
same in John i. 14, Justified in the spirit. 
This is rather an obscure expression. But 
it seems to describe our Lord’s spothi^s 
righteousness, perhaps with special reloi enco 
to the declaration of it at his baptism, 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom 1 am well 
pleased.” We have the same contruNt 
between the flesh and the Spirit (;f Clirist in 
1 Pet. iii IS, And between the fiesh and 
tbe spirit of a Christian man in Rom. viii 10, 
“ The body is dead because of sin, but the 
spirit is life because of righteousness.” To 
this clause apparently the remark of Ohiy- 
sostom applies, “ God became man, and man 
became God.” “ The spirit ” seems to maui 
the moral nature — the inner man. Seen of 
angels. Perhaps the multitude of tlie 
heavenly host who welcomed the birth of 
Christ were permitted to see tlie new-born 
, Babe, as he seems to have done -who desorib d 
. him to the shepherds as “ wrapped in swad- 

y Wordsworth, AlfoS,- 

'j, '-1111101641,* and'TiBchbmkff, Lachtt^n^eto.^ 
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so that there is nothitig strange in that of 
the deaconess being coupled with it. The 
return in ver. 12 to the male deacon is in 
favour of understanding “ the women ” of the 
deaconesses, as showing that the subject of 
the diaconate was not done with. Chry- 
sostom (who says, “ He is speaking of those 
who hold the rank of deaconesses ”) and all 
the ancient commentators, and De Wette, 
Wiesinger, Wordsworth, Alford, and Ellicott 
among the moderns, so understand it (see 
following notes). Grave (creixms; see ver. 8, 
note). Not slanderers (/u,^ diajS6xovs, corre- 
sponding to the p.7i di\6yovs of ver. 8). This 
use of StajSoAoy, which is the classical one, 
is peculiar in the New Testament to the 
pastoral Epistles (see 2 Tim. iii. 3 ; Titus ii. 
3). Temperate (p7i(paXiovs ; see ver. 2, note). 
It corresponds iiere to the 
TTpoffixoy'^^s of ver. 8. Faithful in all things 
{mcras iv nracrip'). This seems to refer 
specially to their being tije almoners of the 
Oiiurch charities, and so favours the explana- 
tion of women” as meaning deaconesses. 
Xliards means especially “trusty” (Matt, 
xxiv, 45; xxv. 21; Luke xii. 42; xvi. 10, 

Ver. 12,— Deacons for the deacons, A.V. ; 
husbands for the husbands, A.V. Husbands 
of one wife (see above, ver. 2, note). Buling, 
etc. (vpota-rdfxepoi); literally, being at the 
head of, presiding over (see ver. 4, note). In 
Rom. xii. 8 and 1 Thess. v. 12 it is applied to 
the spiritual ruler, the eV(cr«oiros or TpecrjSd- 
repos, of the Church. Elsewhere only in the 
pastoral Epistles (above, vers. 4 and 5 ; ch. 
V. 17 ; Titus iii. 8, 14). Their own houses 
(above, ver. 5). Their own ” is in contrast 
to ** God^s house.” 

Ver. 13 , — Served well as deacons for used 
the office of a deacoii well, A.V. ; ,gain to 
themselves a good standing for purchase to 
themselves a good degree, A.V. Served . . . 
as deacons (5 wKOj'Vavres); as in ver. 10. In 
this technical sense only found in these two 
passages; which well agrees with the late 
date of this Epistle, when the technical sense 
of ZtdMQvos was eslablished. Gain to them- 
selves a good standing. The sense of the 
passage depends a good deal upon the exact 
meaning of $aBix6s. In 1 Sam. v. 4, 5, in the 
LXX., ^aepds is the rendering of |n55D 
(rendered tdQptov in Ezek. ix. 3; x. 4), a some- 
what unusual word for a “ threshold.” In 
2 Kings XX. 9, 10, 11, it is the rendering of 
nSj?D, degree on the sun-diul.” This 
latter seems to suit better the verb Tepiirot- 
ovpraif they gain or acquire, which suggests 
the idea of advancement. It does not follow 
that St. Paul had in his mind their advjince- 
raent from the ‘‘inferior office” to “the 
higher ministries in. the Church ” (Ordination 
Service) ; he may merely have meant to say 
that the discharge of the duties of a deacon 


in an efficient and exemplary manner raised 
a man to high ettimation in the Church, and 
so gave liim confidence in confessing the 
faith of Jesus Christ both by word and deed. 
Gain to themselves (TrepiTroiovpraOj acquire 
by purchase or otherwise. Frequent in the 
LXX.; but only elsewhere in the New 
Testament in Acts xx. 28. Boldness (Trappr}- 
aiap); very common in the New Xc-dimiont 
(comp. Acts iv. 13, 29, 31 ; Eph. vi. 19 : 
Phil. i. 20, etc.), where it is especially appla-Ml 
to boldness in preaching the gospel of Oii/ist. 
This seems to imply that St. Paul contem- 
plated preaching as a part of the deacon’s 
work. We know that Philip the deacon and 
Stephen the deacon were both preachers, 

Ver, 14. — ^To come unto thee ; to Ephesus, 
where Timothy was (ch. i. 3). 

Ver. 15 . — Men ought to behave themselves 
for thou onghtest to behave thyself, A.V, To 
behave thyself (dpaarp4(pe(T6ai ) ; variously 
rendered, both in tlie A.V. and the R.V., “to 
have one’s conversation,” “to live,” “to pass 
(one’s time),” “ to be used ” (Heb. x. 33 ). 
It is literally “ to go up and down ” a given 
place, “ backwards imd forwards,” hence “ to 
dwell in it.” The substantive dpacrrpotp-li, in 
the thirteen places where it occurs in the 
New Testament, is always rendered “ con- 
versation ” in the A.V.; in the E.V., “man- 
ner of life ” “life,” “ i*siie of life,” “ manner 
of living,” “behaviour” “living.” It is a 
favourite word in tli« two Epistles of St. 
Peter, where it occurs eiglit times. The 
house of God. This phrase here doiiotes, as 
it is explained in the following words, t;;e 
Church on earth. So Heb. iii. G, “ Christ as 
a Sun over his house ; whose house are we,” 
where the reference is to Numb, xii, 7, “ hly 
servant Moses ... is faithful in all mine 
house. ” The Church of the living God. Here 
is again a ^mewhat remarkable reseinblanco 
to the phraseology of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, “ Ye are come unto Mount Zuni, 
and unto the city of the living God, ... to 
the general assembly and Church of the 
Firstborn” (Heb. xii. 22, 23). Howev; r, 
the phraseology is not peculiar to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Thus wo read in 2 Cor. vh 
16, “ Ye are the temple of the living God,” 
The phmse, “ the living God,” occurs seven 
times in St. Paul’s Epistles, and tour time.'j 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It occurs 
three times in the Gospels, once in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and once in the iievelatioiu 
Here it is used by St. Paul to <‘niiance the 
obligation to a holy and blameless walk in 
those w^ho have the oversight of his Church. 
The pillar and ground of the truth. Some 
apply these words to Timothy himself (Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzeii, Basil, 
and others cited by Alford), after the aiialogy 
of Gal. it 9, where James, Cephas, and^ Joliii 
are said to be “pillars” (arrvXoi), and' Rev. 
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iii, 12, wliere it is said of Iilin that over- 
cometli, ‘‘I wiH make Min a pillar (crri^Xov) 
iu the house of my God,” And so, in 
Yenantiiis Fortmiatns, St, Paul is called 
“stilus ille.” But the metaphors of “a 
pillar ” and “ a foundation ” ' do not all 
suit the verb M>a(rrp€(p€(r8cu ; and it is well 
argued that the absence of the pronoun ere 
is unfavourable to the application of “the 
pillar and ground of the tenth ” to the sub- 
ject of the first clause, ' It is therefore better 
to understand this Olause as descriptive of 
the Church of God, The Church is the 
pillar of the truth, * It supports it ; holds it 
together — binds together its different parts. 
And it is the ground of the truth. By it the 
truth is made fast, firm, and fixed. The 
ground (iBpalmjia). This word only occum 
here at all; edpaios, common both in the 
Hew Testament, the LXX., and in classical 
Greek, means “ fixed,” “ firm,” or “ fast,” In 
the A.T, of 1 Cor. vii. 37 and xv. 5$, “ stead- 
fast;” Gol. i. 23 (where it is coupled with 
Te0€/x6Aift>^€Va), “ settled.” Thence i^paiSw, 
in late Greek, “ to make firm or fast,” and 
I5pa/aj/ta, the “ establishment ” or “ ground- 
ing ” of the truth ; that in and by which the 
truth is placed on a sure and fixed basis. 

Ver. la-jHe who for God, A.V. and T.R.; 
manifesied for manifest, A.Y. ; among the 
nations for unto the Gentiles, A.Y.; in for 
into, A.Y. Without controversy (dfioKoyotf- 
only here in the New Testament, 
'but used in the same sense in the LXX. 
and in classical Greek, “confessedly” by 
common confession. Great is the mystery of 
godliness. This is said to enhance the glory : 
of the Church just spoken of, to whom this ! 
Wtysterg has been entrusted, and so still 
further to impress upon Timothy the vital ; 
necessity of a wise and holy walk in the 
Church. The mystery of godfimss is al! 
that truth which “ in other ages was not ■ 
made known unto the sons of men, as it is 
now revealed unto his holy apostles and 
prophets by the Spirit.” Go^iness 

the Christian faith ; ” what 
in ch. vi. 3 is called “ The words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the doctrine which is 
according to godliness (rp /car" 
did^acrKa\l(0f and in 2 1, “ The truth 

which is according to godliness.” In ver. 9 
it is“ the mystery of tlie faith,” where i} irtans 
is equivalent to v e^tre^ela. Bishop Ellicott, 
however, does not admit this objective sense 
of n or 7} Mv(r€0ua, but expjlains the 

genili?© as p»e possessive genitive,”' 
the mystery appertaining to, or the property 
of, subjective faith and godliness ; . but this 
is a use not borne out by any passage in , 
which the word “mystery” occurs. It is 
always mysteries (or mystery) of the king- 
dom of God, of Christ, of C^od, of the goapoL 
and the ll|i!;e. In the ibilo wtiig ' 


objective sense of n rlarts i@ either necessary 
or by far the most natural : A'cts iii. 7 ; xiii. 
« ; xiv. 2*2; xvi. .5; Gal. i. 23; Eph. iv, 5; 
Phi), i. 27; Col. i. 23; ii. 7; cb. i. 10; v. 
8; vi. 30, 21 ; 2 Tim. iv. 7 ; Titus i. 1,3 ; Jas. 
ii. 1 ; Jude 3, Having thus exalted the 
“mystery of godliness,” St. Paul goes on to 
expound it. He who (uy). This is" generally 
adapted now * as the true ref^rig, instea I 
of ©fcJs (0:S, instead of ©2). Bishop 
Ellicott satisfied himself, by most careful 
personal examinatiorr, that the orignml 
reading of the Cod. Alex, was o:s, and that 
it had been altered by a laiex hand to ©;s. 
The Cod. Sinait. certainly has oy, and to 
this all the older versions agree. The Vul- 
gate has quod, agreeing with sacramenhmh 
and representing the Greek <5. Accepting 
this, then, as the true reading, Ave proceed to 
explain it "'Os, who, is a relative, and must, 
therefore, have an antecedent. But there is 
no expressed antecedent of the masculine 
gender for it to agree with. The antecedent, 
therefore, must be understood, and gathert <l 
from the preceding words, jULvari^piov rris 
ehae^eias. It can only be Christ. Tiic 
mystery of the Avhole Old Testament, thvit 
which was wrapped in types and hidden 
under veils, was Christ (Col. i. 27> Moses 
spake of him, the Psalms speak of him, tho 
prophets speak of him; but all of them 
spake darkly. But in the gospel “the 
mystery of Christ” (Col. iv. 3) is revealed. 
Christ is the Mystery of Christianity, it is. 
therefore, no difficult step to pass from “tlic 
; mystery ” to “ Christ ” and to supply tho 
I word “'Christ ” as the antecedent to “ who.” 

• Was manifestid ; a word tee- 

J quently applied to Christ (John L 31 ; 1 
■'John x.‘2; iiifi, 8, etc.), Tlie idea is tire 
same in John i. 14, Justified in the spirit. 
This is rather an obscure expression. But 
it seems to describe our Lord's spotUss 
righteousness, perhap^s with special refcjeuec 
to the ■ declaration of it at his bapthm, 

■ “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” We havt* die same contrubt 
between the flesh and the Spirit of Christ in 
1 iii 18. And between tlie fiedi and 
the spirit of a Christian man in Bom. viii. Hb 
“ The body is. dead beoauso of sin, but the 
spirit is life because of righteousness,” To 
this clause apparently the remark of Chiy- 
sostom applies, “ God became man, and marx 
became God.” “ The spirit ” seems to mean 
tlie moral nature — the inner man. Seen of 
angels. Perhaps the multitude of the 
heavenly host who welcomed the birth of 
Christ w'ere permitted to see the uew-bom 
Babe, as he seems to have done who describi d 
, Mm to the shepherds as “wrapped in swad- 

* Bishop Wordsworth, AlfiiwT, 
j and 'Tischenxkf^ Lach'iwnip;, eto* 
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riling clothes ’I (Lnke ii. 12 — 14). Angels 
umiiistered unto him after the temptation 
(Mark i. 13), and in the Garden of Geth* 
scmane (Blatt. xxii. 43, where the word 
is used), and at his resurrection (Matt, 
xxviii. 2), The special interest of angels in 
the “ great mystery is referred to in 1 Pet. 
1 ]2; Hob. i. 6. Preached among the nations 
{sK’{}f>'vx^v €V edyed’tv). It would have been 
better to keep the rendering “ Gentiles 
here, to mark the identity of thought with 
Eph. iii. 0, 8, wliere, in the apostle's view, 
the preaching of the gospeHo the Gentiles, 
that they might be fellow-heirs with the Jew’s 
' of the promises of God, is one main feature 
of the mystery (comp, ch, ii. 7). Believed 
on in * the world. The next step in this 
ascending scale is the acceptance of Christ 
ill the world as the Saviour thereof. The 
language here is not stronger than that of Col. 
i. 5, 6, “■ The word of the truth of the gospel, 
which is come unto you; even as it is also in 
all the world, and beareth fruit.” And in Col. 
i. 23, “ The gospel which was pxeaclied in all 


creation under heaven ” (comp. Horn. i. 8). 
The statement in Mark xvi. 15 — 20 might 
almost have been in St. Paul's mind. Note 
the use there of the words /ojpvlctre, iKT^pv^av, 
rhv KocTfxop^ b TTicTTisvcras, ‘marrevcracri, 

Eeceived up in glory. The change of “ into ” 
( A.V.) into “in” is of very doubtful propriety. 
In New Testament Greek €v frequently 
follows verbs of motion, and meijns the same 
as ely, like the Hebrew Our Lord is not 
said to have ascended in glory (as he ap- 
peared at the Transfiguration), but, as St 
Mark has it, “ Ho was received up into 
heaven, and [there] sat downi at the right 
hand of God,” fuiiiliing John xvii 5, 
This grand burst of dogmatic teaching is 
somewhat like that in ch. ii. 5—7. There is 
no adequate evidence of its being, as many 
commentators have thongid, a portion of a 
hymn or creed used in the Church, It 
rather implies the same tension in the 
apostle's mind which is apparent in other 
parts of the Epistle (comp. ch. vi, 11 and 
following verses). 


HOMILETICS. 

Yers. 1 — 16 . — The clergy. It was one of the weightiest duties laid upon Timothy, 
when called to be the spiritual ruler of the Church of Ephesus, to take care that the 
priests and deacons were men well qualified for their holy office. The condition of a 
congregation depends so largely upon the spiritual character of those who minister to 
it, that the choice of lit persons to serve in the sacred ministry of God’s Church is' 
a matter of vital importance to the welfare of the people, and demands ..the utmost 
wisdom and fidelity of those who have the chief oversight of the house of God. 
Accordingly St. Paul lays down with great care the qualifications of priests and deacons 
respectively. For the priest an irreproachable character amongst those outside as well 
as those inside the Church, in order to ensure respect; a life of chastity, that his 
example may give no countenance to a lax morality; strict temperance in the u.se 
of meat and drink, both for his own sake and as an example to others ; a staid, sober 
mind and demeanour, as becomes one who lives near to God, and handles holy things ; 
a large hospitality, as one who counts all he has to belong to the Church, whose servant 
he is; aptitude to teach the doctrines of the gospel, and a delight in teaching; a 
placable, gentle disposition, abhorring brawls and quarrels, and studying peace with 
all men; the absence of all greediness and covetousness, as one whose conversation 
is in heaven, and as one determined to he fair and impartial in all his dealings with 
men ; — these are the things needful for one who is a priest in the Church of God. But 
besides these strictly personal qualifications he must have a well-ordered house. His 
family must hear the traces of a gentle but firm parental discipline. He that Is a ruler 
in the house of God must show that he can rule Ms own children and servants ; and a 
portion of the gravity and sobriety of the man of God must be seen in the members 
of his household. With regard to deacons, they too must be grave in their demeanour 
and conversation ; in all their private intercourse with the members of the Church where 
they serve, they must be conspicuously honest and ingenuous. In all social intercourse 
they must show themselves temperate and abstemious. In handling the public money, 
and ministering the alms of the faithful, they must make it clear that none sticks 
their own fingers, and that they have no eye to gain in the ministrations they under- 
take. The spirit of their ministrations must be all for love and nothing for reward,” 
Nor must they be only honest men ; they must be devout believers in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, thoroughly instructed in the mystery of the Christian faith, and adorning that 
faith by their personal holiness. As regards their families, the same rule applies to 
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them as to the priests. Like the priests, they hold office in the Olmrch^f God; they 
minister in that temple where God’s pure truth is fixed and established for ever ; they 
are the expounders, witli the priests, of the great mystery of godliness, the incarnate 
Word, the preached Jesus, the glorified Christ. What, then, ought their character to 
be; how high above things earthly, how closely assimilated to the glorious holiness 
.of heaven! 


HOMILIES BY YAEIOUS ATJTHOHS. 

Yer. l.-^The Christian ^ustoraU a, good worJe. The apostle, having in the previous 
chapter regulated the worship of the congregation and placed it in the hands of men, not 
women, now proceeds to describe the qualifications of the pastors of congregations, as 
if to imply that the pastorate did not belong to all men, 

L The office of pastob is a good wobk. “ Faithful is the saying, If any one 
seeketli the office of pastor [or, * bishop he desireth a good work,” 1. The office in question 
was held hy persons called hythe two names of bishop and elder, (1) The apostle uses 
the terms of the same office (Titus i. 5 — 7). (2) The terms came from two difierent 
quarters. The term elder,” or “ presbyter,” was of Jewish origin, and xvas earlier than 
the other, having been long in use in the synagogue administration. It had respect 
primarily to the age of those presiding over the religious community, but came by-and- 
by, and especially in the Christian Church, to signify its head, and was a title of dignity 
and gravity. The other term, “ bishop,” came from the Greek wmid, and was a designa- 
tion of the duties of the office as involving an oversight of the Churches. (3) The 
term “ bishop ” is, therefore, mostly employed of the Churches in Asia Minor, consisting 
of converted Greeks, hut the Jewish term “ elder ” had precedence of it at that earlier 
stage when the Church consisted of a nucleus of converted Jews. In Crete, where 
the Greek and Jewish elements were about equally j^owerful, both terms are used. 
2. The office in qnestion is a good work. This was one of the faithful sayings of the 
ajjostle. It was (1) a work, not a sinecure, or title of honour, but a laborious office, 
and therefore pastors are called labourers in the Word and doctrine;” (2) a good 
work, bein^ excellent in itself, and in its aims as for the good of men and the glory of God. 

11. The pastorate is a worthy object op ambition. “ He desireth a good work.” 
It may be laudably desired, not as an office of profit or honour, hut with a supreme 
regard to the glory of God and the w^elfare of man, and ought not to be undertaken 
except by those who have a real delight and pleasure in acting upon these great prin- 
ciples.— T. 0. 

Yer. 2. — The positive qualifications of the Christian- pastor. The apostle first sets 
forth those qualifications which respect the personal life of the pastor, and afterwards 
those wdiich affect his family life. liis piersonal qualifications are those of a spiritual 
and moral order presented positively. 

I. He ought to be blameless. It may he hard for a faithful man to avoid the 
censure of a critical society, hut he must be irreproachable as being guilty of no scandal, 
and, above all, free from the vices enumerated under the negative aspect of his qualifi- 
cations. He must be held in high moral rej>ute by the community around him. 

IL He is to be the husbanb op one -wife, 1. This condemns the rule of celibacy 
in the Church of Home, It is quite absurd to say that the ‘‘one wife ” is the Church ; 
for the context regards the minister as having relation both to a Church and to a wife 
(ver. 5). Besides, this Roman idea would make the Church the wife of many husbands. 
Where the apostle, in the seventh chapter of 1 Corinthians, seems to favour a celibate 
condition “ on account of the present distress,” it is not on account of any superior 
holiness belonging to the unmarried state, but because it sometimes affords a better 
opportunity for pursuing Christian work under trying conditions. 2. It does not neces- 
sarily compel pastors to marry ^ like the Greek Church, which yet inconsistently reserves 
its bishoprics for unmarried monks. But it clearly gives the jjreference to a marrieti 
ministry. 3. It does not mean that u pastor is to avoid a second marriage — as the Greel; 
Fathers'^generally understood it under the growing infiuence Eastern, asceticism — 
because the apostle sanctions such marriages (1. Cor.. vii. 1); and, secondly, because a 
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remarrying dges not moke a pastor more tLan the husband of one wife. 4. It seems, 
then, to mean that the pastor was to be “ tliehusband of one wfef avoiding tlie polygamy 
that was, then so common among the Jews, and the system of divorce still so common 
in that age, and remaining faithful to the wife of his choice, 

IIL Sox^EB. He must be not only so in eating and drinking, but watchful over him- 
self, his work, and his actions. 

lY. Discreet. With a sound judgment and good understanding, capable of directing 
himself wisely in the midst of difficult situations. 

Y. Orderly. With a due proportion in iiis life, modest in deportment, courteous to 
all, of a calm temper and grave demeanour. 

YI. Given to hospitality. In an age when Christians travelled from place to 
place, and were exposed to the risks of evil companionship in public inns, it was impor- 
tant that pastors shouiil be able to show hospitality, and assist with their counsel as 
well as with the necessaries of life. 

YII. Apt to teach. The pastor must have the capacity to impart Christian know- 
ledge, the ability to interpret Scripture, to explain its doctrines, to enforce Its precepts, 
and to defend it against erronsts of every class. He must possess the gifts of utterance 
and knowledge. He must have both “skill and will, ability and dexterity, being neither 
ignorant of his duty nor negligent in the performance of it.” — T, 0. 

Yei\ 3 , — The negative qualifications of the Christian pastor. I. Hot violent oveb 
WINE. In allusion not so much to drunkenness as to the noisy and quarrelsome 
temper which is generated by wine-bibhing. The word impliedly condemns both cause 
and effect. 

II* Ho striker. In evident allusion to the previous temper. The pastor must 
never lift his hand in anger or violence. 

III. Fobbearino. Reasonable and gentle, rather disposed to take wrong than 
avenge it. 

lY. Hot contentious. Heither litigious nor quarrelsome, seeking peace with 
all men. 

Y. Ho LOVER OF MONEY. He must appear to be perfectly disinterested, not mercenary 
in his aims, not. seeking his own things rather than the things of Jesus Christ; but, on 
the contrary, he must iiimself be generous and hospitable and kind, with a heart and 
a hand ever ready to relieve distress. — T, C. 

Yers. 4, 5 . — The Christian pastor in his home life. The a|X)stle here turns to the 
family life of the pastor as an important element affecting the public examination oi 
Ms character. 

I. The IMPORTANCE OF A WELL-ORDERED HOUSEHOLD. One that ruleth well his 
own house, having his children in subjection with all gmvity.” 1. The pastor is no 
acetic recluse^ but shares in the everyday life of the world. 2. He must have firmness 
and authority to rule his family — ^^vife, children, and servants; not slack in his rule 
like old Eli, but faithful as Abraham, who not only taught hut commanded his children 
and household to keep the way of the Lord. 3; He is to rule gently yet firmly, so 
as, while securing subjection in his household, he creates that gravity of deportment 
which is the accompanying grace of obedience in children reared under wise and loving 
mastery. 

IL The WBLL-ORDBRED HOUSiaaOLI> THE 'TEST OF FITNESS FOR THE BULB OF Tlfife 
HOUSE OF God. For if a man know not how to rule his own house, how shall he take 
care of the Church of God?” 1. The argument is from the less to the greater. The 
family is the lesser sphere, the Church the larger family. The family needs much 
prudence, care, forethought, affectiGn. But while it is the narrowest sphere, it is 
governed with pecMiar advantage, arising from the feelings of love and dependence on 
the part of the children. If there ia failure here, there is a self-evident unfitness for 
the wider and more, complex administration of the Church. 2, The Church of God is 
to be a subject of anxious care to ih& pastor. The Greek word implies this thought. 
The apostle himself had the care of all the Churches upon him. But the paste has 
a care for the individual members , of his liock, to seek the conversio.n of signers, to 
instruct tfie. ignorant, to guide the peipteedj to comfort the tO'.caeefe.' i» 
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wayward, and to defend tlie flock against errorists. “Who is sulBcient for these 
things a 

Ver. 6 . — The pastor waist not he a novice, “ Kot a novice.’* 

I. The advantages of experience in a pastor. The apostle does net refer to 
youth, but to inexperience. Yet the qualiflcation must be regarded relatively; for 
a longer or a shorter probation might be required, according to circumstances, 'Hie 
Church at Ephesus had been long enough established to admit of a selection being 
made out of men of Christian experience and wisdom. It is significant to remark that 
no definite age is assigned for candidates for the ministry. In a Church like that of 
Ephesus, threatened with heresy within and violence without, it ivas necessary that 
the elders should be men ivitli a rare understanding of the mysteries of the faith, and 
with a large fund of sanctified experience. 

IL The reason or ground of the apostle's counsel. “Lest, being besotted with 
pride, he should fall into the condemnation of the devil.*’ 1. The risk of the novice is 
an undue self -elation, arising from the thought of the dignity of his office and of the 
estimation in which he is held on account of his gifts. His judgment would thus 
become clouded, and he would fail to see the true relation of things. 2. The eonsequencf 
would he his falling under the very condemnation pronounced upon the devil. Thus 
a blinding pride would receive its just retribution. 3. It is evident that the apostle 
believed in the existence of a personal evil spirit^ the adversary of G*od and man. It 
is equally evident that he regarded the fall of the devil as due to pride, and that he 
regarded him as the tempter of man. — ^T. 0. 

Ter. 7 . — Tlte pastor must have an honest reputation before the world. He must stand 
well both without and ivithin the Church. 

1. The importance of an unblemished refutation. “But he must also have 
a good testimony .from them that are without.” 1. It is a mistake to ignore or defy the 
opinion of the world in matters falling fairly within Us judgment. What we do ought 
not only to be “acceptable to God, but approved of men” (Rom. xiv. 18). “ Let not 

your good be evil spoken of” (Rom. xiv. 16). The world understands the principles of 
natural jusflee. The minister cannot violate these ■without loss of reputation and 
influence. 2. A blameless life is calculated to make a deep) impression on the world, 
“ Let your light so shine before men, that they, seeing your good works, may glorify 
your Father which is in heaven ” (Matt. v. 16). Your holy WTiik ought to attract 
“ those that are without ” into the happy communion of the Church. 3. It is a great 
evil to blast the reputation <f Christian ministers^ for it undermines their influence !br 
gOCKl. 

IL The dangers of a doubtful repxptation before the world. “Lest he fall 
into reproach and the snare of the devil.” It would be a great risk to introduce into 
the ministry one who had once follow^ed a loose life, because those who wercj familiar 
with his Instory \vould be ready to suspect the purity of his congregation from the 
blemished reputation of its pastor. The effect in the minister might be diverse. 1. Be 
might he excited to an angry resentment of such disagreeable attacks. 2. Ee miyht fall 
into despair^ and thus become reckless^ and ultimately justify the worst imputations 
of the ivorld, 3. He might cease to reprove transgressors because he had not the courage 
to condemn faults wliicli ■were only too observable in himself. Thus the devil would 
set its snares around him for his undoing. When George HI. was asked to give a 
bi.diopric to a clergyman who had made a serious lapse from virtue, and was told that 
the clergyman had long ago repented of it, his appropriate answer was, “ I would rather 
appoint bishops who had not that particular sin to repent of.” — T. 0. 

V ers. 8, 9 .— The qualifications of deacons. The apostle next proceeds to direct Timothy 
respecting the character and appointment of another class of office-bearers. 

I. The order of deacons. 1. Their origin. We find the first trace of the order 
aboiit two years after the Ascension (Acts vi. 1 — 4), It owed its origin to a necessity 
that arose from the extension of the Church, Seven deacons were appointed as almonera 
They are not so called, but their name is traceable in the two terms which indicate the 
sphere of’^heir office, “servmg tables'” and “ministry” (fiiamvia, hofnoMy rpa7r€(uis). 
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2, Their sphere of duty. It is expressly distingiiislied from “ the ministry of tlie Word” 
and “prayer'” (ver. 4), and was therefore, as the “serving of tables” signifies, an 
odice for the care of the poor and strangers who might be connected with the Church. 
The deaconship was, therefore, a purely secular office. 3. Eisiorlc notices of deacons. 
The earliest notices of the order are apparently in Bom. xii. 7, “ Or ministry (deaconship), 
let us vaiit on our ministering ” (deaconship) ; in 1 Cor. xii. 28, “ helps ” (aunxypeis ) ; tmd 
at a later time in 1 Pet. iv. 11, “ If any man minister” (biaicoi/el). We read in FhiL i. 1 
of “ the bishops and deacons,” and in Bom, xvL 1 of Phoebe as “ a deaconess ” of the 
Church at Oenchrea. ^ ^ ^ 

II, The qualifications of deacons. 1. “ Grave.” Of a serious demeanour, befitting 
the position of responsibility held by them. 2. .“Kot double-tongued.” Kut saying 
one thing to one person and another to another, under tlie pressure, perhaps, of applica- 
tions for assistance; or, not promising aid which is afterwards withheld, i^ilisuuder- 
standings would necessarily arise from any kind of prevarication. 3. “ Not addicted to 
much vdne.” The deacons must not be given to pleasures of the table, which render 
people unlit for disagreeable duty, and tempt to the consumption of the wealth committed 
to their keeping. 4. “Not lovers of base gain.” There might otherwise arise a Judas 
among the deacons to embezzle the Church funds. 5. “ Holding the mystery of the 
faith in a pure couscience.” (1) The mystery is what faith is conversant with — a thing 
once secret, hut now revealed by Christ’s gospel ; called variously “ the mystery of God,” 
“ the mystery of Christ,” “the mystery of his will,” “the mystery of godimess,” and “the 
m 5 ^stery of the gospel,” which is the great subject of gospel-preaching. It was the mystery 
of redemption through the blood of Ohrist, (2) The mystery of faith was not to be 
speculatively, but practically, held and maintained. “In a pure conscience.” The 
deacons were to be sincerely attached to the truth, and to realize its practical power in 
their life and experience. (3) They are to “ hold the mystery,” nut to preach it. ^ There 
is no intimation that the deacons, as sucli, \vere preachers, though two of them (Stephen 
and Philii)) are afterwards found acting as evangelists. 

HI. The method op their appointment. “ And these also let them first be proved ; 
then let them serve as deacons, if they are 'without blame.” 1. The election of the seven 
deacons tvas left in the hands of the Olmstian ojde themselves, (Acts vi. 3.) 2. li'here 
is no formal method prescribed for testing their qualifications. Tlieir fitness could bo 
easil}’ judged of without any regular investigation. The moral elenient, however, was 
to be supreme in such appointments ; for they wei^e not chosen unless they were “ without 
blame.” 3. Their formal appointment to service. Let them serve in the vaiious bj'anches 
of their office as deacons. — ^T. 0. 

Yer. 11. — The qualifications of deaconesses. “ Women in like maimer must be grave, 
not slanderers, sober, faithful in all things,” The allusion is evidently not to the wives 
of deacons, but to deaconesses. Why should the duties of deacons’ ■\vivos be set forth 
when there is no allusion to the duties of ministers' wives ? The omission of all mention 
of domestic duties in this case is significant. 

L The order of deaconesses. There was evidently such an order in the primitive 
Church. Phoebe of Cenchrea (Bom. xvn 1), Euodias and Syntyche (FhiL iv. 2), and 
probably the association with which Dorcas was connected at Joppa (Acts ix. 30 — 41), 
seem to have belonged to the order. The order did not cease to exist till the fifth 
century in the Latin Church, and till the twelfth in the Greek Church. It had its 
origin, probably, in the extreme jealousy which guarded the relations <3f the sexes in 
early times, for women were comparatively secluded from the society of men. Deacon- 
esses were, therefore, appointed to maintain the religious intercourse of Christian women 
with a Church whose ministrations were in the hands of men. 

IL The qualifications of deaconesses. 1. “ Grave.” Not given to levity or gay 
manners, but sober in speech, gesture, and dress. 2. “ Not slanderers.” Not too ready 
to take up an accusation against the poor, or too ready to use the tongue in tlie way 
false insinuation. 3. “ Sober,” Not to be given to jfieasures of the table, but showing 
a seemly abstemiousness. 4. “ Faithful in all things.” Faithful in all ecclesiastical 
duties. (1) Faithful to the poor, whose secrets are to be jealously kept ; (2) faithful 
iu the Church, which entrusts its funds to their wise and discriminating distribution; 
fuid (3) faithful to God in all religious obligations whatsoever, — ^T. 0. ?>;• 
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Ters. 12, 13. — The domestic duty of deacons. Tiie apostle liere returns to add some 
furtlier injunctions about deacons, as well as to suggest a reason for exacting tlie qualifi- 
cations already described. 

I. Tnic DSACOXS’ DOMESTIC EELATIONS. 1. *‘ Let the deacons be tbe kusbands of one 
wife.” The same qualification is needed for deacons as for bishops, for their houses were 
to be examples of purity, peace, and orderliness. 2. Ruling their children and their 
own ho uses well.” The father of a loving household would be best fitted for the 
sym].atli§tic administration of funds allocated to the poor, while the pious order of his 
family would enhance the public confidence in the reality of his religious charncter. 

II. Reasox for the various quaufioatioxs nEscRiBED. “h\)r those who have 
done the work of a deacon well obtain for themselves a good degree, and much boldness 
in the faith wdiich is in Christ Jesus2’ 1. The good degree does not refer to promotion 
to higher ecclesiastical office. The idea, indeed, would be quite an anachronism. 2. It 
refers to the place of honour and distinction that will be given to the faithful deacon in 
tlie day of final recompense. The doctrine of reivards is that of Scripture, and especially 
of our Lord’s parables (Matt. xxv. 45 ; Luke xix. 11—27). 3. There is the further idm 
of the joyf^d confidence toioard God whie%%muld character he him in view of a faithful 
discharge of Ms duties — a confidence springing out of faith resting in Jesus Christ. — ^T. C. 

Vers. 14, 15. — The importance of a due regulation of ChiLrch order^ The apostle 
expected to visit Ephesus shortly, but in case of his visit being delayed by necessary 
causes, he deemed it right to give Timothy these instructions in waiting respecting the 
appointment of bishops and deacons, and other details of Church order. ‘‘These things 
1 write to tlieo, hoping to come sliortly ; but if I should tarry, [I write them] that thou 
mayest knoAV how thou oughtest to conduct thyself in God’s house.” 

I. The necessity of a due order ix the Church. 1. Darlyites suppose that it is 
wrong for man to make arrangements in Gods Church it is the Holy Ghost who 
should regulate the order of worship and service, and that his presidency should he 
recognized in every thing. In that case why should the apostle have been at such pains 
to regulate even the ministrations of prophets and speakers with tongues at Corinth? 
God is a God of peace, not of confusion (1 Cor. xiv. 33). 2, It was not enough for 
Timothg to stir up his own personal gif ts and do the work of an evangelist^ but he must 
execute the special commission he had received from the apostle, to regulate the appoint- 
ment of the office-bearers of the Church, and the details of Church worship. The Church 
was to be guided in choice of ministers by the considerations suggested by the apostle. 
3. There was special reason for these instructions in the rise of heresies at Ephesus and 
elscivhere. (Ch. iv. 1 — 3.) 

II. The dignity akd office op the Church. It is “God’s house, which indeed 
is the Church of the living God, the pillar and basement of the truth.” 1. It is the 
Ohm'cli of the living God, (1) It is so, regarded either as the Christian congregation, 
with a local reference, or as the whole Church of the redeemed, in communion with 
Christ and with each of its members. (2) Its internal glory consists in the fact that it 
is no material temple of dead deities, like the proud temple of Diana which reared itself 
aloft over the roofs of Ephesus ; but a spiritual community, realizing the living and 
personal presence of God in the midst of it. 2. It is the hou?e of God, (1) This 
term denoted primarily the temple at Jerusalem, and secondarily the covenant people 
(Numb. xii. 7; Hos. viii. 1), who had God for a Sanctuary or Dwelling-place (Ps. xc. 1 ; 
Ezek. xi. 16), There was a mutual indwelling— they in him, and he ip them. (2) It 
now denotes the Church of God, represented variously as (a) a spiritual building 
resting on Christ as chief Corner-stone (Eph. ii. 20); (U) as the true temple in 
which God dwells (1 Cor. vi. 16); (c) as the household or “house of God,” over 
which is Christ as Son (lleb. iii. 6) — whose house are we,” Moses was servant in this 
house, Jesus a Son over it ; it was, therefore, the same house in the two dispensations. 
A proof, in opposition to Darbyism, that the Church existed in Old Testament times, and 
did not first come into existence at Pentecost. 3. It is the pillar and basement of the 
truth, (1) Negatively, Christ, and not the Church, is the only gr mnd of truth. “ For 
other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus” (1 Cor. iii, 11). 
This passage implies that the Church rests upon the truth rather than that the truth 
rests m the Church. But a misapprehension arises from confounding the truth as it 
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i'? ill itself with the truth as apprehended by hslievcrs and aclviiowled-iiod before the 
va)rl<b Further, the truth does not derive its authority from the Churc-h, hut from 
C'hr'iHt. (2) Positively, the passage sets forth Qf) the presentativc maihfestariou of the 
truth; for ^‘the Church is the pillar of the truth.” The Church, is to hold up the 
solving truths of tlie gospel before the eyes of men. It is a pillar inscribed all over with 
the truth. Without the Church “there would be no witness, no gunrdian of archives, 
no basis, nothing whereon acknowledged truth would rest.” It is the Church tvhich 
holds the d^^posit of truth, and perpetuates it from generation to genunitioiv ^ (b) The 
X^assago sets fortli the stability of the truth. “Tlie Church is the basis of truth.” The 
truth" finds its true basis in the hearts of believing men, who hold forth the glories 
(jf redemption amidst all the fluctuations of the world. There is nothing in this exposi- 
tion to sanction the assumptions of the Church of Rome, because she must lirst sub- 
stantiate her claims to be a teacher of the truth before she can be regarded as 
Xiillar and ground of the truth.” — T. C, 

Yer. 10. — The ireastire of tmth comodUed to the Ghurch^& guard ianshij). I. It is 
C!hrist IX ALL HIS RELATIONS AS THE Mysteey OP GODLINESS. Tliis imx)lies that ho 
is the Revelation of Grod to man ; for God “ has made known what is the wealth of the 
glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, which is Christ in you, the Hoxje of glory ” 
(OoL i. 27). Tims Christianity is Christ. • He is the Centre of GTiristiaii theology, as 
he is the Object of Christian faith and love. 

II. The manifestation of the person op Christ. He is set forth as the Life of 
the Church, and if he were not God as well as man, the mystery would not be so obvious 
to our understanding. 1. lie was manifested in the flesh f This very expression 
implies the divinity of Christ ; for it would be superfluous, if not absurd, to say these 
words of any mere man. The words imx^ly (1) that it was essential Deity that was 
manifested ; (2) that it was a manifestation made, not to our understanding, but to our 
senses ; (3) that there was a real incarnation, for he was manifest m the fleshy or, as 
John says, ^‘The Word was made flesh.” It was not only by the flesh, but in the flesh. 
2. He was justified in the spiritJ* He was axiproved to be righteous in the higher 
principle of spiritual life within him. There is no allusion to the Holy Spirit, The 
spirit here is the counteipart of the flesh. Christ fulfilled all righteousnefcK}. If his 
manifestation in the flesh exhibited his true and real humanity, his justifleation in the 
spirit exhibited his holiness and perfection. The passage consists of a series of parallel 
clauses, of which every two form a connected jiair. 3. Me was seen of angelsT In the 
sense of showing himself to them in his incarnation. They announced his advent, they 
ministered to his wants, they heralded his resurrection, they attended him in his 
triumphant return to heaven, and they now see him in his glorified humanity. 4. He 
was preached among the Gentilesf Here, again, is another X)ah' oxiposites; the 
angels inhabitants of a holy heaven, the Gentiles inhabitants of a sinful earth. J t was 
one of the six glories of our Redeemer that he was to he a “ Light to the Gentiles ” 
(Isa. xlix, 6), 5. Me was believed on in the worldT Christianity is a world- wide 
religion, embraced by men of all nationalities ; unlike Mohammedanism and Buddhism, 
which are restricted to the East, The gosxiel finds acceptance alike in East and West. 
6. Me was received up in glory f In reference to ChrisFs historical ascent to heaven 
amidst circumstances of marvellous gbry. The last pair of opposites is the world and 
glory. How far they are apart 1 Yet they are brought nigh by the blood of Christ. 
This passage, from its antithetical structure, would seem to have been an ancient hymn 
of the Church, setting forth the leading facts of the Messianic story. — T. C. 

Yer. 15. — Behaviour in church, “That thou mayest know how thou oughtest 
to hehave thyself in the house of God.” Behaviour ” seems a commonplace word 
enough, and we often assign it a subordinate place in religion. It is, however, a word 
large as “ character,” It is a vocabulary in itself. It is not “ do ”-haviour, but “ be 
haviour 1 What I do may be accidental ; what I am is everything. Paul has been 
addressing pastors, deacons, women professing godliness, and wives. He has dealt with 
marriage, and the ruling of children 4 and now he speaks to the Church about the 
conduct of m^n in church. 

What is behaviour ? A man^^s behaviour reveals much of what ha is. Earnest 
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or frh’oloiis; gentle or hard; forgiving or unforgiving ; selfish or gonerons; pitiful 
or censorious; ap[>reciative or untliankfuL Behaviour is nu eveiy-bour sorruon* It, 
corrects the uotu}ii tliat a man’s religion is in his doctrine or opinions, liis ritual 

or ceremonial. Manners are not to be put on like a garment, iiur can we inasquerado 
in them and piretend to he what we are not. Bending the knee is nothing, if wo arc not 
reverent at heart. A gift is nothing, unless given from love. Prayer is nothing, unless 
our life is a prayer. Praise is nothing, unless our life be a garment of praise. !&L'inuers 
are not eijicpiette, nor best dresses, nor courtesies of speech ; they are the expressions of 
a life. In this aspect their potency is wonderful. In church we are to behave well ; 
not to give ourselves airs, as rich, or learned, or superior people, but to remember that 
\YQ are bought with a price. But behaviour is not much thought about. Tliere is an 
idea that some men are good at heart, though they are brasque, if you knew ho\v to 
approach them. This is nonsense. The flower does not wait for me to unfold it ; it 
does not say, If you knew how to tempt my kindness, I would give you fragrant 
incense.” It is a flower everywhere, to everybody. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 15.—®* What ** Church ” mmns. ** In the house of God, which is tlie Church of 
the living God.” The idea of what the Church is, is to regulate what our behaviour is. 
The wmrd “church’^ comes from the Greek words Kurim oikos. These two words 
abbreviated make “ church ” or “ kirk.” 

L If it be the Church of God, in otjr behaviour there must be reverence. 
Reverence is at the root of all religion. Flippancy of manner, indevoutness of heart, 
will destroy the best service. We read the old command, “ Ye shall reverence my 
sanctuary, saitli the Lord;” and wherever we meet together, even in the liumhlest 
church, “the Lord is in his holy temple,” and we are to “keep silence” or “be reve- 
rent ” before him. 

II. Behaviour means life. It is the Church, not merely of the God of Abraham, 
or Isaac, or Jacob, hut of the living God. We do not build tem]3les a,s moiiunients (i 
a past glory. Christ said, ** Do this in remembrance of me.” Before his departure he 
said, “I go away and come again;” and wherever two or three are gathered togetlier in 
his Kame, there he is in the inidst of them. This Church of God is further described as 
the pillar^ or ground and stay, of the truth ; that is to say, that no sacred books will 
preserve religion without a sacred life. Men may answer an argument or adopt a 
theory, but the victory of the early Church was won*by tlie Church’s life or behaviour, 
“See how these Christians love one another.” Learn, then, the great lesson, that 
behaviour is everything. “ How -unblamably we behave ourselves,” says Paul to the 
Thessalonians. ** I will behave myself wisely :in a perfect way,” says the psalmist. — 
W.M.B. 

Yers. 1 — 13 . — Qualifications of three el asses of ofice*hearers. L Quaihfications of 
A BISHOP, PreUininary direction to Timothy, ** Faithful is tlie saying. If a man secketh 
the otlice of a bishop, he desireth a good work,” The Scripture idea of tlie episcopate Is 
that of oversifjht, viz. of souls. A bishop was one who had the duty of overseeing a con- 
gregation in spiritual matters, being, in respect of gravity and dignity, called presbyter 
or eider. Timothy was to encourage any who sought to enter into the e])iscupate. The 
jsaying in Christian circles w'as to be relied on, ** If a man seeketli the oMcc of a bishop, 
he desireth a good work,” It is not a sinecure, but a work or eiiiplo^unent taxing the 
energies. Its excellence lies in its having respect to men’s highest interests. But if he 
was to encourage entrance into the he was not to do so ivitliout regard to the 

proper qualificatiofis which he has laid down for him, “ The bishop therefore must be 
without reproach.” This is a general qualification. A minister is not to be chosen 
without regard to character. If a man gives Just ground for reproach — has not character 
behind his gifts — he is not fitted for the office of a minister, which is to influence men 
in the production of Christian character. “The husband of one wife.” Some high 
authorities take the meaning to he that -tiie contraction of a second marriage, even affeei 
the death of the first wife, was a .disfjnaUiicatlon, for the office of a blsho]). But this 
forbidding to ecclesiastics of what In tke-Hew'Testamont is expressly permit ted to othera, 
seems to belong ^to a past-ApD^tcdic^;^soetietei* The language «enis to’he ’lireelld 
any- deviation from maffingo* %.®oiionbto@% 
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polj’ga-my, or jjiiprox:>er second marriages.** ** Temperate, sober-minded, orderly.*' One 
who is to be chosen as a tnimster must be temperate, must have comniaod of his 
desires and his temper. He must also be sober-minded, i.e, must bring sound sense to the 
considerat ion of all matters. He must also be orderly, i.e. must have a love ior good rules. 
“ Given to hospitality.*’ He must be raised above ail meaiiuoss toward those whom he 
ought tc entertain. How is he to commend the generosiiy of God, if he is niggardly in 
his own dealings V “ Ax)t to teach.*’ This is a special qualification. With ail that is 
righteous and sensible and even lovely in his character, he must have skill in teaclnug — 
ill opening the Word, and in bringing it to hear for all its uses on the wants of men. 
However excellent a man’s character is, he is not lit for being a miiiistei if ho cannot 
skilfully handle Divine truth. “Ko brawler, no striker; Init gentle, not contentious.” 
A disqualification is being quarrelsome over wine, and consequently coming to blow's. 
He must, on the other hand, be gentle; i.e. while he is to be thoroughly roastaiablo, he is 
to be kindly and forbearing, waiving even his rights for the sake oi* gaining his end as a 
minister, viz. the spiritual good of those with whom he deals. It is a disqualification 
to be coiitontious, Le. to be in one’s element, and to give way to uulroly feelings, in 
fighting. ‘‘ISTo lover of money.” It is a further disqualification to liave a grovelling 
desire for money, instead of having a feeling of responsildlity with regard to its jiroper 
uses. “One that ruleth well his own house, having his children* in subjection with all 
gravity.” This is in one view an ordinary qualification, iuasmuch as it is wdiat is 
expected of every one who is in authority in a house. It is expected even of a man 
who is not qualified to teach that he can rule well his owm house, Le. lay down proper 
rules for his household, and see to their being carried out. The apostle's idea of ruling 
the house well, is the having the children in subjection with all gravity. “ In tlie phrase, 
^all gravity,’ he is looking at a kind of obedience that touciics the deepest notes of 
princqde and character. Contrary to this, there is an obedience vrithout yaiiiciple, wdiich 
is obedience with all levity; that w^hich is paid to mere will and force; that wiiicii is 
another name for fear; that whicli is bought by promises and X)aid by indulgences; 
that which makes a time-server, or a coward, or a lying lire tender, as the case may be, 
and not a Christian. This latter — that whiclx makes a Ciiiistian — is the aim of all true 
government, and should never he out of sight for an hour.” Farentlmis sho-wlng how 
a bishop ought to be able to rule his oivii house ivell, “But if a man kndweth not 
how to rule his own house, how shall he take care of the Church of God A bishox> 
lias to manage men. The Church of God is the family enlarged and heightened. If 
one fails in the louver sphere, how can he be expected to succeed in the liiglier sphere? 
Even Confucius had before this time said, “ It is impossible that he wdio know's not how 
to govern and reform his o-wn family should rightly govern and reform a people.” “ Not 
a novice, lest being puffed up he fiill into the condemnation of the devil.” By a novice 
we arc to understand a recent convert to Christianity. Such a one being necessarily 
inexperienced in the truth, and also in the evil of his ovm heart, was unfitted for office. 
And the putting him into office was fitted to have a bad effect upon him. ’i he 
introducer of evil into the universe was in high position, but gave way . to a feeling of 
pride. How this feeling operated is described by a word which means enveloped with 
smoke, as if that were the kind of atmosphere that jiride throws around a person. In 
some matter in which his rank was involved, under the clouding of pride, instead of 
bending to the will of God, which would have been his ap|)roval, he asserted his self- 
importance, which was his condemnation. So the novice, instead of being weighed 
dowm under the responsiblities of office, is more likely, under the clouding of pride 
occasioned by his elevation, to fall into the condemnation of the devil. “ kioreover he 
must have good testimony from them that are without lest he fall into reproach ; and the 
snare of the devil,” He must be able to command the respect of non-Christians, 
especially for his acting in a way consistent with his professions. For if he falls so low 
as not to be respected by those, then this want of respect is sure to be used as a snare 
by Satan for Ids destruction. 

II. Qualifications of beacons. "Deacons in like manner.” Deacons, originally 
the almoners of the Church, came to be regarded as assistants of the eldens, having the 
oversight of the temporal affairs as. these of the spiritual affairs of a congregation. 
“ Must he grave.” They must feel the responsibility of life, and especially therxespon- 
dbilty connected with their office. "Not double-tongued, not given to much wine, not 
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greedy of filtby lucre.*’ Of the three disqualifications, the first has respect to a tcmpta- 
t'r>u connected with the desire for public favour, the second has respect to a temptation 
tniinccted with the enjoyment of hospitality, the third has respect to a temptation 
connected with the use of office. Those who serve God in the management of the 
r.einporal affairs of a congregation must be free from obsequiousness, from intemperate 
habits, from avarice. “ Holding the mptery of the faith in a pure conscience.” Tbeir 
duty to the truth, regarded as the object of faith which was formerly concealed from 
men, wr^s not to teach it, but to enshrine it in a holy life, characterized by the power 
wliicii has to do with the production of it. And let these also first be plwed; then 
Set them serve as deacons, if they be blameless.” The deacons, no more than the bishups, 
were to ho put suddenly into office. Opportunity was to be given for their being proved, 
and, if fi.uiicl to be blameless in the estimation of those who had opportunity of watching 
their conduct, they were to be appointed to service. 

HI. Qualificatk)j;s of deaconesses, Women in like manner.” The apostle lias 
not yet given all the qualifications of the deacons ; we must, therefore, think of these 
women as closely associated with the diaconate. We might tliink of the wives of the 
deacons, but, as nothing has been said about the wives of bishops, and as by the inser- 
tion of the phrase, “ in like manner,” we are led to tliink of the election of women to 
office, it is better to think of deaconesses. We have an exam] fie of a deaconess in 
Phoebe of Cenclirea, mentioned in Horn. xvi. 1. They were probably assistants in the 
same way as the deacons, in so far as they had the care of the sick and the destitute. 
“ Must be grave, not slanderers, temperate, faithful in all things.” It was fitting that 
those who were engaged in such service should be women who were serious, or free from 
frivolity. They were not to go about from house to house as bearers of evil reports. 
They were to he temperate, or free from all unholy excitement. And they were to be 
faithful in ail things, not abusing their charge. 

lY. Qualifications of deacons resumed. “Let deacons be husbands of one wife, 
ruling their children and their own house well.” In these two particulars the apjostle 
requires the same qualifications of the deacons as of the bishops. “ Por they that have 
served -well as deacons gain to themselves a good standing, and great boldness in the 
faith which is in Christ jesus.” The old translation is preferable here — “ purchase to 
tiiemselves a good degree.” The idea is that they obtain for themselves a step, or get 
liigher up. In tliosc days this might mean their elevation to the episcopate. They 
also obtain Christian boldness, such as was especially required in those days of peril. 
For getting up, and the encountering of greater diifiiculties, go together. — R. F. 

Yers. 14 — 16. — Upholder of the tmfh, and grandeur of truth upheld^ L Beason for 
GIVING Timothy wjutten instructions. “These things write I unto thee, hoping to 
come unto thee shortly ; but if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how men ought to 
behave tiiemselves in the house of God, wdiich is the Church of the living God, the pillar 
and grcHuid t f the truth.” Paul hoped to come to Timothy at Ephesus shortly ; there was 
a possibility, however, of his hope not being realized. In the event of his tarrying long, 
'iiiriothy bad written instructions for his conduct as an ecclesiastic. It would be held 
to be of great consequence that any one who officiated in the temple of Diana should 
be in a fit state of body and of mind, and should be conversant with the ceremonial. 
It "was of far greater consequence that Timothy should know what -was suitable 
behaviour for the house of God, This was not the temple of a dead idol, but — passing 
over from the mateiial structure to wdiat ivas typified by it — the Church of the living 
Gud. It ivas “ a living and spiritual community, a life-stream of believers in an ever- 
living God.” It w^'as fitting, then, that there should be those arrangements which are 
most conducive to the life of the community. This Church of the living God is declared 
to be thep/Z?'^r a7id gpmind of the truth. There was a singular appropriateness in the' 
language. The columns in the temple of Diana were one hundred and tw'eiity-seven in 
number, sixty feet high, eacli the gift of a king. Massive in their form, substantial in 
their basement, they gave promise of the structure being upheld in its integrity down 
through the centuries. And such it seemed to Paul was the Church — a columnar 
structure, substantially based, by which the truth is to be upheld from age to age.- It 
is a^reat honour wliich God has laid on such imperfect’' believers as we are; and we 
should see to it that we do not belie the representation^ that we do nothing to take 
I* SIMOTHY. - W 
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away from the strengtli of the structure, that we preserve the continuity of the Church’s 
life, that we witness faithfully to what God is and to w’hat he has done. 

11. Geajs’deuk of the tbtjth upheld by the Chueoh. “ And without controversy 
great is the mystery of godliness.” The truth is here called “ the mystery of godliness.” 
A mystery is that which, being concealed for a time, is brought out of concealment by a 
revelation. It is also something above our comprehension. And that meaning is not 
excluded here. For it is the mystery of godliness or piety. It is the mystery by which 
the Bivine life is nourished in the soul. As religious beings, we need something that 
stretches away into infinitude. We can only breathe freely in an element of mystery. 
Ail religions that have ever been have sought to provide for the appetite for the wonderful. 
And where there has not been found real mystery, there have been dark inventions. 
But confessedly great is the mystery which the Christian religion provides for our 
nourishment, 'it is pronounced great by all who are capable of judging. And even 
those who reject it do so not unfrequently on the ground of its being incredible, or too 
great to be true. The subject of the mystery is Christ. As set forth in the language 
which follows it is entirely Christ, or the facts about Christ. And the teaching is that 
it is by meditating upon these facts that we become pious or religious. Of the facts 
themselves we can take tangible hold; it is when we try to explain them to ourselves 
that we rise into the region where our religious feelings are excited and receive their 
nourishment. The rhythmic way in which the facts are presented has led some to 
suppose that they are taken from a Christian hymn in existence at the time when Paul 
wrote. We can believe them to have been written by Paul, In either case they have 
the stamp of the Holy Ghost. They are to be divided into threes, the first two in each 
division pointing to earthly relations, the third to heavenly. Of the earthly relations, 
the first in each division is external, the second internal. Facts particularized. “ He 
who was manifested in the flesh.” There is good reason for the change from “ God ” to 
** He who.” We are not dependent on the old reading for the proof of our Lord’s divinity. 
The manifestation of Christ implies previous concealment. And the language is more 
suggestive of the concealment of pre-existence than of the concealment of non-existence. 
The beginning of the mystery is Christ coming out of that concealment. “ The Word 
became tiesh, and dwelt among us.” The Creator descended into the conditions, 
circumstances, of a creature. He was made of the substance of a woman!' The 
almighty Builder of the universe was a helpless infant on a mother’s knee. The eternal 
Bon was the infant of days. Ho descended so low that he had to proceed from weakness 
to strength, from ignorance to knowledge. That, however, is only part of the mystery. 
It is said here that he was manifested in the flesh, and that means, not our nature as it 
came from the hand of God, but our nature as it has suffered from the fall. He 
descended into our weak, passille, mortal nature, to which the unfallen Adam was a 
stranger. He was in a state of utter bodily exhaustion from want of food when he was 
tempted In the wilderness. He sat down wearied with his journey at Jacob’s well. 
He was often worn out with the arduous nature of his work. His compassion brought 
sorrow to his heart, which found vent in tears and sighs and groans. At last his flesh 
mmeumbed, could not bear any longer the burden laid on it ; and his lifelcvss body was 
kid in the tomb. But still, as we consider, the mystery deepens. Ho died, not as 
paying the common debt of nature, but under the stroke of the Bivine vengeance. 
** Awake, O sword, against my Shepherd, against the Man that is mine equal, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” This is not so much for the understanding as for the inner sanctuary of 
the heart. It is not so much to be fixed in words as to be pondered and admired and 
felt. ** Justified in the spirit,” In the flesh he did not appear to be the pre-existent 
Boa of God, and the Bent of God to be the Saviour of the world ; but he was this in his 
spirit m: higher nature, and was vindicated as such both in the Divine marks which were 
put upon him, and in the principle which pervaded his life. There was a mark put 
upon him at the very first in his being separated from the taint of our nature ttough 
the power of the Holy Ghosh The glimpse we have of him in his youth shows him 
right in spirit both toward his Father and that Father’s earthly representatives. At his 
baptism he received not the Spirit by measure, and there was the attestation of the 
voice from the excellent glory, ** This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
At the outset of his public career, under extreme temptation, he showed that h8#^as 
fee turned aside from his mMon. His starry pathway of minwles ‘wilnws^ 
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tlio, truth, of his claims. And not less did his opening of the mind of Grod, and applica- 
tion of tlie truth to human need, witness to trie singleness and loftiness of Ins spirit. 
There was a reiterated attestation from heaven to his" Divine nature and mission at his 
transliguratioii. But especially was he justified in the manner in which he died. He 
resisted unto blood, striving against sin. As we with some degree of resignation may 
bear a light trial, so he with perfect resignation bore the unmitigated weight of the 
Divine vengeance. As we with some degree of self-forgetfulness may labour f<-)r tho^o 
who are near to us, so he with perfect self-forgetfulness and magnanimity sacrificed ' 
himself for sinners. That death in all its terribleness, reaching far beyond our concep- 
tion, was what pre-eminently made proof of him, and it showed Ms spirit to bo in perfect 
accord with the will of God in salvation. Last of all, ho was justified by his resui-rectiou. 
It is said, in Bom. i. 4, that by this he was declared with power to be the Son of God. 
It was God setting his seal upon his whole career. Because he was pleased with tho 
manner in which he had acted all along, saw the ends of justice and mercy carried out 
successfully in human salvation, therejfore it was that he raised him from the dead. 

“ Seen of angels.” He was an object of interest to the heavenly world. We find ang .is 
jubilantly ushering him into this world, within sight and hearing of men. fi'hey appear 
at the commencement of his ministry, strengthening him after his temptation. And 
again they appear at the close, strengthening him after his agony, and also watching 
over his tomb. But were they not always there behind the veil? Unseen by ns, they 
go about our world ministering to the heirs of salvation. Would they not minister, 
more than was seen, to the Author of salvation ? They came forward upon the scene ai 
critical times. It was enough ; we can imagine the rest. But the language seems aho 
to point to the fact that, in becoming incarnate, Christ made himself to be seen by 
angels. In the human form assumed by him he held them in rapt gaze. They could 
not turn away from beholding and wondering. They saw the Son of God in a form that 
was level to them, that was even below them ; for he was made a little lower than tho 
angels. What cause for wonder in the change from that ineffable, unapproachable glory 
to this frail flesh; from that God most high, to this infant lying in a, manger! And a'? 
the mystery ^Yas developed, how would their wonder increase ! He was degraded until 
he could to no lower depth be degraded. Well might they bo overwhelrne-d with wonder 
as they looked on at Calvary. Having a desire to look into these things, as wo are 
they would be lost in trying to account for them. Even when knowing the object con- 
templated, they would be amazed to think that, for tlie accomplishment of it, the Divine 
Son should descend into such a condition of mortal woe. Preached among the nations.” 
This is quite a new interest. Angels merely sa^v, admired from a distance. They wore 
spectat< >rs contemplating that in wBich they were not directly involved.. It was different 
with men. He was the subject of an evangel to them. He was proclaimed as their 
personal Saviour, without whom they were lost, in \vhoni ah>ne they bad standing 
lieforc God and everlasting blessedness. But stress is laid upon the. universal reference 
of the pleaching. He was preached, not to one nation, but among the nations (Jews 
included), without distinction. This wms being realized as hidorical fact. He 
being proclaimed without respect to national distinction, without respect to S(X'i!;d 
condition, without respect to culture, with respect .simply to the fact that all were 
sinners and in need of salvation. Following upon his having taken the common nature, 
and his liaving wrought out the common salvation, the message (vf >alvation was being 
conveyed with the utmost impartiality. This was part of the mystery wificb was then 
belug'disclosed, and which the impirejudiced agreed in calling great, it was impressive 
to the early Church to -witness the proclamation of a, world-wide salvation. “ Believed 
on in the woiid.^' God does not force us to believe. There must be a sufficient cause 
for our faith, sufficient to move our hearts and gain us over. Our faith must h&. caused 
in a rational , way, in a waj'' consistent with the nature of God awl our own Batura. 
The cause must l>e homogeneous with respect to the effect, spiritual as faith is a spiritwl 
effect. How, then, is Christ to be believed on in the world, in that which is natura-Jly 
unbelieving, which contains no germ, of faith which can be cultivated ? How can light 
be brought" out of darlmess, ,how can faith he brought out of unbelief? And yet what 
have we here There is such a potency in the, fact of God incajinVe as to work, moral 
miracle, to evoke faith from which, is -nalui^lyincpiiahle ofTaith* 

lie ? If' % in thaiw.iadnA .tim .Bosi-’of 
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wlio loved TO 0 , and gave liimself up for meP He did not spare liimself all the humilia- 
tion of the death of the cross. That is a fact which requires to be contemplated ; but, 
as it is contemplated, it asserts its power over hearts, so as to make the insciisato feel, 
the unbelieving believe. Now, the apostle regards it as glorious testimony to the 
greatness of the mystery that Christ should actually be believed on in the world, that 
there should be some trophies of the power of his love over unbelief, that there should 
, be some to offer him a home in their hearts. Received up in glory.'^ In the 
biographies of great men we are told of one achievement pined after another, of one 
honour conferred after another. But however long and glorious the scroll which can be 
shown, it has to end with their bidding a long farewell to all their greatness. And, 
tliough monuments are raised to their memory, it cannot take away the essential 
ingloriousness of the termination to their career. With Christ it is at the eartlily 
termination that to outv’-ard appearance he becomes great. He had indeed, like others 
and more than others, to imdergo the ingloriousness of dying, and of being laid in the 
tomb. But that ingloriousness was comi^letely reversed by bis resurrection. He lingered 
long enough on earth for history to attest the fact that he wars indeed risen. And then 
he made Ms triumphal entry into heaven. “Why leap ye, ye high hills? this is the 
hill which God desireth to dwell in; yea, the Lord will dwell in it for ever. The 
chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of angels : the Lord is among them, 
as in Sinai, in the holy place. Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity 
captive.” He wiis received up into glory —into glorious exaltation in our nature at the 
right hand of God — and in glory he for ever remains. IRis is conclusive evidence to 
the greatness of the mystery. The godly delight to dwell upon and to feed their life, not 
only with the humiliation, but, beyond that, with the exaltation. — R. F. 


EXPOSITION. 

xxii. 27). Here, therefore, h 
pois Kaipols is equivalent to tV rats icrxdrais 
Tjfjiipats (Acts ii. 17) and eV icrxdraLS i}p>ipms 
(2 Tim. iii. 1; comp. Jus, v. 3 ; 1 Pei 1. 5 ; 
2 Pet. iii. B; Jude 18). It snould te 
observed that in all these passages there 
is DO article. Giving heed (Tr^JotTexoi^Tfis) ; 
as ill ver. 13; in cli. i 4; Titus i l4; 
Acts viii. 6, and elsewhere. Seducing spirits 
(Trv^iju.ao'i irXdvBis), Such were the “lying 
spirits” who deceived (?;7rar57craA') Ahab to 
his destruction (2 Kings xxii. 22). TiKavos^ 
seducing, is not elsewhere found in the 
New Testament as an adjective (see Blatt 
xxvii. 63; 2 Oor. vi. 8; 2 John 7, in all 
which places, however, it is almost an 
adjective). The idea is “ causing to wander/’ 
or “ go astray.” St. John warns bis people 
against such deceiving spirits (John iv. 
1 — 6). He calls thpi genexically 
rijs “ the spirit of error.” Boctrines 

of devils ; te. teachings suggested by devils. 
So the .unbelieving Jews 'suggested that 
John the Baptist had a devil (Luke vii. 33), 
and that our Lord himself had a devil 
(John vii, 20 ; viii. 48, 52 ; x. 19). 

Yer. 2 . — Through the hjpocrisij of men 
that speah lies for speaking lies in hypocrisy^ 
A.Y. ; branded in their own conscience as 
with for having their conscience seared with^ 
A.Y. Through the hypocrisy of men, etc. 
The construction is rather obscure, as the 
most obvious way of construing is Jhat of 
the A,V., where^ei/§dAo 7 «>' miist agree with 


CHAPTER IV. 

Yer. 1 . — But for now, A.Y. ; saith for 
speaketli, A.Y. ; later for the latter, A.Y. ; 
fdU aicay for depart, A.V. The Spirit saith 
expressly (^ijTiSjs); only here in the New 
Testament, and very rare in classical Greek. 
But the adjective pr)T6sy in the sense of 
something “laid down,” “definite,” “ex- 
pressly mentioned,” is common. It was, 
doubtless, on account of these prophetic 
warnings of a falling away from the faith, 
that the apostle gave the preceding heads 
of Christian doctrine in such a terse and 
tangible form, and laid such a solemn charge 
upon Timothy. (For examples of these 
prophetic utterances, see Acts xi. 28 ; xiii. 
2; XX. 23; xxi. 11 ; 1 Cor. xii. 8; xiv. 30, 
32, etc.) Shall fall away (aicoariiainnai). 
Bo St. Paul says (2 Thess. ii. 3) that the 
day of Christ will not be, “ except the 
falling away (r? arroerraaia) come first” (comp. 
Heb. iii. 12). The faith ; objective (see ch. 
iii. 9 and 16, note). This “ falling away ” 
is to take place var^pots Kaipoh ; not, as 
in the B.Y., in “kter times,” but as in 
the A.Y., “ the latter times.” The adjective 
^arepos is only found here in the New 
Testament, But in the LXX. (e,g. 1 Chron. 
xxix. 29; Jen L 19 [xxvii. 17, LXX.]), 
darepos means “the last,” as opposed to 
“the first,” And so the adverb tarepov 
always in the New Testament (see Matt. iv. 
2; xxi. 87 ; xxvi 60; or more fully Hirrepop 
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haifxovlwv. But then the clause, “having 
their conscience seared with a hot iron,” 
does not suit “devils.” It is therefore, 
perhaps, best to translate the clause as the 
E.Y. does, and to explain, with Bishop 
Bllieott, that the preposition which pre- 
cedes v'lroKpiiTGi^ defines the indrument by 
which they -were led to give heed to seduc- 
ing spirits, viz. the hypocritical ])retences 
of the men who spake lies, and whose con- 
sciences were seared. If ^j/euSoA^yo}!' agrees 
with doLtiiovmv^ w'e must conceive that St. 
Paul passes insensibly from “the devils” 
to the false teachers who spake as they 
taught them. In the Gospels, the speech 
of the devils, and of those possessed by 
devils, is often interchanged, as e.g. Luke 
iv. 33, 31, 41 ; Mark i, 23, 24. Men that 
speak lies (i!/€v3o\(iyc>?i') ; only found here in 
the New Testament, but occasionally in 
classical Greek. Eranced (iceKavrTjpictafjL^^ 
v(f}v)\ here only in the Kew Te^itament, but 
used in Greek medical and other writers 
for “ to brand,” or “ cauterize ; ” Kavr'f^p and 
Kavripiou, a branding-iron. The applica- 
tion of the image is somewdiat unceitain. 
If the idea is that of “a brand,” a mark i 
burnt in upon the forehead of a slave or i 
criminal, then the meaning is that these | 
men have their own infamy stamped upon ' 
their own consciences. It is not patent 
only to others, but to themselves also. But 
if the metaphor is from the cauterizing a 
wound, as tiic A.Y. takes ft, then the idea | 
is that ^lese men’s consciences are become 
as insensible to the toucli as the skin tliat 
has been cauterized is. Tlie metaphor, in 
this case, is somewliat similar to that of 
7 rotsp 6 (a, Ttd^pwans (Mark iii. 5; vi. 52; John 
xii. 40, etc.). The latter interpretation 
seems to suit the general context best, and 
the medical u&e of the term, wliioh St. Paul 
might have learnt from Luke. The emphasis 
of rfjs “ their own conscience,” implies 
tliat they were not merely deceivers of 
others, but were sc‘lf-dec(;ived. 

Yer, 3 . — Created for hath created^ A.Y. ; 
hy for o/, A.Y. ; that for icldch, A.Y. For- 
hid din gr to marry. Tills is mentioned as 
showing itsedf first among tlie Essenes and 
Therapeutm by Josephus (‘Bell. Jud.,’ ii. 
viii. 2, and ‘Ant. Jud.,’ xviii. i. 5). It 
became later a special tenet of ti.e Gnostics, 
as stated by Clem. Alex., ‘ Strom.,’ iii. G ; 
Irenanis, ‘ Hser.,’ i. 22, elc. (quoted by 
ElHcott). See other quotations in Pole’s 
Synopsis. Commanding to abstain from 
meats 5 ^pwfxdrcsv (1 Cor. viii. S; Heb. ix. 
10; corap. ^p 6 <r^t, Col. ii. IG; Rom, xiv. 17). 
The word “commanding” has to be sup- 
plied from the preceding **oom- 

mandiog not,” Some of the sects prohibited 
the use of animal food. A trace of this 
asoeti'Smm in regard to food is found in 


Ool. ii. 16, 21, 23. (For a full list of 
authorities on the asceticism of the Jewish 
sects, see Bishop Liglit^oot, ‘Introduction 
to the Epistle to the Culoss.,’ pp. 83, 84.) 
The chief passages relating to it' are those 
referred to above from .Josephus : rdjuou 
v 7 r€po\pia irap* avrolsy “ Tliey despise mar- 
riage ; ” ^^(rcriuwv ovdeh dy^rm ywaiKa^^ 
“ None of the Essenes marry ” (Philo, 
‘Fragiw.J p. 633); “Gens sine ulla femiu^, 
venere • abdicat'd. ’’ — “A people witliout a 
single woman, for they rcnouncG marriage” 
(Plin., ‘Nat. Hist.,’ v. l.o). As regards 
t^ eir food, Bishop Lightfoot says, “ Tlio 
Essene drank no wine ; he did not touch 
animal food. His meal consisted of a piece 
of bread, and a single mess of vegetables ” 
(^Introd.,’ p. 86). Professor Burton (in 
Kitto’s ‘ Cyelopmdia,’ art. “Gnosticism”) 
says of the later Gnostics that, from tiieir 
princii>le of the utter malignity of matter, 
and the elevating nature of yvSxris^ two very 
opposite results en-sued— one that many 
Gnostics led very profligate lives; the other 
that many practised great austerities in 
order to mortify the body and its sensual 
appetites (p.^ 770). Some of our raodorn 
Eucratites, in tliclr language concerning 
the use of wine and beer,, ajjproach 
Gnosticism very closely. To be received 
(ets- fierdxyi^iv ) ; a classical word, but only 
found here in the New Testament, not used 
by the LX X . With thanksgiviag. Observe 
the identity of thought with Rom. xiv. 6. 
These pas.sages, togv-tlier with our Lor.i’s 
action at tiie last Supper (Luke xxii. 17. 
19), at the multiplication of the loaves and 
flshi's (Luke ix. 10), and fSt Paul’s on boaid 
ship (Acts xxvii. 3.5), are conclusive us to 
the Christian duty of giving thanks, com- 
monly ealied “saying grace” at meals. 
The truth (seo ch. iii, 15 ; John xviii. 37 ; 
Eph. iv. 21, etc.). 

Yer. 4.*— Js to he rejected for to he refused, 
A.Y. Nothing is to he rejected. The A.Y., 
“notliing to b(3 refused,” niunifestly uses 
“nothing” in its adverbial sciisc* (“in no 
degree,” “not at all,” Johnson’s ‘Diet’), as 
obdev in. Greek is also com nr only used 
(Liddell and Sc<.>tt). In fact, it is very 
difficult to construe the pa-ss >gc as the R.Y. 
does. To say “ nothing is lo bo I'eject' d 
if it is receiveVl,” is scarcely sen. e. but to 
say that every crr atiire of God is good (an I 
on that account not to be rejected) if it is 
received with thanksgiving, is very good 
and edifying sense. Creature (/crltr/ita). The 
form commonly used by St. Paul is icrhis 
(Rom. viii. 20, 21, 22; 2 Cor. v. 17, etc.). 
But Kricrixa stands by the side of 
like $pwij.a by the side of ppSicns, ^papa hy 
the side of Spaois, Tr 4 ^a by the side of 
•ic 6 tris, and many more. The form tcriepLa is * 
found in Jas. i 18 ; and twice in Eevelation. 
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0ood {Ka\6v ) ; with reference to Gen. i. 10, 
12, etc. To he 'refused only 

ht're in the New Testament, but found in 
classical Greek, and not xincommon in the 
LXX. and oilier Greek versions, for that 
which is unclean,’’ or “ abominable.” If 
it be received with thanksgiving. This 
.clearly refers to every creature of God,” 
and is the condition on -which it is good 
in relation to the receiver. Nothing can 
be clearer or more certain than that the 
apostle is not arguing against the Manb 
chean doctrine of the evil of matter, or tlie 
works of the Demiurge, but against Jewish 
scruples about meats. “ Every creature of 
God,” he says, “is good” — words which 
%voiild have no force if the creatures in 
question were not admitted to be the works 
of God, but thought to be the works of the 
Demiurge. But" applied to the Jewish 
scruples, the words are perfectly relevant. 
Every creature of God is good, and on no 
account to be treated as common or unclean 
(Acts X, 15, 28), provided only that it be 
received -^vith tlianksgiving. 

Yer. 5 . — Through for by, A.V. It is sancti- 
fied through the Word of God. Considerable 
diiference of opinion prevails among com- 
mentators us to the precise meaning of this 
verse, especially of the phrase, “ the Word 
of God,” Some refer to Gen. i. 4, 10, 12, 
etc. ; others to Gen. i. 29 ; ix. 4, as contain- 
ing the original grant of meats for the use of 
man; others to llie scriptural phrases em- 
bodied in the words of the iyreif^is, tlie prayer 
of thanksgiving. Another possible refer- 
ence would be to the Word of God recorded 
in Acts X. 13, 15, 28, by which that which 
had previously been unclean -was now made 
clean or holy; or, lastly, it might mean 
“the blessing of God” given in answer to 
the “ pmyc-r ” on each occasion, which suits 
■well the present tense, aydCerau Prayer 
(iyrmiis ; sec ch. ii. 1, note), 

Yer. 0 . — Hind for remembrance^ A.V. ; 
Christ Jems for Jesus Christy A.V. and T,R. ; 
nmrished for nourished upyA.Y,; ike faith 
for faithy A.V^; the good for goody A.V ; 
which thou hast fallowed until now for where- 
mto thou hast \dtainedy A.V. If thou put 
th© brethren in mind of these things (rawn 
rdis a^eX^ois); if thou suggests 
these things to the brethren, lof them down 
as ‘principles upon which tlicir conduct is to 
be based ; or, enjoin them (Liddell and Scott). 
It only occurs in this metaphorical sense 
here in the New Te^5tamenfc, but i» very 
common in classioal Greek, and not unfi’e- 
quent in the IrXX. It has often tire mean- 
ing of “ to advise ” or “ eotmsel.” Of course, 
** hypothesis,” the assunaed l;>asis from whieh- 
^ you start, is the t ame rout. The brethrmfaoh 
a5eA<^ofy). . The distinctive name for the 
memberisi of Christ’s Church, throughout th©^ 


Acts of the Apostles and the Epistlei. 
The whole body is called h adi\<p6T7]St “ the 
brotherhood” (1 Pet. ii. 17; v. 9). A good 
minister (bidKoyos). The application of this 
term to Timothy, like that of iirio-Koiroi, to 
presbyters (ch. iii. 2), is an indication of 
the early date of the Epistle, before the dis- 
tinctive names of the Cliiirch officers had 
quite hardened down into a icclinii^al mean- 
ing. Nourished (iyTp5(p6ixeyos ) ; here only 
in the New" Testament, and not used in the 
LXX. ; but in classical Greek not iiueom- 
mon in the sense of “brought up in.” 
“trained in from chiidhoud.” In Latin, 
innntritus. The phrase, “ nourislied in the 
w-ords of the faith,” etc., explains the uakhs 
Siduoyosy and shows what a man must Ite to 
deserve the appellation — one, viz., wdio is 
nourished in the words of the fiiith, etc. 
The faith; here again objective, as in ver. 6 
(see note). Th© good doctrine, etc. In 
opposition to the “d<x?trirics of devils” in 
ver. 1. The ditTerent epithets of this true 
Christian doctrine are h /caAo? (as here); ^ 
vyiaiyovcru (ch. i. 10 ,* Titus i. 9 ; ii. 1) ; ^ fear* 
Svas^iiay dibacTKaKla (ch. vi. 3) ; and in oh, 
vi. 1 we have simply ?? didaffitakiay without 
any epithet. In like manner, h 'irians, ^ 
aKr)6<elai severally denote the 

Christian religion- Which thou hast fol- 
lowed until now (p TapTjtcoXQofh^Kas). Tide 
is a rather more ‘faithful rcinleinng than 
that of the A.V, ; it is, literally, icMak thou 
hast kept close to, eitlier for the pni’jx>se of 
imitating it, or, as 2 Tim. iii. 10, fonthe pur- 
pose of observing it. Or, to put it dilfcrcntiy, 
in one case so as to teach it identically, atid 
in the other so as to know it perfectly. In 
this last aspect it is also vised in Lukev i. 3. 
The classical use is “ to follow closi ly any 
one’s step.s,” or “the course of events,” when 
used literally; or, motaphon<‘al!y, “to fol- 
low with one’s thoughts,” “to understand.” 

Ver. 7.— Unto godliness for rather -mdo god’- 
Unessy A.Y. The R.V., by putting a full kop 
after “ fables,” disturbs the natural how of 
the thought. The two imperatives icapairod 
and yvpya^e connect and contrast the 
thoughts in the two clauses gf tli© verse, as 
th© A.V. indicates by the insertion of 
“ rather.” ProfaueOgjS-^Aoys ; ch. i. 9, note). 
Old wives* (ypdmScis); only her© in the New 
Testamout; not used, in LXX. ; rare in classi- 
cal Greek. Exereiie thywlf unto godliness^ 
(yvpya^e (feavrdy)^ The verb yvpLyd{^iy 
occurs in the New Testament only in this 
place, twice in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(v. 14; xii. 11), and one© in 2 Peter ^ii 
14). In the LXX. it ooomrs only once (t 
Mace. X. 15), but is common in clMsical 
Greek. The metaplmr is drawn from train- 
ing for ■ gymuMitic exercises. As r©g»ffil» 
th© whole imssage, ii seemsi ihoA there wetw 
o»r©nt waong the Jews-al.tttte- 
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fnWes **' (ch. i. 4 1 2 Tim. iv. 4 ; Titus L 14 ; 
^ Pot, i, IG), childish legends and doctrines, 
wme of them directed especially to enforcing 
certain rules about eating and drinking, and 
other ^‘bodily exercises,’* which St. Paul 
utterly discountenances, and contrasts with 
that “good doctrine” which he directs 
Timothy continually to teach. This would 
account, iij^turally, for the introduction of 
the phrase, yvpLuci.(€. creauroV. 

Ver. 8. — 1$ prqfitahle for a little for pro- 
Meth little, A.V. ; for for tinto, A.V. ; whuh 
for that, A.V. Bodily exercise. Exercise 
which only affects the body, such as those' 
rules which tlie Jewish ascetics enforced. 
Timvacria only occurs here in the Xew Tes- 
tament, and not at all in the LKX,, but is 
not uncommon in clas-icjil Greek. Another 
form is yvixva^xts^ and yvpvdo-iov is the place 
where such yvpvau'Ls takes place. Tor a 
little; margin, for little^ which is the best 
rendering. Uphs oKiyov^ as Eliicott well re- 
marks, may mean either “ for a little wlule” 
or “for a little” (better, “for little but 
cannot mean both. The contrast with Ttphs 
vdvra detennines its meaning here to he 
“ for little,” which is exactly the same 
meaning as the A.V. Promise of the life. 
The genitive here is the genitive of the 
thing profuised, as in Acts ii. 33 ; Gal. ill. 
M ; 2 Tim. i. 1. And the thing promised 
is “ the life that now is,” meaning, of course, 
its enjoyment in jieace and happiness (comp. 
Ps. x^txiv. 12 [xxxiii, LXX]., where 
^uyfjp Is paraikd to aymroop i}}x4pas , ♦ . 
kyaBds ) ; and' “ that which is to come,” viz. 
eternal life). There is no occasion to strain 
after greater grammatical pn^eisiou. There 
is no contradiction between this statement 
(>f the happiness of a godly life and St.' 
PanFs statement in 1 Cor. xv. 19. . Another 
]vo.-sii)ic‘ way of construing the words is that 
of Bishop Ellientt and the ‘Speaker’s Com- 
m t ni ary ; * “ Having the promise of life, both 
the present and the future.** But in this 
case wo should have ha<l rfjs re pvv Kctl, k.t.A., 

Ver. 9. —Faithful is the saying for this is 
a faithful saying, A.V. (see ch. i. 15, note). 
Herr, however, {hewifTTos Ao^os.is that which 
fT< 3 <*edes, viz, that “godliness is prodtabie 
ha* ail things,” etc., wliich we thus learn wus 
a proverhiai sajung. 

Ver. 10. — To this end for therefore, A.y. ; 
hhour and. strive ihr hath labour and sujfer 
r&promh, A.V. and T.E. ; have our hope set 
on for trust m, A.V. ; them for time, A,V. 
For tOitMs end; or,. with this in vietv. He 
thus justifies his assertion that the saying 
he batl quoted Is a fait.iM one, by showing 
that theqnomise and all that it containea 
\v.as ,the ground of all his labours, an. 1 ihope 
of jiisTelluw-iabourms in thegospiJ. 
{kypp.nCdp.eBa); m many good manuscripts, 
but/^©^ 


ing is , doubtful. The sense? of the T.R., 
“ suffer reproach ” s« oms preferable, and 
the expression more for.ible, as conveying 
eoiuething more than mere labour — the bitted 
. reproaches . and persecutions which he en- 
dured (2 pm. ill. i 1 ; 1 Cor. iv. 9— IB ; 2 Cor. 
xi, 23 — 27) ; and all because of his hrm trust 
in the promises of the living God. Our hope 
set on. Bather a tilumsy phrase, thougli it 
expresses accurately the hXmKapep IttI Beta 
epovn; but It was hardly worth 'altering the 
A.V., “we trust In the living God.” In 
oh. V, 5 we have ■^lA'jriwej/ IttI ®^dv, with no 
appreciable difference of sense. Specially 
of them that believe ; and therefore we who 
believe iiave spcdal cause to hope in him, 
and to trust his promises. 

Ver. 11, — Oommand (jrapdyyeAXe ; see ch. 
i. 3, note; v. 7 ; vi. IB, 17), It is used very 
frequently in the Gospels of our Lord’s 
commaiKls to the apostles and others, and by 
St. Paul of his own apostolic directions to 
the Churches (1 Thess. iv. 11 ; 2 Thess. iii. 
4, 6, etc.). 

Ver, 12 , — An etisample to them that he- 
lieve for an example of the believers, A.V. ; 
manner of life for conversed ion, A.V.; love 
for charity, A.V. ; R.T. omits in spirit, 

' .A,V. and T.E. Let no man despise thy 
youth (comp. I Cor. xvi. 11; Titus ii. 15). 
The construction of the sentence , is mani- 
festly that adopted in the A.V. and followed 
in the R.V. Timothy would certainly ,bo 
under forty years at this time, and nugiit 
be not .above thirty-five. ■ Eitlier .age wonid 
be decidedly early for so responslbic an office 
— one in which he would have many dders 
{•jrptiaBitrfpoi) under him (cii. v, I, 17, 19), 
An ensample (ribros) ; properly tlie original 
“ pattern ” or “ model ” after which anything 
Ys nwle or fashioned; hence a ^‘pattern” 
or “ example.” It is used in the same sense 
us here in Phil, iii, 17; 1 Thess. i, 7; 2 
, Thess. iih, 9 ; Titus ii. 7 ; 1 Pet. v. 3. Them 
that believe. The K.V. has apparently so 
translated narcpi/ in ordei .to assinuhite 
it with the irtcrrcpv in ver. 10, But ol iticrroi 
, are simply “believers,” or “ Ohrisiians”— - 
“the fiock,” as Bt. Peter has it, and had 
butter be so romlercd. 'Timothy Is exhorted 
to make it impossible for any f)ne to question 
his authority on the , s. -ore of Mh youth by 
being a. model of tbeChristian gmecs required 
in believers. In -word. Bpcaally in his 
teaching. The exhortation to Titus (ii. 1,7, 
.etc.) Is very similar, “ Speak thou tho tlfings 
..which befit the kouikI doctrine. . . . In ail 
, , things showing thyself an ensamj3le of go{xl 
wprks ; in thy doctrine showing uncomipt- 
ness, gravity, sound speoch (hoyap 
.etc. ,(Qonip. too ch. ,v. 17; 2 Tim. i. 1,3). 

(^pixr.p&<p>y see.ejinriffnilp* 
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has the j-ame special sense (compare 2 
Cor. xi. 2 : oh. v. 22 ; Titus ii. 5 ; 1 Pet. iit, 2). 

Yei*. IH. — Heed for atic7idafieeyA.V.; teach- 
ing tor dncirhe, A.V. Till I come (ch. iii. 
14; i. 8). Reading (rp avayv6(r^i). The 
jifublic reading of the Scriptures (the Lessons, 
as we should say). This Ve know was the 
practice in the synagogue (Luke iv. 16, etc.; 
Acts xiii. 27; xv. 21 ; 2 Cor. iii. 15). Wo 
see the beginning of reading the New Testa- 
ment in the Christian assemblies in Epb. iii. 
4 ; and Col. iv. 1 0 ; ai id generally in the fact of 
Eoistles being addressed by the apostle.s to 
Clmrclies. The ava.jvoxrT'ris, the reader, 
lector, was a regular order in the third and 
fourth centuries (Bingham, vol. i. p 288). 
The oltice is being revived in our day. Ex- 
hortation (t7; TrapaKhi')cr€t) ; see Acts iv. 36, 
where Barnabas’s name is interpreted as 
ineaiiing Son of exhortation ” (R.V.), and 
xiii. 15 ; comp, Rom. xii. 7 (where, as here, 
TrapaKk^iffis and ^xSotr/caA/a are coupled to- 
gether) ; 1 Tliess. ii. 3, ete. Teaching (5i5a- 
(TfcaXla) ; almost alw^ays rendered “doctrine” 
dn the A.V. But here, where the act of 
imehmg (like the act of readingy the ad of 
^irhortmff, in the two preceding clauses) Is 
aotended, “teaching” perhaps the best 
word according to our modern usage. As 
regaids the dilference betw^een didacTKaXia 
and irapdKKTjoris, the former would express 
“ doctrinal teacliing,” whether of dogma or 
©f precept, the latter entreaties to believe the 
one and practise the other (see Acts xi, 
23 aud xiv. 22 for good examples of irapa- 

,#fA7?flrxaf). 

Yer. 14. — ^The gift (xdpiV/ua). The verb 
X'&pKopiat means “ to give anything freely/’ 
gratuitously, of mere good will, without any 
payment or return (Luke vii. 42 ; Acts xxvii. 
24; Rom. viiL 32; 1 Cor. ii. 12, etc.). Hence 
Xdpi(rp.a came to be especially applied to the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, which are pre- 
eminently “free gifts” (see Acts viii. 20). 
It id so applied in Rom. i, 11 ; xii. 6; 1 Cor. 
i. 7 ; xii. 4, 9, 28, 30, 31 ; 1 Pet. iv. 10, Here, 
then, as in the similar passage, 2 Tim. i. 6, 
the “gift” spokon of is the special grace 
given by the Holy Ghost to those who are 
separated for the oftice and work of a priest 
in the Church of God by the imposition of 
hands ” (Ordering of Priests). This gift St. 
Paul bids him not neglect d}jL4k€i), The 
word contains the idea of contemptuous 
neglect— neglect as of an unimportant thing. 
In Matt, xxii, 5 the persons invited to the 
feast made light of it, and went away to 
other things which they cared more about. 
In Heb, ii 3, rTiMm^TTis dfiekiiarm^r^es acuTTi- 
pias, and viii. 9, imply a contemptuous disre- 
gard. So here Timothy is reminded that in his 
ordination he received a great 
that he must value it duly, and use it dili- 
e gently. It must not be let lie slumbering 




and smouldering, but must be stliTed up into 
a dame. Tlie lessou here and in 2 Tim, i. 6 
seems to bo that we must look back to our 
ordination, and to the spiritual grace given 
in it, as things not exlniusted. I’he giaco 
is there, but it must not bo lightly ihonght 
of. Which was given thee by prophecy. 
This seems to be explained by Acts xiii 
1—3, where Barnabas and Saivl •were sepa- 
rated for their work by the laying mi oi 
the hands appaixmtly of the prophets and 
teachers, at the ex}>ros,s command of the Holy 
Ghost, speaking doubtless by the mouth ot 
one of the prophets. Timothy, it appears, 
w’as designated for his work by a like com- 
mand of the Holy Ghost, speaking by one of 
the Church prophets, and received his com- 
mission by a like “ haying on of hands ” by 
the elders of tiie Oliuich. If St. Paul refers, 
as he appears to do, to the >aiue occasion in 
2 Tim. i. 6, then it appears that he laid his 
hands on Timotiiy, together with the pies- 
byters, as is done by the bishop in t].ie ordi- 
nation of priests. The presbytery (roD Trpeo-. 
jSurepfov). The word is borrowed from the 
Jewish nomenclattire (see Luke xxii. 6; Acts 
xxii. 5). In a slightly dlfterent sense for 
“the office of a presbyter,” Sus., v. 50 (Ood. 
Alex.). 

Yer. 15 . — Be diligent in for meditate tipon, 
A.Y ; progress for pwjUing, A.Y. ; be mmd- 
fed uuio for appear to, A.Y. Be diligent, 
etc. (ravTct jueAera). Give all your atten- 
tion and care and study to those things. 
It is iuat the contrary to .u?) ii(x4kH in ver. 
14. The verb geAerdw, besides this pas- 
sage, occurs in its classical sense of “pro- 
meditating” or “getting up a speech/’ in 
Maik xiii. 11 (where, Innvever, the reading ia 
doubtful), and agiiin in Acts iv. 25, in the 
sense <>f “ prenieditutiiig ” eertain actions. 
A kindred u.se in classical Greek is “ to 
practise ” or “ exercise ” an art, as rhetori(% 
dancing, shooting with a haw, and the like. 
It is very common in the LXX., in the sense 
of “meditating,” practising in the thoughts. 
Give thyself wholly to them (iv rovrois Mi) ; 
literally, be in these things; i.e. be wholly 
aud always occupied with them. The simi- 
lar phrases in Greek and Latin classics are 
*Ep roMta d Kaicap 7/y (Plutarch) ; “ Omnis in 
hoc sum”(Hor., ‘Ep./ i. 1. 1); “Nescio 
quid meditans nugarum, et totus in illis ” 
(Hor., *Sat./i. 9. 2); and in the TjXX., ’Ey <p60(p 
K^plov IcrBi tK7}v r^v fProv. xxiii. 17). 

Thy progress (i) TrpoKoir-f}). Progress, advance, 
or growth, is the idea of Ttpomirk- It is used 
twice in Phil. i. 12, 25. A good example of 
its use in classical Greek is that in Polyb., 

iii. 4r, Aij^TjcTis Kol irpQKOTt^ rhs VoQpaicav dvva.- 
arrdas. The use of the verb 'irpoicSinrca for “to 
advance/’ “ make progress/’ is still more 
common (Luke ii. 52 ; Rom. xiii. 1 2 ; Gal. i. 
14; 2 Tim. ii. 16; iii. 9, 14).'^ It is used 
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equally of progress in good or evil. Uato all. 
Tiie li.T. reads Tratriv for Tracriv in the 
T.B., which may be rendered either “ to [or, 
‘ among ’] ail persons ” or “ in all things.” 

Ver. 16 . — To for tmto^ A.V. (twice) ; i% 
teaching for the doctrine^ A.V. ; these things 
for themt A.V. ; save both for both save, A. v . 
Take hee^ (eirexO ; as in Acts iii. 5 (see too 
Luke xlv. 7). Thy teaching. The A.V., 
fJie doelnnef is the better rendering, though 
the difference of meaning is very slight. 
The use of ^ BiSa(TKa\ia in eh. vi. 1 and $ 
and Titus ii. 10 strongly supports the sense 
of “doctrine,” i,e. the thing taught (see 
note on ver. 13). Continue in these things 
(iwifieye ai/rots); comp. Acts xiii. 43; Bom. 
vi. 1; xi. 22, 23; Col. i. 23. It is impos- 
sible to give a satisfactory solution to the 


question — VThat does avroTs refer to? It seems 
to me necesprily to refer to what immediately 
precedes, viz. creavrtf ml ty BiB<x.crit<xXl^y and 
so to refer rather to the sense of the words 
than to the exact grammar. The things 
which he was to “ take heed to ” were his 
own conduct and example (included in 
ffeavT ^) and the doctrine which he preached; 
and in a steady continuance in these things 
—faithful living and faithful teaching— 
he would save both himself and his hearers. 
The application of the words to the ravra 
of ver. 15, or to all the things enumerated 
from ver. 12 onwards, or, taken as a mascu- 
line, to i?ie JSphesianSy or the hearers^ as 
variously proposed by eminent commentators, 
seems alike impossible. 


HOMILETICS. 


Vers. 1— 16,— 'Latter-day apostasies. The history of the Christian Church is the history 
of the sowdng of tares as well as of the sowing of good grain; and it describes the work 
of seducing spirits as well as that of the Spirit of Grod. The work of heresy is not 
merely the denial of true doctrine, but it is the invention and propagation of a multitude 
of false doctrines. Nor, again, are the false doctrines so invented and promulgated, on 
the face of them, necessarily ungodly doctrines. On the contrary, they often assume to 
themselves to be holier, stricter, more heavenly doctrines, than those of the Church of 
Cod. The Church of God is not holy enough for these spirit-taught separatists; the 
preoepts of Jesus Christ do not attain a standard high enough for their exalted aspira- 
tions; the apostles do but grovel in the dust of commonplace piety, while these self-sent 
teachers^soar to the heights of the true knowledge of the Infinite I But not only does 
Church history record the rise, in a lamentable succession, of the various troublers of 
the spiritual Israel, the men who h?i.ve done more to hinder C-od’s work on earth than 
all the persecutors and atheists put together have accomplished — the Oerinthuses, 
and Marcions, and Montanuses, and Manicheuaes, and Sociniises, and countless other 
sectaries of later times — but the spirit of prophecy revealed beforoband for the Church’s 
warning that so it should be. The Holy Ghost, in no obscure or doubtful words, made 
it known to the Church that there would be apostasies many and grievous from the 
faith once delivered to the saints, that the leaders of those apostasies would be seducing 
spirits — spirits of antichrist, as St. John has it-— and that some of them at least woulS 
put on the hypocritical appearance of greater holinesSj for the purpose of the better 
deceiving the hearts of the simple. Thus while Christ taught by his apostle that 
** marriage is honourable in all,” these forbade to marry ; while the Word of God declared 
that “ every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received with 
thanksgiving,” these commanded <‘ 1.0 abstain from meats,” saying, Touch not, taste 
not, handle not.” The Word of God teaches that God gives us richly all things to 
enjoy; these enjoined every kind of austerity to the body — “bodily exercises” which 
profited little. The Word of God bids us approach bodily to the throne of grace 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ; these would keep men back from God, and 
substitute, in the name Of humility, the worship of angels. And that these pernicious 
doctrines were not confined to the first ages of the Church, the history of the Church 
too sadly teaches. The most opposite forms of heresy whiclx have in all ages distracted 
the Church have always had this in common, that, pretending to improve upon the sound, 
sober, and wise teaching of the Word of God, they have corrupted and forsaken it. 
Enforced celibacy for pure-minded chastity ; artificial rules of abstinence for habitual 
temperance and self-restraint ; grovelling saint and image worship for direct communion 
with the living God ; self-righteous separation from the world for hedy living in the 
worlds bruising the body for mortifying the soul; pretentious rejection.of wealth for 
■ eelf-denyipg use of it ; leaving the state ;oi’ life’ in windhGod iiSiilead 
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of adorning the gospel in it; making those things to be sins which God has not made 


sins, and those things to be virtues which God has not made virtues ; — these have ever 
Kaon +Ka AKoranf arittf.if'cs nf iKnaa nf the rjlirnose of 


been the characteristics of those “ doctrines of devils,” the purpose of which is to turn 
■the simple away from the truth. **The good minister of Jesus Christ” must hold his 
course boldly and straightforwardly in the teeth of all such false doctrine. He must 
not parley with the teachers of heresy, nor mis the "wine of the gospel with the water 
of falsehood. He knows that the Word of God is purer, and holier, and wiser, and 
higher, than all the subtleties of human invention, and will stand in its ^ory when 
they are all swept away into nothingness. And, knowing this, he must give himself 
wholly to teaching the truth, whether men will hear or whether they will forbear, being 
fully assm’ed that in so doing he will both save himself and them that hear him. 


HOMILIES BY VABIOUS AUTHOES. 


Vers. 1, 2.-— A predicted apostasy in the Christian Church. In opposition to this 
exhibition of the mystery of godliness, the apostle jolaces the prediction of a serious 
apostasy from the faith. 

L The APOSTASY is a subject of express prediction. “But the Spirit speaketh 
expressly, that in after times some shall depart from the faith.” It may seem strange 
that apostasy should he thought of so soon after the foundation of Christianity, but the 
Church is fully forewarned of the coming danger. It was foretold, not obscurely, but 
expressly, in the prophecies by Bahiel (vii, 26 ; viii. 2S), of our Lord (Matt. xxiv. 
4, 11), and of the apostle himself (2 Thess, il ; Acts xx. 29,30; Col. ii.). But he here 
alludes more specifically to a development of error in the future, the germs of which 
he discerns in the present. 

TL The time op its appearance, In after times.” The words signify any period 
subsequent to the age in which the apostle lived, for he saw in the apostasy of the 
present the beginning of a still more serious apostasy in the future. The mystery of 
iniquity had already begun to work. But it would project its ev il shadow far forward 
into the dispensation, in many various forms. 

III. The extent op the apostasy. “ Some shall depart from the faith.” 1. Some, 
not all. Not the whole visible Church, but a considerable part of it. Thus an assur- 
ance is given that the true Church of God shall not be extinguished. 2. The apostasy is 
from the doctrine offc^ith — though it he the mystery of godliness — not the grace of faith, 
which, being of an incorruptible origin, cannot be lost. Christ is the Author and 
Finisher of faith. The elect cannot be finally deceived. The doctrine of faith was to 
be corrupted by “ denying what was true, by adding what was false.” 

IV. The reason or process op the apostasy. “ Giving heed to seducing spirits, 
and doctrines of devils.” The prime movers Tvere not false teachers, hut unseen agents 
in the spirit-world. 1. Man does not stand isolated in this world. If he is not influenced 
by. the Holy Spirit, he is influenced by the spirits of delusion, who are the emissaries of 
Satan. If we are not possessed by Hie truth, error will make an easy conquest of us. 
Often the heart that is made empty by scepticism is the most ready to welcome super- 
stition. 2. It is possible for evil spirits to influence the human mind. (1) Satan could 
tempt David to number the people (1 Chron. xxi. 1). As the father of lies, the suggestion 
of error would be a congeni^ work. The coming of the man of sin is to be after the 
working of Satan. (2) There is a sacrifice to devils,' a communion with devils, a cup 
of devils, a table of devils (1 Cor. x. 20, 21). There is a spiritual wickedness in high 
places capable of compassing great destruction by error. (3) The apostle teaches the 
personality of such evilr spirits. (4) .There is no- more difficulty in understanding their 
communication of thought- to man,1ha(n'm understanding the communication of thought 
from one evil man to another. An evil man can communicate evil by a glance of his 
eye. But if the Spirit of God can, without the intervention of the senses,, mfiuence the 
minds of believers, it is easy to understand that seducing spirits can have access to the 
centres of thought and feeling without any, similar intervention. 

V* Thbs chabaoter op tee parse teachers order such EVm- inspiration. 
the hypocrisy of speakers of lies, being branded in their own conscience as wj^h- a hot 
iron.” 1. Th^ asmimd o mmh <f Jmmess which they did not possess^ the view 
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of giving better currency to their lies.; Their assumed sanctity would throw the unwary 
off their guard, and load to the confounding of triifli with error. The lies they taught 
were that holiness was to be attained through abstinence from marriage and particular 
kinds of food. 2. Thty were essentially corrupt^ for their conscience had become so 
seared through transgression that they had lost. tl)e true distinctions between right and 
wrong, error and truth. They were incapable. of relishing the ‘‘mystery of godliness, 'I 
and therefore devoted themselves to the arts of religious seduction in the interests of an 
essentially^unspiritual asceticism. — ^T, 0. 

Vers. 3 — 5. — The practical features of the apostasy. The" apostle does not enumerate 
the doctrinal errors of the apostates, but touches upon two practical characteristics 
which would fall under general observation. 

I. There w^’as a proiubition or restraint upon marriage. “Forbidding to niarr^^*’ 
1. This was an ascetie tendency alrmdy manifested in the Tast^ es])ccialiy among the 
Essen es of Palestine and the Thera peutse of Egypt. 2. It may have already influenced 
Christian opinion in the Corinthian Church ; for the apostle is obligt-d to solve spiri- 
tualistic doubts regarding marriage (1 Gor, vii.). 3. The timdency developed m less 
than a century into a Gnostic contempt for marriage. 4* It entered patristic theology 
in the form of an exaggerated admiration for virginity^ to the disparagement of married 
life. 5. It develop)ed inside the Latin and Greek Churches into the celibacy of the clergy 
and the religions orders. 6. It was a tendency wholly opposed to Scripture teaching. 

(1) It forbade what Scripture allowed : “ Marriage is honourable in all ” (Heb. xiii. 2). 

(2) It forbade the marriage of ministers, while Old Testament priests and New Testa- 
ment ministers were to be “ husbands of one wdfe” (ch. hi. 2). “ Have we not power 
to lead about a wife, a sister?” (1 Cor. ix. 5). Several of the apostles made use of this 
power: “As V'cli as other apostles, . . . and Cephas.” (3) The reason why the apostle 
says so little here concerning the restriction on marriage, and so much on that respect- 
ing meats, is probably because the one was so manifestly opposed to the whole plan of 
creation, that the common sense of men would reject it as unnatural and wrong. Per- 
haps, also, the one tendency had not assumed so definite a form as the other. The very 
liberty allowed under the gospel to abstain from marriage was not gronnded on the idea 
of the superior holiness of celibacy or virginity, but on its affording in special circum- 
stances greater opportunities and freedom for spiritual work (1 Cor. vii. 32 — 37). 

II. There was a prohibition or restraint upon the use of certain hinds 
OF FOOD. “ And commanding to abstain from meats, which Grod hath created to be 
received with thanksgiving by them wdio believe and know the truth.” Probably the 
restriction was- as to the use of flesh. The Essenes and the Therapeutao abstained from 
particular kinds of food. The Gnostic schools developed the tendency still more, and 
in due time it was stereotyped into the penitential usages of Komanism. The apostle 
argues strenuously against this abuse. 1. It was contrary to Gods design in creation. 
(1) All food was from the hand of the Maker; nothing was therefore to be accounted 
common or unclean under the gospel. (2) All food was good. “ For every creature of 
God is good,' and nothing to be refused,” It was not, thex'efore, for man to |:>laco restric- 
tions ujxm what God had given with such a liberal hand for bis use. “ The eai‘th is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” 2. The conditions undrv tvhieh the tni'' design of 
God in creation is fulfilled. (1) The food W' as for all creatures; but “believers and 
those who have known the truth ” had a covenant right to it, and the true end of crea- 
tion was only fully satisfled in them. (2) The right manner of receiving the food pro- 
vided. “If it be received with thanksgiving;” for it is sanctified by the Word cf God 
and prayer. This implies (a) that food is to be gratefully received as God’s gift; (f) 
that our thanksgiving is presented on the objective side by the Word of God, and on 
the subjective side by prayer. Thus the custom of grace before and after meat is 
grounded in a Divine command. — ^T, C. 

Ters. 6, 7. — The due equipment and duties of a min ister of Christ. I. The minister 
MUST' BE ALWAYS TEACHING. “ By " Setting ' foi'th these tilings to the brethren, thou 
shalt be a good minister of Jesus Chris^t;” It W'as the duty of Timothy to counsel the 
brethren at Ephesus concerning the present signs of the coming apostasy, and to instruct 
them ho^ they should counteract its miscMef^ It is probable that some at Ephesus 
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had already been betrayed by ascetic aednctions into an nnhealthy mode of life. 
Timothy was to be mindfal of the present truth and the present error. 

IL The minister must be always leaenihg. ‘‘Nourishing thyself up in the 
words of the faith and of the good instruction which thou hast diligently followed.” 1, 
There must he a coriUnuous and permarteni process of self-mstTuotion^ as the tense of 
the participle signifies. The minister must never cease to learn, because he has to set 
the truth in new lights, and to counteract error out of the large storehouse of Divine 
truth. 2. The minister's armoury is the Word of faith and good mstrziction thoroughly 
mastered, (1) Nothing but Grod’s Word received by faith wdll enable Timothy to fight 
the battle of tr^ith. He is' not to overcome in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of Grod. (2) He is to adhere faithfully to the truth already attained. Progress in 
knowledge does not imply a constant changing of opinions. 

III. The minister must be always working toward a profitable i^esult. “ But 
rlie profime and old wives’ fables avoid, and ratlier exercise thyself unto godliness.” 
1. Negatively, the minister is to avoid foolish and unprofitable studies. The apostle 
referred to fables familiarily known, Jewish in origin, perl lajjs with a mixture of Gentile 
theosophy, which were morally unfruitful, but practically dangerous as preparing the 
way for the apostasy of the future. The minister must himself stand free from all 
sympathy with such injurious formalism as was embodied in the rabbinical studies, as 
leading to the neglect of the weightier matters of the Law. 2. Positively, the minister 
is to exercise himself unto godliness. (1) This implies that godliness is a pursuit that 
demands the strenuous application of all our energies of mind, body, and spirit. (2) It 
Implies that godliness must be the chief business of a minister as well as the chief aim 
of his life to promote it among the members of his fiock. (a) It has its inner seat in 
the heart, (h) It works outward into the life, (c) It is a progressive state, (d) It 
was the one chief concern of the apostle himself. “ One thing I do.”— T. 0. 

Yers. 8, 9. — The advantage of true godUness. The apostle gives a reason for his 
exhortation to godliness. 

IL The supeeiority of godliitess to any mere bodily exercise, “ For bodily 
exercise profiteth to a small extent.” 1. The allusion here is not to the ascetic discipline 
already noticed, because : (1) Though it might apply to the more developed austerities of 
later times— flagellations, pilgrimages, and weary vigils — it cannot fliirly a^^ply to tho . 
disuse of marriage and of certain kinds of food. There is no bodily exercise implied in 
such a quiescent habit or aspect of life. (2) It is impossible to think that the apostle 
should even concede that such austerity was profitable to the smallest extent, for he 
is opposed to the whole idea of it. (3) Besides, this was not the immediate subject in 
hand, which was the excellence of true, piety. 2. The allusmi is to the gymnastic 
training which occupied so much of the time and energy of the Greek youth. It was 
profitable for the healthful development of bodily life, but by its very nature it was 
both temporal and temporary in its results and its rewards. 

IL The ground op the supeeiority op godliness. “ But godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having the promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” 
It has the profit and the promise of a double life. 1. It has the profit and the promise 
of this present life. (1) There is the promise of length of days. “ The wicked live 
not half their days.” (2) There is the prophetic promise that they “ shall inherit the 
earth.” (3) There is the profit (a) of a good name, (b) of riches and honour ; for they 
will want no good thing. (4) Godliness is profitable for all things included in the 
scheme of a holy life. 2, It has the profit and the promise of the life to come. (1) This 
does not signify that it merits eternal life, hut that it is essentially connected with it in 
tho Divine scheme of salvation. (2) Thus godliness is “ great gain” for the whole life 
of man in the next life. It involves the highest blessedness of man. (3) Happy is 
the man whose future is provided for as well as his present. 

III. Corroboration of the apostle’s assertion respecting godlinEwSs. “ Faithful 
is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation.” It was a truth of universal acceptance 
among Christian people, because, in spite of ail the drawbacks of a persecuting time, 
it had been happily realized in their checkered experience.— T. 0. 

S' Yer. 10. — The practical effects of this truth in apostolic experience. Looking to the 
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realization of this promise, the apostle reminds Timothy how he was home up by it in 
all his iaboxir and suffering. 

I. Its sustaiinung efficacy. “ For to this end do w® labour and suffer reproach.” 
1. The apostle did not regard the life promised to godliness as oiie of mere corporeal 
enjoyment 2. IHs life was actually one of severe and toilsome labour as well as of 
trying but unmerited reproach. 3. Yet he was stimulated to increased toil and supported 
tmder the infliction of unjust reproach by the thought of the promise inTolved in the 
life of trii,e godliness. 

II. The solid basis of Christian expectation under toil and shame. Because 
we have set our hope upon the living Grod, who is the Saviour of all men, especially of 
those that believe.” 1. The blessed nature and continuity of this hope. (1) It is the 
good hope through grace which we enjoy. (2) Life would be a blank without it. “If in 
this life only we have hope, we are of all men most miserable.” (3) It is linked with 
patience. “ But if we hope for that which we see not, then do we with patience v/ait 
for it” (Rom. vii. 25). (4) It is a permanent and continuous hope, as the tense of the 
verb here signifies. 2. Ti<e ground or basis of this hope, “Uix)n tlio living God, who 
is the Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe.” (1) This lioiie is from the 
“ God of hope ” (Rom. xv. 13), who is the living God ; that is, no mere God of imagina- 
tion, but a real personal Agent, the very Fountain of life in infinite sufficiency. (2) 
It is a hope linked to salvation in its widest sense — both “ the life that now is, and that 
which is to come.” For God is “ the Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe.” 
(a) The Savioursbip here has relation to the two lives of men, as expressed in the con- 
text. In the one sense, God is a Saviour of all men, since by his watchful and sustain- 
ing providence he preserves them from destruction ; in the other, he offers and bestows 
eternal life, (h) The words do not warrant the (Jniversalist conclusion tliat all men 
will he ultimately saved. The passage makes an express distinction between all “ men ” 
and “ believers” inconsistent with this view. — ^T. C. 


Yers. 11, 12 . — A series of admonitions for the gtiidance of Timothy, L Timothy is 
enjoined to exercise a due authority. “ These things command and teach.” He 
is to instruct the Church at Ephesus with all authority in all that concerned the 
nature of true piety, the dangers to be guarded against, and the duties to be faithfully 
discharged. 

II. Timothy is enjoined to cultivate a gravity of deportment that would 
MAKE HIS YOUTH RESPECTED. “ Let BO man dcspise thy youth.” 1. Timothy was only 
relatively a young man. It is highly probable that he was very young when he first 
joined the apostle (Acts xvi. 1 — 3) — perhaps nearly twenty-five years of age — and as 
eleven years had since intervened, he would probably now he about forty years old. 
2. As imothy had to give counsel to persons much older than himself (cL v. 1), and 
even to call them to account (ver. 19), it was necessary that he should cultivate a gravity 
of manner that would admit of his age being forgotten. Perhaps, also, as he was of 
a rather timid disposition — ^more disposed to obey than to command— the counsel of the 
apostle was more needed. He must be firm and manly, and destitute of every aspect 
or element of pretentious assumption. 

IIL Timothy is enjoined to become a pattern to all believers. “But become 
thou a pattern of the believers in word, in behaviour, in love, in faith, in purity,” Thus 
would he counteract any disadvantage arising from his youth. He was to be a pattern 
in all the leading characteristics of the Christian minister. 1. In word,*^ (1) As to 
his public teaching, which must be according to God's Word, showing in it imcorruptiiess, 
gravity, sincerity, sound speech that could not be condemned. (2) As to social inter- 
course, which must be (a) not corrupt, vain, or foolish ; (b) but always with grace, 
seasoned with salt — ^wise, grave, edifying. 2. “ In behaviour In the Church, the, family, 
the world, he must maintain a deportment becoming the gospel of Christ, in all godliness 
and honesty, with simplicity and godly sincerity, so as to stop the mouths of gainsayers 
and earn a good report from them that are without. 3. “ In love^ in faithl "These are 
the two motive forces of the Christian life to influence both the speech and conduct of 
the minister. The one is set in motion by tbe other; for “faith worketh by, love,” 
(1) He is to be a pattern in love to God and man, without which, even if fie has 
the tohgue of angels, he is nothing, (2) La faith, in the grace of faith, in the doctrine 
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of’faith, in tbe profession of faith, 4 . In ^uriti;" Tiie niiuistcr must be pure in life^ 
in thought, in language, and in all his relations to the world. — C. 

Yer, 13. — The duties vf Timotliijs public ministry. The apostle urges him to the 
diligent exercise of his calling, “ Till I' come give attention to the reading, the exhor- 
tation, the teaching.” 

L The reading. This referred to the public reading of the Scriptures in the Ohui ch. 
The Old Testament Scriptures, and probably part of the New Testament, would thus he 
read at such meeting of the saints. This reading \^as necessary because (1) the 
Scriptures were- the sources of ail religious ' knowledge ; (2) the test or standard ot 
doctrine by which opinions were to he tried; (3) the means of sauctificiitioii (John xvii. 
17) ; (4) the spring of Christian hope and comfort (Ihun. xv. 13). 

IL The exhortation. This refers to public ministry. Timothy was ^practically to 
enforce the duties of Christian life out of the Scriptures. 

III. The teaching. This refers to the matter of doctrinal instruction. Thus full 
provision would be made for building up the saints in their most holy faith, and in all 
the graces and virtues of a holy life. — T. C. 

Yer. 14 . — The duty of improving the Divine gifts of exhortation and teaching, 
** Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee through x>rophecy, with 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery,” 

L The spiritual gift conferred on Timothy. 1. It is not mere intellectual 
equipment, nor the mere possession of Divine grace, hut the gift which qualijkd' Timothy 
for preaching the gospel, “ For the work of an evangelist.” It was a gift of interpreting 
the- Scriptures, of dispensing the mysteries of grace -with edilicatiun, of hriiiging forth 
things new and- old out of the good treasure of a holy heart informed with truth. 2, 
It was a gift conferred hy means of prophecy. The Holy Spirit had, by one or more of 
the prophets, declared his will to confer this gift upon I'imothy. The prophecy was the 
Divine assurance as to Timothy’s qualifications. 3. The response to this Diriue act is 
signified hy the action of the presbytery in formally dcsignuting liioi to his special 
ministerial work, 

IL The duty of exercising and improving this gift, “ Neglect not^, the gift 
that is in thee.” There were several reasoi-s to enforce this duty. 1. The prophetic 
deilaratlon accompanied hy the concurrence of the whole body of presbyters would iill his 
mind with a sense of his liigh privilege and great- responsibility in tlie possession of such 
a-gift, 2. The exercise of a gift is the 07ily nieihod of preventing- Us comjd vie lapse. The 
disuse of a limb causes it to decay. All faculties must be kept bright ami vivid by 
constant exercise. 3. Our Lord, hy the parable of the talents, teaches us the sin arid 
danger of hiding our talent uselessly in the ground, — T. C. 

Yers. 15 , 16. — The necessity of a minister giving his whole energies to his ivorh. The 
apostle here concludes his solemn instructions to his chosen representative at Mphesus. 

L 'ThE duty op B15ING MINDFUL AND DEVOTED TO ONE’S MINISTRY, “ Thei>e things 
do thou care for : he in them.” 1. A minister'* s heart otight to he anxious uhmt inn 
tvork. It is this anxiety that secures' the efficiency of ’work in this world. But the 
minister’s concern- is full of an inspiring zeal for Gcxl’s honour, and is‘ sustainod by 
encouraging promise's of help from oh high. 2. A minisfkr ought to devote hirnsdf 
exclusively to his work, ** Be in them.” The obstacles to this devotion are (1) sloth- 
fulness, (2) worldliness, (8) the pressure of duties right in themselves, but lying outside 
the sphere of the ministry, 

II. The motive foe this E!xchuaivte devotion. ** That thy progress may appear to 
all.” 1, This does not imply that Timothy was to have exchisive regard to his right 
standing withdhe Church, This' might be a questionable motive. 2. It implies that 
his devotion to Ms work should' he sa altogether conspicuous that it could not hut he seen 
hy all, 

III. The connection between the kerbonal life and the official work of 
THE MINISTER. “Take heed to thyself aikl to the teaching; continue in them : for in 
so doing thou shalt save both thyself add them that hear thee.” 1. The direct effect oj 
the minister of the gospel is the salvation of souls. 2. This salvation comes hy hearing 
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the gospel. ‘‘ Faith cometh by hearing.” 3. It is the duty of the minister to j-ersevere 
with a pious imistency on all the objects of his ministry. “ Gontinne in them.” 4. 
Nothing is so well adapted for the salvation of ministers as their pious labours in behalf 
of the salvation of others. 5. There is to he a double service in this ministry. The 
minister must first look well to Ms life, exemplifying the holiness of the gospel in word 
and deed (ver. 12) ; and then his teaching must be good (ver. 6) and salutary (ch. i. 10). 
Thus he will be the instrument of much good ; be will thus cover the multitude of sins, 
and save a soul from death (Jas* v. 20). — T. G. 

Ver. 4. — A false asceticism. “ For every creature of God is good.” The gospel 
stood in a difficult position. On the one hand was asceticism, with its hermits of every 
creed, and its retreats in Asia, Africa, and Egypt ; on the other hand was Epicureanism 
with its philosophy of enjoyments, which ran into lawless excess. We must judge a 
new religion hy its first teacher; for Christ was his own religion alive and in action. 
John the Baptist was an ascetic ; but Christ came eating and drinking, and his enemies 
said, “ Behold, a wine-bibber, and a friend of publican and sinners.” His first miracle 
was at a marriage festival, and he dined with the Pharisees. We have here an example 
in morals. Every creature or creation — ^not necessarily a living thing-— is good. Show 
that it is from God, and then it must be good. In the story of Creation, after every 
new day, “ God saw that it was good.” 

I. Asceticism makes a pause woelb op its owk. It narrows life, it empties the 
fountains of joy, it destroys the hopes of youth, it degrades the body, and treats matter 
as though it were evil, God's idea of life is that body, soul, and spirit are to be 
redeemed. 

IL The Christiah faith makes a tbxje world op men. We are to be trained 
through use, even when= use is dangerous ; for test makes manhood. “ Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation.” We are to have the analogy in Kature. She is to 
stand the storm, and be strengthened by it. So the atmosphere is purified, so the roots 
of the trees take faster hold of the soil. What a world of disease and death this would 
be without currents and waves and storms I 

III. The Cheistiak faith had false" inteepeetebs. It could but he that the 
surroundiiig tendencies affected the Christians. Just as there were Jiidaistic Chris- 
tians, so there were those affected by the old Manichean doctrine “that matters as 
evil.” Consequently they would treat the body as corrupt and evil. The apostle, 
therefore, is not only general, but specific in his statement, “Some forbid to marry and 
forbid to eat meats ; ” and he repeats the expression, “ which God hath created.” The 
same tendency appeared, and was fatally developed, in the monastic life of the Church, 
The monk and the nun appeared to possess a special sanctity, but it was not really so. 
The forces of nature, if they have not pure avenues of enjoyment, will be sure to fin<l 
impure channels-; and history shows that monasteries have been associated with hidden 
vice and criminal deeds of shame, though softened over with vesper chants and morbid 
garments of melancholy hue. — W. M* S. 

Ver. 4. — A universal use. “ And nothing to be refused.” The apostle has shown 
that government is a creation of God ; we are to pray for kings and all in authority, 
and this is acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour. And he has taught us to obey 
the powers that be; for they are ordained of God. He has shown that the place of man 
in the Creation is of God. A woman's lot is not to be the world’s leader or teacher, 
but the equal companion of man. All social economies break to pieces that deny God’s 
ordinations in the universe. Ho order that he has created is to be refused. 

To BEPUSE IS TO IMPLY A StTPEBIOB JtTDOMENT TO THAT OF GOB. The wiseSt 
must know best. He who is from everlasting to everlasting has given a revelation 
for all aspects of society and all ages of men. Individual liberty is left. We are 
not to forbid to marry or to commaiKl to abstain from meats; though, if any thought 
the meat was offered to idols, and- that they sanctioned idolatry, they might refill it ; 
as our temperance friends think that when use runs to abuse, and is a sttimbling- 
block, they have a perfect right to use liberty of abstinence, “ Hothing to be refused:” 
Wonderful words! The imagination of the' mind is a creation of God. Poetiy; affec- 
tion, ana art alike may be used' in the Christta^sphere. 'Hue intellect' of' the wise is t 
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creation of G-od; it is not to be blindfolded. We are not to say, as Rome said to 
Galileo, Faith does not inquire ; ” but we are to use it in its own sj^liere, reverently 
looking up to God for more light. “ Come, and let ns reason together, saith the Lord.*' 
All natural beauty is of God. It is no sign of religion to love ugliness. Only let your 
beauty not be meretricious beauty. Let it be pui-e, as God is pure. IsTothing to be 
refused.^’— W. M. S. 

Ver. 4. — A grateful heart, “If it be received with thanksgiving,” \Ye arre always 
to be conscious of dependence, or else our very blessings turn to curses. We become 
full, and we deny God, There is a prosperity without God whicli makes men proud 
and hard. Men lose the consciousness of the transitoriness of earthly good, and of their 
entire dependence upon God. We are, therefore, to live in an atmosphere of gratitude. 
We are not to receive mercies as though we had a right to them, but always, as Paul 
says, “ Be ye thankful.” 

I. Tiii^nc OF THE THOUGHT MANIFESTED IN THESE GIFTS. Evcry stiideut of nature 
becomes surprised that beauty is born out of such strange elements, and that there 
should be such harmony of forces that, taken alone, would be terribly destructive. 
God’s thoughts are, toward ns, precious thoughts, spoken in all ages by holy men, and 
symbolized in the world of nature. God has thought out all that is needful for our 
life. He has stored the earth, interlaced it with rich metallic veins, filled it with 
limestone and coal, that all might be ready for his child. And in grace we see how 
God promised a Saviour, and, when his Son came into the world, “ all things are now 
ready.” 

IL Think of the fokbearance that continues them. Men have abused God’s 
mercies. If men destroy the nobleman’s shrubs, he closes his grounds. If men deface 
^ the pictures, the galleries are no longer free. And yet God bears with all the sin and 
frailty of man ; and from generation to generation this is the thought that should move 
man most — ^not only the forgiveness, but the forbearance, of God. 

III. Think op the pleasures received prom them. What millionfold minis- 
trations of iileasure there are I What has not nature been to you, and love, and 
thought, and home! There is no more wonderful contemplation than the varied 
pleasures of heart and mind. 

IV. Think op the ungreative power op man. We cannot create an atom; we 
can only readjust and combine. And the artist cannot create his colours ; lie can only 
mix them. The physician cannot create his remedies ; he can onlj’’ find them. The 
builder cannot create his stones, he can only quarry them. The child can gather the 
flower ; but a wdiole universe of men cannot give it life again. Let every creation of 
God be received with thanksgiving. — ^W. M. S. 

Ver. 6. — Creation sa^ictifed, “For it is sanctified by the Word of God and 
prayer.” Here, then, is an exquisite harmony. We have been tnlking of creation, and 
now we come to consider the Word of God. And these creative things are to be 
“ sanctified by the W ord of God and prayer.” Men can talk with God. His fellowship is 
a test of all our pleasures and companionships and associations — “ Would the Bible be 
^out of place here r ” It is never out of place in nature’s gardens and groves. The best 
descriptions of nature are in the Bible. It is never out of place in pure festivities. It 
records the marriage supper, and the music and the dance when the prodigal came 
home. It is never out of place in children’s joys ; for it gives the picture of a glad and 
happy childhood. The prophet says, “ The streets of the city shall he full of girls and 
boys playing ; ” and Christ took up little children in his arms, and blessed tlieni. It is 
never out of place in pure human love ; for that is poetized in one entire book of the 
Bible. It is not out of place in the earnest pursuit of secular things ; for the proverbs 
appeal to personal endeavour, and to the right enjoyment of riches" and honour. The 
Bible sanctifies life from the cradle to the grave, and any social economy apart from the 
Word of God is only a paper defence against tyranny and wrong. “And prayer” 
For we may speak to God. The neutral face of nature is ghastly without him. 
“ Speak, Lord ; for thy servant heareth.” Can I ask God to be there at all ? Can I ask 
him to aid me in my work V Can I ask him to comfort me if I fail ? Can I ask him to 
quicken my powers and enlarge my opportunities? Can I ask him to sanctify my 
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associations? These are vital questions; for nothing is sanctified without him, and 
everything is “ sanctified by the Word of G-od and prayer.” — W. M. S. ' 

Ver. 6. — A wise reminder. ‘‘If thou put the brethren in remembrance.” We 
cannot create truth, .any more than the artist can create nature. Revelation is not 
imagination. A teacher can combine, harmonize, reproduce, and call to remembrance. 
Tlinutl-.y cannot add to the gospel. In the eleventh verse of the first chapter it is 
called “ the glorious gospel, which was committed to my trust.” A trustee does not 
alter the will, neither does he add to it. All that he has to do is sacredly to carry 
out the last wishes of the testator. And when Christ had finished the gospel by hia 
ascension, then he sent them into all the world to preach it. 

I. The Church a brothjgriiooi). “ Put the brethren.” Here is no priestly domi- 
nation, no hierarchical prctcusioii, 1. Brotherhood m sera ice. We may have different 
functions, but we are all servants. We have it in type in the great Servant, “ who 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” We ought never to be ashamed of 
service. The old guilds in England were beautiful things. It is a pity no\Y that 
retirement is thought more honourable than service. 2. Brotherhood in sympathy. The 
most precious element in life is the sentiment of pity. Some men despise sentiment ; 
but without it you take away the atmosphere of life, as in nature atmosphere is 
the drapery of the hills and the haze of the mountains. This sympathy is subtle, not 
merely spoken, but breathed in tones and glances at us in looks of thoughtful love. It 
is an angel of help, always swift to help, and ready to fly to sorrow. Siiakespeare calls 
it “ Heaven’s cherubim horsed.” 3. Brotherhood in pilgrimage. In Church life there 
will be absence of mere etiquette and ceremony. It will be a contrast to the world. 

It will not be easy to come and go from a true pilgrim Church. Pride may not care for 
it ; fasliion, in its novelistic literature, may laugh at it ; but the Christian knows that % 
there, is something strengthening in the fellow^ship of the saints. 

II. The gospel a bemembrance. “ Put them in remembrance ; ” because of their 
preoccupation. Business life, the cares of home, make us forget the heavenly Word. 
Too often the angels of God stand outside the heart. In a busy age like the present 
there is nothing men so much need as qMet hours for the quickening of memory. 

“ Remeiagbrance ; ”, because of flxmiliarity. As the Swiss mountaineer thinks little of the 
beauty which the traveller goes miles upon miles to see, so the gospel has been round 
about our chihlhood and youth, and there is a danger lest we make light of that which 
is so familiar to our thought. “ Remembrance; ” because of pride. We forget that we 
need the gospel, and once felt ourself to be chief of sinners ; forget that we were slaves, 
and can now go back and take up the broken cnains of old sins. “ Remembrance ; ” 
because we may seek to make a new religion for oursAves. Earnestness may take the 
forms of Pharisaism and asceticism; we may try Emersonian self-dependence. We 
are to remember that the gospel of the grace of God is what we all need unto the 
end.--W. M. S. 

Ver. 6. — Ministerial vocation. “Thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ, 
nourished up in the words of faith and of good doctrine, whereunto thou hast attained.” 
Taking your own medicines. Eating the bread you recommend. A good horti- 
culturist will show you his own garden. The test, therefore, of Christian faith and 
good doctrine is — being nourished up. 

I. It makes men steong to endure. Ministers are men of like passions with 
others ; as Shakespeare says — 

“ We are all men ! 

In our own nature, frail, incapable 
Of our flesh, few are angels.” 

Paul realized all this himself, and said, “We are men of like jDassions with yourselves.” 
In the daily conflict, the soul that is nourished up and made strong in Christ can “ endure 
as seeing him who is invisible,” 

II. Made strong to enjoy. Full of deep and quiet joy. It is a poor strength that 
can merely show self-denial ! There must be self-exercise — the ability to show that life 
in GoS leads to a ministry of service that shall be full of heart and hope. 

TiaOl?HY. ■ , ’ . ■ . # 
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IIL Made strong to testify. ** Nourished np in the words of faith, so as not 
inerely to expound them or to give elaborate exegesis- of doctrine, but to live out the 
heavenly truths. Timothy was to attain unto this, and to let no man despise his youth, 
because age alone is not wisdom, and P4ul speaks of him as having ‘‘attained.” — W. M. S. 

Yer. 8. — Reh'fjiaus recompense, “Grodliness is profitable unto all things, having 
jToniiwe of the life that now is.” It is a fair charge against medievalism, that it left 
out of sight the Christianization 'of' this present life, and became only anothcr-ivca'ldism. 
The; host carried to the dying w’^as everything ;• the elevation of the earthly life was 
nothing. iSvlar^hes might remain nndrained, habitations unimproved, knowledge be 
im[)iisoncd, science be garottcd, and this earth neglected, provided the people became 
true sons of the Cluirch and { ossessed the priestly passports to eternity! 'Jhie religious 
nature (and there is that in every man) was perverted. Man became the sul^ject- power 
of those who, in the nanie of G(id, darkened the moral sense, and degraded human 
nature under the pretence of saving it. The gospel has always had the }>romise of the 
life that now is; it saves inen from selfishness and sin, as well as from Cclienna. 

I, The life that xow is was created by God. Human life and human history 
are nut accidents. God created us, and not we ourselves Better to be born and to die 
in the same hour, than to live on through weary years, if human life has not a heavenly 
purpe sc in it. God thought out this world. God designed us to use it ; and when we 
mourn over sin and ignorance and "darkness, we rejoice that Christ came to put away 
sin, and to bring in an everlasting righteousness. Nature is ours, with all her mountains 
and >cas, her pastures and fiocks, the silvery thread of her rivers, and the Gothic arches 
of her forests, richly to enjoy. Christ came to claim humanity, to redeem humanity* 
The bruken Imrp he will restring and set to divinest music. We will not put sepia 

‘*into all die pictures of earth’s to-morrow; for “the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain : and the glory of the Lord be revealed, and all flesh see it 
together.” 

II. The life that kow is is to be moulded by gospel influences. We read 
that Paul “ persuaded and turned away much people.” If the gospel has the promise, w^o 
must help in the fulfilment of the promise. When wc see wrongs, we must try to 
remedy them. When God gives us the remedy, we must take care to point to die great 
Physician aionc. We need not be aiVaid. The gospel is unique ; it stands alone. It 
lias done more for this sin-stricken world than any words of man can tell. And Christ 
still lives on, and his Spirit is one of restraint in men, even when it is not a salva- 
tion- If caricature could have crusl:^d Christianity, it would have been silenced long 
ago. The life that now is was moulded by the gospel, so that men who were once 
darkness had light in the Lord. Humanity breathed again; slavery felt its grasp 
grow weaker; polygamy became a cruelty and a shame ; and as we look at its beneficent 
progre^s, and see orphanages and homes and refuges rising up on every hand, we have 
abuinlant evidence that the gospel is promise of the life that now is. Buicide, that had 
been the euthanasia of Rome, ceased. Men who had lost their love of life in the satiety 
of its pleasures, and to whom death was a relief from its emiui^ gave place to a race who 
found new hope and new joy in the pursuit and pleasures of the life that now is, under 
the lordship of Christ. — W. M, S. 

Yer. 8. — The great leyond, ^ “And of that which is to come.’* It is not too 
much to say that the gospel alone, in this age, is the witness to immortality — a witness 
preserved in three aspects : it is taught by Christ’s words ; illustrated in Christ's life ; 
and attested by Christ’s resurrection. Outside the gospel we have materialism, which 
(denies it; agnosticism, which says it does not know alniut it; and the nusdern school 
who US:* the word “ immortality,” but mean immortality of influence, or a life which has 
cm. earth its permanent pervasive power after wo are gone: just as the oak is immortal 
which sends on, from acorn to acorn, its being. Before Christ came : 1. Immortality 
h^id its place as an instinct. The philosophers admitted that. 2. It had its place as 
an imagination. Ilie ])oets made dreams out of it. 3. It had its place as an ancient 
revdatioii. The Hebrews had knowledge of it. But secularism, in the fashionable 
school of Sadducees, had darkened it. Christ came to bring life and immortality 
Jby ibe gospel* It is this light in which the gospel is bathed; the perspective behind 
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all its picture-teacliings ; the consolation of apostles, confessors, and martyrs. But Paul 
links it with the life that now is, because he would not let the doctrine of immortality 
become basely used, as it was in Persia. There slavery and wrong w'ere unredressed. 
Persia said to the oppressed, the poor, the serf, the miserable, Never mind, Ormuzd will 
make it right hereafter I ” Not so says Paul. Religion has its rectitudes and its rewards 
here as well. The gospel has the promise of the life that now is, and of that which is 
■to.nome.'. , , 

I. TiiET^r LIFE IS CONTINUOUS ; THERE IS HO BREAK. Death is not a dividing power. 
It is a dark arch through which the river flows. If a pure river, then he wiilch is holy 
shall be holy still. If a foetid river, then he which is filthy shall be filthy still. This 
is life eternal— to know Christ; and, having him, we have glory and immortality. The 
insect does not die when it changes its garment from the grub to the winged being, when 
it exchanges earth for air. Nor do we die. We are unclothed that we may be clothed 
upon with our house which is from heaven. The body sheds itself often. At seventy 
we have had ten bodies ; hut the mind, tlie heart, the conscience, the memory, have a 
consciously unbroken continuity. We never shed them 1 The road is seen to-day from 
the child’s first step; the river flows through town and city, but it is the same river. 
We feel this ; it is tiie mystery of personality ; it is tiie symbol of continuity. Through 
all the years we have had one being, and through the dark arch of death it flows on into 
the life that is to come. 

IL Then life is a prophecy. There is no difficulty here. As the child is the 
prophecy of tlie man, so the man is the prophecy of the immortal. In a mirror, and that 
mirror himself, man may read the future world, HIkS tastes, desires, pursuits, pleasures, 
all globe themselves in the microcosm of his heart. He need consult no augurs about 
future destiny. Here are the mystic pages : “He that believeth on the Son hath life ; ” 
its form, shape, colour, quality. Christ has changed the nature, and made it Hod-like 
and Divine. The Christian life may be shady, imperfect, and stained with evil; but it 
is a God-like thing; its pity, purity, righteousness, holiness, are attested. Perfect 
and you have heaven, it were well for men to think, not only of what is, but of what 
is to come. Even had men hope to alter. ^ Men think a sudden change at last may 
o me; a turn of the helm just as the vessernears the rapids may cause it to- glide into 
the river of life. But life here is a prophecy. It is the earnest of the inheritance of 
reward or shame — the life that is to come, with its advent hour so quiet, so sure, so 
solemn; coming hut once, but coming to all. We thank God for the great sky of 
immortality above us, and for the rest that remainetli for the people of God. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 10. — Adequatf. reasons. “For therefore we [both] labour.” To understand 
a man’s history, we must understand his philosophy of life — that is, his motives and 
his reasons. For no life has unity without this. It may have spasmodic activities 
and instinctive virtues, hut no completeness or consistency. Here is — 

I. The abgumen^t of a true faith — “ thereforis.” A man^s thought does not 
always rule his life, even though conscience enforces truth as a duty. A man’s conscience 
does not always rule his life. It is said that man is a will ; and this is true, for it is ever 
the supreme power. Man is made up of three things — “I can,” “I ought,” “I will.” 
Christ had become the blaster of Paul’s life ; therefore lie laboured, because the gospel was 
a fact, not a lahle (ver. 7) spun out of Jewish brains. Men like Btrauss have tried to 
prove it a myth — something that grew up in the minds of men. Imagine the Jewish 
mind that had grown more ritual and legal, devebping into the simplicity of Christumity ! 
Imagine philosophy that had grown more and more proud and exclusive, developing a 
religion for the common people ! The gospel was a faithful saying, and St. Paul did not 
Mter and improve his doctrine and teachings ; he preaches the same gospel in his earlier 
and later Epistles. He was a man of sober judg 3 nent and of intellectual pnaver, cuid no 
mere rhapsodist. He says, “It is worthy of all acceptation” — by the scholar -and, the 
peasant, the Jew and the Gentile, the bond and the free. The Jew w^ould fmd, it ? ful- 
filled his Law, his symbols, his prophecy. The Gentile would find it answered; to his 
in-tinct, Ms hidden desire, his deepest intuition. “ Therefore ” is the. argument of a 
true faith. We are not the disciples of a new sentiment or ra mere rqmantia embassy ; 
for the^ew temple is built, like the temple of 4«nisalem, upon a rock. 

-H. The toil oy a -we. lahour,” iiqt ** ' nor 
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Lulate oiinicms.” That might be done with ease, like philosophic teachers, in 
Lrden and the | orch. “ We labour 1 ” A word iiivolying pain and teava, as well as 
The tendencies of the times are against us. The corrupt ta,.^te of a degenerate age 
dust us. The cross is to the Jew a stumbling-block, aii<l to the Greek ivsnhshnes'. 
.0 not please men, like the rhetoricians. We do not amuse men, ^ like the suphhts. 
tbour in juurneyings, in perils, in hunger, in stripes. Think of St Paul’s outcast 
rion, so lar as his own countrymen were concerned. Tliink of his relation to the 
.n power — suspected of sedition ; and accusations of his fellow-coimtrymei^^ the J ew s. 
time wlien home swarmed with spies, he was labouring in tbe face of certain 
)t and death. — W. M. S. 

XO. — Apostolic endurance, ‘‘We suffer reproach.” This is hard to bear, even 
it is not deserved. All who have broken old ties of Church or home know 
>wer. Men ever brand with heresy that which conllicts with their own o] anions, 
ist St. Paul men brought false charges. We nmst not surround the gospel then 
the glory associated with it mw. he put the nimbus on the heads of tlie saints 
aartyrs ; their enemies crowned them with shame. 

Ihebe was the conscious loss of all that the wokli) holds dear, a good name 
fair fame, how precious these are to us all ! But if we move daily in an atmosphere 
Bpicion and Mse accusation, how full of misery the outward lot becomes I It is a 
of how precious Christ was to Paul, that he counts all things hut offal that he may 
Christ. Keproaoh itself became a source of joy wiien he felt that it was endured for 
iltster’s cause. “If ye be reproached for the Name of Christ, happy arc ye.” 

IJt was a sure proof of the reality of their religion. “Because I testify of it 
he, works thereof are evil,” said Christ, “ therefore they have hated me.” The Master 
pproaohed as a blasphemer, a wine-bibber, a seditionist, a friend of publicans and 
It was a testimony to his earnest character that Paul suffered reproach, 
es do not worry a [tainted sheep, and the world does not persecute a mere professor. 

age of religious earnestness reproach has had to he endured. The Covenanters 
stland in their wilderness-worship, when they spread the white ccaiimunion cloth 
j'yet whiter snow; the Puritans in their hidden assemblies; and missionaries Ike 
satirized by the reviews! Even now it is not an easy thing to be arChristiaii ; 
e find in the gospel that which no secular inspiration can give — the power to hve 
t face of an antagonistic world. — W. M. S. 

■, 10. — Sustaining motive, “Because we trust in the living God.” One remark- 
act in the history of St. Paul was that nothing damped Ins ardour. It was not 
^h such men as Luther, wlio seemed to fetd at last that all is vain. Ihere were 
fjward forces to sustain the life of the new Church. Well may the ancient worri.s 
^ in contrasting tbe cause of Mohammed with that of tbe gospel : “ Some trust in 
Is, and some in horses, but we trust in the Name of tlie Lord our God.” 

the living God.” The tendency of Judaism was to leave Gcxl in the past ! 
^ of inspiration had passed, the prophetic roll had closed, and tlie Jews became 
|[,'‘and traditionists. They had a codex of finished Law, and gathered up thy 
ins of tlie rabbis upon the minutest matters of ceremonial and duty, Paul 
led a God who was then baptizing men with fire — a Holy Spirit that was working 
feliearts of the faithful. 

I^The living God;” becaitse the gospel showed all the marks of i^ife. h 

I d Divine power, it manifested a living piir]}ose. it had an echo in the corn 
and heart of men. God, who in times past had spoken to tbe lathers by the 
had in these last days spoken unto them by his Son. God was manifest In 
fch. The Spirit had descended after Christ’s ascension, and Pentecost had already 
|||ts place in history. 

P*The living God” had shown that he could take care of his servants. 
^ opened ways for them ; he had touched the hearts of men. As they preached, 
i^ssage had been accompanied with power from on high; and Paul in his imprison* 
:|iad received grace according to his day. 

■ The living God” who would continue his work if servants dsed, 
might faH; dynasties might change ; the ancient Jewish Church might fulfil 
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its day; l)iit the li^dng God had designed a new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
righteousness slioiild dwell ; and thus his apostles trusted, not in an arm. of flesh, but in 
a living God.-W. M. S. 

Ver, 10. — The universal Bedeerner, ‘‘Who is the Saviour of all men, specially of 
those that believe.^’ Paul had no limited atonement to' preach, but that Christ died for 
all, and was the propitiation for the sins of the whole world. There was no court of the 
Gentile:^ ; for all alike— Jew and Greek-— were included under sin, that the grace of God 
might appear to all men. In Christ Jesus there is neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor 
free; all are one in the provision; all need it ; all must have it. “ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.’* But 

I Hk is the Savioxje specially of them that believe ; for unless faith looks up 
and lays hold on Christ, the virtue will not come out of him, either of forgiveness or lijfe. 
It matters not that the lifeboat is provided for all in the sinking ship, unless men will 
leap into the lifeboat. It matters not that the electric cord conveys the current, unless 
men adjust it to their wants. 

IL And this salvation is made manifest in eveby age. In that age it stayed 
suicide, it raised hospitals, it emancipated Ephesians and Corinthians from lust, it 
uplifted women, it purified law, and it created brotherhood between Samaritan, Gentile, 
and Jew. In the early centuries we see it at work in the varied peoples that united 
in its worship, whilst the bishops of the Church were African, Greek, Roman, and 
Armenian. It saved men in the catacombs from despair, and constrained them to 
write on their epitaphs words that breathed of hope; and it continues to save. It enlarges 
the kingdom of Christ ; it breaks up the heptarchy of evil in the heart, as province after 
province becomes loyal to God; and it redeems body, soul, and spirit. “Beside me 
there is no Saviour” is as true to-day as ever. The love of beauty often ends in mere 
sensuous mstheticism. The seeking after righteousness often leaves the upas tree of the 
heart with its deadly leaves within. New ideals of social economy find man’s selfishness 
supreme in every new adjustment of law. Selfishness never has been slain, save at the 
cross. But this gospel saves them that believe to-day. Men too often prefer costly 
ritual and formal ceremonial ; but a new heart means a new life, and the gospel saves 
them that believe.— W. M. S. 

Ver, 12. — A young teacher, “Let no man despise thy youth.** Apart from the 
direct reference of these words to the Christian apostolate, they are appropriate to 
us all in the season of youth. Spring-time is so different from autumn ! Nature then 
is full of promise. As in spring the buds are bursting, and the birds building, and 
Nature’s flower-show preparing, and her orchestra tuning, — still we pause to think what 
may come. Locusts may eat up all green things ; the hot sirocco winds may wither 
tlie verdure, and the fruit of the vine may fail. Still there is a blessed promise in early 
days. No sane man will he found to despise youth in itself. As well despise the acorn 
because it is not an oak, or the orange blossom because it has not fruited. The spirit 
<f the text is this — Do not act so as to lead men to despise you. 

I. Men DESPISE mere word-heroism. Be an example in word ; in conversation, 
which means citizenship ; in charity, which means every aspect of love to God and 
man; in spirit, which means the atmosphere that surrounds your life; in faith, which 
means vital obedience to the doctrines of the gospel ; and in purity, the absence of which 
was the curse of Asia Minor and the cities of the East. Nothing gives greater power 
than conduct. “ Character,” says Ossili, “ is higher than intellect.” 

IL Men despise the tbifler and the idler. If the word and the conversation be 
frivolous ; as death and life are in the power of the tongue ; then the man who is the 
rattle-brain of society is not likely to be the ornament of the Church oi* the admira- 
tion of the world. Slen will, and ought, to d€>pise such. There may be a dignified 
youth as well as a dignified age. It is not necessary to have a formal and unnatural 
decorum, but it is necessary for those who speak on the high matters of religion to shew 
that they live in that world of solemn realities of which they speak, — W. M. S* , 

Tar. 14. — Spiritual negligence, “ Neglect not the gift that is in thee,** This is a 
counsel sjpeoially for Timothy as a teacher; but It applies to us all. v-c 
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L The js a eespossibimty. We are not merely receptive beings. A Ial:e, 
imkss the 'living waters flow through . it, is stagnant and dangerous. The world of 
youth and beauty is a world of life. The sun parts with its beams. The ocean exhales 
its moisture. The tree yields its fruit. The air passes through the lungs. The river 
makes music of progress as it passes to the sea. Here in nature there is no arresting 
hand, no force of self-restraint, no self-hood. God has “ set in order” the courses of the 
rivers, and made a path for the light ; and they obey his will. Man can say “ JYo ” to 
God’s moral ordinations — ^not, of course, A^'ithout harm and j^enalty ; but he mru and too 
often he does (1) pervert the gift, and turn it to disloyal uses ; and at other times (2) he 
neglects he lays up the talent in a napkin. He turns selfish, and mars the use of 
bis gift by misuse and by personal ease and indulgence. The world is no better nu' bis 
birth. The Church finds him a selfish epicure at the banquet of God’s grace. 

II. The oiFT VARIES. It is, however, somewhere witlnn us. There are forces of 
life hidden in the soul, gracious gifts of help and healing ; but man neglects them. 
Sometimes he undervalues them with a peiilous modesty, wliicli forgets that the weakest 
vessel can hold some water; the simplest speech be eloquent for its Lord; the slender 
time be rich with opportunities. God has not made a mistake in our creation. There 
are gifts of service, gilts of sympathy, gifts of prayer, which, if envy were angelic, 
angels might envy. Neglect not thy gift. It will be required of thee again. It 
neSis not age to ripen it and make it reiidy. “ Let no man despise thy youth ; be thou 
an example of the believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in 
purity.” “Be great in act as you have been in thought,” says Shakespeare. This is 
our danger — neglect. We know what it means in education, which has its now; in. the 
dwelling, which, however well furnished, soon becomes unhealthy and unlovely through 
disuse and dust; in exercise, which, xieglected, irnperils muscle and blood and nerve. 
So in religion we are to be active and earnest, not resting on the couch of personal 
comfort, or merely enjoying, from the observatory of revelation, the vision of the 
heavenly shores.— ^W. M. S. 

Yer. 15. — Mental absorption, “Meditate upon these things.” They need and will 
bear meditation. Divine truths are too awful and august in their deep significance 
to be exhausted by superficial notice. They need to be focused to the eye, and studied 
in all their central depth and beauty. 

L Foii MEDITATION IS THE VERY ATMOSPHERE OF RELIGION. It requires the sileut 
study that w’c may enjoy “the harvest of a quiet eye,” and see deeply into the “ woridroiH 
things” of the^ Divine Law. Meditate ; for thus only will you understand your real self, 
and so know better the adaptation of the gospel to your need and your sin, 

il. Foe in meditation we are studying God’s thoughts; these require on ou 
part-time and insight. This Is the fault of our age — it does not meditate. It is 
superficially critical; apt to fly off at some tangent of mental difficulty; and is so 
impatient wnth the key that it injures the lock. We cannot think well in a hurry, any 
more than we can work well in a hurry. Many of the worst human mistakes of 
life we should avoid if we meditated more, 

“ Evil wrought by want of thought, 

As well as want of heart.” 

Our prayers would be wider in scope and richer in feeling if we meditated more ; 
and our judgment would not be so hard about the dealings of God with us if we 
meditated on “ the way the fathers trod,” and the Divine revelation of our need of 
discipline. Meditate, and then the cross will stand out in its august significance ; the 
heart will feel that it needs a Saviour as well as a Teacher; and instead of feeling that 
you know' all about' that wondrous mystery of Divine provision, you will pray th.at you, 
like Paul, may “know the love of Christ,” wffiich passeth knowledge. “Meditate on 
these things.” They, are pluraMzed;. for they ore many. The gospel fects and the 
gospel doctrines constitute a wide . range of subjects a^ecting alike our temporal am} 
eternal interest. — W. M. S. 

Yer, 15, — Ohmrmti&n of “That thy profiting may appear to alL”^. The 

ChrisHaa teachings -are not^ like j^kusmkn Mysteries; they are revelations . to be. Mvfd 
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out in the broad daylight of history. A religion that ends in meditation makes the 
7Ni/sfwsi. religion that coniines itself to -makes tliGascetk^ who .slmts himsell 

out from the world. 

L ThK PUOFlTINCr IS NOT TO BE A HATTEH r*F MERE EEELINO ; Of, in otlier WOrds, 
is no mere emotionalism that may coexit^t with lax character and feeble morality. Too 
often this has been the case, and the Oluircli has been apt to palliate the sins of 
the fraudulent trader or the bankrupt trustee, if, tlumgh he has wronged others and 
brought whole families to beggary and ruin, he has still preserved his s})iritiial emotions, 
his seraphic rhapsodies of expression, and his fer* ent interest in missionary agencies. 

IL The iuuofiting must appeaii in the cnAUAfrrEin It must come to the touch- 
stone of action and character, Tt must energize the conscience, quicken the passive 
virtues of humility and submission, and brace the v'dli for the stern obedience of tbe 
soldier and tlie faithful obligations of the steward.— W. M. S. 

Yer. IG. — A dual heed, “ Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine.*^ These 
two God hath joined together, and let no man put them asunder. Let not self-hood 
become a self-righteousness, which ignores the doctrine that we need Christ as our 
Strength and our Saviour, and the Holy Spirit as our Sanctifier. Taking heed 
(furselves must not make us daringly self-confident Some superficial men think that 
they can go this warfare on their own charges. The whole armour of God is needful, 
and not the mere equipment of personal judgment and unaided strength. But taking 
heed to the doctrine, let us remember that it is not a dead dogma, but that the Christian 
verities are spirit and life. We must not be hearers for others or critics of others, 
judging one anotiier, and measuring our own virtue by the shock produced in us at the 
inconsistencies and failings of others. 

I. Taking heed to ourselves as having stile the weak flesh to deal with. 
Knowing what war there still is in our members. Knowing that this same gospel 
says, “The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” Eemembering that tlie 
richest lives liave made shipwreck, and the loftiest monuments been the first to be 
shattered by the storm. We must remember that the teacher elevated by honour may 
be the first to fall. 

n. Taking heed to ourselves, because none can do this for its. We know 
more of ourselves than any other can know. Our tastes, our tendencies, our secret 
desires, our ctnistitutionnl weaknesses. ’We see how the ‘'‘needle” trembles in the 
prt sence of certain loadstones of evil, and *we must therefore look within, and be 
watchful, “ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” — ^Y. M. S. 

Ver. IG. — The li/e-endurance* “Continue in them.” There must be perseverance 
or pressing forward. And this is the great point. “Ye did run well” applies to many 
who were first in the Atalanta race. “TTiat your fruit may remain,” said Clirisl. 
Permanence. This is beautiful How many actual bIoss<ims ne^ver come to fruit at 
all! and how much fruit becomes the subject of blight and withering! Young life, 
like Timothy’s, is lovely in its enthusiasm ; but — 

I. What a world is before iiml How little he knows yet of the perils of the 
way! Oimrehes may become corrupt like Ephesus, or divided like Corinth. Bernas 
may de.sert ; Hymemuus and Phiietus may make shipwreck. Opposition may increase. 
Eocinbs may multiply. The work may grow harder; and the atmosphere in •which 
it is done grow colder. Continue in them — 

II. Bite A USE THIS IS THE TEST OF ALL TRUE HEROISM. The vessel With her freshly 

painted hull, her gay bunting, her trim sails, her beautiful lines, may float swan-like in 
the haT!x>ur, and then skim the waters like a thing of life. But she is nobler ■when, with 
battered sides, and griping bulwarks, and rent sails, and dismantled rigging, she reaches 
h-er destined ha'^Nm. “ Continue in them.” The sword may not be so bright with the 
silvery sheen of newness ; the helmet may not be so undinted; the appaiel may not 
be so unstained; but the hero has won the war, fought the good fight, and finished his , 
ctwsfe.— W. M# B. ' , ' ‘ 

Y«*. Saving ofim. '^'Wor ih bhtli save lliyseif, and them • 

that hear ■Kol, of 'coursfe, 'as 'prets&ag’ 1iie asd'iaito’ or it ; ' first Is 
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done hy the Saviour, the second by the Holy Spirit ; hut in working out the salvation 
— ill making use of all Divine means and instrumentalities. 

I. Pkusokal salvation. “Save thyself;” for in the heaven-voyage the captain 
is not to be lost while the company and the crew are saved. In this war ^ the enemy 
is not to pick off the sentinels and the captains alone. ; Divine grace is sufficient 
for pastor as well as for people ; but it would be a terrible thing — alas 1 not an unknown 
thing — that the minister who has taught others, himself should ho a castaway. Next 
follows — ^ 4 

IT. The salvation of others. “ Them that hear thee.” A simple word, “ hear.” 
The pulpit must not be the place for the airing of personal crotchets, or the use of arrows 
anti shafts of mere wit, or the discussion of mere critical themes. “ The things that ye 
have hoard” are such as the apostle defines-— august and real, vital and eternal realities. 
To hear may seem a light thing, and so it is if the message be light. But the true 
minister does not tremble before his audience, any more than Paul did before Felix. 
If the congregation he his patron, he may X->lease them to secure his living; if they are 
his BanliArw^ he may he heard before them in test of his judgments; if they are lih 
nests, and not the Master’s, he may cater for a banquet suited to their tastes; but if he 
is the minister of God to them for good, if woe is his if be preach not the gospel, if 
he has the sacred responsibility of one who is put in trust with the gospel, — then hearing 
is a solemn thing. On that may hang character, influence, destiny. He is not there as 
lord over God’s heritage. He is not there to have dominion over their faith. He appeals 
to reason, to conscience, and all that we mean by heart and soul. But he does not 
create a gospel or propound some new philosophy — he is to preach (ch. ii. 5, 6) “ one 
God, and~ one Mediator between God and men, the Man Christ Jesus,” and yet Christ 
Jesus the Lord; the God who was “manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen 
of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received ivp into glory ” 
(ch. iii. 16). “ And them that hear thee.” Ours is a solemn relationship ; but it may 
be a sweet and sublime one too. In the far-away land we may greet each other as victors 
in the same war, winners of the same race, companions on the same pilgrimage. Saved 
with the ancient swords stored in the heavenly armoury. Saved, witli the great sea 
behind us and Canaan in possession, with sweeter grapes than those of Eshcol, and more 
'triumphant strains of victory than those of Miriam. I say it may he so ^yith us, and 
with some who have hea7'd and whispered the sacred words to themselves as on the 
last pillow they went home to God. The very sentence, “them that hear thee,”, has 
in it all the pathos of the past, as well as all the realism of the present. The lips that 
speak are only those of man, but the message is the Word of him who “ would have 
all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth ” Is it true of us, 
as we face each other, that we shall see one another again — yea, years to come — and 
tt.at these words may rise up against preacher, and hearers, or both? Is it true that 
waitiug angels will bear back the message, “This and that man [woman, child] was horn 
there ” V The living Church of God is holy ground. Then truly we need no meretricious 
aids to make our ministry pleasant, or to make the Church harmonize with the age. 
Eternity will reverse many of tbe verdicts of time. Much of our judgment now* is 
touched and tarnished with the worldly ideal. The hour is coming when he who said, 
“ Go, . . . and s^peak in the temple ... all the words of this life,” will call us all 
alike into his presence ; and then it will be seen and known before God and the holy 
angels whether we have both saved ourselves and them that heai'd us.— W. M. S. 

Ters. 1 — 5. — Timothy warned. I. Afostasy. “But the Sjurit saith expressly, 
that in later times some shall fall away from the faith,” This was to be properly an 
apostasy, or movement away from Christ from within the Church. Some who were 
]Tofc ssi d believers were to fall away from the faith. They were unworthily to use tbt^ir 
Christian position, Christian enlvhtenment and reputation, against Christ. This was 
to take place in “ later times,” not in the times before the completion of the kingdom oi 
God, but simply in times subsequent to tbe time that then was, not all in one time bur, 
as pointing to more than one anti-Christian development, in times. This was explicitly 
foretold, the prophecy being traced, not to the consciousness of the apostle, but to the 
infiatus of the Spirit. The prophecy had already been made known, but we ^may under- 
stand that it was still already witnessed in the consciousness of the apostle. If the 
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mystery of godliness was operating, there was also, as announced in 2^ Thessalonians, 
already operating the mystery of iniquity. , 

II. How THE APOSTASY WAS TO BE BROUGHT ABOUT. 1. Bource. ‘‘Griving heed 
to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils,” The apostle points to the apostasy as 
having its” origin from beneath. There is the agency of those who are the tools 
of the devil. These are seducing spirits, their object being to lead away from 
Christ. And they are demons, hostile to souls, who give rise to soul-destroying 
doctrinesi This is the quarter from which the apostates are to draw their inspiration 
and their fliith. It has been remarked here how we cannot stand isolated. If we are 
not influenced by the Holy Spirit, we must fall under the power of one or other — 
for they are a plurality, and do not agree unless in their end — of the deceiving spirits. 
If we do not give heed to the doctrine of God our Saviour — one and thorough Iv 
consistent as well as sublime — we must give becd to one or other of the doctrines ef 
devils, many and inconsistent. 2. Instrummiality, “ Through the hypocrisy of men 
that speak lies, branded in liieir own conscience as with a hot iron.” The evil spirits 
are to be thought of as working in and through these heretical teachers. They are 
hidden from our view and from the consciousness of the teachers themselves ; but there 
st erns no reason to doubt that those who pay no heed to the leadings of the Spirit of 
truth lay themselves open to be possessed, in an ordinary way, by one or other of the 
spirits of falsehood whose instruments they become. Tlie heretical teachers are suitably 
described as speakers of lies. They were to give forth as truth what were lies — what 
did not agree with, the nature of things, what did not agree with the nature of God, 
with the facts of human nature, that for which they wore without evidence, and of 
which they had no clear conviction. They were to be like men wearing a mask, laying 
claim to superior sanctity and to show the way to sanctity, but only to conceal their 
own turpitude. For they were to be branded in their own conscience, branded as 
criminals were branded, and branded where the marks of their crimes could not be 
concealed from themselves. 

III. Two POINTS IN THE HERETICAL TEAGHING THAT WAS TO BE THE PRECURSOR OF 
THE APOSTASY. “Forbidding to marry,; and commanding to abstain from meats." 
This asceticism was already appearing in Essenism. The honourable, and even exagge- 
rated, estimate of marriage which was characteristic of the Jew, and of the Pharisee as 
the typical Jew, found no favour with the Essene. Marriage was to him an abomina- 
tion. Those Essenes, who lived together as members of an order, and in whom the 
principles of the sect were carried to their logical cuusequences, eschewed it altogether. 
To secure the continuance of their brotherhood, they adopted children, whom thev 
brought up in the doctrines and practices of the community. There were others, how- 
ever, who took a different view. They accepted marriage as necessary for the jjreserva- 
tion of the race. Yet even with them it seems to have been regarded only as an 
inevitable evil. They fenced it off by stringent rules, demanding a tdiree years’ proba- 
tion, and enjoining various purificatory rites, the conception of marriage as quickening 
and educating the affections, and thus exalting and refining human life, w'as wholly 
foreign to their minds. Woman was a mere instrument of temptation in their eyes, 
deceitful, faithless, selfish, jealous, misled and misleading by her passions. But their 
ascetic tendencies did not stop here. The Pharisee was very careful to observe tin* 
distinction of meats lawful and unlawful, as laid down by the Mosaic code, and even 
rendered those ordinances vexatious by minute definitions of his own. But the Es'^eno 
went far beyond him. He drank no wine, he did not touch animal f(X)d. His meal 
consisted of a piece of bread and a single mess of vegetables. Even this simple iare wa^, 
prepared for him by special officers consecrated for the purpose, that it inight befrci* 
from ail contamination. Nay, so stringent were the rules of the ordiir on this point, 
that, when an Essene was excommunicated, he often died of starvation, being bounti 
by oath not to take food prepared by defiled hands, and thus being reduced to eat thti 
very grass of the field (Lighifoot). In Gnosticism, wdiich came to its full development 
after the apostle’s day, these }>oints had great prominence, being grounded in the ide i 
of matter as being me principle of evil. The same points come out very remarkably 
in Roman Catholicism. The ordinance of marriage, which our Lord honoured, is tlvn,- 
depreciated in a decree of the Council of Trent: “Whosoever shall say that the mar.rit 
state is to J>e preferred to a state of virginity or celibacy, and that it is not better am: 
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more "blessed fo remain in virginity or celibacy than to be joined in marriage, let him 
be accursed.” In the same line superior sanctity, or special merit, is connected with 
abstinence from meats. Thus the prophecy received striking fulfilment. 

I'Y, Eefutation of the secokd point in the heretical teaching. 1. Position 
to which it is oj^posed, “Which God created to be received with thanksgiving by them 
that believe and know the truth.” God has created meats, and he has created them for 
the use of all. At the same time, it is true that the purpose of creation is only fulfilled 
in the case of them that believe and know the truth. They alone can appreciate the 
condition attached to the use of meats, viz. receiving wifcli thanksgiving. “ A brutish 
man knoweth not ; neither doth a fool understand this.” But those that have expe- 
rience of the truth as believers are sensible of their mercies, and give God thanks for 
them. 2. Suhstantiation. (1) Broad principle, “ For every creature of God is good, 
and nothing is to he rejected, if it he received with thanksgiving.” This is one broad 
principle on which practice is to be based. “ And God saw everything that he had 
made, and, behold, it was very good.” We must lay hold — against a false asceticism-— 
of the essential goodness of whatever God has made for food. It may have to be 
refused on the ground of health, on the ground of moral discipline as expressed in 
1 Cor. ix. 27, on the ground of benefit to others as expressed in 1 Cor. viii. 13, But 
apart from such considerations, to which only their due weight must be attached, a 
creature-comfort as good in itself has no unholiness to us, if the condition is fulfilled, 
viz. receiving with thanksgiving. It is a very important consideration, which we must 
not lose sight of in feeling the claims of abstinence, that by our creature-comforts God 
is seeking to make us glad, and to attack us to himself in thankfulness. (2) Elucidation 
of the good creature (f God having no unholiness to us, “ For it is sanctified through 
the Word of God and prayer.” By conversing with God through his Word we rise above 
our own low ideas and aims, and get into the region of his thoughts and purposes. We 
get at the principles which are to regulate us, and the feelings which are to animate us, 
fu our daily life. We thereby connect God with our daily life, and are prepared for 
sitting down to the meals of the day. But we are to connect God more immediately 
with our meals by prayer. We are to ask God, from whom our table mercies come, to 
bless us in the use of them, and to accept our thankfulness for them. Here is a very 
old form of grace before meat : “ Blessed be thou, 0 Lord, who hast fed m<? from my 
youth, who givest food to all flesh. Fill our hearts with joy and gladness, that, having 
always what sufficeth, we may abound unto all good works, in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
through whom be unto thee honour, glory, and power, for ever and ever,” By such 
reasonable acknowledgment of God before our food is it sanctified to us. We can 
partake of It as a holy thing, as that which we have as a covenant privilege. Kothing 
is said about the first point in the heretical teaching. But it can be refuted on mucii 
the same ground. has instituted marriage for our happiness. The end of the 
institution is carried out in the case of them that believe and know the truth, by their 
thanking God for the happiness which is thus ministered to them. The married life 
is made holy by being connected with the Word of God and prayer. — R. P. 

Yers. 6 — 10. — Guidance of Timothy, I. As to tee tHue faith, 1. Pomtivdy, “If 
thou put the brethren in mind of those things, thou shalt be a good minister of Christ 
Jesus, nourished in the words of the faith, and of the good doctrine which thou hast 
followed until now.” The apostle has been referring more immediately to the principles 
of asceticism which were to have their development in subsequent times. That Timothy 
should put the brethren (not excluding holders of office like hiniself) in mind of tin se 
things, was the condition of his being a good minister of Christ Jesus. Whereupon 
Paul takes occasion to give his idea ctf “ the good minister,” under a particular aspect. 
He is one who fcnakes the Divine words his continual nourishment. As there are foods 
which are nutritive for the body, so what is nutritive for the soul is what God says. to 
u% especially about himself and Ms feelings toward us. These Divine words are words 
of faith, or words which require faith for their apprehension. They are also words of 
good doctrine, or words in which instruction is given. It is well that there are infallible 
words for faith, and that we are not left to the unreliable guidance ^ of reason. It is 
upon these that teaching must be founded, If it can be called good. The good ipinister 
is. one who has his own soul nourished in words which he cordially believes, and in 
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which he is well instructed. Paul had been the instructor of TiMu)thy,«ind he testifies 
that ins instructions had hitherto been followed by him. 2. Negatively. “ Bat refuse 
profane and old wives’ fables.” The apostle, we may understand, refers to such doctrines 
of the current philosophy (mystic in its character) as, mingling with Christianity, 
would form what was known as Gnosticism.’ These doctrines, such as that of emna- 
tions (endles- gencrtlogies), were myths, or what had no foundation in reality. They were 
pro'ane, (ir fitted to shock religious feeling. They were also anile, or only tit for 
mindless and credulous old women. Timothy was to resist all tendency to incorporate 
Eastern, mysticism with Christianity. And, when we consider tlie danger that arose to 
the Church from this quarter, we must recognize the wisdom of the apostolic advice. 

II. As TO THE HIGHER GYMNASTIC. "And cxevcise thyself unto godliness.” There 
was a straining in connection with ascetical exercises. Timothy was also to s' rain 
himself, hut in such exercises as prayer and meditation, which leal to godliness, or the 
cherishing of right feelings tow^ard God and the practice that is pleasing to him. 1. 
Bodily gymnastic. " For bodily exercise is profitable for a little.” The apostle appa» 
rently has in his eye such bodily exercise as was associated with asceticism ; but it is as 
separated from asceticism, not as part of asceticism, that ho says it is profitable to a 
small extent. Of asceticism in this century the most notable example is Lacordalre. 
" Once in the convent at Ghalais, after having delivered an affecting sermon on humility, 
he felt irresistibly impelled to follow up precept by example. He came down from the 
pulpit, begged the assembled brethren to treat him with the severity he deserved, and, 
uncovering his shoulders, received from each of them twenty-five strokes.” " The cliapter- 
room of the convent at Flavigny was supnorted by a wooden piillar; he made, of it a 
column of flagellation, to which, after confession, he would cause himself to be hound.” 
" In the ancient church of the Carmelites at Paris, there is a certain crypt or subter- 
ranean chapel, in which, one Good Friday, he raised a cross, and, bound to it with cords, 
remained upon it three hours.” The apostle views asceticism in respect of bodily 
exercise. For, although it may not always exalt it into a religion, yet it lays great 
stres>s on it as a means of suppressing the corruption of the heart, of entering int(> 
sympathy with the crucified Saviour, and of making atonement for the sins of men. 
The ap>stle lays hold upon this, and says that it is profitable to a small extent. It is 
profitable the health of the body, for the improvement of its powders, for the obtain, - 
itig of a living. It may even be allowed to have a bearing, not by itself, but in connection 
with right principle, on holy living (1 Cor, ix. 27). 2. The gymmsUo that is universally 
projU'Me. "But godliness is profitable for all things.” The apostle regards it as 
recommended by its p>rofitahleness. "It is that which will exceedingly turn to account, 
and bring in gains unto us exceedingly vast; in comparison whereto all other dcsi.HiH, 
which men with so much care and toil do pursue, are'very unprofitable or detrimental, 
yielding but shadows of profit or bringing real damage to us. Godliness enables a man 
t<.> judge of things in their true nature and proportions, and to fulfil his duties in all his 
relations. It enables him to act uniformly, so that he understands what he is doing, 
and c^m make himself understood. It enables a man to act in his own host interest.” 
" If we mark what preserveth the bod v sound and lusty, what keepeth the mind vigorous 
an<i brisk, what saveth and impruvetli the estate, what u[»holdeili tiie good name, what 
guardeth and graceth a man^s whole life, — it is nothing else luit proceeding in our 
deniHUiour and dealings according to the lamest and wise rules of piety.” It !it>; a man 
for all couditions, ii»akes him humble, gvattefui, and faithful in prosperity, makes a man 
trustful, and full of comfort in adversity. It furnishes us with fit cmjdoymcnt, "tdone 
fasteneth our thoughts, affections, and endeavours upon occupations worthy the digniiy 
of our nature, suiting the excellency of our natural capacities and endowments, tending 
to the perfection and advancement of our reason, to the enriching and ennobling of our 
souls.” It furnishes us with the best friendships, Ifc is said even, " Thou shalt be in 
league wfith the stones of the field, and the beasts of the field ‘shall be at peace with 
thee,” It unites us to good men in holy communion. It makes our friends doubly 
precious to us. (1) Jts profitableness for this life. "Having promise of the life which 
now is.” Godliness has a tendency to promote, a man’s earthly good, in making Mm 
industrious, temperate, prudent. On the other hand, there are respects in which it 
may be fiid to hinder his earthly good. It keeps him. back from that gree^i which 
would. lead him to devote his whole time to worldly business, which would forbid him 
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to work for otkers. Ifc debars him from seeking gain by unworthy means. ^ It may 
call upon him to make liberal contributions from his income for benevolent objects, it 
may bring: him into a position in which his health is injured. It may call upon him to 
give up all bis goods, and even life itself. Yet it is true that it has the promise of this 
i'ife. “ Although God hath "not promised to load the godly man with affluence of worldly 
things; not to put him into a splendid and pompous garb ; not to dispense to him that 
which may serve for pampering the flesh or gratifying wanton fancy; not to exempt 
liim from all the inconveniences to which human nature and the worldly state are sub- 
ject; yet bath he promised to furnish him wdth whatever is needful or convenient for 
him, in due measure and season, the which he doth best understand. His care will imt 
be wanting to feed us and clothe us comfortably, to protect us from evil, to pri<sper our 
good undertakings.” He has promised that, if we seek first the kingdom of God, all 
things that perttun to this life shall be added thereto. With Christ, he has promised 
to give us all things. He has promised that all things will work together for good to 
those that love God. It is the godly who stand in a right relation to this life. They 
put the right value upon it. They regard all that they receive as a gift from God, as 
what they are unworthy of, as what may be taken away from them, as what they ought 
10 be grateful for, as what they are faithfully to use for God. (2) Its projitahhness for 
the life to come. And of that which is to come.” If the godly man has the true 
enjoyment even of this life, to him especially belongs the life to come with its incoin- 
paoibly greater blessings. He has the inheritance uncorruptible, undeflled, never-fiding. 
He has an exceeding, even an eternal, weight of glory. He has the beatific vision of 
God, the satisfaction of awaking with God’s likeness. Formula of confirmation. 
“ Faithful is the saying, and w’orthy of all acceptation.” This calls attention to what 
Isas gone before as deserving of our best consideration. 

III. Hpbbakixg hope. ‘‘For to this end we labour and strive, because we have our 
hope set on the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, specially of them that believe.” 
With a view especially to the promised life to come, the apostle pkiced himself at worldly 
disadvantage. Instead of consulting Ms ease, he toiled. Instead of consulting his 
popularity, he suffered reproach, as the true reading is. Under this he was borne up 
by hop)e, which was set, not on a dead idol which could dd nothing, but on the living 
God who could do all things for him. He who was able to fulfil his premises was also 
disposed. He is designated “ the Saviour of all men.” There is a universality in Ms 
benevolence. He willeth that all should be saved. And what be has performed in 
Christ has been for all men. He has provided satisfaction for the sin of all men. Ho 
has entered into a covenant on behalf of all men. He has procured competeiit aids 
for all men. He has thus made ail men salvaUnles^ capable of salvation, and salmndo.% 
that should be saved, though all men are not in etfecfc saved. ** As he that freely 
offers a rich boon is no less to he accounted a henefactor and liberal, although his 
gift be refused, than if ifc were accepted; as he that opens a prison is to be styled a 
deliverer, although the captive will not go forth; as he that ministers an effectual 
remedy, although the patient will not use it, deserves the honour and thanks due to 
a physician ; so is God, in respect of what he has performed for men and offered to 
them, to be worthily deemed and thankfully acknowledged Saviour, although Tiot all 
men, yea, although not one man, should receive the designed benefit.” Wuile this is 
true, he is the Saviour specially of them that believe. He is our Saviour before we 
believe, but it is when we believe that we realize in our personal experience all that he 
is and has done for us. It is by hoping in him as our Saviour, p> 0 nuliarly, that we are 
borne up under toils and reproaches. — K. F. 

Ters. 11 — 16. — Flrectlom to Timothy. L DiEECTioisr foijxdeb 03sr preckdixg con- 
text, These things command and teach,” What was enjoined on him he was in 
hold up before the community over which be presided at Ephesus. He was to coni inand, 
or hold u]> before them, an authoritative standard of conduct. This w’as to be ciiarac- 
teristically godlhms; not a working on the mere human ground, but a bringing Gnd 
into conneciion with the life, cherishing proper feelings towards him, and observing his 
rules. He was also to teach, or hold up before them, revealed views of truth. While 
laying down faith as the conditioii of salvation, he was not to forget to set fortlt God as 
the Saviour of all men. 
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11. Dihkctiok WITH iiEEi^EiiEKCR TO HIS YOUTH. Lct Tio mail despLse tlij youtli ; 
but be thou an ens unple to them that believe, in word, iu manner of life, 4ii luvcsiii faith, 
in purity,” Timothy was a youth, still living with his parents, when Hiul first took 
liufi as his compaiuon. After the lapse of perhaps fifteen years, he is still re,iiarde<l as 
a young man. We may understand that he was still young tV>r the work entrusted t<» 
i ini; he was young to instruct, and, it might be, to exhort (ch. v, 1) elders (many of 
them old men). A young minister is placed in the same position ; he has to speak to 
men whose experience goes far beyond his* He has in this respiect a difiicnlt j osliion 
to fill, and it becomes him to Ci>nsider well the course he takes, awd, if need he, to take 
counsel of more experienced men in the ministry, so that be shall have thus the gravity 
of years, and shall give none occasion to despise him on account of his youtli. The idea 
of a minister is that he is to be an ensample to them tliat believe, especially to them 
uver whom he is placed. There are five things in ivhich he is to lead the way. The 
first two go together. There is the external life of word. A minister is to have the 
right tone in his private utterances (ivhat seem principally to be referred to as public 
utterances are introduced iu the next verse); he is to be able to direct the minds of 
others away from trifles to important matters. There is also the external life of dm.L 
His actions arc to go along with his words; he is to give direction by the very way in 
which he acts. Word and deed reveal the inner life, tlie motive forces of which arc 
next expressed. There is the motive force of hve. Ho is impelled by love for an unseen 
Havionr, and for souls puirchased by him. There is also the motive force of faitL He 
is impelled by what faith reveals, viz. a blaster to wlioin he is responsible, whose 
honour he is to be careful of, whose reward for faithft.lnrss he is earnestly to covet. 
Thus moved in his inner being, then, as the fifth and last thing, his life is characterized 
hy imrify. He does not receive the contamination of the world, but a pervading holy 
influence from a source above the wmrld. The young minister who seeks to go l>eforo 
his people in these five things is taking the right plan of jilacing himself above being 
tUispised for his youth. 

in. Dieection as to his use of the ScKirTUKES. “Till 1 come, give heel to 
reading, to exhortation, to teaching.” Timothy was not so much a resident minister 
as Paul’s assistant, which involved his rnovmg from place to ] luce. The special 
arrangement by which he presided over the central (Imrch of Epliesus was to continue 
ill fured’ until Paurs arrival, which was expected at no dist.ant date. Meantime he was 
to give his attention to his public duties. There was first of all the reading of the 
i-icriptam. This was carried down from the Jewish synag«)gue, in which the Old 
'festament Scriptures were regularly read. And the Cluhtian Church, in the lifetime 

the apostles, beinis under infallible guidance, we can understm d that parts of the 
New Testament would gradually be introduced into the Ciiristian sanctuary. This 
j ublic reading of the Scriptures served a purpose then beyond whnt it does now. Tliere 
were very few copies of the sacred hooks to be olitained then. ]Mcinbers of Churches 
were, therefore, to a great extent, dependent fc3r their Bible knowledge on what was 
'-ubliciy read. Meetings would require to be I'vctpi. nt, and a large place in those meet- 
ings would require to be given to nu-re rradin •* in order that the people might become 
inmiliar witli the exact language of Scripture. With reading was ass<3ciated erhortatmi 
and teaching. We are to un<lerstand this as bt-iog on the basis of what was read. 
“Scripture is the fountain of all wisdom, from which jastors ought to draw whatever 
; liey bring before tlieir flock ” (Calvin). There was exhortation to duty, or an aiijjeal to 
the feelings, conscience, to influence men to he decided tor Christ, and to keep closely 
by the Law of Clirisu And there was teaching of imth.,ov the opening up of Scripture 
in its facts and principles, to show especially what Christ was and bad effected for them. 
li was possible to combine the hortatory and imtructive, though at. one time attention 
\^onld be directed more to appeah, at another time more to eocpla nations. 

IV. Dieection as to the use of his gift. “Neglect not the gift that is in thee, 
which was given thee by proplK‘cy, with the hiyiiig-on of the hamls of the presbytery.” 
J’here is reference to his ordination, which probably look place years before he was 
assigned bis present work iu Ephesus. At that interesiiug time the ministerial gjft, 
or the power of governing and the power of handling the Word, was imparted to him. 
Not that he was altogether without qualificatioti before; for there were prophecies going 
befufb on l:im, apparently founded on the proof that he was making of himself. But 
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tlaen, in all its anthoritativeness, and in the fulness of the qualification in a special 
influence of the* Spirit, the gift was imparted to him. There w'ere two coexistent cir- 
cumstances %vhich entered into the ordination. The first was extraordinary in its 
nature, viz. prophecy, or any inspired utterance. Apparently it amounted to an 
intimation to the assembled congregation that Timothy was really called, and there 
and then fully endowed. The second concomitant, or circumstance entering into the 
ordinal ion, was the laying-on of the hands of the presbytery. This was ordinary, and 
therefore continues to be connected with ordination, propjhecy being represented by the 
ordination prayer and address. The presbytery then apparently consisted of the elders 
of the particular congregation in connection with which the ordination took place. As 
we learn from the Second Epistle, Paul was associated with them. It is to be noted 
that ruling elders took part in ordaining a teaching elder. The imposition of hands is 
symbolic of the impartation of a gift. "Christ employs those who have been thoniselves 
gifted by him to be the medium of imparting his gift to others. The ministerial gift 
Timothy was not to neglect or to allow to be unused. We have read of fishes inhabiting 
the water of a dark cave that, never needing to use their eyes, eventually, after successive 
generations of them, a modification has been produced in their organism. And there 
not being the need, nature has ceased to make provision for it, the strange spectacle 
being presented of an eyeless race. So, for want of use, j>leading for Christ would become 
a lost gift to him. 

V. Dieectiojt as to his applying himselp. "Be diligent in these things; give 
thyself wholly to them ; that thy progress may be manifest unto all.” Paul had not 
the idea that a communication of the Holy Spirit superseded application. After saying 
that the gift in Timothy was not to lie unused, he now says that he was to be diligent 
in these things, viz. in the duties of his calling, as set down in the thirteenth verse. 
And, in the way of strengthening this, he adds that he was to give himself wholly to 
them. A minister has to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the moaning of 
Scripture, in order that he may open it to others. He has to know how to apply 
Scripture truth to the wants of his people, that he may incite them to right action. 
This he cannot well do along with the demands of a secular business. Pie needs to 
have his whole time to devote to it, and he needs, in the time that he has, to put out 
to purpose his whole strength. Close application will soon tell. His profiting will 
appear in a more skilful handling of the Word, in a more earnest pleading with 'souls. 

VL Recapitulation with enfoecement. "Take heed to thyself, and to thy 
teaching. Continue in these things; for in doing this thou shalt save both thyself and 
them tliat hear thee.” He first recapitulates what was said in ver. 12. " Take heed to 
thyself.” A minister is to take heed to himself, that he is really a subject of saving 
grace, that he is making satisfactory increase in grace, that his conduct does not run 
coufitsr to his teaching. He next recapitulates what is said in ver. 13. " And to thy 
teaching.” A minister is to see that he makes every endeavour to bring out the mean- 
ing the Word of God, and to bring it to bear upon the wants of his hearers. Having 
thus^ recapitulated, he makes it stronger by adding, " Continue in these things,” viz. 
in his private and public exercises. And a minister Is encouraged to do this by the 
consideration that, in doing this, he shall save the souls of them that hear bim. He 
shall reach his end ; and what a felicity to be the means, under God, of saving souls I 
He can only expect to do this by exacting from himself a high standard of living and 
of preaching. And, through this, he shall reach the end of bis own salvation. He has 
to win or lose, as well as his hearers. " And many shall say at that day, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in thy Name ? ” who shall he answered with, " I never knew you ; depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.” He has the same evil heart to contend with. " Sin 
dweileth in us when we have preached never so much against it ; one degree prepareth 
the heart for another, and one sin inolineth the mind to more,” He may expect to be 
more severely tempted than others, as the honcmr of Christ lies more on him than on 
others*— E. % 









EXPOSITIONT. 


CHAPTEB Y. 


Vor. 1 . — ’Exhort for inh'eat, A.Y. ; and 
omitted. Eebmlje not imTrxi^ps); only 
liere in the New Testament for the more 
nsual iiriTiiudco (2 Tim. iv. 2, and fre- 
quently ill the Gospels) or 4K4yx^^ Titna 
i. lo ; ii. ir> ; Eev. iii. 19, and elsewhere. 
In classical Glreek it expresses a sharp casti- 
gation witii words. Compare the “ patruao 
vcrbcra iingtne (Hor., ‘ Od./ iii. xii. 3). It 
answers to the i^atiu Qhjnrrjo. An elder 
(rrpEa^vripif). The context shows that the 
meaning is not a ‘‘ presbytex*,’^ but “an old 
man,” 'I’he precept has relation to Timothy^s 
youth (cli. iv. 12). See the same order in 
respect to the persons to be admonished 
(Titus ii. 1 — 6, where, however, we have the 
forms TTp^cr^vras and TTpetr^^ridas with v4ot,s 
and v€o}r4povs). The direction is an instance 
of that ailmirable propriety of conduct, 
based upon a true charity, which vital 
Christianity produces. A true Christian 
never forgets wliat is duo to otlxers, never 
“ behaves liixnself unseemly.” Exhort (rrapa* 
«dA€z); certainly a nxnch better rendering 
than inirmt in the A.Y. The younger men. 
This and the other accusatives in this and 
the following verse are governed by irapa- 
ndku ; the prohibitive is con- 

fined to the Ttp^tr^vripoi, As brethren. This 
phrase sholvs that Timothy wus still a young 
man himself. Observe, too, how even in 
reproving the sense of love is to be main- 
tained. The members of the Church over 
which he rules are either fathers and 
mothers, or brothers and sisters, or, it may 
be added, as his own children, to the fixithful 
pastor. 

Ver. 2 . — hi for A.V. Purity (kyv^iq.); 

see oh. iv, 12, note. See how jealously the 
apo.stle guanls against any possibility of 
abuse of the fanxiliar interoonrseof a clergy- 
man with the women of his fioek. They are 
his sisters, and ayv^m is to be the constant 
condition of iiis heart and character. 

Ver, 3,— Honour 'Idxe use of the 

verb rifxdu> In the comment on the fourth 
commanduxent in Matt, xv, 4 — 0, whore the 
witiiiioiding of tlxe honour due consists in 
saying, “ It is corban, by whatsotiver thou 
mightest bo profited by me,” and so with- 
hohUng tit© honour due, shows clearly that 
in the notion of Jimiouring is includeii that 
runterial suppoit which their condition as 
widows required. So again in ver, 17 of this 
ehapter, the ‘•‘double honour ” due to elders 
who labour in the Word and doctrine is 
clearly shown by ver. IB to include payment 
for tlieir ^Xiainteiiaiice, This is also borne 
out by the frequent use of rtfdi in the ^exise 


of price ” (Matt. xxvh. 6,9; Acts iv. 34; 
vii. 16; xix. 19; 1 Cor. vi. 20, etc.). The 
passage might, therefore, be }>araph rased, 
•‘Pay due regard to the wants of those 
widows who are widows indeed.” The 
“ honour” here prescribed would be exactly 
the opposite to the “neglect” 
pQwro) complained of by tlio Grecian Jews 
(Actsvi. 1). The same idea is in the Latin 
honorarmnit for a fee. Widows indeed ; he. 
really, as in vers. 5 and 16, desolate and 
alone. We loam from this passage that the 
care of widows by tlxe wdiole Chiii’ch, which 
began at Jerusalem in the very infancy of 
the Church, was continued in the Churches 
planted by St. Paul. "We find tlio same in- 
stitution thougli somewliat dilferent in 
character, in subsequent ages of the Church. 
Widowhood, as Well as virginity, bctmine a 
religious profession, and widows were ad- 
mitted with certain cereniojiies, including 
the placing on their heads a veil consecx’ated 
by the bishop. Deaconesses were very fre- 
quently chosen from the ranks of the widows 
(Bingham, ‘ Antiq.,’ bk. vii. cix. iv,). 

Yer. 4. — Euth for have, A.Y. ; grand'- 
children for nejjheim, A.V, ; towairh their 
own familtj for at home, A.Y. ; this for that, 
A.V. ; acceptable in the sight of for good and 
acceptable before, A.Y. and T.B.* Giraad- 
ohildren 0Kyom; only here iii the New 
Testament, but commoix in tlxe LXN. and in 
classical Greek); descendants, children or 
grandchildren {HB on the other hand, 
in this verse includes grandparents as well 
as parents). In Latin 7ifjpotes, “ deseeud- 
ants ; ” 7io8 'neveux (in Prench), “ our de- 
scendants;” and so the Knglish woid 
“nephews” (derived from nepvs, through 
the French neveu) propcrl y men n s, ami iscotn- 
moniy sf.) used in all old English writers, as 
e.g. in Holiuslied (Riehardsoifs DictionaryX 
“ their nephews, or sons’ sons, which reignod 
in the third place.” Liocke’s phm.se, “a 
nephew by a brother,” seems to slxow the 
transition to the modern use of “ nephew.” 
But as the old meaning of “nephews” is 
now obsolete, it is better to substitute 
“ grandchxlih'en,” as in the E.Y. Let them 
learn. Clearly “ the children or graxidchil- 
dren ” is the* subject. To show piety towards 
(^i/ffeBelv). In tlxe only oilier passage ia 
the New Testament whore this word oeeuis, 
Acts xvii. 23, it has also an accusative of 
the pverson-~“ whom ye worsh ip,” In <;las^cjpl 
<jfi*eek also eycrefiezy riva is used as well as 
eh, or TTsp], or rrphs, npa. Their own family, 
of which the widowed inoth'ir oi grande 
mother formed a part. The force of rk 
“ their own family ” lies in the 

lipiplM aontrast'iritt!. the Iwpg 
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as a wulow lias^ members of her own house 
who are able to support her, the Ohm‘ch 
ought not to be burdened (see ver, 16). To 
requite (a^oij8as aTroStSovat) ; literally, to 
(jim had: the return or exckancje due. 
is only found here in the New Testament, 
but is* not imconnnon in the LXX., and is 
much used in the be^t classical authprs. 
Tho Tpdyouot had nourished and cared for 
them in their cliiklhuod ; they must requite 
that care by honouring and supporting tiiem 
in their edit age. This is aecepDahlc (dn-dSc/f- 
rou) ; only hero in the New Testament or 
LXX., and rarely if ever in classical Greek. 
The same idea is expressed in ch, i. 15, by 
'ftdcrrjs arroSoxv^ d^ws, UJid in 1 Pot, ii, 19, 
20, by Tovro Tvaph ©€<^, “ This 

is acceptable with God.” 

Ver. 5 . — Hath her hope set on for trmteth 
in, A.V. A widow indeed (see ver. 3). 
Desolate ; only here in the New 

Testiunent, rare in Greek versions of Old 
Testament, frequent in cdassical Greek) ; 
literally, left alone, or made solitary, which 
is also the exact meaning of desolate,” 
from solus, alone. A widow with cliildren 
or grandchildren able to support her is not 
altogether desolate. As regards the connect- 
ing 5e, rendered now ” both in the A.V, 
audtheR.V., Bishop Ellicott rightly renders 
it “but.” The apostle is contrasting the 
condition of the vptcos 
God to lof'k to for help, and who passes her 
time in prayer, with that of the widow with 
children and grandchildren. The second 
“but” in ver. 6 is no real objection; the 
widow who “ giveth herself to pleasure ” is 
contrasted in her turn with the devout 
prayerful widow whose conduct has just 
been described. The inference intended to 
be drawn, as Ellicott justly remarks, is that 
the one is eminently tit, and the other 
eminently unfit, to be supported at the com- 
mon charge of the Church. Hath her hope 
set on God (see ch. iv. 10). Supplications 
and prayers (see ch. ii. 1, note). Night and 
day. Pei haps ?>?/ night and hy day would 
express the genitive better (Matt. iL 14; 
Luke xviii, 7), ns iudicatln^ time when^ 
rather than time how long. In Luke ii. 37, 
Anna the proidietess is said to worship 
“ with fastings and supplications night and 
day (vtjtcra ual where the accusa- 

tive conveys rather more the notion of 
vigils prolonged through the night. As 
regards the order of the words, “day and 
night ” or “ night and day,” there seems to 
be BO rule. Bt. Blark always has “night 
and day” (iv. 7; v. 5); Bt. Luke uses 
both (ii. 37 ; xviii. 7 ; Acts ix. 24 ; xx. 
31; xxvi. 7). St, Paul always “night 
and day,” as in thi.s passage (Acts xx. 31; 
1 Thess. ii. 9; iii. 10; 2/rhess* hi. 8; 2 
Tim, L 3). St. John always “day and 


night” (Eev. iv. 8; viL 15; xii 10; siv. 
11; XX. 10). 

Ver. 6. — Giveth herself to for liveth in^ 
A.V. Giveth herself to pleasure (^ enrara- 
A^ 0 *a); only here and Jas, v, 5 (eo-TraTaX??- 
“taken your pleasure,” E.V., “been 
wanton,” A.V.) in the New Testament, but 
found (as well as cnvardX'o and (rre^raAos) in 
Eccdus. xxi. 15, and in Polybhzs (Liddell and 
Bcott). Trench (‘ Synonyms of Now Testa- 
ment/ p. 191) compares and contrasts o-rpjj- 
waw, rpv(pdco, and crvaraAdo), mitl says that 
the latter includes the idea of prodigality. 
The word brings into the strongest possible 
contrast the widow who was like Anna, and 
those whom St. Paul here denounces. Is 
dead while she liveth; or, has died (is dead) 
in her lifdime. She is dead to God, and, as 
Alford suggests, is no longer a living mem- 
ber of the Church of Christ. Compare St. 
Jude’s expression “twice dead” (ver. 12). 
The expression in Rev. iii. 1 is different, 
unless (csicra here can have the same mean- 
ing as dvopa €X€i oTi (jb “ though nominally 
alive as a Christian,” etc. 

Ver. 7. — These things also command for 
and these things gice in charge, A.V. ; iviili- 
otU reproach for hlameless, A.V. These 
things, etc. The apostle had been giving 
Timothy his own instructions coneerning 
widows and theii* maintenance by their own 
relations. He now adds tiie direction that 
he should give these things in charge to the 
Ephesian Church, lest they should be guilty 
and blame^vortln oy acting in hi different 
spirit. He prub.tdy was aware of a disposi- 
tion existing in some qiiarterB to throw fho 
burden of maintaining their widows upon 
the Church. Without reproach (dpeviAri- 
tttol) ; above, ch. iii. 2, note. If they did not 
so they would be liable to the terrible re- 
proach mentioned in ver, 8, that, Cliristians 
as they called themselves, they 'svero in their 
conduct w'orse tluxn unbelievers. 

Ver. 8. — Provideth for provide, A.V.; his 
own household fox for those of his own house, 
A.V. and T.B. ; unbeliever for infidel, A.V. 
Provideth {n-pom^i). Elsowliere in the New 
Testament oiily^in Rom. xii. 17 and 2 Cor. 
viii. 21, where it has an accusative of tho 
thing provided; here, as in classical Greek, 
with a genitive of the person ; frequent in 
the LXX., and still more so in classical 
Greek. The sub.^t^^ntive irpovoiu occurs in 
Acts xxiv, 2 and Rom. xiii. 14. His own 
household ; because in many cases the widow 
would bo actually living in the house of her 
child or grandchild. But even if she were 
not, dlial duty would prompt a proper pro- 
vision for her wants He hath denied the 
faith; viz. hy repudiating those duties which 
the Christian faith reqiiii od of him (see Eph, 
Vi. 1—3). ^ 

Ver. 9. — Let none he enrolled m &> widovs 
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for let not a wkhio he taken into the number t 
A.V. Let none be enrolled, ete. The 
proper translation seems certainly to be 
(Ellicott, Alford, Huther, etc.), let a woman 
be enrolled as a widow not under sixty years 
old; !.e. predicate, not the sub- 

ject. It follows that the word widow” 
here is^used in a slightly different sense 
from that in the preceding verses, viz. in 
the technical sense of one belonging to the 
order of tvidowSy of which it appears from 
the word KaraKeyicdca there was a regular 
roll kept in the CTinroh. Wo do not know 
enough of the Church institutions of the 
apostolic age to enable us to say positively 
what their status or their functions were, 
but doubtless they were the germ from 
which the later development (of which see 
Bingham, bk. vii. ch. iv.) took its rise. Wo 
may gather, however, from the passage before 
us that their lives were specially consecrated 
to the service of God and the Oimrch ; that 
they were expected to he instant and con- 
stant in prayer, and to devote themselves to 
works of cliarity ; that the apostle did not 
approve of their marrying again after their 
having embraced this life of widowhood, and 
therefore would have none enrolled under 
sixty years of age ; and generally that, once 
on tlie roll, they would continue there for 
their life. Enrolled aXeyiaeco) ; only here 
in the New Testament or (in this sense) in 
the LXX. ; but it is the regular classical 
word for enrolling, enlisting, soldiers, etc. 
Hence our word “catalogue.” In like 
manner, in the times of the Empress Helena, 
the virgins of the Church are described as 
h.vay^ypaiifji4va.s iv rrjs e/c/cAijcrtas Kau6vi 
(Socr., i. 37), “registered in the Churches 
register,” or list of virgins. Ifnder three 
score years old. A similar rule was laid down 
in several early canons, which forbade the 
veiling of virgins before the age of forty. This 
care to prevent women from being entangled 
by vows or engagements which they had 
not well considered, or of which they did 
not know the full force, is in striking con- 
trast with the system which allows young 
girls to make irrevocable vows. The par- 
ticiple yeyowTa, “being” belongs to this 
clause (not as in the A.V. to the following 
one), as Alford clearly shows, and as the 
E.V. also indicates, by putting having been 
in italics; though it does not translate 
yeyovvta in this clause, unless possibly the 
word “old” is considered as representing 
yeyovvTa, It should be, Let none he en- 
rolled as widows, being under sixty years of 
age. The wife of one man; see above, 
ch. iii. 2, the similar phrase, “ the husband 
of one wife” (which likewise stands without 
any participle), and the note there. To 
which may be added that it is hardly con- 
ceiv^Ie that St. Paul should within the 
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compass of a few verses (sse ver. 14) recom- 
mend the marriage of young widows, and 
yet make the fact of a second marriage an 
absolute bar to a woman being enrolled 
among the Church widows. 

Ver, 10,— BaiJb for have, A-V. (five times) ; 
used hospitality to for lodged, A.V. Well 
reported of (fiaprvpovpiuT} ; see ch. iii. 7 and 
note). This use is frequent in tho Epistle 
to the Hebrews (vii. 8 ; xi. 2, 4, 5, 3G), also 
in 3 John 6, 12. Good works (ipyois KaXois), 
The phrase occurs frequently in the pastoral 
Epistles, both in the singular and in the 
plural (ch. ii. 10; iii. 1; in this verse; 
ver. 25 ; vi. 18 ; 2 Tim. ii. 21 ; iii. 17 ; Titus 
i. 16 ; ii. 7, 14 ; iii. 1, 8, 14). Our Lord had 
first used the phrase, and taught how “ good 
works ” were to be the distinctive marks of 
his disciples (Matt. v. 16), as they were 
evidences of his own mission (John x. 32, 
33). It denotes all kinds of good actions m 
distinguished from senthnents. Love, e.g, is 
not a good ivorh. Feeding tho hungry and 
clothing the naked and visiting the sick 
are good works (see Matt. xxv. 35, etc.). 
Brought up childreu {ir€KvoTp6<frno’€v)i only 
here in the Now Testament or LXX., but 
found, as well as rmrorpo^La, in Aristotle. 
The word must mean “ brought up childreu 
of her own,” because t4kvov does not mean 
“ a child ” with reference to its age, but “ a 
child” with reference to its parent who 
bare it. The only apparent exception in 
Holy Scripture is 1 Thess. ii. 7, where 
the nurse’s alumni are called “her own 
children,” but obviously this is no real 
exception. The classical usage is tho same. 
We must, therefore, understand the apostle 
here to mean “if she hath brought up her 
children well and carefully, and been a good 
mother to them.” Tho precept corresponds 
to that laid down for an iviaKoros in oh. iii. 
4. Possibly, as Grotius suggests, a contrast 
may be intended with the conduct of some 
heathen mothers, who, if they were very 
poor, exposed their children. Used hospi- 
tality to (^i^evoUx-iiar^v); only here in the 
New Testament or LXX., but, as well as 
^evod^Kos and levoSox^a, not uncommon in 
classical Greek. The common form in the 
New Testament is ^eviCeiv, (F<^r the in- 
culcation of hospitality, see ch. iii. 2, note, 
and 3 John 5.) Washed the saints’ feet (see 
John xiii. 5 — 8; and comp. Luke vii 44, 
where the omission to provide water to 
wash the feet of a guest is reprobated as 
inhospitable). The saints (Eom. xii. 13). 
Hath relieved (iur^pK^a-ev); only here and 
twice in ver. 16 in the New Testament, and 
in 1 Blaco. viii. 26 and xi. 35 ; but common 
in classical Greek. The afflicted (roTs 
0XtJSojuivois) ; used of any kind of trouble 
or afflictions (BAlxpis) ; compare, for the pre- 
eept, Eom.‘*xiii, IS. Bmgfeutly tiHowid 
H 
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(i^ 7 }fcQ\o 6 e 7 }(r€; cerap. 1 Pet. il 21). The I 
idea is somewhat similar to that of press;- | 
ing oil toward the goal,*’ in Phil. iii. H ; 
(see also vor. 12, where Stdiica} is rendered in ! 
A.’V^, I follow after ”). Hood work. Here 
Ip 7 ft> ayaO(p^ as in Acts ix, 3(5 ; Eora. ii. 7, ; 
lOj'xiiL S; 2 Cor. ix. 8; Kpli. ii. 10; and 
frequently in the pastoral Epistles (cb. ii, 
10 ). 

Yer. 11. — Younger for ihe younger, A,V, ; 
waxed for begun to wax, A.V. ; desire to for 
ivill, A.V, Kefnse. Note the wisdom of 
Paul, who will not have the young widows 
admitted into the roll of Church widows, 
lost, after ihe first grief for the loss of their 
Imsbands has subsided, they should change 
their minds, and wish to return to the world 
and its pleasures, and so incur the guilt of 
drawing back their hands from the plough. 
Would that the Cliureh had always imitated 
this wisdom and this consideration for the 
young, whether young priests or young 
monks and nuns! Waxed wanton against 
(Karaarpvividffiacri), This word only occurs 
here, but the simple arprividta is found in 
Eev. xviii, 7, 9, and is used by the Greek poets 
of the new comedy in the sense of rpv(pav, to 
be luxurlons (Sehleusiier, ^Lex.’). Trench I 
(‘ Synonyms of New Testament ’), comparing ' 
this word with rpvcpdj/ and (r-Karakav, ascribes i 
to it the sense of petulance” from fulness, 
like the state of Jesinnun, wdio waxed fat 
and kicked (Deut. xxxii. 15) ; and so Liddell 
and Scott give the sense of “to be over- 
strong,” The sense, therefore, is that these 
young widows, in the wantonness and un- 
subdued worhilinessof their heart.s, reject the 
yoke of Oiirist,and kick agaiubt the widow’s 
life of prayer and supplication day and night. 
And so they return to tho worhl and its 
pleasures, which they had renounced. 

Ver. ik — Condemnation for damnation, 
A.V. ; rejected for cast off, A.V. Condemna- 
tion ; KpljLLa, variously translated in the A.V, 
“damnation,” “condemnation,” and “judg- 
ment.” The word means a “judgment,” 
“decision” or “sentence.” but generally an 
adverse sentence, a “condemnation.” And 
this is the meaning of the English word 
“damnation,” whieli has only recently 
acquired the signification of “eternal dam- 
mtioa ” Eejected (i)04T^mp) ; literally, have 
'set aside, or dhplaced, and hence disregarded, 
an oath, treaty, promise, or tiio like. In the*. 
A.V. variously rendered “ reject,” “ despise,” 

“ bring to nothing,” “ frustrate ” “ dis- 
annul, “cast oE” The which tlieste 
widows brought upon themselves was that, 
^hertas they had devoted themselves to a 
life of praCor and special servi^ of tlie 
OhBrch, they had now set aside tliis theh 
fr$.t faitih and retun|od the 
|>leaaures and avocations of thejvprlii. , 

Ver. 13, — to be for to be,A.V,i going 


for wanderpig, A.V. Also seems unnecessary, 
as “wdthal” boems to repre.-eut aua tea}. 
Iiearn to be idle (apyal fiapBuPovo-iv). This 
is a construciion which lias similar 
passage in (ireek to support it, except oue 
very doubtful one in Plato, Milidliiidenius* 
(voi. iv. p. 105, Bekkefs edit.). But the 
other constructions proposed, viz,^ to con- 
strue fxavdivovai, “they are inquisitive, or, 
curious,” as Grotiiis and substantially Bcii- 
gel ; or to take 'jrepie/jxcjuercw after /.tai^Bdpovfft, 
“they learn to go about” (Yiilgnle, I>e 
Weite, etc.), cannot be justified by examples 
either, as plolvBolvsiv has always either an 
accusative case or an infinitive mood after it, 
unless it is used in qiiitoadifiereiit senso, as 
in the passage from Herod., iii. 1, quoted by 
Alford: AiaBeBXrja^POi . . , ov **Yo\i 

are slandered without being aware of it.” 
In this difiiculty it is best to take the sense 
given in the A.V. and the E.V., following 
Chrysostom, etc., and of moderns Winer, 
Ellicott, Alford, etc., which the general turn 
and balance of the sentence favmu’s. Going 
about ( 7 r€ptepxd/jL€vaL) ; comp. Acts xxix. 13, 
where there is the same idea of reyroach in 
the term. It is used in a good sense in 
Heb. xi. 37. Tattlers (jtpKvapoi)i cnly here 
in the New Tesranient, and once only in the 
LXX. (I Mace. V. 10), but common in ciii.ssica I 
Greek. It means “a trilling silly talker.” 
The verb (l>kvap€Ui occurs in 3 dohn 10. Busy- 
bodies (TrepUpyoi); only here and Acts xix 
19 in the New Testamorit or LXX., but 
not unconuuoii in classical Greeiv', in the 
sense in wdiioh it Is used hoic. The verb 
v€pi€pyd(€adac occurs in 2 Tiiess. iii. 11 in 
the same sense, “ meddling with whut does 
not concern you.” 

Ver. l-i-.-^JDesi're for will, A.V. ; widows 
(in italics) for women, A.V. ; rule the house- 
hold for guide the house, A.V. ; for reviling 
for to speak reproach f idly, A.V. Widows. 
As the whole discourse is about widows, it is 
better to sujiply this as the substantive 
understood in p^ct>T4pa$. In ver. 1 1 wt; liave 
vewrepas The dhv whicii pirecedes is 

a further proof that this direction or com- 
mand of tile apnstlu’a springs from wliat he 
had just been Buying about the young 
widows, and therefore that what follows 
relates to them, and not to women geoerally. 
In order to avoid the scandal nieikumed in 
ver. il of tho young widows first dcdicaf.ing 
their widowhood to Christ, and then drawing 
back and marrying, ho directs lliat they 
should follow the natural cour.se arul marry, 
in doing which they would bo blameless. 
Bear children (rmyoyovun^x hero only in 
til© New Testament or LXX.; but remii- 
yaula occurs in ch. ii. 15 (whore ^ce note) 
Bple th^ hopiseliold (*?bfo5€<rvoT€t> ; here only 
ip this sense); act th© part of olKo 34 <t 7 i:Qiyp, 
the mistress ojt 'a family .(JPIut^iroh 
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oLewhere). OlKoZ€cr‘Tr6r'ns frequent in the 
New Testament, and kindrod w^rds are 
nsed in cia 3 .^ical Greek. For reviling (AotSo- 
piai The adversary (o avrLKeip.svos)^ 

the opponent of Christianity, was always 
seeking some occasion to speak reproacli- 
fnlly of Christians and revile them. Any 
raiscondnet on the part of Christian widows 
would giw liim the occasion he was looking 
for. Tliey must he doubly careful, there- 
fore, lest they should bring reproach upoti 
the Name of Christ (comp. Jas. ii. 7 ; 
1 Pet. ii. 12; iv. I, 14, 15). “Aotdoplas 
is added ... to diBovai to 

specify the manner in which the occasion 
would be used ” ( Ellicott). Do not give the 
adversary a starting-point from which he 
may be able to carry out hfs desire to revile 
the peopde of God. 

Ver. lo.-^Alreadij som • are for some are 
alreadijy A.¥. Some. This is generally 
understood of some widows who had already 
given occasion to the adversary to speak 
reproachfully, by turning aside from the 
path of Christian virtue which they laid 
begun to walk in, and following Satan who 
bad beguiled them into the path of vice and 
folly. But the words are capable of another 
meaning, equally arising from the preceding 
verse, viz. that some have already follosved 
ti.e e.Kiunple of Satan, “the accuser of the 
brethren,” and have begun to revile Chris- 
tianity, taking occasion from the conduct of 
some who were called Chrisn'ans. These 
revilers plight bo not unbelieving Jews or 
heatiien, but apostate or hcretieal Jews 
like those of whom the same verb 
TTfirOat) is used in ch. i. 6 and 2 Tim. iv. 4. 
In something of the same spirit St. Paul 
calk'd Ely mils the sorcerer “ a child of the 
devil,” because be sought to turn away 
Sergius Paul ns from tlie fuith, probably by 
speaking evil of Barnabas and Saul. 

Ver. 16. — Woimoi for ma.n or twman, A.V. 
and T.B. ; hath^ovJia-ve^ A.V. ; her for thern^ 
A.Y. ; hurdened for eharged, A.V. If any 
woman, etc So the preponderance of the 
best manuscripts, and the texts of Lachmaun, 
Buttmaun, Tisehendorf, etc. But the T.R. 
is ret lined by Alibrd, Ellicott, ‘ Sj^eaker’s 
Oimmeiiiary/ and others. If the It.V. is 
right, the woman only is mentioned as being 
the perisou who has the management of the 
iioiise. The precept here seems to be an 
extension of that in ver, 4, which relates 
only to chihlren and grandchildren, and to 
be given, moreover, with special -reference 
to Ciiristiau widows who had no believing 
relations to cate for them, and so were neces- 
8 vrily mst upon the Church. Let her relieve 
them as ill ver ID). Widows 

indeed (rah cvrm as iii vers. 2 and 5) 

Ver. 17. — Thom. for ihey^, A.V.; f.n ii&jtph’ 
ing for ^ootrlne^ A.V, The eiders 


repoi)' here in its technical sense of 
“presbyters,” which in tlid iirst age wi'i'o 
the ruling body in every Chuich (sec Acts 
xiv. 26 ; XX. 2, 4, 6, 22), after the analogy 
of the eltlers of the Jews. Buie well ( u 
Ka\6oi TTpoecTTwres). The presbyters or 
elders were the chiefs, rulers, or presi leots, 
of the Church (see ttoiu. xii, 8; 1 Thess. 

V. 12; and above, cli. hi. 4, 5). It seems 
tliat they <Ud not necessarily teach and 
preach, but those who did so, labouring i u 
the Word and teaching, were especially 
worthy of honour. Double honour (sco 
note on ver. 8) means simjily inereasiifl 
honour, not exactly twice as much as some 
one else, or with arithmetical exactnes'?. ^ 
So the word BittAovs is used in Matt, xxiii. 

15 ; Rev. xviii, 6; and by the LXX. in Isa. 
xl. 2 ; Jer. xvi. 18 ; and elsewhere also in 
clas.sical Creek. And so we say, “ twice as 
good,” “ twice as much,” with the same in- 
definite meaning. The Word and teaching. 
The “ Word ” means generally “ the Word of 
God,” as we have “ preach the Word,” 

“ hear the Word,” “ tlie ministry of the 
Word,” “ doers of the Word,” etc. And aB 
though there is no article before here, 
yet, considering the presence of the preposi- 
tion eV, and St. Paul’s less careful use of the 
article in his later Epistles, this absence is 
not sulficient to counterbalance the weight of 
those considerations which lead to the coh- 
clusion tiuit “lab airing in the Word” re- 
fers to the Word of Go<L The alternative 
rendering of “ oral discourse ” or “ in speak- 
ing” seems rather weak. Teaching would 
mean catechetical instruction and similar 
explanatory teaching. Labour (oI fcorrmt^rei^) ; 
a word very freijuently used by St. Paul of 
spiritual labours (Rom. xvi. 6, 12; 1 Cor. 
XV. 10; Gal. iv. li ; Col. i. 29, ete.). 

Ver. 18 — IVhen he for ihat,A,V. ; hire foi” 
reward^ A.Y Thou shait not muzzle, etc. 
This passage, from Deiit. xxv., wliidi is 
quoted and commented upon, in the same 
sense as here, in I Cor. ix. 9, sliows lii.s- 
tinetly that reward was to go with labour. 
Tile ox was not to be hindered from eating 
some portion of the gniin svbich lie was 
treading out. The preacher of tlie gospel 
was to live of the gospel. The labourer is 
worthy of his hire b ipyarris rav 

fiiffBovavrov). In Matt. x. 10 the words are 
the same as here, except that rpo^jjs (hia 
meat) is substituted for toD pardov. But in 
Luke X. 7 the words are identical with 
those here nsed, even to the omission (in the 
B.T.) of the verb ^any. The i-onoliiBion is 
inevitable that the writer of thia Epistle was 
acquainted with anti quoted from St. LnkcN 
Gospel ; and further, that h^e d< emed il,0r at 
least the saying of the Lortl jesus riCo-nk-d 
in it^ to be of cqurd antlnir ty with - / 
yp&pif the Swlpture. If this* Ipfelfe 
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written by St, PauI after bis first imprison- 
ment at Rome, we may feel tolerably cer- 
tain that he was acquainted with the 
Gospel of St Luke, so that there is no 
improbability in his quoting from it. His 
reference to another saying of the Lord 
Jesus in Acts xx. 35 gives additional prob- 
ability to it. The passage in 2 Tim. iv. 18 
seems*/ilso to be a direct reference to the 
LoitFs Player, as contained in the Gospels of 
Bt. htutthew and St. Luke. St Paul does 
not directly call the words tj ypa(pi, only 
treats them as of equal autiiority, which, if 
they were the words of Christ, of course 
they were. 

Yer. It). — Except at the mouth of for hut 
before, A.V. An elder; here clearly^ a 
presbyter, as the context proves, Eeceive 
(irapaSexou) ; give car to, entertain; as in 
Acts xxli. 18, “ They will not receiue thy 
testimony.” Ac the mouth of, etc. There 
is a reference to tiie law in Numb. xxxv. 
30 ; Dent. xix. 15, and elsewhere (to which 
onr Lord also refers, John viii. 17), and St. 
Paul applies the principle of the law to 
Timothy’s dealings with presbyters who 
might be accused of not “ruling well.” 
He was not to encourage dclatores, secret 
accusers and defamers, but if any one had a 
charge to make against a ruler, it was to be 
done m the presence of witnesses with a 
genitive). A doubt arises whether “ the wit- 
nesses ” here spoken of were to be witnesses 
able to suppoit the accusation, or merely 
witnesses in whose presence the accusation 
must be made. The juxtaposition of the 
legal terms KaTnjyopia and iirl papropm 
favours the strict meaning of papri^pauf, 
witnesses able to support the Kary^yopia, 
And, therefore, the direction to Timothy is, 
“ Suffer no man to accuse a presbyter unless 
he is accompanied by two or throe witnesses 
who are ready to back up the accusation.” 
The italic the inouth of, in the R.V., is not 
necessary or indeed justified. There is no 
ellipsis of (rr6p.Ciros, 'E'TtI Bvo % rpSu 
piaprvpmf before two or three witnesses,” 
is good classical Greek. 

Ver. 20. — Eeprove forrehuhe, A.V. ; in the 
sight of for he/orc, A.V. ; the rest for otlierSf 
A.V. ; he in fear for fear, A.V. Beprove ; 
^Keyxe, not as in ver. I (see 

Matt xviii. 15). Tiiierc, the fault being a 
private one, the reproof is to be adminis- 
tered in private. But in the case of the 
sinning presbyter, which is that here in- 
tended, Timothy is to reprove the offender 
** before ail,” that others also may fear, and 
maybe deterred by tiiexr fear from commit- 
ting a like offence. 

Ver. 21. — In the sight of for before, A,V. ; 
Christ Jesus for the Lord Jesus Christ, A.V. 
and T.R . ; prejudice for prffernng one before 
mmther^ A.V. I charge thee, etc. It ‘has 


been well remarked tiiat the solemnity of 
this charge indicates tlie temptation which 
there might be to Timothy to shrink from 
reproving men of weight and infiiicnce — 
“rulers” in the congregation, and “eiders” 
both in age and by oil ice, young as he him- 
self was (ch, iv. 12). Perha])s ho had in 
view some particulor case in the Ephesian 
Church, Charge (diapaprupouat; 'not yrap- 
ayyeKKca,as ch. vL 13); rather, I adjure thee. 
The strict sense of Biapaprvpopai is “ I call 
heaven and earth to witness the truth of 
what I am saying;” and then, by a very 
slight metonymy, “I declare a thing” or 
“I ask a thing,” ^‘as in the presence of 
those witnesses who are either named or 
understood.” H>re tlic wii nesses arc named : 
God, and Christ Ji sus. and the elect angels. 
In 2 Tim. ii. 14 it is “ the Lord ; ” in 2 Tim. 
iv. 1 God and Jesus Cdirist, as also in ch. vi. 
13. In the passages where the word has 
the force of “testifying” (Luke xvi. 18; 
Acts ii. 40 ; x. 42 ; xviii. 5 ; 1 Thess. iv. 6, 
etc.), no witnesses are. named, but great 
solemnity and earnestness are implu d. The 
elect angels. This is the only passage 
where it is predicated of the angels that 
they are elect. But as there is repeated 
mention in Holy Scripture of the fallen 
angels (Matt. xxv. 41; 1 Cor. vi. 3; 2 Fet, 
ii. 4; Jude 6; Rev. xii. 7, 9), the obvious 
interpretation is that Bt. Paul, in this solemn 
adjuration, added the epithet to indicate 
more distinctly the “holy angels” as they 
are frcqinmtly described (^latt^; xxv. 31 ; 
Luke ix. 20, etc.), or “the angels of God” 
or “of heaven” (Malt. xxii. 30; xxiv. 36; 
Luke xii. 8, 9; John i. 51). Fos.sibly the 
mention of Satan in ver. 15. or some of the 
rising Gnottic opinions about angels (Col, 
ii. 18), may have suggested the epithet. 
The reason for the nnusnal addition of “ the 
angels” is more difficult to adduce with 
certainty. But perhaps 2 Tim. iv. 1 gives 
us the clue, w’hero the apostle shows that 
in appealing to Jesus Christ ho has a special 
eye to the great and final judgment. Now, 
in the descriptions of tiio last judgment, 
the angels are constantly spoken of as 
accompanying our Lord (Matt. xvi. 27 ; xxv. 
31; Mark viii. 48; Luke ix. 26; xii, 8, 9; 
2 These, i. 7, etc.). If Bt. Paul, therefore, 
had in his mind the great judgment-day 
when he thus invoked the namiis of God 
and of Christ, he would very naturally also 
make mention of the elect angels. And so 
Bishop Bull, quoted in the * Speaker’s Com- 
mentary.’ Without prejudice (x^pls irpo- 
Kpifiaros); here only in t]<e New Testament, 
and not found in the LXX. or classical 
Greek, though the verb yrpoKpiyca occurs in 
both. Although the English word “pre- 
judice” seems at first sight an aj)t rendering 
of wp 6 i€pL(m 9 it does not really give fhe seas^ 
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so af'ciirately as “preference.” We com- 
luoiily ineau by “prejudice^* a judgment 
foi-mcd prior to exaniination, which prevents 
our JiKlging riglitly or fairly when we come 
to tlie exainmaiiori, which, however, is not 
the iDcimiiig of the Lati ii jprRjudleium. But 
irpo!cpivco means rather “to prefer” a person, 
or thing, to others. And therefore wpoKpip-a 
means “'preference,” or “ partialiJy,” or, as 
tlie A.Y. Isas it, “preferring one before 
another.” The two mea'dngs may be thus 
exprcssu<l. “ Pri julice,” in the English 
use of ihe word, is wh.en a person who has 
to judge a cause upon evidence prejmlges it 
without evidence, aiid so does not give its 
proper weight to the evidence, “Prefer- 
ence ” is wiieii he gives diirerent measure to 
dilterent peisons, aecortling as lie is swayed 
by partialitv, or interest, or favour. "8t. 
Paul eliurges Timothy to measure out 
exactly equal justice io all persons alike. 
By partiality (icara TTpScricKiarti'), Tids also 
is an a7ra| hsyvjjL^pov as far as the New I’es- 
tament is concerned, and is not fouinl in 
the LXX., but is found, ns well as the verb 
‘irpoaKhipw, ill classical Greek. It means 
literally the “inclination” of the scales to 
one side or the other, and hence a “ bias ” 
of the mind to one party or the other. The 
balance of justice in the h-aiids of Timothy 
was to be equal. 

Ver. 22 . — IJmtihj for snddenlfj, A.Y . Lay 
hands, etc. Surely if w-c are guided by St. 
Paul’s own use of the plirase, iir'iQsfrisx^^P^yj 
in the wly two places, in his writings where 
it occurs (eh. iv. 14 and 2 Tim. i. 6), we 
must abide by the ancient interpretation 
of these words, ihtit they mean the laying on 
of hands in ordination. So also in Acts vi. 

0 and xiii. 3, ^rnriuevai xeljoccs is “ to ordain.” 
And the context here requires the same, 
sense. The solemn injunction in the pre- 
ceding verso, io deal impartially in judging 
even the most iidiuential cider, naturally 
suggests the caul ion not to be hasty in 
ordaining any one to be an elder. Great 
care and previous inquiry were neci ssary 
before admitting any man, whatever might 
be Ids pretensions or posdion, to a holy 
oOice. A bishop who, on the spur of the 
moment, wifcli improper haste, slauild ordain 
one who afterwards required reproof as 
au.ctprdvm*^ sinning (vev. 20), would have a 
puiincrship in the man’s sin, and in the evil 
com-equences that tiuweel from it. And then 
it fcdlows, Ecep thyself pure ; i.e. clear and 
guiltless (2 Cor. vii. 11), wliicdi he would 
not be if he -was involved in the sin of the 
guilty elder. Observe that the stress is 
upon “ thyself.'^ 

Ver. 23 , — Be no longer a drinlter of for 
dwdf no longer, A.Y. Be ... a drinker of 
water (vBporcoTii)- here only in the .New 
Tesf^mciit. It is found in some codices of 


the IjXX. in Dan. i. 12, and also in classical 
Greek. We learn from hence the interesting 
fact that Timothy was, in niodc^rn parlance, 
a total abstainer ; and we al.-o letnn that, in 
St. Paul’s judgment, t >tai abstinence was 
not to be adhered to if injiiinhms to the 
health. The epithet, “a littie,” should not 
be overlooked. Was Luke, the beloved 
physician, with St. Paul when he wrote this 
prescidptiou (see 2 Tim. iv. 11)? It is a so. 
interesting to have ibis pass' ng allusion 
to Timothy’s bad healilgaiid tliis instance 
of St. Paul’s th'iughtmi consideration ff>r 
him. Inf rmlties (ao'dirve-tas) ; in the sense (d 
sichief'ses, attacks of illne.ss. 

Ver. 24, — Evident for o}7m heforehawh 
A.Y. ; mift for to, A.Y,; men aho for 7wn. 
A.Y. Some men’s sins, eta ‘St. Paul is 
evidently here reciu riiig to the topic which 
he had been dealing with ever since ver. 17, 
viz. Timothy’s duty as a bishop, to whom 
was entrusted the selection of pcraoiw for 
the oliice of elder, or presbyter, and also the 
maintaining of discipline among his clergy. 
Alford sees the connection of tht3 precept 
about drinking a little wine with what went 
before, and with this twenry-fourth verse, in 
the .supposed circuinstance that Timothy’s 
weak health liad somewhat weakened the 
vigour of his rule; and tirafc the recom- 
mendation to leave off water-drinking was 
given more with a view to the tirmer dis- 
charge of those duties than merely for his 
bodily comfort. This may be so. But there 
is nothing unlike St. Paul’s manner in the 
suppo.sitioii tliat he had done with the sub- 
ject*iii hand at the end of the twenty-second 
verse, and passed on to the friendly hi t 
with regard to Timothy’s health, but then 
subjoinerl the fresh remarks in vers. 24 and 
25, which were an after-lhoiight. Evident 
(7rp<157?Aof) ; only found in the Newv Testa- 
ment, in Hub, vii. 14 besides these two 
verges, and in the apocryphal books of the 
Old Testament. It is common, with the 
kindred iorins, irpudn^liu;, 'irpoh'ik'jicris, etc., 
in classical Greek. It is doiibteil whether 
irpo ill this compound verb has tiie force of 
“beforehand,” as in the A.Y., and not rather 
that of “ before the eyes of all,” and there- 
fore only intensities the meaning of 
But the natural force of rrpo in eomxiosition 
certainly is “before” in point of time; and 
hence in a compouml like Trpo^TjAov wouhi 
mean “evident before itis exmniiied,” which 
of C(iurse is equivalent to “ very evident.” 
St. I^aiiPs meaning, therefore, would be: 
Some men’s sins are notorious, requiring nt) 
careful inquisition in order to fiiul them out ; 
nay, they of themsedves go before — hefoie 
the sinner himself— unto judgment. But 
there are also some whose sins follow afh r 
them. It is not till after close inquiry that 
they are found out. They go up to the 
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j udjjmeBt-aoat apparently innocent, but after 
a while tlieir sins come trooping up to their 
eonilem nation. This enforces the caution, 

Lay hands hastily on no man.” 

Ver. 2o. — In like manner for Uketvise, 
A.Y. ; there are (jood works that are evident 
for the good imrks of some are manifest before^ 
handi A.Y. ; such as for they thaU A,V. 
There are good works, etc. It is much best 
to understand nvoov^ as the A.Y. does, and 
render ilie good works of some, answering to 
TLP&v at a^aprtat ot ver. 24. Such as are 
otherwise — i,e, not manifest beforehand— 


cannot be hid. ‘‘They will be seen and 
recognized some time or other*' (Ellicott). 
Alrbrd seems to catch the true spirit of the 
passage when he says, “The tendency of 
this verse is to warn Timothy against hasty 
condemnation, as the former liad done 
agjiinst hasty approval. Sometimes thou 
wilt iind a man’s good character go before 
him, . . . but where this is not so,' ... be 
not rash to condemn ; thou laayest on ex- 
amination discover there ho any good 
deeds accompanying him; for they , 
cannot be hidden.” 


EOMILETIOS. 

Ters. 1, 2. — Tropriebj. Pi'opriety of conduct in the different relations of life is the 
a])plication of true chanty to the particular circumstances of the case. Charity, while 
in all cases it has the same essence, seeking the real good of the person with whom it 
is dealing, varies its mode of application according to various circumstances. There ivS 
in charity always a consideration of what is due to others, a scrupulous and delicate 
appreciation of "the difference of positions, and. consequent differences of feeling, which 
may be expected, in different persons. In the natural family men do not treat their 
fathers and their children in the same manner. An upper servant does not deal out 
the same measure to his master and to the servants that are under him. There may be 
the same truth and the same charity, but there is a different outward expression of them. 
It is a great and serious mistake to think that impartiality requires an identity of pro- 
ceeding in dealing with different people. A wise charity knows how to discriminate, 
and to avoid the risk of defeating its own ends by wounding the just susceptibilities of 
those with whom it has to do. It is in accordance with this view that St. Paul here 
gives directions to the youthful Timothy how to exercise his episcopal authority over 
the different persons subject to it. The same sharp rebuke that might be suitable for 
a young man would be out of place in the case of an old one. Timothy must not 
forget the respect that is due from a young man to an old one, even while exercising his 
episcopal functions. And so with regard to the elderly women of his flock, he will 
know how to treat tliem with filial respect; and with regard to the young wtmnm, l)e 
will know how to infuse a brotherly spirit into his intercourse with them, avoiding 
every approach to any kind of fiimiliarity inconsistent with that purity of thou.:ht 
which regulates the intercourse between brothers and sisters. Then will charity have 
her perfect work. 

Yers. S — 16 . — Church charities. Ohe of the most difficult problems to solve in any 
well-ordered human society is so to administer charity to the indigent as not to 
encourage indigence which might be avoided — not to injure the character by endeavours 
to benefit the body. It is certain that the expectation of being provided for by others, 
without any efforts of his own, has a tendency to check those exertions by which a man 
may provide for himself. But it is no less certain that there is room in the world for 
the exercise of a wholesome charity, and that to dry up the streams of bmcvolence 
would be as great an injury to the givers as to the receivers. The result is that great care 
and much wisdom are requisite to regulate the administration of all charities on a large 
scale. The early Church, with an instinctive wisdom, directed its chief care to the 
support of widows. Here the main cause of the indigence, at least, -was one which no 
human forethought could prevent-^the death 6f the bread-winner. But even in their 
c^se many prudent cautions were Interpbaed. The widow must have age of not less than 
threescore years, as well as widowhood, to commend her. She must be desolate, with- 
out any relations or frien<k whose natural duty it would be to support her. She must 
have established a good Christian character in the days of her prosperity, and shown 
her love to Christ, and the people of Christ, by works of mercy and pity. Ixp like 
manner all public charities should be administered so as to encourage industi;y and to 
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check idleness; so as to countenance virtue and rebuke vice; so as to prevent the 
unworthy from appropriating the provision that was intended for the worthy and 
unfortunate. In a word, in the administration of charitable funds, charity and wisdom 
must work hand-in-hand. 

Ters. 17 — 25 . — Duties and priviUges of the clergy. The duties ot the clergy are to rule 
and to labour. The privileges of the clergy are honour and pay. The clergy are rulers ; 
not lords and tyrants, not domineering over conscience or deeds, but leaders (fTpoeo-Twrey, 
here ; Heb. xiii. 7), presidents, officers of the great Church army, going before 

them in every hard service and difficult duty, regulating their counsels by wise advice, 
leading their worship, ordering their discipline, taking the lead in the management of 
their common aifairs. And the clergy are labourers. Not drones doing nothing, and 
eating the fruit of other men’s toil, but labouring in the Word and doctrine of Christ, 
Theirs is a double labour ; they labour first to learn, and then they labour to teach 
others what they have learnt themselves. They study the Holy Scriptures, and give 
the Church the benefit of their studies. Nor are their labours light or desultory. It is 
the hard toil (Kovmifres) of mind and body, the continuous toil of a lifetime. These are 
their duties. Their privileges are honour and pay— honour in proportion to their labours 
for the Church and the fruit of those labours; honour due to their spiritual dignity as 
those whom the Holy 0-host has set over the flock of Christ. And with this honour — 
expressed by the title of “ reverend ” prefixed to their names — is also due pay, support 
and maintenance at the Church’s charge. The ox must not be muzzled while he treads 
out the corn for others, nor must the labourer be defrauded of bis hire when bis honest 
work is done. They that preach the gospel are to live of the gospel. The Churches 
which they serve must set their minds free, as far as may be, from worldly cares, by 
providing for their maintenance while they give themselves to the Word of Grod and 
prayer. It is obvious how entirely in accordance with these apostolic sayings is the 
setting apart of endowments for the permanent support of those who are engaged in 
the ministry of the Word, and the feeding of the flock of Christ. The exhortation 
to the bishop to lay hands hastily on no man, and to be impartial in all his dealings, 
follows naturally from the consideration of the duties and the privileges of the prie.sthood. 


HOMILIES BY TABIOTTS AUTHOBS. 

Yers. 1, 2 . — Directions how to treat merribers of the Church according to the distinC’* 
iions of age and sex. I. The conduct of Timotht tdwaud elderly men. “ Reprimand 
not an elderly person, but exhort him as a brother.” The allusion is not to an official 
elder of the Church, but to any ebleriy member of it. 1. Bmh persons might possibly 
he gtiiUy of serious shortemnings, warranting private admonition, if not the exercise of 
discipline. Their conduct would have a worse eflect than that of more youthful 
offenders. 2. Timothy must not use sharpness or severity in dealmg until such personsy 
because he must remember what is becotning on account of bis own youth. He should 
rather use “ entreaty ” on a footing of brotherly equality. H is zeal ought not to interfere 
with the reverence due to age. Let the old be treated with humility and gentleness, 

II. The conduct of 'Jimothy toward younoer men. ‘^Tho younger men as 
brothers.” He may use greater freedom with them, as being on an equality as to age. 
He must not show airs of assumption toward them, but may use more freedom in 
reproving their faults, 

III. Ills CONDUCT TOWARD ELDERLY w^oMEN. “ Eld<Tly women as mothers.” He 
must show them due defeience and respect. If they should err on any point, they 
’ must be entreated with all tenderness, as children entreat their mothers. 

lY, His CONDUCT TOWARD THE YOUNGER WOMEN. ** The youDgei* as sistets, with all 
purity.” There must be, on the one hand, the freedom of a brother with sisters; but, 
on the other hand, a marked circumspection so as to avoid all ground of suspicion or 
scandal. — T. C. ’ ; ; ' 

Yers. Directions with regard to widows. The gosjrel provides for the helpless*. 

L The claims of widows. 1# Tkme vmr$ e^mdufSg rwgni^d Old 
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iimes. The fatherless and the widow were commeuded to the s]!ecial care of the 
Israelites. The garments of v/idows were never to he taken in pledge. The man was 
cursed who perve'ia ed the jud nnent of the widow. The widow was never to be afflicted 
or made a prey (Deut. xvi. 11; xxvii. 19; Jer. vii. 6; Isa. x, 2). 2. The claims of 
uudoivs were officially recognized in New Testament times. The order of deaconship 
aroc;o out of tlie necessity of widows (xlcts vi. 1 — 7). 

IL The biffkuekt classes of widows ie the Cifjbch. Honour widows that are 
widows indeed.’^ There are three classes of widows referred to by the apostle. 1* 
Tucre are ttidoics who are not only deeply religious, hut guile destitufe. She who is a 
widow indeed is desolate, has Kset her hope iu God, and abides in siipi'dications and 
prayers night and day.” (1) There are widows without husband, without children 
or grandchildren, and without means of living. They have no friends to cheer the 
loneliness or relieve the necessities of their wuMo’wed life. (2) They are deeply religious 
and trustful. “ She has set her hope in God,” who is the Husband of the widow ; and is 
constant in prayers like xinna the prophetess, to that God who gives her a daily supply 
of comforts, and cheers her in her solitude. 2. Tlwre are widows ivJto are not so 
dehiitute, for they have children and grandchildren to provide for their W'ants. 
There are widows who are fond of gaiety and phamre, and destitute of religion, “ She 
that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” They are dead spiriiually, like those 
who ^‘have a name to live, but are dead” (Rev. iii. 1). *‘If ye live after the flcsb, ye 
shall die” (Rom. viii. 13). This class of widows resembled the daughters of Sodom 
(Ezek. xvi. 49). There was in their case the union of soul and body, but no quickening 
principle of spiritual life. They savour the things that be of men rather than the things 
that be of God. 

IIL The duty of the Chubch inbelatioftto'Tiiese diffeee^^t classes of widows. 
1, The Church was not hound to support or assist widows luith children or grande- 
children^ who were therefore to be taught “to show piety at home, and to requite their 
parents.” The Church was not to be burdened with their support. Their relatives 
wei-e not exempt under the gospel from the necessity of providing for them. The 
apostle adds that the discharge of this oft-forgotten duty is “good and acceptable before 
God” (Eph. vi. 2, 3; Mark vii. 10, 11). 2. The Church oumed no ohligation of any 
sort to pdeasuredovtng widows, except to warn them ot the sin, folly, and daF.ger of their 
life. 3. The Clmrcli was to pay due regard to ^*widoius indeed^^ who were destiiute 
cf all resoitrces, “Honour widows that are widows indeed,” The term implies more 
than deference or respect; such widows avere entitled to receive relief from the Christian 
community. It was a loving duty to provide for such sad' hearted, friendless beings. 

IV. The necessity of makixg a rule for toe Ghukch’s guidance. “ These things 
command, that they may be w’ithout reproach.” The injunction wxis necessary for the 
Church’s sake, that it might not neglect its proper duty to this destitute class, and for 
the sake of the various classes of widows and their relatives, who needed to be without 
reproach, as they were supposedly members of the Church. — T. C. 

Ver. 8. — The duty of providing for one’s own household. The growth of the Church 
necessitated a careful regard to th s duty. 

L The duty hisre enjoined. “ If any provides not for his own, and especially for 
those of his own house, he has denied the faith, and is worse than an unbeliever.” 1. 
This passage asserts the obligations thd spring out if family relationship. It points to 
the duty of supporting relatives, and all who live under one roof, who through poverty 
may have become dependent upon us. 2. The gospel does not relax, but rather 
stiengthens, the ties of natnrul hinship. The Essenes would not give relief to their 
relatives without the permission of their teachers, though they might help others in 
need. 

II* The heglect of this duty involves a fbagttoal denial of the faith. 1. It 
is a denial of the faith, not in words, hut in works, for it is a denial of the duty of low, 
which is the practical outcome of faith ; for “ faith worketh by love.” There may have 
been a tendency at E})hcsii§, as In Churches to which. James wrote, to rest content with 
a mere prufesssion of the truth, without tho habit of self-denial, 2, Bzteh condtwt would 
place the Christian professor in a position far below that of the heathen unb^iever, who 
■.,recogni25ed the duty of supporting relatives as one of his best princijjles. It would be a 
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serious dishonour to Christ and the gospel to neglect duties held in highest honour by 
the heathen. The light of the gospel greatly aggravafes the sin of such persons.— T. 0. 

Vers. 9, 10. — Fartmdar directions m io the class of widoim i'om'mended to the Churchs • 
s^mpathj and support These persons are 'variously regarded by commentators as 
simi:)ly destitute widows, or as deaconesses, or as presbyteresses. The most simple and 
natural explanation is that they belonged to the first class, for the directions here given 
apply to what the Cinirch is to do for such widows, not what duty is required of them 
in the Church adn)inistration. 

L Thk ekeolmekt of widows in the almonee’s lIvSt of the Chuech, ‘‘Let none 
he enrolled as a widow under threescore years old.'* 1. The existence of such a list /s 
implied in Acts vL 1, ’^vhere a mm mining is said to have ansen because “ihe widows 
were neglected in the daily ministration.” There are also traces of such a list in ti c 
earlier Christian writers. 2. Such a class would he recruited from the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of life, from the special persecutions that followed the gosjxjl, and perhaps also 
from the separations from polygamous husbands brought about through the influence ot 
Christianity. 

IL The qualifications of widows foe a place in the Ciiuhch’s list. 1, As to 
age, ‘‘Not under threescore years old.’* As this age marks a relatively greater degtee 
of senility in the East than in the West, the widows must be regarded as of the intirm 
class, and therefore as not in any degree able for the active duties of life. This one con- 
sideration inclines us to believe that they did not belong to the order of deaconesses or 
presbyteressos. If widows had been enrolled at a much earlier age, they must have 
become a serious burden for a great length of time upon the Church’s liberality. There- 
fore young widows were not to be enrolled at all. ‘1 As to her previous married life. 
“The wife of one man.” (1) This docs not meim that she should not have been twice 
married, because («) the apostle counsels the younger women to marry again (ver, 14), 
and sanctions second marriages (Eora. uii. 1); (h) because the ascetic idea of married 
life, which some would associate with widows holding a certain ecclesiastical rank, 
received no sanction from the apostle, (2) It does not mean that she should not have 
bad several husbands at one time, for polyandry was quite iinusuah (3) It signifies 
that she sSould never have stood related but to one living husband ; not divorced from 
one husband and then married to another — a chaste and faithful spouse, true to her 
marriage vow. 3. As to her reputation for good %oorhs. “ Well rejx)rted of in respect 
to good works.” There must not only be no evil spokerx of her, but she must have a 
reputation for good works. This repulation covers live facts of goodness. (1) .“If she 
hath brought up children.” This would imply self-sacrifice, sympathy aini ’^eal for 
youthful training. She would train her children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, commanding them like x\brahnin to keep the way of the Lord, from which they 
would not so easily depart in after-life. (2) “ If she hath lodged strangers.” She may 
have seen better days, and had frequent opportunities of showing hospitality to Christian 
travellers moving from place to ffiace. The I'eadiness to 'i\'e]come strangers was most 
characteristic of the early Christians. (3) “If she hath washed the saints’ feet,” in 
token, not only of conventional hospitality, but of deep humility after the highest of all 
examples. (4) “ If she hath relieved the afflicted.” Kot by mere gifts, but by matronly 
sympathy and encouragement, implying the visitation of the distressed in their homc-s, 
(6) “ If she hath diligently followed every good work.” She must not have wearied 
ill well-doing, but have followed that which was good with eagerness, constancy, and 
true fidelity to God and man, — T. 0. 

Vers. 11 — 16. — Directions mth regard to young widows, 1. The youngkb widows 
wins not to be eneolled on the list of tee Choech’s tensionees. “ Youmger ' 
widows decline,” This did not inqdy that destitute widows, however young, would be 
excluded from occasional help from the Church’s funds, but they were not to be made 
a permanent charge upon the resources of the Church. They were young enough to 
labour for their own living, or, as the apostle advised, they might marry a second time, 
and thus obtain a provision for themselves* 

If. TSe' EEAS0N FOK DBCLiNtTO When th0y^shaILw^i.3r 

against Christ, they desire to marry#” '‘1# Thu hnguage does mt 
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so to speaks taken Christ for their Bridegroom^ avid then proved shamelessly unfaithfid 
to their votes. This thought belongs to the ascetic ideas of a later period, as if the 
widows in question had taken the irrevocable engagement of nuns or of other ecclesi- 
astical persons. They might, indeed, have remarried not only without blame, but by the 
direct counsel of the apostle himself. 2. Neither does it imply that they had been untrue 
to the memory of their first husbands. 3. The case supposed is that of some young 
widotvs, tvho had taken their place among others of their luorld- renouncing class in the 
list of the Churches widows^ and had drawn hack into a luxurious^ pleasure-loving habit 
of life. There is no breach of the promise of widowhood either expressed or implied in 
the x>assage, and such a breach could not be inteqireted by itself as equivalent to a 
renunciation of the Christian faith. The case supposed is that of a departure from the 
piroprieties of widowed life, in connection with a Christian profession, which only too 
surely indicated a virtual repudiation of the faith. 4. The judgment that attached to 
their conduct implied this virtual renunciation of faith, ** Having condemnation because 
they set at nought their first faith.” (1) Not their faith to their first husbands ; (2) 
not their vow or pr6mise to remain in widowhood, which might be called their former 
faith, hut not their first faith ; but (3) their simple faith in Christ, when they were 
baptized into his Name and devoted themselves to his service. They set it at nought 
by not walking according to it, their conversation not becoming their profession of it. 
Their condemnation, or, rather, their judgment, is not to be regarded as eternal, because 
it might be removed by a timely repentance. 

HI. The ikjurious and scandalous effects of such a life. “ And withal they 
learn also to he idle, going about from house to house ; and not only idle, but talkers 
and busybodics, speaking things which they ought not.” These young widows, being 
under no necessity to labour for their living — for they were supported by the funds ot 
the Church — used their leisure badly. 1. They were idle, (i) This habit of life is 
forbidden ; for Christians are to be not slothful in business.” (2) It leads to mis- 
directed activity ; for such widows “ wander from house to house,” because they have no 
resources wdtbiii themselves. 2. They become loose talkers, babbling out whatever comes 
into their minds. “ From leisure springs that curiosity which is the mother of garrulity ” 
(Calvin). 3. They become husyhodies, with a perverted activity in the concerns of 
others which implies a neglect of their own. This meddling spirit leads to'^misunder- 
standings and mischiefs of many kinds. 4. They becovae talkers of scandal, speaking 
things which they ought not ” — things which may be false, or, if true, are not to be 
repeated from house to house. — ^T, G. 

Vers.** 14, 15. — Directions to such young loidows. The ease is one for special guidance, 

I. A RETURN TO THE SPHERE OF DOMESTIC DUTIES IS ADVISED BV THE APOSTLE. 

I wish, therefore, that the younger widows marry, bear children, manage the house, 

give no occasion for the adversary to reproach.” 1. There is nothing in this counsel 
to encourage a resort to ascetic life, or an escape from the ordinary obligations of society. 
The over-valuation of ascetic life has been the great means of disparaging and dis- 
couraging the piety of common life. Beligion was made, not for an idle, but for a busy 
world. 2, The return to home-ties would probably break the force of temptations to loose 
living. Idleness would thus be counteracted, as well as the wantonness against Christ 
previously censured. The woman would thus be saved by child-bearing, if she con- 
tinued in faith and holiness with sobriety ” (ch* ii. 15). 3. Mark the variety of her 
nevj relations. First to her husband, then to her children, then to her servants. Bhe is 
to discharge each duty faithfully, so as to avoid the reproach of the adversary. 

II. The reason why such counsel is given. G-ive no occasion for reproach to 

the adversary ; for already some have been turned away after Satan ” 1. The adversary is 
mt necessarily the devil,TLOx any particular Individual, but that collective society around 
the Church which is always watchful for the halting of God’s servants. For good cause 
or bad the reproaches will come, hut they ought not to he justified by the injurious, 
or frivolous, or licentious conduct of professors. 2, Mischief of this sort had already 
accrued to the came of Christ, Some widows had given evidence of the idle, wanton, 
worldly behaviour already condemned, showing a distinct swerve toward the adversary 
of souls and the accuser of the brethren. ‘‘Christ was the true Spouse: Satan the 
Biiduqer.” — ‘ ^ , 
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Ver. 16. — Further direcUom as to the support of widows. There is here a return to 
the subject of private heneficeuce. 

L The duty of Christian women to support their widowed eelativies. If 
any woman that believes hath widows, let support be given to them.’^ The dtusion 
is prohaUy to the yoii'nger widows^ whose future would he very uncertain till, at least, 
they should many. The apostle had already provided for the case of aged widows. It 
was the plain duty of relatives to watch over the welfare of the younger women, who 
might be ^sisters, sisters-in-law, or nieces. The aiX)stle founds the "duty upon the 
principle that the gospel has not superseded, but rather strengthened, the claims of kinjship. 

II. Reasons for the discharge of this private duty. “And let not the Church 
be burdened, that it may relieve those that are widows indeed.” 1. It would harden the 
Church greatly to increase the numherof the yensloners on its generosity, 2. The exercise 
of private heueficence woidd allow a fuller provision to he made for those aged widows 
who were really friendless, homeless, and destitute, — 'T. 0. 

Vers. 17, 18. — Directions respecting the honour due to the elders of the Church 
“ Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honour, especially those 
wdio labour in the Word and doctrine.” 

I. The cI;ASS of persons here referred to. 1. It is evident that the apostle knew 
of no officers in the Church at Fpdwsus hut these elder's, with the deacons. 2. Their 
principal duty was government. It was at least the prominent element in their calling. 
3, The passage suggests that, ivhile all the elders governed, all did not lahour in the Word 
and doctrine. Each Church in that day had its band of elders at its head, but the 
teaching function was not universal, though by-and-by it assumed greater prominence 
and commanded greater distinction and respect. 

IL The honour due to elders. They w^ere to be counted worthy of double honour; 
that is, they were to be libeially provided for by the Church, as a special mode of 
showing respect to their office. 

III. The ground for this injunction. “ For the Scripture saith. Thou shalt not 
muzzle an ox wdiile treading out the corn. And, The labourer is worthy of his hire.” 
These two sayings, one contained in Scripture (Deut, xxv. 4), the other a proverbial 
saying used by our Lord himself (Luke x. 7), affords an argument for the support of 
Christian labourers. 1. IMs shows that both the Lniu and the gospel sanction the dm 
support of the ministry, 2. It shows that the ministers s%tpport is a matter of right, 
a 7 id not of compassion on kindness. The animals that laboured had a right to the fruit 
of their labours. — T. 0. 

Ver, 19. — Directions as to accusations against elders, “ Against an elder receive not 
an accusation, except it be u|Km two or three witnesses.” 

1. Elders may be exposed to such accusations by their very zeal and faith- 
fulness. 1. Their duty being to convince the gainsayers and to reprove the faults of 
men, they would be exposed to the risk of false accusation. Good ministers would 
be oftener accused if their accusers could but find judges willing to receive their charges. 
2. It is the interest of the Church of Christ to maintain the reputation of its ministers 
unchallenged. It involves a sort of scandal for them to be accused at all, even though 
they should afterwards be cleared. 

li. The course recommended in cases op this sort. 1. It diminishes the chances 
of such charges being made, that the testimony of a single malHoiis witness will not 
suffice to have an accusation even formally consideied. 2. It would, he a serious dis~ 
couragement to a good minister for such charges to be entertained upon panial or defec- 
tive evidence. 3. The deference due to the position of a man chosen by the Church as 
its pastor demanded a wise caution in the reception of charges against him. 4. Xet it 
was the duty of Timothy to make cm investigation supported by adequate evidnice. There 
is nothing in the minister's position to exempt him from a just inquiry and its due 
consequences.— - T, C. 

Ver. 20. — The manner of pidilic rehtike. The apostle refers here, not to offending 
elders, bu^ to members of toe Church generally, as we justly infer from the change 
of number. It is the elder in the one casej it Is “ those who sin” in the other. 
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L The PtruLiciTY oe eebuke. "Those that sin rebiihe before all/* 1, Tlie class 
ref erred to consists not of those merely overtaken in a fault (GaL vi. 1), hut^ as the tense 
of the word signifies, persons given to sinning.^ Thus great consideration and caution 
are to be exercised. The casual transgressor might be dealt with privately, and would 
not need further dealing on his exhibiting evidence of repentance. It was to he merely 
rehuhCf not exchmo 7 i from the Church, If the rebuke was unheeded, the ^extreme 
sentence would follow. 8. The rehuke ivas to he fuhlic, (1) The transgression may 
have been very public, to the scandal of religion ; (2) the publicity would involve the 
full disclosure of the sin, and involve shame. 

II The desigh op public bebuke. " la order that the rest also may fear.** Such 
a discipline w^ould have a deterrent xnfiuence upon others. The strictness of the law 
would not be without effects upon conscience. — T. G. 

Ver. 21.-—^ solemn charge to Timothy to he conscieMiously impartial in these cases, 
L The solemnity op the chabge. “ I solemnly charge thee before God, and Jesus 
Christ, and the elect angels.” 1. Timothy^ who is exhorted to faiihf ahiess in judgment^ 
is himself brought face to face with his Lord mid Judge, who will appear along with the 
elect angels as assessors or executors of the Divine commands. (1) God is oniniscient 
and he is righteous, for with him is no respect of persons, and Timothy was a minister 
in the house of God, answerable for his discharge of all ecclesiastical duty, (2) Christ 
is likewise omniscient «as w^ell as righteous, Head of the Church and Judge of the quick 
and the dead, before whose judgment-seat all must stand. (3) " The elect angels/* (a) 
These, who left not their first estate, but have been preserved in their integrity by Christ, 
who is the Head both of angels and of men, are the ministers and attendants of God. 
(&) There is nothing here to warrant the worship of angels, because they are not here 
regarded as judges, but as witnesses; neither are they sworn by nor appealed to by the 
apostle. The heavens and the earth are often summoned as witnesses in the same sense. 
2. This high appeal was designed to elevate tliemindof Timothy above all sinister motives^ 
and sectm Mm against the dangers of a timid compliance with evil. 

II, The substance of the chaboe, “ That thou keep these things without pre- 
judging, doing nothing by partiality/* He refers to the judicial inquiries respecting 
elders and members of the Church. 1. There was to he an absence of prejudice. There 
must be no prejudging a case before it is heard, under the infiuence of pittty feeling. 
Timothy must calmly hearken to the case presented by both sides, and weigh the 
evidence without haste or favour to either side. 2. There was to be an absence of all 
puftialHy, "Doing nothing by partiality/* There must be no leaning to one side 
more trian another. The scales of justice must be held evenly in Church affairs. 
Elders and members were alike to be judged with all fairness. —T. 0. 

Yer. 22 . — A caution against hasty induction of ministers. If such judicial inquiries 
are to be avoided, there ought to be great care in the original appointment of 
ministers. 

L Thebe must be »ue oabe in obdainino bight pebsons to the ministby. " Lay 
hands m no one hastily,” 1. This does not refer to the practice of receiving offenders 
back into the Church by the impositim of the hishoffs hands. No such practice can be 
identified with the apostolic age, or with that immediately succeeding it. 2, It refers, 
as the usage of the pastoral Lpistles suggests, to " the laying on of hands in ordination f 

(1) Saul and Barnabas were thus designated to their missionary tour (Acts xiii. 1). 
Timothy was thus ordained by the hands of the presbytery . It was the solemn recogni- 
tion by the Church of the call which the minister-elect had received from on high. 

(2) Timothy was to guard against the possibility of rash appointments to the ministry 
by a due inquiry beforehand into the spiritual character and pastoral qualifications of 
the candidates for office. The glory of God, the salvation of man, the honour of religion, 
were all involved in such appointments. 

II The seeious consequihoes of slackness in tee »ischabge of such a bott. 
" Neither participate in other men’s sins/’ Timothy would adopt the sins he over*' 
locked” if he did not rightly distinguish between the worthy and the unworthy. 

III. The necessity of febfeot pubity on Timothy’s own pabt. " Keep thyself 
, pure/* He must he pure who k called to judge others. There must be noif shadow of 
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evil attaching to his character or conduct. Any impurity of cliaracter would utterly 
destroy his influence, and silence his rebukes of others. — ^T. 0* 

Ver. 23. — Direction to Timothy to he careful of his health No longer drink water, 
but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thy frequent ailments.” 

I, The apostle lends no encouragement to an ascetic attitude toward meats 
OB DRINKS. The Essenes abstained altogether from wine, and as there 'was a close con- 
nection^hetween Ephesus and Alexandria, w^here such views were held hy a small section 
of Jews, it is not improbable that such views may have reached Ephesus. There was 
no harm in Timothy abstaining from 'wine, as a protest against excess in. wine, but 
rather something highly pmiiseworthy. It was not througii any deference to Essene 
asceticism, but through such a consideration as is here suggested, that Timothy was an 
habitual water-drinker. 

IL The apostle has exclusive regard to Timothy’s health. The use of wine was 
regarded in its purely medicinal aspect, and not as a mere pleasant beverage. Timothy 
was engaged in a service that demanded the fullest exhibition of all mental and bodily 
hardihood, as well as an iron endurance of disappointment and opposition. Under such 
influences, he would become depressed with effects most prejudicial to his health. 
The counsel shows the deep interest of the apostle in the young evangelist’s comfort 
and welfare. — T. 0. 

Vers. 24, 25. — Mnal directions to Timothy respecting his attitude toward the sim and 
sinful works of men. I. A caution against his being too precipitate in absolving 
MEN FROM CENSURE. The sius of soiiie men are manifest, going before to judgment; 
with some again, they follow after.” The judgment is God’s, without excluding man’s. 
1. One class of sins is public and open. They reach the Judge before the man himself 
who commits them. The sins are notorious. Timothy will have no excuse for absolving 
such persons. 2. Another class of sins is not so manifest Unkno'wn for the time to all 
but the all-seeing eye of God, yet going forward notwithstanding to the final judg- 
ment, where nothing can be hid. The judgment of man may have meanwhile absolvSi 
such a sinner, but the mournful secret comes out after all. 

IL A caution against being too precipitate in his censures. “ In like manner 
also th^ w^orks that are good are manifest, and those that are otherwise cannot be hid.” 
Some are open witnesses, others are secret witnesses; but there can be no effectual 
suppression of their testimony. God will bring works of all kinds into light. But it 
is the duty of Timothy and ministers in general to use due diligence to have the truth 
brought to light respecting such works. Therefore Timothy was not to be rash in 
condemning where hidden worth had not disclosed itself sufficiently to his eye. The 
good tree would by-and-by justify itself by its fruits. — ^T. 0. 

Ver. 1. — Bevermice for age. Rebuke not an elder.” Comprehensive indeed is 
Scripture. Its virtue is no, vague generality, but is definite and distinct. It is this 
which makes the Bible a daily portion. There is ever in it some special counsel and 
comfort. With the cross for a centre, all the precious jewels of truth are set in their 
places around it. For each relationship of life there are separate behests of duty, ami 
he must read in vain who does not feel that it was written for him. With this ligiit 
none need go astray; and if they do, it is because they love the darkness rather than 
the light. 

I. There is to be reverence for age. We are to entreat the elder rather than to 
rebuke them. Scolding is often mistaken for fidelity; and there is a scolding preaching 
which holds up mistake and error to scorn rather than to pity. The Bible reverences 
age. The elder, if he he here, mult have seen and known terrible troubles and fierce 
temptations. His hark has been in many seas. His sword has been almost shivered 
in many fights. His countenance tells of tears and tribulations. He has known defeat 
as well as victory. Rebuke him not. With the soft down of youth on your cheek, 
deal reverently with the grey-headed men. If evil seems to he getting the mastery, 
and the lingering angels are about to leave, entreat age by the memories of the past 
’ and the great hopes of the reward so nigh at hand. 

IIr» There » to be fellowship with youth. Be' a son to the aged, hut h tother 
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to the young. “ And the younger men as brethren ; ” not as a proiid priest sent to rule 
them and to shrive them, but as one who has the passions and the hopes, the dutie« 
and the dangers, of a brother, — W. M. S. 

Ver, 2. — Whai women should he, ‘'The elder women as mothers; the younger as 
sisters, with ail purity.” Full of the power which comes from feminine pity. Full or 
motherly experiences about children. Full of daily care and the diaconate of serving 
the home-tables. Full of a great hfeart-love that would make a root- tree all, as 
a hen that gathereth her chickens under her w'ings. Timothy will yet learn in the 
Church work the value of a mother in Israel. I. Mothers were our first ]}astors, 
2. Mothers loere our earliest examples, " The younger as sisters, with ail purity.” 
Beautiful is the holy grace of purity, and sensitive is the girl-heart to the ioveliuess 
of true virtue ! Put them not into confessionals to suggest sins that they never knew, 
and deprave the nature under the pretence of absolving it. — W. M. S. 

Ver. 3. — Sympathy loith widows. “Honour widows.” Let them have a special 
]>lace in reverent care and common prayer, as they have a lot which is so isolated and 
so hard — a battle so keen and terrible, and as they find that the slender means are so 
soon spent. The lonely hours are full of pictures of the past : as wives they were the 
first to be thought of and provided for — the best was for them, the first place at the 
table and in the heart tvas theirs ; so honour them, for they are sensitive to slight and 
indifference. Let the Church counteract the neglect of the world. 

L The spirit of childbe^t. If they have children, or, as sometimes happens, 
nephews — or sister’s children — who lost their mother in life’s dawn of morning, let them 
show piety at home — the piety of gratitude, the piety of help, the piety of reverence, 
the piety of requital. How large a word “ piety ” is I An ungrateful child, who never 
thinks on a parent’s past self-denial in its education, a parent’s ^vatch fulness in times 
of weakness and sickness, a parent’s interest in its 2 )leasures and counsels as to 
its comiJaniouships, and a parent’s long interest in all that relates to mind and heart, — 
is an impious child. Quick, clever, it may be flattered bj’’ new friends, and favoured 
by fortune with pleasant looks, and yet be selfish, indifierent, and forgetful. 

II. The requital to be givek. Remember, young friends, tliat you have tQ requite 
your parents, not with the patronage of commercial jmyrnent wlien you succeed, but 
witii the requital of the tender inquiry, the watchful love, the jeaiuus service, the 
gracious respect. — ^W. M. B. 

Ver. 4. — What phases Qod, “For that is good and acceptable before Gfod.” He 
looks not merely on the great heroisms of confessors and martyrs, but on the sublime 
simplicities even of a child’s character. 

L Avoid mistakes in child training and teaching. I am one of those who 
think that it is a monstrous mistake to fill their hymns with rich rhapsodies about 
heaven, about wanting to be angels, and about sufierior emotions, when the very 
things next to them are seldom referred to at all. To the hither the son must always 
he a boy, and the daughter to the mother a girl ; so that all manuer, even which is 
high-flown‘and independent, or brusque and irreverent, is painful, and brings tears to 
the hearts of parents. 

IL Remember the religiousness of home-i.ife. “ Piety at homo,” by which is not 
meant precocity of religious opinion, or plentifulness of religious phraseology, but the 
piety of respect, attention, obedience, requital, and reverence. This is “ good and accept- 
able before uod ” — W. M. S. 

Ver. 5. — Desolatmess, “ Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate.” Here tlie 
apostle returns to widows again, showing that he has them very much in his mind. 

I, Desolate. That is the revealing word. “ Desolate,” She may be poor and deso- 
late, or she may be competent and desolate, or she may be rich and desolate — all 
surrounding things making her feel more the loss of that which is not ; ail framing 
“ emptiness ; ” all but reminders of the presence which gave value to them all. 

IL Desolate; for the life-path is and must be trodden alone. The w^^keful 
lours find her alone; the hours when pain and weariness come to her find her alone; 
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for tlie difficult problem of tlioiigbt has none to aid in its solution now — she m alone. 
So desolate; for other fellowships are not /or life; they only help to vary her life. 
Desolate; for none can quite understand her care and grief, and think that she will soon 
put them off with the weeds and crape. — W. M. S. 

Ver. 5 . — Confidence in the Father. ^'Trusteth in God.’* Let Timothy remember 
that ill her case experience has ratified truth. IShe will need no elaborate arguments 
fur the t.j’uth, because — 

I. !She has the evidential pboof within. Did she not in the dark hours fling her 
arms around her Father’s neck; did she not tell him that she would fear want, 
though she felt such change? Did not that trust — simple trust — do her more good 
than all human wmrds, all kindly letters, all change of place and scenii? Others 
wondered at her, rising mp in her poor strength to arrange, to order, to readjust life to 
means and circumstances, to do her best for the little flock that she was shepherdess to 
in the wilderness. 

II. She has the felloivsiiip of prayer. Yes, 0 man of the world, 0 scorner of 
truth, 0 soft-spoken atheist, she prays! Makes the air quiver, you say. Hears the 
echo of her own cry, you say. Bends before an empty throne, say. It may be 
you have never felt to need God as she needs him now. Her n(*ed is an instinct 'and 
an argument; for somehow in this world there is a Divine revealing, call it what you 
like, that satisfies the desire of every living thing. And &he has prayed, and the secret 
of the Lord has been made known ; and that it is no empty experience, is now to be 
proven in this way. 

III. She reveals its power by her perseverance in it. She continneth in prayers 
and supplications night and day.” Then there must be relief, 'd’ho burden must be 
lighter, the load must be easier, the vision must be clearer. None of us continue in 
that which mocks us. The invisible world is as real as the visible oue. We know 
when there is a whisper within us and an arm around us, and so does she. Surely 
you would not rob her of her only wealth— her trust But you cannot. “ Night and 
day,” Mark that. She finds in the night an image of her grief. She finds in the night 
silence. The children, if any, are asleep. She whose tears have watered her couch, whose 
hand has^ reached forth into the empty space, whose every movement would once have 
awakened solicitude, as of pain, or weariness, or sleeplessness, is now alone. But not 
alone ; for the lips move and a great cry goes up : Q God, be not far from me I Listen 
to the voice of my cry, my King and my God. My heart within n e is desolate. Hear 
me out of thy habitation, thou Father of the fiitberless, thou Judge of the widow, I 
mourn in my complaint and make a noise. Oh, when wilt thou come to me?” And God 
does come; and it may help Timothy to know that this gospel which he has to preach 
is a Divine living seed, bearing its harvests in the hearts and homes of the elders anti 
of the widows. We shall see in our next exposition that St. Paul knows that there 
are worldly hearts to whom aftliction brings no gracious fruit; and if there be a sight 
on earth more appalling than another, it is the frivolous widow whose very mounting 
is a pride and a study, who.so manner is that of a pleusure-seekcr, and whoso heart is 
unaftected by the reverences of the memories of love and death. It is very evident 
that the gospel 'which Timothy was to teach and preach was no mere creed, no mere 
perfect ritual or cerenionial, but a religion human and Divine, a religion that anticipates 
the changes and sorrows and dangers of every individual life. This Book is a vmk^ 
mecum. Here we go for all the medicines of relief and hope that our poor lumianiry 
needs. We shall never outgrow" the Book. Its leaves are still for the healing of the 
nations, and It makes life calm, restful, and beautiful. How comes it that tm have 
known the sweetest angels in such guises as these afflictions and hereavenmnts bring ? 
Yet so it is. Where shall we go? Oh, life has many roads; banditti lurk here and 
there, and there are swollen rivers to be forded, and dangerous passes to be entered. 
How shall we go? With this rod and staff we may go anywhere. If we take a fable, 
let it bc5 the ancient sto72e : if you look therein, strange transformatioas take place* — 
you ask me what I see f Now a sword ; now a fountain ; now a sim 2 >le loaf of bread ; 
now a touchstone of evil and of gtjod ; now a rock high above 'the waters; now a piliU 
on a dangerous sea; now a pillar rising on the plain of time; now a harp from wuich 
sweetest music breathes ; now a pillow — simple pillow. Gowper puts aside Ms own 
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‘ Task * and takes God’s Testament; so will we. On tlicsc promises of God we will fall 
asleep.— W. M. S. 

Ver. C. — Death in life, “ But she that liveth in pleasure is dead while she 
Ivctli.” Christianity purifies and harmonizes the whole naturo of maiij and assimi- 
lates wliatever is pure in humanity to the kingdom of Grod. It d(»cs not destroy pure 
oartiily jnys; nay, rather it ]tlants many flowers by the wayside of iiiV. But, 'jdeasuro 
is often 'perverted by man, and in that ago it had become so associited with what was ^ 
Cl arse and carnal, that the very word ‘‘pleasure” became in tlie gospel a synonym ^ 
for sin. We have here death in the midst of life — that liveth in pleasure is dead 
while she liveth — or death and life side by side. 

L Ti-1M XMMOBILITY which CIIARAGTElUJiES THE BEAU BODY rilAB ACTEIUZES TOE BEAD 
SOUL, There is no movement of thought towards God; no hot swift tu do his will; no 
heart that heats in sympathy with his Law^. Instinct is alive ; bat the htigiitmss of 
the eye, and the music of the voice, and the activities of life, are like flowers upon 
graves. 

IL The insensibility of the bead body ctiabacteuizes the dead soul. All 
around there may be signs of outward lib’. As the hidy lies in the churct.yavd, tise 
murmuring river flows by its banks, the birds make their summer music in the trees, 
and men, women, and children stay to rest, and to read the inscriptions on the craves; 
but to all these things the sleepers in the tombs are insensilde. So the dead soul is 
iiisensible to the august realities of religion, to the voice of Gud, and to the visions of 
the gnat day. 

III. The gorbuption of the bead body characterizes the bead soul. This Is the 
dread thought in connection with death, that we must bury it out of sight. When decay 
commences, corruptiou hegius ; and he, who knows all that is in man, tcdls us that out 
of the sepulchre of the unrenewed heart of man come evil desires, murders, and adulteries. 

“ They that sow to the flesh shall of tlie flesh reap corruptioM/^ These as]'ccts of the 
case show us that, as there are graveyards in the crowded cities w’itli all their busy life, 
so in the unrenewed heart of man there is death in the midst of life, — W. M. S. 

Ver. 8 . — Care for the home, “ But if any provide not for his own, and specially for 
tho e of bis own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” The 
gospel does not leave us with any loose iileaa of responsibility. There is often a 
universal sentiment of goodness which finds no particular application. 

I. Man has “ ms own.” He is to care for his own soul He is accountable for his 
own iniluence. He is the fatlier of his own family, and, up to a certain age, his will is 
their law. Ho is to provide for his own ; his thought and skill and care are all to be 
hiid upon the altar of the household. It is sad to see men sometimes flaftered by the 
world, and welcomed to every hearth, who yet leave “ their own” slighted and neglected 
at home. The gospel says that the husband is the head of the wife; and the gospel 
evidently imders'ands the design of God, that man should be the hard worker and 
bread-winner of life. 

II. He has a F'Aith to keep. What is meant here by denying the faith, and being 
worse than an infidel? Surely this, that the faith is meant to make us (.Iirist-like ; 
one with him who pleased not himself, who ministered to others, and who revealed 
to us that great law of love by which every Ciiristian life must bo inspired. The word 
“ infidel ” has often been used to represent mere sceptical unbelief. It really means 
“ wanting in faith;” and the man who, whatever he professes, does not live out- the 
spirit of the pspel {which sanctifies, aWe all things earthly, the marriage life, and 
makes it the Image of the union V»etwixt Christ and his Church), that man is worse 
than an infidel, if by infidel we mean a man who inteiiectualiy has nut accepted the 
Chi'istiau faith. — W. M. B* 

Yer. 13. — The I'myh'dy life, And withal they learn to be idle, wandering about 
from house to house; and not only idle, but tattlers also and busybodies, speaking 
things which they onghthiot.” Indolence is the parent of all sins, because, with evil 
so active in the world, some of its emissaries are sure to be wanting homerooiii in our 
hearts. * . ' 
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I. We may LEARi? TO BE IBLB. There is no life so nndignifiecl as that which is busy 
in trifles, which has learned to enjoy listless honrs. For the wandering tliuught pro- 
duces the wandering life. “Wandering about from house to house;” and, having 
nothing else to build with, too often build aerial structures of untruths and half-truths^ 

II. Kot only idle, but tattlers. The harm that has been worked in this world 
by husybodies cannot be over-estimated. It is easy to send an arrow into the air, but 
not to gather it up again. It is easy to poison the river of good reputation, but 
we cannot re-purify the stream. It is easy to pluck the flower of a good man’s fame, 
but we cannot restore its beauty. “ Speaking things which they ought not.” How 
few really make “I ought” govern their lives! Custom and convenience ind pleasant- 
ness too often constrain our speech. People like to startle others, to give the shock of 
a new sensation, to amuse them, to please them. And, alas 1 it is too h’ue that tattlers 
and husybodies know how to gratify those they visit. St. Paul thinks iii this next 
verse (14) that marriage and care of children and housewifery are good things (which 
the ascetic Homan Church seems not to think), and that women so occupied give none 
occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully. — W. M. S. 

Ver. 24-. — Sms that go lefore. “ Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before 
to judgment ; and some men they follow after.” Primarily, these words refer to the 
ministry. Never act suddenly. . You may be deceived, and lay hands on unfit men, 
damaging the Church and dishonouring God. Manner may deceive. Latent sins may 
slumber beneath specious appearances. Some sins blossom at once, and evil is unveiled. 
At times the poisonous springs send forth their deleterious waters at once. Sometimes 
they are like bidden watercourses flowing beneath the surface soil, and appearing in 
unexpected places. Moral government always exists, but diversity characterizes the 
methods of God, Justice and judgment are the habitation of his throne. Sometimes 
Cain and Ananias are punished at once; the one is outlawed, the other dies. But 
Herod and Pilate waited for a revealing day. Subject — Sins that go before^ Ttiey 
have outriders. As with a trumpet-peal attention is called to their advent. We see 
the evil-doers ; vile in countenance, shambling in gait, dishonoured in mien. These 
sins are revealed. We mark lost delicacy, honour, purity, peace, principle, reputation, 
joyl 

L Tim IS SPECIAL or exceptional, “Some men’s sins.” Do not, in observing 
them, draw an argument for the necessary goodness of others. The openness of some 
judgments does not give, necessarily, fair fame to others. In the most decorous life 
there may be secret sins. The slumbering fire may be in the hold of the stately “ship. 
The hidden vulture may be waiting for the carrion of the soul. Bxit hero there is 
judgment. We look around, we see it. Our newspapers, our neighbourhoods say, 
“Behold the hand of God here.” Faith is departed; hope is blighted; beauty is 
destroyed ; the dark outriders are here. 

IL This is a spectacle to ken. “ They are open beforehand,” and not made mani- 
fest merely in the sense of being sins, but their judgment is with them. P’or there 
are two ideas — you may see a sin to* be a sin, but you need not have its judgment 
open* But the translation here requires that we should understand that the judgment 
is open, as well as the sin. Y"ou see not only men’s corruption, but their misery ; not 
only their guilt, but their shame. A child might see a poison berry, and know that 
it is such ; or see a snake, and he told it has a sting ; but how clear the judgment if, 
under the one tree, a little child lay dead; and beside the serpent a man was struggling 
in throes of agony I 

III. They are open bepoeehanb. That implies they are hints in this world (where 
there is a place for repentance) of troubles yet to come. They do not exhaust judg- 
ment ; they are premonitions of it. The light of mercy plays all around even the paths 
of Judgment here; for the Saviour of men is able to dediver from every ]‘rhoB-] muse. 
The beforehand judgment may be a merciful thing, but let no man deal lightly with 
it. The gathering clouds presage the fury of the storm; the pattering dro].>6 herald the 
hail and rain; the reddening light of the volcano tells of the desolating lava. “tiome 
men’s sins are open beforehand.” — W. M* S. 

Y^r. 24.— that follow affei\ “Borne men they follow after,” Ilere is a wealed 
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fact with DO comment upon it, but it is very terrible. A smooth comfortable life, and 
yet a life of respectable sin! No blame, no opprobrium, no ostracism from society. 
Men deceiv-e themselves. They go into the streets of their Kineveli, but no prophet 
reproves them. The waters are rising, but no Noah warns them ; ail is placid and full 
of repo.se* 

I. 1'he cojra-ECTioN BETWEEiT A MAJt AND iiTS SINS. ** And somc me7i they follow 
after.*’ Our sins are like us; they reflect our faces; they arc mirrors which will one 
day show us ourselves; they follow after us by a moral individuality; they will each 
fly to their own centre. Our sins are not resolvable into some generic whole as the sin 
of man. The blight in the summer-time is not so disastrous in defecing beauty, the 
locusts of the East are not so devasting in their all-devouring flight, as are our troops 
of sins. follow after us, and blight our immortality, 

IL The connection between shame and sin. They follow after.” Tliat is the 
reason we are not ashamed of them. Shame for sin is not sorrow for sin. The Hindoo 
is only ashamed when he is discovered. That is not grief at sin : it is horror at being 
found out. Sins that follow after are not much thought about. The world has given 
us carte blanche if we preserve our position in society. What men shrink from is 
exposure and shame. If all sins were revealed, who could bear it? If the earth were 
a moral mirror, who could walk upon it? But detection surely comes in God’s way — 
in God’s great day when he shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ. — W. M, S. 

Yers. 1-— 16. — Beating with certain claftses in the Church, I, Behaviour of Timothy 
TOWARD THE ELDER AND YOUNOEE ChuRCH MEMBERS OF BOTH SEXES. Rebuke not an 
elder, but exhort him as a father; the younpr men as brethren: the elder women as 
mothers; the younger as sisters, in all purity.” A minister has to deal with people 
differing in age and sex. If he is a young minister like Timothy, he has a ditTieult part 
to act. It may happen that one who is very much his elder "is guilty of an offence. 
How is he to conduct himself toward him ? He is not to rebuke him sharply, as the 
word means, being different from what is employed in 2 Tim. iv. 2, where authority is 
given to rebuke- Along with the authority that belongs to his office, there is to be 
such respect as is due by a child to a father. Entreaty will therefore not be separated 
from the presentation of duty. If it is younger men that offend, there is not^to be 
wanting the respect that is due to brethren. If it is the elder women who are faulty, 
they are to be addressed as mothers. “ Plead with your mother, plead” (Hos. ii. 2). 
If it is the younger women who have to be dealt with, there is to be sisterly regard, 
without the slightest departure from propriety. 

IL The Church roll op ■widows. “ Honour widows that are widows indeed.” The 
honour requires to bo restricted, to harmonise with the definition of them that are 
widows indeed. It comes to be their being placed (ver. 9) on the special roll of Church 
widows. Let the honour not be lowered by being loo widely extended; let it be con- 
fined to them that are really deserving. 1 . Exclmion of those who have claims on 
children or graiidchildren, -'‘But if any mdo^ hath children or grandchildren, let 
them learn first to show piety towards their own family, and to requite their parents: 
for this is acceptable in the sight of God.” The Church is not to be charged with the 
care of widows who have children or grandchildren able to care for them. Upon them 
the duty falls, before falling upon the Church. This is only how a sacred regard for 
parents should show itself. It is a duty founded on natural jusrice, viz. requital for 
services rendered to them by parents. And it cannot but be pleasing to God, who has 
laid the foundations of it in nature, and who is represented by the parents, so that what 
is rendered to them is regarded as rendered to him. 2. Qualification of being desolate, 
*‘Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate.” The widow indeed is defined as 
desolate or left alone, who, needing to bo cared for, has none of her own to care for 
her. (1) Betigion of her position, “Hath her hope set on God, and continueth in 
supplication and prayers night and day.” Having no expectation from any earthly 
helper, she hath her hope set on God, le, primarily for earthly blessings that she needs. 
She is also by her destitution led to dwell more u[ion the future than upon the present. 
She is also by her loneliness led to be much with God. She addresses God in connec- 
tion with her own requirements, but she df»es not forget the requirements of others# for 
;her pmyers extend Irom day into the night, from night into the day. Thus is her 
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position made belpfnl to her religious life. (2) Irreh'ghn of a desolaf^e -position, But 
she that givcth herself to pleasure is dead while she liveth.” lii the abse.-ce of cliildren, 
or grandchildren that can care for her, the tein|>tation is, where a woman has nt>t a 
lawful way of making a living, to seek a living By giving herself up to nula^xful 
pleasure. Such a one necessarily loses any Christian sUtns that she ha l entitling her 
to be cared for by the Church. It can be said of lu r more ra dically, that she makes a 
contradiction of her life. While living, sho is making of hers(‘lf moral rottenness. AvS 
in this^tate she is a fit object for Christian sympathy. And, if she comes to see herself 
to bo in this state, there is hope for her from liim who hath said, “ Him that couioth 
unto me, I will in no wise cast out.” But that is tlie true reading of her state upon 
which all effort after her salvation must proceed, “ She is dead while site liveth.” Reason 
for insisting on the qualificaiion, “These things? also command, that they may be 
without reproach.’^ The recpiirement was to be laid authoritatively upon the Chm-ch, 
in the interest of the widows themselves. There was their character as a c/«ss’ to be 
protected. Let none be admitted into their number who were not fit subjects for 
Church support. General principle hy which this case is ruled, “But if any provideth 
not for his own, and specially his own hoiisehuid, he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an unbeliever.” The law for the believer is that he is to provide, more widely, 
for his own and, less widely, for those who belong to the family. He who does not 
observe this is virtually unchurching himself, lie is falling below the unbeliever, who 
is taught by nature, or by his religion which is wrong on so many points, to do as 
much. With regard to caring for parents, Plutarch says that all men, though some 
may think otherwise, say that n«ature and the law of nature requires that parents should 
have the highest honour next the gods ; that men can do nothing more acceptable to 
the gods than by readily heaj)iiig favours upon tlioir ])arents ; and that notliing is a 
greater evidence of atheism or impiety than to despise them. On the other hand, there 
is a clear obligation also founded in nature for parents to provide for their children 
while they are in a state of dependence*. This obligation is violated by the man who 
spends on his own lusts what should be spent on his family. 3. Qualificatkm of age, 

“ Let none be enrolled as a widow under threescore years old.^^ In accord mce with 
wlmt has gone before, we are to think of a roll of widows supported by the Church, for 
which the minimum requirement of age is here laid down as sixty. 4. Qualification 
of regularity of marriage, “ Having been the wife of one man.” It is difficuft to see 
how such second marriage as is sanctioned in ver. 14 should exclude from the roll. It 
is better, therefore, to think of some irregularity, such as unlawful divorce from a first 
husband. 5. Qualification of servictahhness, “Well reported of for good works; if 
she hath brought up children, if she hath used hospitality to strangers, if she hath " 
washed the saints’ feet, if she hath relieved the afflicted, if she hath (Mligently followed 
every good work,” Some of the works are mentioned fur which she is to be well re[)orted 
of. First, what she has done for children^ either her own or orplians'. To bring up 
children well implies great self-denial and power of manageineiu, and is to do a great 
service to the Church, Secondly, what^sho has done for strangers. Wo are to think of 
their being entertained for the Olmrclu If 'they were not Cbristians, they would be 
sent away with a good impression of Christianity. Thirdly, what she has done for the 
saints. The washing of the feet is common in the East. We need not wonder at 
stress being laid on her performing a humble service. Humble services are to be per- 
formed toward the members of the Christian circle, for the sike (T Christ and after the 
example of Christ. Fourthly, what she has done for the afjlictedy or hard pre,ssed in 
any way. We are to think of relief being afforded by a visit of sympathy, a word of 
encouragement, the undertaking of work as well as the bestowal of charity. It is added 
generally, “If she hath diligently followed every good work.” It is evlilent that one 
who had been so serviceable to the Church wouhi, in case of her destitution, have a 
claim to be supported by the Church. It can easily be seen, too, how, with such qualifi- 
cations, she wt»uld be expected, in lieu of the support rendered to her, to render such 
service to the Church as was in her power. Thus the roll of Church widows would have 
the honourable character of a roil of Church workers. And we can think widowi 
being admitte<l upon the roll who did not neecl Church support, but wanted to do Church 
w'orl% And there seems to have been, in accordance with this, in the. early Church, an 
order of presbytery widows, who, unde^r the sanctions of the Church, attended to the 
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sick and instructs and advised tlie younger members of their sex. 6. Emlmion of 
younger widoics. ** But younger widows refuse.” They were not to have the honour 
of being put upon the roll, though, in case of destitution, not beyond Ciiristiau help. 
(1) Their ekuvgeahhness. “For when they have waxed wanton against Christ, they 
desire to marry ; having condemnation, because they have rejected their first faith.” 
Under the influence of grief, their first thought might be to devote tbemstdves to Christian 
service, and with that view to apply to be admitted on the roll, of Church widows. 
But there would be danger of their departing from that idea of their life. Tlicf fact of 
their desiring to marry being regarded as a waxing wanton against ('hrist implies that 
the being admitted to the roll was a coming under some obligation to continue in 
widowliodd for the sake of such services as they could render. Their being taken off the 
roll implies the condemnation of their rejecting their first faith, i.e, departing from the 
idea which, at the first, with sacred feelings, they had adopted for their future earthly 
life. (2) Their triviality, “ And withal they learn also to be idle, going alnatt from 
house to house; and not only idle, but tattlers also and bnsyhodies, speaking things 
which they ought not.” I’liis was a second danger, while remaining in widowhood and 
liavirjg their names on the roll, their departing from the serionsnvsi^ oftlm life wliich they 
had chosen. There is a way of going about from house to house which is siniifly a wasting 
of time. This leads to a liabit of gossiping, and a habit of intermeddling. Things are 
said which ought not to be said — as being coloured and mischievous in their consequences. 
(3.) His advice to them confirmed hy experience. “I desire therefore that the ^miinger 
widows marry, bear children, rule the household, give none occasion to the adversary 
for reviling; for already some are tiirned after Satan.” In view of the tlangers mentioned, 
the apjostle appoints, for the younger widows, marriage and its duties. That would 
take away occasion for reviling. Some who had given themselves to Christ as ])resbyter- 
widows were turned after Satan, i.e. married, or given up to idle habits. (4) Such m 
needed to he relieved. “ If any wmman that believeth hath widows, let her relieve them, 
and let not the Oliurch be burdened ; that it may relieve them that are widows indeed.” 
This touches the former point of support. ■ If they married, then they did not need 
Church support. But what -was to be done with lonely ami <h‘Htitute young widows 
who remained unmarried? The apostle lays the burden of their supfujrt upon a bcliev- 
ing female relative (on the supposition that there was sneii). Sha is to nnderkike the 
burden, rather than th.at the Church should be burdeued. It is impliod that, in the 
event of there being no one to undertake the burden, tlie Church is to st<‘p in and act 
the part of the relative, without, however, placing her jneantiine upon the honourable 
roll of Church widows, — E. F. 


Vers. 17 — 25. — The preshy terafe. L Hondite bue to nLBKUs. “ Let the elders that 
rule well be counted wortliy of double hiinonr, especially those who labour in the word 
and in teaching.” As associated with Paul, Timothy was to he classed as an extra- 
ordinary office-bearer in the Church. He had the organizing of the Ephesian Church, 
but it was intended that the rule should permanently reside in a class of ordinary 
office-bearers who are here called elders. The fact is plainly stated that elders ’were 
ordained by the apostles in every Church (Acts xlv. 23). It appears that the organi- 
zation of a Church was regarded as defective without the appointment of elders (Titus 
i, 5). In the Church of Ephesus, as in all other Churches that we read of, there was 
^plnraliiy of elders. All the elders are regarded as ruling or presiding, ie. over the 
brethren who composed the ChuToh, To ehlers it belongs to administer the laws 
which Christ has hiid down for the government of his Church, and to take the general 
superintendence of the affairs of the eongregation over which they are placed. It is 
a rale in which good qualities may be evinced, such as fidelity, diligence, impartiality, 
affectionateness, a habit of dependence upon Divine grace. Elders as such are to 
be countai worthy of honour, but those that rule well are to l>e counted worthy of 
double honour, i.e. the honour of excellence in the discharge of their duties added 
to the honour belonging to their office. There are two classes of elders — those who 
merely rule, and those who, besides -ruling, are charged with the Word and with 
teaching. It is an honour by itself to have to do with the Word, and esf)ecially with 
the teaching of it, i.e. to be teaching eldei^ ; but those who have not only the o%.e but 
do well in it— suggested by the word “labour” — ^are to becounted worthy of doublehonour. 
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II. Theib maintbna^^cb. **For tlie Scripture saitl), Thon slialt^not mnzzle the 
ox when he treadeth out the corn. And, The labourer is worthy of his hire.” Under 
the honour to be done especially to the laborious teaching elder, is brought mainten- 
ance. This is enforced by a reference to Beut. xxv. 4. The Jewish law showed 
consideration for an animal that had to labour. The ox was not to be muzzled when, 
in Eastern fashion, treading out the com. It was not to be prevented from enjoying 
the fruit of Its labours. The application is given at some length in 1 Cor. ix., but 
it is sbnply brought out here by a proverb, which is also made use of by our Lord. 
The Christian teacher labours as really as the ox that treads out the corn. Not less 
than the ox he is to have the condition of labour, viz, maintenance. He is to have 
it not as a necessity, but on the principle that he is entitled to it as the reward of 
his labour. 

IlL Their just treatment under accusation. “Against an elder receive not 
an accusation, except at the mouth of two or three witnesses.^" Tliere is reference 
to a well-known regulation of the Jewish law. It was especially to be observed in 
the case of honoured or doubly honoured elders. No weight was to be attached to 
unproved private complaints. “It might easily happen in a Church, so large and 
mixed as the Ephesian, that one or another, from wounded feelings of honour, from 
mere partisanship, or some selfish motive, would seek to injure a presbyter, and drag 
him doivn from his influential position ; and against this the precept of the apostle 
was the best safeguard.” 

lY. Discipline ip shown to be sinning. ‘‘Them that sin reprove in the sight 
of all, that the rest also may be in fear.” The apostle has been treating of elders; 
he is still treating of elders in ver. 22, If, then, ordinary weight is to be attached 
to the context in interpretation, the conclusion seems certain that public reproof was 
only enjoined in the case of sinning elders. We are to understand that the accusation 
against them has been substantiated by two or three witnesses, and that by continuing 
in sin they exhibit no signs of repentance. Let such be publicly reproved, that, if the 
publicity does not do them good, it may at least cause a wholesome fear to fall upon 
others of their class. 

V. Solemn adjuration. “I charge thee in the sight of God, and Christ Jesus, 
and the elect angels, that thou observe these things without prejudice, doing nothing 
by partiality.*^ The form of the adjuration is remarkable for the ]>roximity in which 
Christ Jesus stands to Grod. If we are led to think of God as being omniscient, we 
are as naturally led to think of Christ Jesus as being omniscient, Le, Divine. The 
form of the adjuration is also remarkable for the briuglng in of the elect angels, 
t.e. honoured to be the chosen objects of God’s love. Their omniscience does not 
belong to them singly, but to their class, which is frequently represented as very 
numerous. As witnesses of what is now done on earth they will he iiresent with their 
Lord on the day of judgment. The matter of the adjuration is the upholding of the 
presbyterate. Let none of the order be prejudged imfavourahly ; let nuue, through 
favour, be spared, if their sin is patent. We may learn from, the solemnity of the 
adjuration, how highly the apostle valued the honour of the order. 

YI. Gabe in APPoiNTma to the order. “Lay hands hastilyon no man, neither 
be partaker of other men’s sins: keep thyself pure.” The laying on of hands in 
ordination, which is clearly referred to here, is symbolic of the communication of 
spiritual gifts. We also learn from the language here, that it is equivalent to recogni- 
tion on the part of those ordaining. They are accountable thus far, that if, through 
hastinm, they have admitted unworthy persons into the order, then they are partakers 
of their sins. As having to pronounce upon others, Timothy was to keep hiuiself pure: 
his own conduct was to be above suspicion. 

Yll. Timothy cautioned. “Be no longer a drinker of water, but use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities.’’ Paley makes a point of the want 
of connection. “ The direction stands between two sentences, as wide from the subject 
as possible.” He, however, puts more upon this than it will bear. There is a certain 
Epistolary negligence, but there is connection. It occurs to the apostle that the 
command to keep himself pure might be too strictly interpreted by Timothy; - He 
was not to be regarded as enjoining the utmost abstinence on him. On the contruty, 
his (?»pini<m w^as that Timothy was abstment beyond what his health demanded, lie 
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was a drinker of water, i.e, accustomed to the exclusive use of ater as a drink. 
Whatever h.is reasons for adoptinjx this course, it was too rigorous for inm. He needed 
a little wine for his stomach’s sake and his often infirmities. ITiis is not certainly 
to be construed into a licence for the unlimited use of wine. He is only recommended 
the use of a Uitle wine. And the very reason which is given for its use is against 
its use where the same reason does not exist. It is only too obvious that alcohol 
is destructive to the stomach, and the fruitful cause of infirmities. It is destructive 
to the brain as well as to the stomach. "‘There is quite a marked type of'xuental 
degeneration w^ich may result from continuous drinking during ten years without 
one instance of drunkenness. We have, as a statistical fact, that from fifteen to twenty 
per cent, of the actual insanity of the country is ju-oduced by alcolioh” In the name 
of health, then, its use is to be feared; but, where health demands the use of wine, 
it is a sin not to use it. For the servant of the Lord must have his strength of body 
at a maximum for him, 

VIII. A POINT TO BE CONSIDEEEB IN THE JUDGING OF MEN P’OB OFFICE. Some 
men’s sins are evident, going before unto judgment ; and some men also they follow 
after. Jn like manner also there are good works that are evident,; and such as are 
otherwise cannot be hid” Present judging has a look forward to future judging. 
To future judgment all actions, bad and good, are regarded as going forward. But 
there is a difference, both in the case of bad actions and of good actions. Some men’s 
sins are notorious; and, as heralds, go before them to judgment, proclaiming their 
condemnation. With regard to such, judging for office is an easy matter; but it 
is not so with others. “Their sins are first known after and by the judgment, not 
known beforehand like the first named. In regard to those whose character is not 
yet clear, circumspection in our judgment cannot be too strongly urged.” The same 
difference applies to good works. Some are as clear as noonday ; and therefore there 
can be no hesitation in regard to the doers of them. There are, liowever, other good 
works which are not thus clear ; these cannot be hid longer than the judgment. In 
view of the discovery of good deeds at present unknown, wo cannot be too circum- 
spect in our judgment of men, lest by our hastiness we do injury to any. — F, 


EXPOSITION. 

with different shades of meaning (ch. i 10 ; 
iv. IB, 16; V. 17; 2 Tim. iil 10; iv. 3; 
Titus i. 9 ; ii, 10, (3tc.). Blasphemed (compare 
the similar itassage, Titus ii. 5, wliered 
rov ©eoO answers to di'Saa'mXlti here). 
B\a(r(f}rifji€7v does not necessarily mean 
“ blaspheme ” in its restricted sense, but as 
often means “to spf'iik evil of,” “to defame,” 
and the like. If Chritetian slaves withheld 
the honour and respect due to their masters, 
it would be as sure to bring reproach upon 
the Christian doctrine as if h taught in* 
subordination and rebellion. 

Ver. 2. — Let them serve them the rather for 
rather do them service, A.V. ; that partake of 
the benefit are believing and beloved for are 
faithful and helomd, partakers of the benefit, 
A.V. They^ tkat^ have believing masters. 
The direction in the preceding verse 
applied to all siavt-s, tliough chiefty to what, 
as Alford says, was far the commonest case, 
that of those who had unbelieving masters. 
But now he adds a caution with regard to 
the Christian slave of a Christian master. 
There was a danger lest the feeling that 
slaves and masters are brothers in 'Oirist 
should unduly interfere with the respect 


CHAPTER VI. 

Yer. 1. — Jre servaiits for servants a» are, 
A,Y.; the doctrine for his doctrine, A.Y. 
Servants ; literally, slaves. Tliat slaves 
formed a considerable portion of the fii’st 
Christian Churches may be inferred from, 
the frequency with which their duties are 
pressed upon them (see 1 Cor. vii. 21—24; 
xil 13 ; Eph, vi, 5—8 ; Col. iil. 11, 22 ; 1 Pet. 
ii 18 (oi almrai ) ; see also 1 Cor. i. 27 — 29). 
It must have been an unspeakable comfort 
to the poor slave, whose worldly condition 
was hopeless and often miserable, to secure 
his place as one of Christ’s freemen, with 
the sure hope of attaining “the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” Under the 
yoke ; %e. “ the yoke of bondage ” (Gal. v. 1). 
Perhaps the phrase contains a touch of oofii- 

f assion for their state (comp. Acts xv. 10). 

[ow beautiful is the contrast suggested in 
Matt, xi, 29, 301 Masters (5«tnr<^Tas) ; the 
proper word in relation to JJouAcy. The 
doctrine (^ StSacricaxfa) ; equivalent to 
“Christianity,” as taught by the apostles 
and their successors (see the frequent use of 
,the word in the pastoral Epistles, though 
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'Which He owed Mm as liis master. And so 
St. Paul addresses a word of special advice 
to such. Let t3\esn not despise them. Let 
not their spiritual equality with their 
masters lead theni to underrate the worldly 
difference that separates them; or to think 
sliglitly of the authority of a master rela- 
tively to his slawes (comp. 2 Pet. ii. 10). 
Bat let thrill, serve them the rather, because 
they that partake of the benefit are believing 
and heloved. There is a good deal of 
ohscmity iu this sentence, but it may be 
observed first that the grammatical render* 
ing of the R.Y. is dearly right, and that of 
the A-Y- clearly wrong. “ They that par- 
take of the loeiiefifc is beyond all doubt the 
subject, ©ad not the predicate. Then the 
conatxuction of the two sentences (this and 
the preceding one) makes it certain that the 
subject in this sentence (o! rris ^Upyecias 
dp'rika(i^av6jii€m') are the same persons as 
the BicrTTcrat in the preceding sentence, 
because it is predicated of them both that 
they are ^icr^rol, and of both that they are, 
in coavertible terms, aymrjroi and 
Aud this leads us, with nearly certainty, to 
the further conclusion that the eh^pyeffia^ 
(iho hewfiemm^ or benefit,” spoken of is 
that especial (service — that service of love and 
'good will lunning ahead of necessary duty, 
which the Christian slave gives to the 
Christian master; a sense which the very 
remarkable passage quoted by Alford from 
Seneca strikingly confirms.* The only re- 
niainiag dipicnlty, then, is the meaning 
“partake of*' ascribed to avriKa}jL^ap6pnevoi. 
But this is scarcely a difficulty. It is true 
that in the only two other passages in the 
Kew Testa merit where this verb occurs, and 
in its frequent use in the LXX., it has the 
sense of “ helping” (Luke i, 5-1; Acts xx, 
il5) ; but tliei'e is nothing strange in tliis. 
The verb in the middle voice means to “lay 
hold of.” You may lay hold of for the pur- 
jme of lielping, supporting, clinging to, 
laying claim to, bolding in check, etc. (see 
Liddell and Scott). Here the masters lay 
Mid of tlie benefit for the purpose of enjoying 


‘ Of the sixty-two times which dyairTirSs is 
used in the New Testament, excluding tho.-e 
in wliieh it is applied to Jesns Christ as 
GocTs belo-vcd Son (ten times), it is applied 
thrice to the love of God to man, and forty- 
nine times to the love of brother to brother. 

‘ **Quairitur a qiiibusdam an henefiemm 
dare servus domino possit,” and he 
resolves the inquiry by saying, “ Quicqnid 
est quodon ex impeuo sed ex voluntate 
pviestattir, Leneficinm (Seneca, ‘De 

ii(‘n*-ficiis,’ iii. 18). This similarity of 
thou gilt is undoubtedly very strong evidence 
that SI acquaints with 

wntlBgi. ^ 


it There is possibly an indication in the 
word that the masters actively and willingly 
accept it— they stretch out their hand to 
take it. There does not seem to be any 
sense of reciprocity, as some think, in the 
use of dpru The sense of the w'hole passage 
seems to bo clearly, ‘‘Let not those who 
have believing masters think slightly of 
their authority because they are brethren ; 
but let them do them extra service, beyond 
what they are obliged to do, for the very 
reason that those whom they will thus 
benefit are believing and beloved brethren.” 
Teach (SlSacr/ce), Observe the connection of 
this word with the ij Sidamaxia of vers. 1, 8, 
and elsewhere. 

Ver. B,-~Teacheth for feach^ A,Y. j a 
different doctrine for otherwise^ A,Y,; eon- 
eenteth for consent^ A.V.; somd for whole- 
some, A.V. Teacheth a different dootriae 
(er€poBidao'icaXu) ; see above, ch. i. 8, note. 
Consenteth (Trpocrepx^'rai); very common in 
the blew Testament, in the literal sense of 
“coming to” or “approaching,” but only 
here in the metaphorical sense of “ assenting 
to.” The steps seem to hos first, approaching 
a subject with the mind with a view of 
considering it ; and then consenting to it — 
coming over to it* The term Tpoffh^vros, a 
convert to Judaism, and the phrase from 
Irenmus (‘ Fragm./ ii. ), quoted by Ellicott, Oy 
rots' T&p ^louBaiav ddyjucurt irpocrepxoprai, 
“They do not fall in with, or agree to, the 
doctrines of the Jews,” sufficiently illustjate 
the usage of the word here. Sorad (6ytai- 
povei); see ch. i. 10, note. Godliness 
(Ivcre/Oeia) ; see ch. ii. 2, note. 

Yer. 4 . — Puffed up for prowd, A.Y.r 
questionings for quesiiims, A.V. ; disputes for 
strifes, A.V. He is puffed up (reTvfcoTat); 
see oil. iii. G, note. Doting (^pocr&y) ; hero 
only in the Xew Testament, but found occti- 
sionallyin the LXX. Appbed in classical 
Greek to the mind and body, “ to be iu an 
unsound state.” Here it means “ having a 
morbid love of” or “going mad about.” In 
this morbid love of questionings a,jid <lispute8 
of words, they lose sight of ail wholesome 
wonls and all godly doctrine. Questionings 
see ch. i. 6, note. It correwponds 
nearly to our word “controversies.” Dis- 
putes of words {koyopaxtcLs) ; Ibimd only 
hero. The verb KoyopaxM is used in 2 
Tim, ii, 14. Would that the Ohiireb had 
always remembered St. PauFs pithy con- 
demnation of unfruitful controversies about 
words ! Surmisings (v7r6vQm ) ; only here in 
the New Tostamont. In classical Gi^eek It 
means “suspicion,” or any under-thought. 
The verb vvovoM occurs three times in the 
Acts— “ to deem, think, or suppose.” Here 
the “surmisings ” are those uucharitabie iti* 
sinuations in winch angry oontrove^alnsta 
indulge towards one another. 
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Ter. ^.—WratigUnQS for jjsreerse 
5M* A T. aud T.B. ; eorrupted m mm lor 
minds, A.V. ; iereft foT Aestitafe, 
£t. ; godliness is a way of gai» for S“” “ 

godlinei, A.Y. ©“'WQ 

RT • irttpaSiaTpiM T.R). The B.i. n® 

to?/ (ai.r®.'''»'*ss V. 


S'aSVof give® 

‘‘perverse discussion," « "^Sfoe 

w'^^.nfr'eXT-dcstitute^^and^eE.V. 
“bereft” i that the latter implies that&ey 

“b^SorfeSt Men a£y 

ao destroying the conneetioix between the 
ver. 6. A way of gain 

onl? here and in ver, 6 in the New Teata-^ 
ment, bnt found in Wisd. xul 1^; 3^tv. 
Mlm etc. It sigmfios “a source of 
ffain*^ “a moans of mahmg money, or, m 
^Vord. “a trade.” The ^me cba^e is 

taught al^inst the hereHoaltoaohm^ 

i in The cause in the A^- 

from 8«cft mtlidraw thyself, is not in the 

Ver. 6. — Godliness, etc. The apostle 

takes mp the sentiment which ho had just 

^Sed, and shows that in anothm 

U is most true. The godly P^^n m.nch 
indeed. For he wants nothing in this woild 
hut* what God has given him, and has ac- 
quired riches -which, unlike the 
«iia world, he can take away with him 
Luke xiL 83). The enumeraton of 

v*-. trAOianrp, 



aon OJt tuu»t3 U14.V v*wT 

■MuVin ver. 11. The thought, as so often , 
te St. Paul, is a little intricate, and its flow 

checked hy ' 

Bnt it seems to be as follows. But goau 
ne^ is, in one sense, a source of f 
and moreover brings ht 

oontentmcnt, I say, f®* 
nothing into the worl^ and can 
nothin^ out, we ba^e good reason to he coin 
tent with the necessaries of life, fcod and 
raiment. Indeed, those who s^nve to wre, 
and pant after wealth, bring 
trouble upon themselves, For the love of 
mw is the root of all evil, etc. Thoi^ 
therefore, O man of God, instead of reachii^ 
ftfter worldly rh'hes, procure the true wealth, 

, tnd hecome^rioh in righteousness, godliness, 


Znld*bS^nstmed hy making the 

couple voflixjds with alnapmlas, BO as to 
Spress that “godliness” is both gam 

3 “contentment” -not as if avvaossk 

^alifled at would have been 

Tl» woid elmwiiere w the Sm Te,- 
tameut only in 2 Cor. is. 8, where it is tm- 
dered, both in toe B.T. and the A.V., 
“Bufllcienoy.” The adjective avrdp^, 
found in Phil. iv. 11 (and common m clas- 
sical Greek), is rendered “content. It 
means “ sufficient in or of iteolf”— needing 
“o external aid-and is apphed to person^ 
countries, cities, moral qualitiM, etc. The 
substantive a&ropKefo is too condition of the 
parson, or thing, which is ad™pin,j. 

^.~-The for this, A-V - : for mtOer 
can we for and it is certain we <im, .^V.and 
T.B. ; anything for nothing, A.y . Tor n^ 
thar etc. Tbo omission of SyKor in the 
E t’ ttough justified by many of the tet 
mannsoripts, makes it difficult to construe 
the sentence, unless, with Buttman_, we wn. 
sider 8ti as elliptioal for SdXoc otu 
B V. “ for neither seems to imply that toe 
truth, ** neither can we carry anything out, 
is a consequence of the previous truth that 
“ we brought nothing into the world, which 
ia not true. The two truths are parallel, 
and the sentence would be perfectly clear 
without either or Uu ^ ^ 

Yer. S.—Bui for and, A.Y. *, cmer%ng to 
raiment, A.Y. ; vne he to Ut m he, A.T 
[ Food (Siarpepis); here only m toe 
Testament, hut common in the LAA., rare 
' inclassioal Greek. Covermg (ffasvacrfjaTa): 
also a Ural xey6u.fpov m the New leste- 
^Xnonound in the LXX and rare m 
classical Greek. The kindred words, 
and aniras, with their derivatives, are us^ 
of the covering or shelter of clothes, or tente, 
or houses. St. Paul may therefore tave 
used an uncommon word in order to com- 
nrisA th^ two necessaries of laiment ana 
Ce, Zagh Huther thinks this “mote 
than improbable.” The nse of the word 
“ covering” in the E.T. seer® design^ to 
favour tois double application. Llhoott 
thinks the word “probably 
clothing.” Alford says, ‘‘ 
ing’ of both clothing and 
1 rightly.” If bue knew where St, Fauh ^ 
the word o'fcewao'^iara f^rom, one oould fom 
a more decided opinion as to his meanmg. 
We shah be therewith content 
fiMs The proper meaning of 
MIowed by a dative is to be content with 

kuke iii H; Heb.»ii5>. 
bably a ©overt toi&hfa form in the we « 
the future here. ^ 
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Yer. 9. — Desire to for leillf A.Y. ; a 
temptation for tempt ationy A.Y. ; many for 
into manyy A.Y. ; such as for whicli^ A.Y. 
A temptation. The reason of the insertion 
of the article before “ temptation ” in the 
B.¥. seems to be that, as the three substan- 
tives all depend upon the one preposition 
they hught all to be treated alike. But 
if so, the leasoiiing is not good, because 
“ temptation ” implies a state, not merely a 
single temptation. The prefixing of the 
article is therefore improper. It should be i 
“ temptation,’* as in the A.Y. and in Matt, j 
ti 13 ; xxvi. 41 ; Luke xxii. 40, etc. Snare 
(ira^lSa); as ch. hi. 7, note. The concur- 
rence of the two words TeipaorfxSs and 'Kayh 
show that the agency of Satan was in the 
writer’s mind. Several good manuscripts. 
Fathers, and versions, add the words rod 
dia$6KQv after ^jraylda (Huther). Brown 
0vei(ov(ri) ; only here and Luke v. 7 in the 
Kew Testament. Found also in 2 Mace, i 
xii. 4, and in PolybiuS”-“ to sink,’’ tran- 
sitive. Bestrnetioa and perdition 
Hal hreSkuav), The two words taken to- 
gether imply utter ruin and destruction of 
body and soul. "'Ohedpos, very common in 
classical Greek, occurs in 1 Cor. v. 5; 1 
Thess. V. 3 ; 2 Thess. i. 9, and is limited in 
the first passage to the destruction of the 
body, by the words, rijs crapKfis, AwwXela;, 
less common in classical Greek, is of fre- 
quent use in the New Testament, and, when 
applied tq persons, seems to be always used 
(except in Acts xxv. 16) in the sense of 
perdition” (Matt. vii. 13; John xvii. 12; 
Bom, ix. 22; Phil. iii. 19; 2 Thess. it 3; , 
Heb. X. 39 ; 2 Pet. iii 7 ; Eev. xvii. 3, etc.), 
Yer. 10- — A root for the rooty A.Y. ; aU 
Mnds of for ally A.Y. ; some reaching after 
for while some coveted after y A.Y. ; have hem 
led astray for they have erredy A.Y. ; have 
pierced for piercedy A.Y. Love of money 
(^iXapyvpiay ; only here in the New Testa-^ 
ment, but found in the LXX. and in clas-» 
sdcai Greek. The substantive (ptxdpyvpos is 
found in Luke xvi. 14 and 2 Tim. iii. 2. A 
ro€4;. The root is better English. Moreover, 
the following irtivrcoy rwv mmy (not TrSkXce^p 
necessitates the giving a definite 
sense to piCoy though it has not the article; 
and Alford shows clearly that a word like 
pl(a^ especially when placed as here in an 
emphatic position, does not require it (comp. 

1 Oor. xi. 3, where in the second and third 
clause K€<paxiiy being in tlie emphatic place, 
haa not the article). Alford also quotes a 
striking passage from Biog. Laert.,in which 
he mentions a saying of the philosoph^^? 
Piogenes that the love of money fiXap* 
yvpia) is the metropolis, or home, rtdmrm rm 

phas 

been justly rqnwirked 'ihai'tha 
slightly iuactthmte^ 1^’h^l somt iwih .sffc^ 


is not “the love of money,” but the money 
itself. To avoid this, Hoftnann (quoted by 
Huther) makes pi^a the antecedent to, 
and the metaphor to be of a person turning 
out of his path to grasp a plant which turns 
out to be not desiiuble, but a root of bitier^ 
jiess. This is ingenious, but hardly to be 
accepted as the true interpretation. Pierced 
themselves through {Tr^ptiiretpav) ; only hero 
in the New Testament, and rare in classicai 
Greek. But tire simple verb 7re/p<w, to 
“ pierce through,” “ transfix,” applied espe- 
cially to “ spitting” meat, is very common in 
Homer, who also applies it metaphorically 
exactly as St. Paul does here, to grief or 
pain. *0^iivpcn rrerrappirnsj “pierced with 
pain” (<H,,’ v. 899). 

Yer. 11. — 0 man of God. The fom© of 
this address is very great. It indicates, that 
the money-lovers just spoken of were not 
and could not bo “ men of God,” whatever 
they might profess; and it leads with sin- 
gular strength to the opposite direction in 
which Timothy’s aspiratjons should point. 
The treasures which ho must covet as “a 
man of God” were “righteousness, godli- 
ness, faith, love, patience^ meekness.” For 
the phrase, “ man of God,” see 2 Tim. iii 
17 and 2 Pet. i. 21. In the Old Testament 
it always applies to a prophet (Dent, xxxiii. 
1 ; Judg. xiii. 6 ; 1 Sam. ii. 27 ; 1 Kings 
xiL 22 ; 2 Kings i 9 ; Jer, xxxv. 4 and a 
great many other passages). St. Paul uses 
the expression with especi«^'l refereh# te 
Timothy and his holy office, and here, per- 
haps, in contrast with the T&vy 
mentioned in ver. 9. Mee these btogs. 
Note the sharp contrast between “ the men ” 
of the world, who reach aftor, and the man 
of God, who avoids, 4iiXapyvpia. The ex- 
pre^ion, “these things,” is a little loose, 
but seems to apply to the love of money, 
and the desire to be rich, with all then 
attendant “fwlish and hurtful lusts.” The 
man of God avoids the perdition and mani- 
fold sorrows of the covetous, by avoiding the 
covetousness which is tlioir root. Follow 
after ; pursue, in direct contrast with 

fiee from, avoid (see 2 Tim. ii. 22), 
Meekness (irpauTroOe^av). This rare word, 
found in Philo, but nowhere in the New 
Testament, is the reading of the B.T. (in- 
stead of the irpc^6r7}ra of the T.R.) and 
accepted by almost all critics on the authio- 
rity of all the. older manuscripts. It, has 
no perceptible difiference of meaning ffom 
wp&iri^Sy meekness or gentleness. 

Yer, 12. — The fai-Bi, fot fmih 
Uf& eternal fox eternal A»T« 1 f® 
al#o, A.Y, and T.R. ; didst confess Me good con- 
fmimi fQThast professed g good prgjmion^ 
A, Y^i # Bm mghim w 
%© gbnd kloi:Mtea happy 
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Olympic assembly for any of the prizes, in 
wrestling, chariot-racing, foot-racing, music, 
or what not. *Ayci)ifiC€a'dai ^hv Aywva IS to 
carry on such a contest ’’ (com}!. 2 Tim. iv. 
7), The comparison is difterent from that 
in ch. i. 18, crrparevp . . . KoXTfV 
(rrpardav , « That thou mayest war the good 
warfare.’* The faith. There is nothing to 

determine absolutely whether v 

means faith subjectively or “the faith ob- 
lectively, nor does it much matter. Xho 
result is the same ; but the subjective sense 
seems the most appropriate. Lay hold, etc. ; 
as the jSpajSeiOJ' or prize of the contest (see 
1 Oor. ix, 21, 25). Whereunto thou wast 
caHed. So St. Paul continually (Kom. 1. 1, 
6, 7 : viii. 28, 30 ; 1 Cor. i. 29 ; Eph. iv. 1 ; 

1 Thess. ii. 12 ; and numerous other pas- 
sasres). He seems here to drop the metaphor, 
as in the following clause. Didst confess 
the good confession. The connection of this 
phrase with the call to eternal life, and the 
Elusion to one special occasion on which 
Timothy “had confessed the good confes- 
sion” of his faith in Jesus Christ, seems to 
point clearly to his baptism (see Matt x. 
;^2; John ix. 22; xii. 42; Hob. x. 23). 
The phrase, “ the good confession, seems to 
have been technically applied to the bap- 
tismal confession of Christ (compare the other 
Church sayings, ch. I 15 ; lu. 1; iv. J ; 2 
Tim. ii. H ; 

many witnesses. The whole congregation ot 
the Church, who were witnesses of his bap- 
tism (see the rubric prefixed to the Order ot 
“Ministration of Public Baptism in the 
Book of Common Prayer). ^ „ 

Ver. 13.— f charge thee for I gi ve thee charge^ 
AT. ; of for before (in italics), A. V.; thefovar 
. -rr V ’ll. * 0 . T4- ir-na Kown waII nbsftrvnc 


nity as he approaches the end of the Epistle, 
This word urapayyixxcc is of frcque:^ use 
in St. Paul’s Epistles (1 Cor, vii. 10 ; 1 Thess. 
iv. 11 ; 2 Thess. iii, 4, 6. 10, 12; and above, 
ch. i. 3 ; iv. 11 ; v. 7). In the sight of 0od, 
etc. (compare the adjuration lu ch. v. 21). 
"Who quickeneth, etc. The T.B. has ^ojovotr 
ovpros. The B.T. has icaoyovowros, with 
no difference of meaning. Both words are 
used in the LXX. as the rendering of the 
Pihel and Hiphil of n'n. As an epithet ot 
“ G-od,” it sets before us the highest creative 
act of the Almighty as “the Lord, and toe 
Giver of life;” and is equivalent to * the 
livinir God” (Matt xxvL 63), “the God of 
the spirits of all ffesh” (Kurab. xvi. 22). 
The existence of “life” is the one thing 
which baffles the ingenuity of science In^s 
attempts to dispense with a Creator, 
ffood confession refers to our Lord s comes- 
sion of himself as “the Christ, the Son of 
God,” in Matt, xxvii. 11 ; Luke xxiu. 3 ; 
John xviB. 36» 37* which is analogous to 


the baptismal confession (Ads viii. 37 
(T.B.); xvi. 31; xix. 4, 5). Tlio natural 
word to have followed fiaprupeitf wa s p.aprvpiav, 
as above djj.oKoyiap follovrs fhpoX6y’rj(ras but 
St. Paul substitutes the word of cognate 
meaning, bixoXoyiav, in order to keep the 
formula, Ka>Jh dp.o\oyia. . , ^ , 

Ter. U.—The for to, A.'^' wtiliout reproach 
for unrehulmUe, A.Y. The commandment 
(rhv hroHv), The phrase is peculiar, and 
must have some special meaning. 1 eiiiaps, 
as Bishop Wordsworth expounds it, the 
commandment ” is that law ot faith and duty 
to which Timothy vowed obedience at bis 
baptism, and is parallel to “the good con- 
fession.” Some think that the command 
ffiven in vers. 11, 12 is referred to ; and 
this is the meaning of the A.Y. “this.’ 
Without spot, without reproach, iiiere is 
a difference of opinion among commentators, 
whether these two adjectives {atrmKov, 

Xtlirrov) belong to the commandment or to 
the person, is. Timothy. The introduction 
of (r€ after rnp^erm; the fiicts that Tijpf/trat 
rh$ iproKas^ without any addition, means 
“ to keep the commandments,” and that in 
the New Testament, ^cnriXos and kvdTeiXrjTeros 
always are used of persons, not things (Jas. 
i. 27; 1 Pet. i. 19; 2 Pet. iii. 14; ch, iii. 2; 
V. 7) ; and the consideration that the idea of 
the person being found blameless in, or kept 
blameless unto, the coming of Christ, is a 
freouent one in the Epistles (Jude 24; 2 
Pet. iii. 14 ; 1 Cor. i. 8 ; Col. i. 22; 1 Thess. 
iii. 13 ; v. 23),— seem to point strongly, if not 
conclusively, to the mljectivcs ticrmriXop and 
^v€mXrivrop here agreeing with ire, not with 
ipToxW appearing iin4>apeiapK 

The thought of the second advent of the Lmd 
Jesus, always prominent in the mind of St. 
Paiilh Cor. i. T, 8; iv. 5; xv. 23; Col. iii. 
4* 1 Thess. iii. 13; iv. 15; 2 Thess. i. 9, 
etc ), seems to have acquired fresh .intensity 
amidst the troubles and dangers of the 
closing years of his life, botli as an object 
of hope and as a motive of action (2 Tim. 
i 10; ii. 12; iv. 1, 8; Titus ii. 13). 

Yer 15 —Its oivn for his, A.Y. This cor- 
rection seems to be manifestly right The 


same phrase is rendered in ch. ii. 6 and 
Titus i. 3 “ in due time,” in the A.Y. ; but 
in the B.Y. ii. 6 is “its own times,” and m 
Titus i. 3 “ his own seasons. In Gal. vi. 9 
fcaioof isim is also rendered “in due season ” 
in both^the A.Y, and the B.Y. Such a 
phrase as iv mipois idiots must be taken 
everywhere in the same semse. It clearly 
means at the fitiing or proper time, cf “ 

responds to the •vxi}pa>f^a rod xpwov, the 
fulness of time,” in GaL iv. 4. The two 

* Bis^p EUioott, Bean Alford, Huther, 
and others, with Be Wette, refer, however, 
these adjectives to 
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ideas are combined in Luke i. 20 (TvKTjpoiQ'fi- 
iToprat e!% rhp Kaiphv avr&p) and xxi. 24 
(comp. i. 10). Shall show (5e^|6*). 

AeiKv{}nv ^TTiipapelay, “to sliow an appear- ■ 
ing,” is a somewhat iinusuai phrase^ and is 
more classical than scriptural. The verb ' 
and tlio object are not of cognate sense (as 
“to display a display” or “to manifest a 
manifestation but the invisible God, God 
the Father, will, it is said, display the 
Epiphany of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
wonder displayed and manifested to the 
world is the ap})earmgof Christ in his glory. 
The Author of that manifestation is God. 
The blessed; o fmKdpios (not edXoyTjreis, as 
in Mark xiv. 61), is only here and in ch. i, | 
11 (where see note) applied to God in Scrip- ; 
tnre. The Messed and only Potentate. The ; 
phrase is a remarkable one. Awdcrrm 
(Potentate), which is only found elsewhere 
in the New Testament in Luke i. 52 and 
Acts viii. 27, is applied to God here only. 
It is, however, so applied in 2 Macc. iii. 
24; sii 15; xv. 23, where we have ndifns 
i^&vffias Suvdo’T'jj?, Tav [x4yav rod udiTfidv 
dvyd(rr7}v^ wad Avpdcrra ra>p ohpapSip; in all 
which places, as here, the phrase is used to 
signify, by way of contrast, the superiority of 
the power of God over all earthly power. In 
the first of the above-cited passages the lan- 
guage is singularly like that here used by 
St. Paul. For it is said that d jrdcrrjs i^ovcrlas 
BvpdrrriSi “the Prince (or Potentate) of all 
power made a great apparition,” or “ appear- 
ing ” {^TTKpqpeiay pi€yd\7}P iiroirjcr^p}, for the 
ovextlij'ow of the blasphemer and persecutor 
Heiiodorus. St. Faiil must have had this 
in his mind, and compared the effect of “ the 
appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ,” in over- 
throwing the Neros of the earth with the 
overthrow of Heiiodorus (comp. 1 Thess. i. 

7 — 10). King of kings, and lord of lords, 
etc. (compare the slightly difierent phrase 
in Eev. xvii. 14 and xix. *16, applied to the 
Son). So in Ps. cxxxvi. 2, 3, God is spoken 
of as “ God of gods, and Lord of lords.” 

Ter. 16 . — Light unapproaclialde for the 
light which no man can approach mito^ A.Y. ,* 
t^nal for everladimj^ A.V. Unapproachahle 
(air picnr op) ; only hero in the New Testament, 
but found occasionally in the later classics, 
correspouding to the *more common aBaros. 
Whom no man hath seen, nor can see (comp, 
ch. i. 17 (where see note) and Exod. xxxhi. 
20 — 23). The appearance of the “God of 
Israel” to Moses aud Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel, 
related in Exod. xxxiv. 9 — 11, was that of 
the Son in anticipation of the Incarnation. 
The invisibility of the essential Godhead is 
also predicated in our Lord^s saying, “ God 
is a Spirit ” (John iv. 24). This whole pas- 
sage is a magnificent embodiment of the 
attribute»\>f the living God, supreme blessed- 


ness and almighty power, universal dominion, 
and unchangeable bidng, inscrutable majesty, 
radiant holiness, and glory inaccessible and 
unapproachable by his creatures, save through 
the mediation of his only begotten Son. 

Vcr. 17,— This present for this, A.V. ; have 
their hope set on the uncertainty of for trust 
in uncertain, A.V. ; on God for' in the living 
God, A.V. and T.K. Charge (irapdyyeXXe)'’, 
as in ch. i. 3 ; iv. 11 ; v. 7 ; and in ver. 18, 
and elsewhere frequently. Eich in this 
present world. Had St. Paul in his mind 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus (comp. 
Luke xvi. 19, 25)? That they he not high- 
minded (/i^ i/il/7j^o<ppoP€tp) ; elsewhere only in 
Eom. xi. 20, The words compounded with 
vij/Tj^Ss have mostly a bad sense — “liaughti-, 
ness,” “boastfulness,” and the like. The 
uncertainty (dSjjXdrijri) ; here only in the 
New Testament, but used in the same sense 
in Polybius (see dSTjXos in 1 Cor.xiv, 8; and 
aS^Xas in 1 Cor. ix. 26). The A.V., though 
less literal, expresses the sense much better 
than the R.V., which is hardly good English. 
Who giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; 
for enjoyment. The gifts are God’s. Trust, 
therefore, in the Giver, not in the gift. The 
gift is uncertain ; the Giver liveth for ever. 
(For the sentiment that God is the Giver of 
all good, comp, Jas. i. 17 ; Ps. civ. 28; cxlv. 
lb, etc.) 

Ver, 18. — That they he ready for ready, A.V. 
Bo good {kyaBo^py^lv', here only, for the more 
common kya6oTTQL€tp). That they be rich in 
good works (ch. v. 10, note); not merely in 
the perishing riches of this present world — 
the same sentiment as Matt. vi. 19—21; 
Luke xii. 33 and 21.' Beady to distribute 
(^evfieraBorovs) ; here only in the New Testa- 
ment, and rarely in later classical Greek. 

, The opposite, “close-handed,” is Syo'/teri- 

! Boros, The verb fierdBlBcypLi means “to give 
to others a share or portion of what one has” 
(Luke iii. 11; Eom. i. II; xii. 8; Eph, iv. 
28 ; 1 Thess. ii. 8). Willing to communicate 
(KoipmlKovs) ; here only in the New Testa- 
ment, but found in clasbical Greek in a 
slightly different sense. “ Oomimmicativc ” 
is the exact equivalent, though in this wider 
use it is obsolete. Wc have the same preeept 
in Heb. xxii. I G, “ To do good and to com- 
munieafe forget not.” (For HOivxpuv in the 
sense of “giving,” see Eom. xii. 13 ; Gal. vi. 
6; Phil. iv. 15; and for Kotymlaiii tiie same 
sense, seo Eom. xv. 2G ; 2 Cor. ix. 13 ; Heb. 
xiii. 16.) 

Ver. 19. — The life U'hinh is life indeed 
for eterncdUife, A.Y, anti T.E. Laying up 
in store (airoBrifravpiCopris) ; only here in 
the New Testament, but once in 'VVisd. 
ill 3, and occasionally in classical Greek 
A good foundation {eepShior Kaxdv), The 
idea of a foundation is always maiufeamed 
in the use of $sp4Kmt whether it' Is used 
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iterally or fignratively (Liike xi. 48 ; Eph. ful guard over tlie faith committed to his 

L 20; Bev. xxi 14, etc.). There is, at trust; to preserve it analtered and gucorrupt, 

irst sight, a manifest confusion of meta- so as to hand it down to his successes exactly 

)hors in the phrase, laying up in store a the same as he had received it. Oh that the 

onndation.” Bishop Ellicott, following successors of the apostles had always kept 

iViesinger, understands “'a wealth of good this precept (see Ordination of Priests)! 

storks as a foundation.** Alford sees no Turning away from (iurp^TrSp^epos) ; only 

iifficulty in considering the “foundation** hero in the middle voice, “turning from,** 

rs a treasure. Others have conjectured KSi- “ avoiding,** wdth a transitive sens#?. In the 

xijXiov, “ a stored treasure,** for Q^fJLeXtop, passive voice it means “ to turn out of the 

others understand BsfxiKLOP in the sense of path,** as in ch. i. 6; v. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 4, 

?€|ua, a deposit Others take airodriiravptCeip The profane hahbiings (sec ch. iv. 7 ; 2 Tim. 

in the sense of “acquiring,** ’without reference ii. 16); Hcpopcopia; only here and 2 Tim. ii. 

bo its etvinolog 3 % But this is unlikely, the 16,, “the utterance of empty words,*’ “ words 

context being about the use of money, though of the lips ’* (2 Kings xviii,. 20). Oppositions 

in part favoured by the use of BricavplQ^tp in (aprt6e(r€is) ; here only in the New Testa- 

2 Pet. iii. 7. The reader must choose for ment. ^ It is a term used in logic and in 

himself either to adopt one of the above rhetoric by Plato, Aristotle, etc., for “op- 

^xplanations, or to credit St. Paul with an positions ” and “ antitheses,** laying one 

nnimportant confusion of metaphors. Any- doctrine by the side of another for comparh 

how, t’ne doctrine is clear that wealth spent son, or contrast, or refutation. It seems to 

for God and his Church is repaid with allude to the particular method used by the 

interest, and becomes an abiding treasure, heretics to establish their tenets, in opposi- 

Cilfe indeed (ttjs ^pr&fs C^ijs) ; so ch. v. 3, 5, tion to the statements of the Church on 

rks ^pTofs V opr 0 S xhpa, “widows particular points—sucli as the Law, the 

Indeed ; ** and (John viii. 36) 6yrws Kesurrection, etc. The knowledge which is 

“free indeed” in opposition to the freedom falsely so called. There is a very similar 

whicli the Jews claimed as the seed of intimation of the growth of an empty philo- 

Abraham. sophy, whose teaching was antagonistic to 

Yer. M.-^Guard for keep, A.V. ; unto ihee the teaching of Christ in Col. ii. 8, and with 

for to thy trmt, A.V. ; turning away from for which St. Paul contrasts the true yp^tns in 

avoiding, A.V. ; the profane iot profane and ver. 3. This was clearly the germ (called 

vain, A. V. ; the knowledge which is fahehj for by Bishop Lightfoot “ G nostic J iidaism **) of 

mience. faUely, A.V. Guard that which is what was later more fully developed as the 

committed unto thee; r^p vapaB'^Kyjp (irapa- Gnostic heresy, which, of course, derived its 

KaraBiiKTiv, T.IL). Gucvrd for keep is hardly name from knowledge on- science, to 

an improvement. The meaning of “ keep,” which they laid claim (see Bishop Light- 
like that of <pv\drra>, is to guard, keep watch foot’s able ‘ Introduction to tlie Epistle to 

over, and, hy so doing, to preserve safe and Oolossians,* specially p. 100 ; and his notes 

iminjured. This meaning is well brought m ehAL S, sqq.), 

rat in the familiar words of Fs. oxxi, “He Ver. 21, — You for ihee, A.V, and T.E. 
that keepeth thee will not slumber. . . . The B.T. omits Amen. Professing (e7ra77€X« 

He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber xSpepoi); see ch. ii. 10, note. Have erred 

Qor sleep. The Lord himself is thy Keeper ” ^h<rT6xwap) ; ch. i. 6, note. Grace he with 

"so too Ps. exsvii. 1 ; Gen. xxviii. 15, etc.), you. The authorities for wov and dpupp re- 

hapadiffcr} or •jrapaKo.raBiiKr}, occurs elsewhere spectively are somewhat evenly balanced, 

in the blew Testament only in 2 Tim, i, 12, The T.E. <roC seems in itself preferable, as 

14, where the aj^tie uses it (in ver. 12) of throughout Bt. Paul asddresses Timothy per- 

his own soul, which he has committed to the sonally, and as there are no salutations here, 

safe and faithful keeping of the Lord Jesus as in 2 Timothy and Titus (see ch. i. 18 ; iii. 

Christ; but in ver. 14 in the same sense as M; iv. 6, etc,; vL 11, 20). This shorter 

here, “ That good thing which was com- form, v is used in the pastoral Epistles 

mitted unto thee guard [‘keep,* A.Y,].*' (2 Tim. iv. 22; Titus iii. 35) for the fuller 

There does not seem to be any difference and more usual form, 'H Kvpiov j^p,S^ 

between vapaBiitcri and n'apauaraBiitciij, which X^t<rro0 (Bom. xvi. 20 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 23 ; 

both mean “a depoeit,” and are used in- 2 Thess. iii. 18» and elsewhere). The short 
di^erently in classical Greek, though the form also occurs in Heb. xiii. 25. The 
latter is Hie more oomsmom The pcempt to | ivords are a graoions, peaceful ending -to the 
Timothy here is to keep diligeniand watch- Epistle* 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1, 2 .' — The doctrine of God. Slaves, led doubtless by the miseries of their 
condition to seek the eniioblinp:, comforting privileges of the gospel, formed n con- 
siderable portion of the first congregations of disciples (see the names in Rom. xvi. ; 
1 Cor. i. 27, 2y; Eph. vi. 6 — S; Ool. iii. 22 — 25; Titus ii. 9; Philcnv. 10, 16 ; 1 Pet. ii. 
18, etc^). Hence so many exhortations addressed speciallv to them. In nothing, 
perhaps, does the Divine excellency of the gospel sliow itself more strikingly than in 
die adaptation of its precepts to such different classes of society, and in the wise modeni- 
tiuii with which it met the social evils of life. The subjects of a 17cro are bid to honour 
ihe king, the slave is told to count his master worthy of all honour; and the inoiivo 
ibr this seif* denying moderation is the paramount desire not to bring any reproach u}K)U 
the gospel of Christ. The world shall not be able to say that Christianity Is a breeder 
of confusion, or that the peaceable order of society is endangered by the fanaticism nf 
the servants of Christ. And yet the manly self-respect of the slave is wonderfully 
increased hy being reminded that he is the servant of Christ; or, again, by the thought 
of his spiritual freedom as a cliild of God ; or, again, by his brotherhood with his master 
and partnership with him in the faith and love of the gospel of Christ. He has before 
him a career as noble and as dignified as his master, though that master were Cfesar 
himself. And while he patiently submits to the peculia-r trials of his bodily condition, 
he is transported Into a region where bodily distinctions are of no account — where the 
petty differences of rich and poor, bond and free, ate swallowed up, and melt away, 
before the common glory of the children of Grod and the common privileges of Christian 
fellowship. And yet all the while he maintains the respect and obedience of the slave to 
the master. Truly the doctrine of God is a wise, an excellent, and a worthy doctrine, 
and carries with it its own credentials, tliatit is from God. 

Yers, 3 — 5. — Heterodoxy. It is a great mistake to limit the notion of heterodoxy to 
the holding of wrong o[)iuions in dogmatic theology. Heterodoxy is teaching anything 
otherwise than as the Word of God teaclies it. Here they are declared to be heterodox 
who depart from the wholesome teaching of Christ concerning the duties of slam to 
their masters, and use language in speaking to slaves which is provocative of strife and 
envy, of railings and suspicions. Such men, instead of being guided by a disinterestai 
love of truth, are actuated by sellish motives. They seek to curry favotir with those 
whose cause they espouse, and receive in money the reward of tiieir patronage -of the 
cause. And so we may generally discern between the orthodox and the heterodox by the 
methods they pursue, and the results they attain. The one seeks to promote peace and 
contentment by gentle words and by counsels of love and patience, and has his reward 
in the happiness of those whom he advises. The other flatters, and inflames the passions 
of those whom he pretends to befriend; plays upon the bad parts of human nature; raises 
questions which tend to loosen the joints which bind society together ; declaims and 
fumes and agitates, and receives in money or other selfish advantaues the price of bis 
mischievous patronage. Disinterested love is tlie diaraoteristic of ojthodox leaching, 
selfish gain that of the heterodox. Peace and contentment are the iruit of the one, striie 
and suspicion are the fruit of the other. 

Vers. 6 — 21 . — The contrast There is no more effectual way of bringing ox^t the 
peculiar beauties and excellences of any system or character than by contrasting vvitii 
it the opposite system or character. Let tis do thus in regard to the two charaoterd 
which are here brought before us, and the uses of money hy them respectively. 

L The moj?ey-loveb. The love of money sits at the helm of bis inner man. It k 
the spring cf all his thoughts, desires, and actions. Observe what is his ruling 
what takes the lead in iiis plans and schemes of lifc^ and you will find that it is the 
desire to be rich. To be rich ranks in his estimation before being goo^i or dtdng godd ; 
and f«rsonal .goodne® and benevolenoe towards if they imvc .existed 
entecirtg into the heart of Ae love tf money, gradttally Inde and die awiiy 
withei^ing influence. As the thistles and t.ush^bliedeefesaiad the 
g-ood 'heriwge dimppeiuw. A h«d «elflsli to the 
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of otliers, and ready to brush on one side every obstacle which stands^ in the way of 
is the common result of the love of money. But in many cases it leads on into 
impiety and crime, and through them to sorrows and perdition. It was his greel for 
the wages of unrighteousness which urged Balaam on to his destruction ; it was his greed 
for money that made Judas a thief, a traitor, and a murtierer of his Lord. Many an 
hereslarch has adopted false doctrines and led schisms merely as a means of cnrictdng 
himself at the expense of his follotvers; and every day we see crimes of ihe blackest dye 
springing from the lust of riches. In other cases the coveted possession of v;ealth is 
followed by inordinate indde and contempt of those who are not rich, by a feeling 
of superiority to all the restraints which bind other men, and by a lieadlong descent 
into the vices and self-indulgences to tvhich money paves the way. In a wmrd, then, 
the lover of money stands before us as at best a selfish man — a man of low and narrow 
ends ; one pandering to his own base desires ; one sacrificing to an ignoble and futile 
purpose all the loftier parts of his own nature; one from whom his fellow-men get no 
good, and often get much harm ; one 'whose toil and labour at the best, end in empti- 
ness, and very often lead him into sorrow and destruction. His progress is a continued 
debasement of himself, and moral bankruptcy is his end. 

II The man of God is of a different mould. He views his own nature and 
his own wants in their true light. He is a man, he is a moral agent, he is a child of 
God. His hunger and thirst are after the things that are needful for the life and the 
growth of his Immortal soul, his very self. He is a man ; he is one of those whom the 
Lord Jesus is not ashamed to call bis brethren, and who has been made partaker’ of his 
Divine nature, and therefore, like his Divine Lord, he wishes to live, not for himself, but 
for his brethren, whom he loves even as Christ loved them and gave himself for them. 
And so, on the one hand, he lays himself out to enrich himself with those treasures 
which make a man rich toward God — righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
meekness ; and, on the other, he uses his worldly wealth for the comfort of the poor am I 
needy ; doing good, distributing freely of his substance for every good work, and admit- 
ting others to a share of the wealth that God has given him. It is very remarkable, too, 
how he both degrades and yet elevates wealth. He degrades it by depriving it of ail 
its false value. He does not trust in it, because he knows its uncertainty ; ho does not 
desire it, because he knows its dangers; he does not boast of it, because he knows it adtis 
nothing to his real worth. But he elevates it by making it an instrument of doing good 
to others, and by making it a provocative of love to man and of thankfulness to God ; 
and though it is so fleeting and so uncertain in itself, he forces into it an element of 
eternity by consecrating it to God, and compelling it to bear witness on his behalf in 
the great day of judgment that he loved Christ and did good to those whom Christ 
■loves.':, 

To sum up, the money-lover, by putting a false value upon money, makes it a snare 
and an instrument of hurt to himself and others, and an eternal loss to his own soul ; 
the man of God, by putting the true value upon money, makes it a joyful possession to 
himself and his brethren, a nourisher of unselfish virtue, and an eternal gain. 

Yers. 11 — 16 . — Tlie man of God, The character of tbe man of God is here portrayed 
with a master’s hand. We may go back and contemplate it with a little more exact- 
ness. He is covetous, he is eager in the pursuit of good things; but the good things 
which he covets and pursues are the everlasting possessions of the soul. And what are 
these? Itighteousness — that great quality of God himself; that quality which makes 
eternal, unchaugeabie, right the sole and inflexible rule of conduct. Righteousness — 
that condition of thought and will and purpose which does not fluctuate with the 
changing opinions and fashions of inconstant men, which does not vary according to 
the outward influences to which it is subject, which is not overborne by fear, or appetite, 
or persuasion, or interest ; but abides steadfast, unaltered, the same under all circnqi- 
stances and through all time. And with righteousness^ which he has in common with 
God, he covets godliness, the proper relative condiiion of the rational creature towards 
the Creator. Godliness is that reverential, devout attitude towwds God which we some- 
times call piety, sometimes holiness, sometimes devotion. It comprehends the senti- 
ments of fear, love, and reverence which. a good man entertains toward God; an^ the 
^vboIe conduct, such as worship, prayer, almsgiving, etc,, w^hich springs from those 
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Bentiments. And thoiigii it cannot be predicated of Grod that be is it is an 

essential feature of the godly man, who therefore covets it as an integral part of the 
wealth of the soul And then, by a natural association with this reverential altitude 
towards God described by godliness,” there follows faHh; the entire reliance of the 
soul upon God's goodness, and specially on ail his promises — those promises which are 
yea and amen in Christ Jesus ; /afi/i which fastens on Jesus Christas the sum and 
substance, the head and completeness, of God*s good will to man ; as the iohillibie proof, 
which sfothlog can detract from, of God’s purpose of love to man ; as the immovable 
rock of man’s salvation, which may not and cannot be moved for ever. And, as by a 
necessary law, from this faith there dows forth hue : love to God and love to man ; love 
which, like righteousness, is an attribute which the man of God has in common with 
God; love which, in proportion to its pureness and its intensity, assimilates the man of 
God to God himself, and is therefore the most prized portion of his treasures. Nor must 
another essential virtue of the mau of God be overlooked by him, and that is fatience. 
Just ds godliness oMd. faith are qualities in the man of God relatively to God, so is 
patience a necessary quality relatively to the hindrances and impediments of the evil 
world in which he lives. The primary idea of tvofji^ov^ is eontinuance — “ patient continu- 
ance,” as it is well rendered in the Authorized Version of Bom. ii. 7. The enmity of the 
world, the outward and inward temptations to evil, the weariness and tension induced by 
prolonged resistance, are constantly pressing upon the man of God and counselling cessa- 
tion from a w'earisome and (it is suggested) a fruitless struggle. He has, therefore, need 
of patience ; it is only through faith and patience that he can obtain the promises. He 
must endure to the end if he would grasp the coveted salvation. Patience must mingle 
with his faith, patience must mingle with his hope, and patience must mingle with his 
love. There must be no fainting, no halting, no turning aside, no growing weary in 
well-doing. Tribulations may come, afflictions may press sore, provocations may be 
multiplied, and labours may be a heavy burden ; but the man of God, with the sure hope 
of the coming of Christ to cheer and support him, will go steadily forward, will endure, 
will stand fast, unto the end. And as regards the provocations of men, he will endure 
them with meekness. Not only will he n<>t turn back from his purpose on account of 
them, hut he will not let his spirit be ruffled by them. He will still be kind to those 
who are tjnkind, and gentle with those who are rough. He will render good for evd, 
and blessing for^otirsing, if so be he may overcome evil with good, ever setting before 
him the blessetj/example of him who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; when he 
suifered, threafened not; but committed himself to him that judgeth righteously,*’ Thus 
fighting the good fight of faith, he lays hold and keeps hold of eternal life, and will he 
found without spot, unrebukable, in that great and blessed day of the a)>peariug of our 
Lord Jesus Ohrist, ** to whom be honour and power everlasting. Amen.’’ 


HOMILIES BY VABIOUS AHTHOBS. 

Ver., l,^^The duties of slaves to unbelieving masters. The apostle next proceeds to 
deal with the distinctions of civil duty, and takes up the case of a very numerous but 
miser^kble class which appears to have been largely attracted to the gospel in primitive 
times.; 

I. The honoub phe to pagan masters. Whoever are under the yoke as hond- 
servakts, let them reckon their own masters worthy of all honour.” 1. The condition 
of till slaves was one of much hardship. There was practically no limit to the power of 
the niasters over the slaves. They might be gentle and just, or ca])ricious and cruel. 
The slaves had no remedy at law against harsh treatment, as they had no hope of escape 
from fcndage. 2. Yet their Uberig had not been so restricted that they had not the 
<pport^mty of hearing the gospel. There were Christian slaves. Their hard life was 
ameliorated, not merely by the blessed hopes of the gospel, hut by the privilege of 
spiritual equality with their masters which was one of its distinguishing glories. Z, The 
gos^ not interfere with the duty of obedience which they owed to their masters. 
They w^e to give them all honour — not merely outward subjection, bat inward respect. 
GhristiJfeiity did not undertake to overturn social relations, if it bad done so, it would 
have bpii revolutionary in the last degree; it would have armed the whole forces of the 
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Bomaa empire against it ; it would itself have been drowned in blood ; and it would 
have led to the merciless slaughter of the slaves tliemseives. Yet Oliristhinity prepared 
the way from the very first for the complete abolition of slavery. The foot that with 
the great Master in heaven ‘Mherewas no respect of persons,” and that “in Jesus Christ 
there was neither bond nor free, but all were one in "Christ,” would not justify tbo 
slaves in repudiating their present subjection, while it held out the hope of their eventual 
emancipation, Tliey must not, therefore, abuse their liberty under the gospel.^ 4, Ifei 
(here tms a limit to the slave's obedience. He could only obey his master so far as was 
consistent with the laws of God and his gospel, consenting to suffer rather than outrage 
his conscience. Cases of this sort might arise, hut they Would not prejudice the gospel, 
like a simple revolt against existing relationships, 

IL TilE BEASON FOR THE DUE HONOUR UIVEH TO THEIR FAGAN MASTERS. “That 
the Name of God and his doctrine may not be blasphemed.” 1. There •would he a serious 
danger of such a remit if slams were either to withhold due service to their masters or to 
repudiate all subjection. God and his doctrine would be dishonoured in the eyes of their 
masters, because they would be regarded as sanctiGning insubordination. Tims a deep 
and widespread prejudice would arise to prevent the gospel reaching their imcaii masters. 
2. It is thus possible for the meanest members of the Okurch to do honour to (lod and the 
gospel. The apostle contemplates their adorning “ of the doctrine of God uiir Saviour 
in all things” (Titus ii. 10). 3. The same comideraMons apply to the case of domedm 
sermnis in our oton day. The term translated here “ slaves ” is used with some latitude 
in the Scripture. It applies sometimes to persons entirely free, as (o David in relation 
to Baui (1 Sam. xix. 4), to Christians generally (Rom. vi. 16 ; 1 Pet. ii. IG), to apostles, 
pro phots, and ministers (Gal. L 10; 2 Tim. ii. 24), and to the higher class of dependents 
(Matt, xviii. 23; xxi. 31). Thus the term implies a relation of depiendence without 
legal compulsion. Christian servants must yield a willing and cheerful service that they 
muy thus honour the gos];)eL — T, 0, 

Yer. 2. — The duties of slaves to Christian masters. This relationship would be less 
common than the other. . 

L The resreot hue to Christian masters. “And they that have believing 
tmisters, let them not despise them because they are brethren, but the rather serve 
them.” The duty is presented in a twofold form. 1. Negatively, “Let them not 
desidse them.” The false teachers might tell the slaves that their servitude was incon- 
• siatent with Christian liberty. The slaves might thus, especially in the case of Christian 
masters, regard them as fully their equals on the ground of the common brotherhood of 
believers, and refuse them the respect due to their position. 2. Positively. “ But the 
rather serve them.” The best way of effecting a partial amelioration of their condition 
was by rendering a service all the more faithful, because it was rendered to a brother in 
Christ. Servants must never under any circumstances be disrespectful 

II. The reasons for this command. They are twofold. 1. Because their masters 
are brethren. The slaves ought, therefore, to treat them with Christian respect and 
generosity, knowing that such a service is showing kindness to “ brethren.” 2. Becanm 
those who were “ to receive the hmefit" of their hearty and willing service were faithful 
md beloved," This thought ought to dignify as well ns ameliorate the position ot the 
slave. Such masters were willing to receive such service. 

IIL The neoessitx of enforcing these dittim. “ Thw things teach and exlprt.” 
1. M urns mcessary for ike eowifort of tlw slave himself as well as for the inter csts pf the 
2, It torn necessary for the credit and hmowr of the gospef which woiitd be 
g;i'avely compromised by restiveness or insuboMination on the part of the great smbjecc 
ckwt ■ 'i* The go$pd is mt mlgmrimd by wumd. It rather dignifies hunu|m life 
m ite meanest respeete fef in&sljig into ^ n new bwuty and a mw genetoJlty of 
'Gt ■ I 

Tens. 3**S*-»*A warning agmimdikm oppom mch whohsome fmoMng^ ml. Tee 
( jW'HisiTioN TO APOSTomc TisAOHiNG m Ml DUTIES OF SLAVES. “ If any onolleachth 
(Hi.er <ioctrine, and dues not assent to sound words, even the words of our Lorml Jesus 
^ .'Cbrkr, and to the dodjrlne which h according to 1. The nature ofmmsfdm 

It points, as the word signifies, “to “a difereiit doctrine lhiA«orihe 
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apDstle. There were false teachers in Ephesus who, from a ])retend*3d interest in the 
< U.SS uf Chiistiaii slaves, taught them that the gospel was a political charter of emanci- 
pdtion; for the yoke of Christ was designed to break every other yoke. They must have 
oeen of the class referred to elsewhere who despised government” (2 Pet. ii. 10; 
Jude 8), and encouraged disobedience to parents. The tendency of their teaching would 
be to sow the seeds of discontent in the xniuds of the slaves, and its effects would be to 
piimge tbein into a contest with society which would have the uuhap])iest effects. 
2. IMoppoution cf this teaching to Divine truth* (1) It was opposed to “ wholesome 
words,” to words without poison or taint of corruption, such as would maintain scicial 
relations on a basis of healthy development. (2) It was opposed to the words of Christ, 
either directly or through his apostles. He had dropped sayings of a suggestive character 
w’hich could not but touch the minds of the slave class: “ Render to Cmsar the things 
that are Cfesar’s “ Bhssed are the meek ; for they shall inherit the eartli ; ” ‘‘ Resist 
not evil;” “Love your enemies, pray for them which despitefully use you” (S) It 
was opposed to the doctrine of godliness. It was a strange thing for teachers in the 
Church to espouse doctrines opposed to the interests of godliness. The disobedience of 
slaves would commit them to a course of mmodly dishonouring of God and bis gospel 

Ih The moral and intellectual chaeacteb of these EAr>sE teachebs. 1* 
They were ^^hesoWd with prideT They were utterly wanting in the humility of 
spirit which the gospel engenders, but were puffed up with an empty show of know- 
ledge. 2. Yet they Were ignorant, “ Knowing nothing.” They had no true under- 
standing of the social risks involved in their doctrine of emancipation, or of the true 
metlKKl of ameliorating the condition of the slaves. 3. They “ deted about qmhiiorm 
and disputes about wordsT They had a diseased ap])eteucy for all sorts of protitiess 
discussions turning upon the meanings of words, which had no temlency to promote 
godliness, but rather altercations and bad feeling of all sorts — “from which cometh 
envy, strife, evil-speakings, wicked suspicions, incessant quarrels.” These controversial 
collisions sowed the seeds of all sorts of hitter hatred. 4. The moral deficiency of 
these false teachers. They were “men corrupted in their mind, d(?stitute of the truth, 
who suppose that godliness is gain.” (1) Ihey had first corrupted the Word of Q-od, 
and thus .prepared the way for the debasement of their own mind, leading in turn to 
that p’dde and ignorance which were their most distinguishing qualities. (2) They 
were “ deprived uf the truth.” It was theirs once, but they forfeited this precious 
treasure by their unfaithfulness and their cormption. It is a dangerous thing to 
tamper with the truth. (3) They heard that “ godliness was a source of gain.” They 
did not preach contentment to the slaves, or induce them to acquiesce with imtience 
in their hard lot, but rather persuaded them to use religion as a moans of worldly 
betterment. Such counsel would have disorganizing, disintegrating effects upon society. 
But it was, besides, a degradation of true religion. Godliness was not designed to 
be a merely lucrative business, or to be followed only so far as it subserved the promotion 
of worldly interests. Simon Magus and such men as “ made merchandise ” of the 
disciples are examples of this class. Such persons would “teach things which they 
ought not tor the sake of base gain ” (Titus i. 11 ).*— T. C. 

Yers, 6 — 8 . — The real gain of true godUness. The apostle, after his manner, 
expands his idea beyond the immediate occasion that led to it, 

L The gain of godliness with contentment. “But godliness with content- 
ment is great gain.” 1. Godliness is a gain in itsdf, hecavse it has “ the goromise ^ 
the life that now is^ and of that wlddh is to come.” Godly men come into iiapfy and 
thriving circumstances, for they are taught to pursue their callings witii due industry, 
foresight, and pexseverance. 2. Godlmess, allied to contentment, is great gain, i[l) 
This does not mean that contentment is a condition necessary to the gaintul clwaate 
of godliness, but is rather an effect of godliness and part of its substantial gain. It 
is a calm and cedrte teaper of mind about worldly interests. It is God% 
and will not to give to ail men alike, but the contented mind is not disquieted hy 4iiis 
fact. (2) The godly man is content with what he possesi^es ; sutolts meekly 
will, arid bears -itatiently the -adverse -'dispensations m his p*OTid«ace. The 
is fre*4 from the thirst for perishing treasures, because it possesses treasures of a higher 
and more enduring clKaacte. 
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IL The beaso?^ for this sentihejs’t. For we "brought nothing into the worlii, 
heoause neither are we able to take anything out of it.'^ i. JVe are ap^omUd hy Qod 
to come nulced into the world. We may be born heirs to vast possessions, but they 
tio not become ours till we are actually horn. Rich and poor alike bring nothing 
into the world. 2. This fact is a reason for the, statement that we can carry nothing 
out of the vjorld. It is between birth and death we can hold onr wealth. The rich 
man cannot carry his estates with him into the grave. He v\ill have no need of them 
in the next life. 3. There could he no contentment if we could take anything with 
m at death, because in that case the future %von]d be de})eiident upon the present. 
4. The lesson to he learned from these facts is that toe ought not eagerly to grasp 
sucli essentially earthly and transitory treasures. 

HI. The tbhe vtisdom of contentment. “ But if 'we have food and raiment, 
with these let us be satisfied.” These are what Jacob desired, Agur prayed for, and 
Christ taught his disciides to make the subject of daih’ supplication. The contented 
godly have these gifts along with God’s blessing. The Lord dues not encourage his 
}»eople to enlarge their desires inordinately, — T, 6. 

Ter, 9. — The dangers of the eager haste to he rich, I. The eager pursuit of the 
WOBLB IS TO BE SHUNNED. But they that will be rich fall into temptation and 
a snare.” 1. TTie apostle does not condemn the 2 mssesswji <f riches, which have, 
in reality, no moral character; for they are only evil where they are badly used. 
Neither does he speak of rich men ; for he would not condemn such men as Abraham, 
Joseph of Arimath^a, Gains, and others; nor such rich men as use their wealth 
righteously as good stewards of God. 2. lie condemns the haste to he not only 
because wealth is not necessary for a life of godly contentment, but because of its 
social and moral risks. 

11. The dangers of this eager pursuit of wealth. Tbcy ** fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, w^hich drown men in 
destruction and perdition.” 1. There is a temptation to unjust gain luhich leads 
men into the snare of the devil. There is a sacrifiice of principle, the abandonment 
of conscientious scruples, in the hurry to accumulate wealth, 2. The temptation in 
its turn makes way for many lusts which are foolish,” because they are unreaf*onable, 
and exercised upon things that are quite undesirable ; and w’hicb are “ hurtful,” because 
they injure both body an<l soul, and all a man’s best interests. 3.’ These hisf.s in turn 
carry their own retrihution. They “ drown men in destruction and perdition.” (1) This 
is more than moral degradation, (2) It is a wreck of the body accompanied by the 
ruin of the immortal soul — T. G. 

Ter. 10, — The root of all evil, For the love of money is the root of all evil” 
This almost proverbial saying is intended to support the statement of the previous 
verse. 

I. The love of money as a root of evil. 1. The assertion is not concerning 
money, which, as we have seen, is neither good nor had in itself, hut concerning the love 
of money, 2. It is not asserted that there are not other roots of evil besides covetous-- 
ness. This thought was not present to the apostle’s mind. 3. It is not meant that 
a covetous man ivill he entirely destitute of all virtuous feeling, 4, It means that 
a germ of all evil lies in one with the love of money ; that there is no kind of evil 
to which a man may not he led through an absorbing greed for money. It is really 
a root-sin, for it leads to care, fear, malice, deceit, oppression, envy, bribery, perjury, 
contentiousness. 

IL Unhappy effects of the love of honey. ** Which some having coveted after 
have wandered away from the faith, and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows.” 1. It led to apostasy. They made shipwreck of their Christian principles. 
They surrendered the faith. Tiie good seed of the Word was choked by the deceitlul- 
ness of riches, and, like Pemas, they forsook, the Word, having loved this present world. 
2. It involved the pangs of conscience, to the destruction of their own happiness. They 
felt the piercings of that inward monitor who forebodes the future destruction, — T* C. 

, ■ , IP* 
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turns from bis warning to those desiring to be tich to the practical exhortation to 
strive for tbe true riches. 

I. The title by which Timothy is addressed. ** 0 man of God.” 1. It was 
the familiar title of the Old Testament prophets, and might appro])r lately apply to 
a New Testament evangelist like Timothy. 2. Bui in the A'ew Testament it has 

' a 7 )iore gentral reference, applying as it does to all tbe faithful in Christ Jesus (2 Tim. 
iii. 17),' The name is very es}>res3ive. It signifies (1) a man who belongs to God; 
(2) who is dedicated to God; (3) who finds in God, rather than in riches, Ms true 
portion ; (4) who lives for GodJj, glory (1 Cor. x. 31), 

II, The wL\nNiKG ADDiiESStm to Timothy. Flee these things.” It might seem 
unnecessary to warn so devoted a Christian against the love of riches, with its destruc- 
tive results; but Timothy was now in an important position in a wealthy city, which 
contained “rich” men (ver. 17), ami may have been tempted by gold and ease and 
popularity to make trivial sacrifices to truth. The holiest heart is not without its 
inward subtleties of deceit. 

HI. The positive exhortation addressed to Timothy. '^And follow after 
rigbteouvsness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meek-spiritedness,” These virtues 
group themselves into pairs. 1. lligUeomness and godliness ; referring to a general 
Conformity to the Law of God in relation to the duties owing respectively to God and 
man, like the similar expressions — ^‘live righteously and godly” — of Titus ii. 12. 
(1) Righteousness is (a) not the “righteousness of God,” for that had been already 
attained by Timothy; but (b) tbe doing of justice between man and man, which would 
be for the honour of religion among men. Any undue regard for riches would cause 
a swerve from righteousness. (2) Godliness includes (a) holiness of heart, (h) holiness 
of life, in which lies the true gain for two worlds. 2. Ihith and love. These are the 
two foundation-principles of the gosp)el. (1) Faith is at once (a) the instrument of 
our justification, (b) the root-principle of Christian life, and (c) the continuously 
sustaining principle of that life. (2) Love is (a) the immediate effect of faith, for 
“ faith worketh by love (Gal. v, 6) ; (b) it is the touchstone of true religion and the bond 
of perlectness ; (c) it is the spring of evangelical obedience, for it is “the fulfilling of 
the Law ” (Rom. x ii. 8); (d) it is our protection in the battle of life, for it is “the 
breastplqjte of love ” (1 Tbess. v. 8). 3. Patience, meeh-sphdtedness. These represent 

TWO principles which ought to operate in power in presence of gainsayers and enemies. 
-»T. C. 

Yer. 12. — The good fight and its results. Instead of the struggle of the covetous 
for wealth, there ouglit to be the struggle of the faithful to lay hold on the prize 
of eternal life. 

I. The Christian struggle. “Fight the good fight of faith.” 1. The enemies 
in this ivaifare. Tbe world, the flesh, and the devil ; the principalities and powers ; 
tlic false teachers, with their arts of seduction. 2. The warfare itself. It is “a good 
fight.” (1) Tiie term suggests that Christian life is not a mystic quietism, but an 
active effort against evil. (2) It is a good fight, because (a) it is in a good cause — 
for God and truth and salvation; (h) it is under a good Captain — Jesus Christ, tbe 
Captaifi of our salvation; (c) it has a good result — eternal life.” 3. The weapons 
iii this warfare. “Faith.” It is “ the shield of faith” (Eph. vi, 16). This is not a 
(an.al, hut a spiritual weapon. Faith represents, indeed, “the whole armour of God,” 
wliich is niighty for victory. It is faith that secures “ the victory that overcometb 
the \vitrhl” (i John iv. 4, 5). 

II. 3 HE END OF TII33 CHRISTIAN STRUGGLE. “ Lav hoM OH eternal life.” 1. Eternal 

life is the prize, the crown, to be laid hold of hy those who are faithful to death, 2. 1% 
is the object of our effectual calling. To which thou wast called” by the grace and 
jiower of the Holy Spirit. 3. It is the subject of our public profession. “And didst 
confess the good confession before many Witnesses.” Evidently either at his baptism; 
or at his ordination to the ministry, when many witnesses would be present. 4, fhii 
eternal life is to he hid hold of. (1) It, is behi forth as tbe prize of the high caliing 
of God, as tbe recompeiiSe of rewar^L (2) But the believer is to lay hold of it even 
now by fiiitb, having a bedieving interest ia it as a possession yet to be aequired in 
ail its glorious fulness. — 0. ■ - . ' . ' ; .... , v “i. '■'-■.ci' ; 
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Vers. IS — 16.— T/ia solemn charge pressed anew upon Timothy. As he Bears the 
eiKl of the Epistle, the apostle, with a deeper solemnity of tone, repeats the charge lie 
has giv^en to his young disciple. 

L Tkk natuee and eesponsibilities of the oharoe. "I charge thee , . . that 
thou keep the eominaiidment without spot and without reproach.” 1. The command^ ^ 
mmt is 'the Ohristian doctrine in its aspect as a rule of life and dlsciplme, 2. It 
was to le kept with all purity and faithfulness — “ ■without spot and without reproach ” — ^ 
so that it should be unstained by no error of life, or suffer from no reproach of Unfaith- 
fulness. He must ])reach the pure gospel sincerely, and his life must be so circum- 
apect that his ministry should not be blamed by the Church here or by Christ 
hereafter. 

11. The solemn appeal by which the charge is sustained. ‘'I give thee 
charge in the sight of God, who keepeth all things alive, and Christ Jesus, who 
witnosstd the good confession before Pontius Pilate.” The apostle, having referred 
to Timothy’s earlier confession before mauy witnesses, reminds him of the more 
tremendous presence of God himself, and of Christ Jesus, 1. Hod is represented here 
m Fraser reVf in allusion to the dangers of Timothy in the midst of Ephesian enemies, 

2. Vhnst Jesus is nf erred to as an Example of unshaken courage and fidelity to truth 
in the presence of death. 

HI. The charge is to be kept without spot or reproach till Christ’s second 
COMING, “Until the tappearanoe of our Lord Jesus Christ.” He was to be “faithful 
unto death,” yea, even unto the second advent. 1. It is according to apostolic usage 
to represent the end of Ghrisiian work as well afs ChrisUan expectation as terminating , 
not upo7i death, hut t^pon the second adv^nt. The complete redemption will then 
Ihj fully realized, 2, Jt is not to he bf erred from these words that the apostle expected 
the Lord's coming in his own lifetime. The second Thessalonian Epistle, written 
nmny years before, dispels such an impression. The words in vex. 15, “ in his own 
times,” imply a long succession of cycles or changes. 3. The second adoeni is to 
he hmught about by God himself. “ Which in his own times he shall manifest, "who 
Is the blessed and only Potentate, King of kings, and Lord of lords.” This picture 
of the Divine Majesty was designed to encourage Timothy, who miojht hereafter be 
summoned to appear before the little kings of earth, by the thought of the iiumeasur- 
able glory of the Potentate before whose throne all men must stand in the final 
judgment, (1) He who is possessed of exlianstless powers and perfections is essentially 
immortal — “ who only hath immortality” — because he is the Source of it in all who 
Ijtartuke of it; for out of him all is death. (2) He has his dwelling in the glory of 
light ineffable — “dwelling in light unapproachable, whom no man ever saw or can see.” 
{a) God is light (1 John i. 6). He covereth himself with light ns with a garment 
(Ps. civ. 4) ; and ho is the Fountain of light, (b) God is invisible. This is true, 
though the pure In heart shall see God ” (Matt, v. 8), and though it be that 
without holiness “ no man shall see the Lord ” (Heb. xii. 14). God is invisible 
(^) ,h> the eje of sense, (j8) hut he will be visible to the believer in the clear intellectual 
vision of the su|>ernatural state. 4. All pram and honour are to he Oismibed to God, 
“to whom be honour and power everlasting. Amen.” The doxology is the iiatura! 
emdingmf such a solemn charge, — T. G. 

Yers, 17 — word of admoniflm and encouragement to the rick. The counsel 
oarries us back to what he had been saying in previous verses. 

I. The rich are warned against a twofold dangeb. “ To those who are rich 
In this:, present world give In charge not to be high-minded.” It is implied that there 
we» rich then ai well as* poor slaves Tn the'G&rch at Ephesus, 1. The- danger (f 
A haughty dispositicn k often engendered by wealth. The rich 
may he tempted to look do'wn with contempt^ on the poor, as if they, forsooth, were 
the special favourites of Heaven because “they had l>een so highly favoured with 
w'oHdiy substance; 2. The danger of truMng m wealth. “Hor to set their hope 
upon the uncertainty of riches,” (1) It' is a great risk for a rich man to say to gold, 

^^ Thou art my hope; and to the line gold, Thou art my confidence” (Job xxxi. 24), 
^2), Our tenure of wealth is very uncertain. li is uncertain (<t) because riches may 
take to themselves wings and liee away j because we may be taken away by death 
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from tlie enjoyment of onr possessions ; (c) because riches cannot satisfy the deep 
hunger of the human heart. 3. The safety of trusting in God, ‘‘But upon the 
living God, who giveth us all things richiy for enjoyment,” (1) God is the sole Giver 
of ail we possess. (2) He giveth to us all richly according to our need. (3) Ph; 
giveth it. for our enjoyment, so that we may take comfort in his rich provision. (4) 
As the living God, he is an unexhaiistible Fountain of blessings, so that no ut3certaiuty 
can ever attach to the supply. 

IL The men abe ekgouracsbd to make a right use of their wealth. 

1. “ Thai they do goodT (1) Eich men may do evil to others by fpuul or oppresi^ion, 

and evil to themselves by habits of luxury and intemperance. (2) lliey are 
rather to ahound in acts of heneficcnce to all men, and especially to the household 
of foith, after the example of him who “went about every day doing gooF^ (Acts 
X. 38). 2. in good works f as if in opposition to the riches of this world. 

They are to abound in the doing of them, like Dorcas, who was “ full of good works 
and almsdeeds.” Wealth of this sort is the least disappointing both here and here- 
after, and has no uncerfoiinty in its results, 3. Beady to distribuieJ^ Wiiiing ^to 
give unasked ; cheerful in the distribution of their favours ; giving without grudging 
and, without delay. 4. ‘‘ Willing to corrmunieateT As if to recogni 2 !;e, not. merely 
a common humanity, but a common Christianity with the iX>or. The rich ought to 
share their possessions with the poor. 

Ill, Enooueagemeets to the discharge op these duties. “ Laying up in store 
for themselves as a treasure a good foundation against the time to come, that they may 
lay hold upon the true life.” 1. It is possible for rich believers to lay up ireamre 
in heaven. This treasure is a foundation against the time to come. (1) !Not a 
foundation of merit, for we are only saved by the merits of Oiirist ; (2) but a foimda- 
lion in heaven, solid, substantial, and durable — unlike uncertain riches of earth; good 
in its nature and results — ^unlike earthly riches, which often are the undoing of men. 
** Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ” (Luke xvi 9). 

2. Our riches may have an influence on our true life hereafter. That they may 
lay hold on the true life.” (1) Hot in the way of merit; (2) but in the way of gract^, 
for the very rewards of the future are of grace ; (3) the end of all our effort is the 
true in contrast to the vain, transitory, short-sighted life of earth. — T, 0. 

Vers. 20, 21. — Concluding eoehortafion and benediction, parting counsel of 

the apostle goes hack upon the substance of ail his past counsels. It includes a 
positive and a negative counsel. 

1. A POSITIVE COUNSEL, “ O ITmothy, keep the deposit ” entrusted to thee. This 
refers to the doctrine of the gospel. It is “the faith once delivered to the saints” 
(Jude 3). 1. The doctrine of the gospel is thus not something discouered by man, hut 
delwemi to man, 2, It is placed in the hands of Timothy as a trustee, to be kept 
for the use of others. It is a treasure in earthen vessels, to bo jealously guarded 
robbers and foes, 3. If it is kept, it tvill in turn keep us. 

IL A NEGATIVE COUNSEL. “Avoiding profane and vain babblings, and opposition'^ 
of knowledge falsely so called: which some professing erred conceining tlio faith.” 
1, The duty of turning away from em.pty discourses and the ideas of a fahe hnoivledge. 
(1) Sucii things were utterly profftloss as to spiritual result. (2) ff'hey were autago- 
nistic to the doctrine of godliness ; for they represented theories of knowledge put forth 
by fake teachers, which ripened in due time into the bitter Gnosticism of later times. 
It was a knowledge that falsely arrogated to itself that name, for it was based on 
ignorance or denial of God’s truth. 2, The danger of such teachings. (1) Borne 
members of the Church were led to profess, such doctrines, perhaps because they wore 
a seductive aspect of asceticism, or pretended to show a shorter cut to heaven. (2) 
But they lost their way and “ erred oouceming the faith.’^ This fake te?acbHig under** 
mined the true faith of the gospel. (3) As the tense implies an event that,occufv@d> m 
the past, these persons were not now in the oomnumiou of the Ephesian Ohurdh,^Tk. Ob 

Ver. 3 .*— hmlth of miigim* Wholesome words;** There is ipo 
representative of the s|Hiit,of;the gospel than: tidNs iwwd,“whoiesmni*’* 
mt the gospel means heiM* ; , f, ,i- . .-idV, ' 
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I, They abe wholesome beoahse they ake healing woeds. They heal breaches ■ 
in families; they heal the division between Ood and the soul; they heal the heart 
itself. And in the vade-mecum of the Bible we find a cure for aU the diseases of the 
inner man. 

II, They abe wholesome woeds as contrasted with othee ihteeatures. With 
much that is good in the best of authors, there is much that is harmful.^ All^ is not 
wholesome in Dante, or Goethe, or Shakespeare. It requires an infinite inind to 
inspire words that shall always and ever be wholesome; and it would be diffioiilt to 
speak of any human literature that is wholesome every way. Some has in it too much 
romance and sentiment ; some has too great a power upon the passions ; some feeds the 
intellect and starves the heart. 

III, These words are wholesome in every sphere. It is not too much to say of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ that it saves and sanctifies body, soul, and spirit. It has no 
word of encouragement to the unwashed monk, or to the ascetic who neglects the care 
of the body. It supplies a true culture to the mind, and feeds and noiiri.-.hes all the 
graces of the heart. So it becomes a doctrine according to godliness. — W. M. S. 

Ver.B.— The wealth of religion. “But godliness with contentment is great gain.’’ 
We learn from tliese words— 

I. That men are rich in what they are. It is a mistake to think of riches as 
belonging merely to the estate. We may catalogue the possessions of the outward life, 
but they are only “ things.” How many men learn too late that they are not rich in 
what they have I Godliness is the truest riches, because it is God-iikeness ; the image 
which no earthly artist can produce 1 The highest good conceivable is to be like God. 

II. Men are rich in what they can do without. “ With contentment.” Let us 
study, not so much what we may secure, as what we are able to enjoy existence without. 
Men multiply their cares often as they multiply their means ; and some men, with 
competency in a cottage, have not been sorry that they lost a palace. “ Contentment is 
great gain it sets the mind free from anxious care ; it prevents the straining after false 
effect ; it has more time to enjoy the flowers at its feet, instead of straining to secure the 
meadows of the far-away estate. 

III. Men must leave everything; they can carry nothing away, flmt is 
certain; and yet the word must be read thoughtfully. Nothing save conscience and 
character and memory. Still the words are true, that we can carry nothing out ; for 
these are not “ things,” but part of our personality. The body returns to the dust, but 
the spirit — to the God who gave it. Let this check all undue anxiety, and cure our 
foolish envy as we look around upon all the coveted positions of men. “ We brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out.” — W. M. S. 

Yers. 1 — 10. — Slaves and heretics. I. Duties of Christian slaves. 1, Toward 
unbelieving masters. “ Let as many as are servants under the yoke count their own 
masters worthy of all honour, that the Name of God and the doctrine be not blasphemed,” 
Paul had to legislate for a social condition which was, to a considerable extent, different 
from ours. In the early Christian Churches there were not a few whose social condition 
was that of slaves. They are pointed to here as being under the yoke as servants. To 
service there was added the oppressive circumstance of being under the yoke. That is, 
they were like cattle with the yoke on them — having no rights, any more than cattle, 
to bestow their labour where they liked, but only where their masters liked. It was a 
degradation of human beings, for which no apology could be made. Under Christianity 
the eyes of Christian slaves could not ho altogether closed to the flagrant injustice 
inflicted on them. They would also see that, in this sonship and heirship of glory, 
they were really exalted above unbelieving masters. It would have been easy, with 
such materials, to have inflamed their minds against their masters. But Paul, as a wise 
legislator, understood better the obligations of Christianity. No inflammatory word 
does he address to them ; he tells them, not of rights, but of duties. Their masters, 
notwithstanding their being identified with injustice, were still their own masters, i.o. 
men to whom in the providence of God they were subordinated. Let them be counted 
worthy of all honour, even as he has already said that the presbyters, or ecclesiastical 
rulers, are to bo counted worthy of honour. And we need not wonder at this ; for still, 
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mnessoj wtct/ 

was evidcBtly a stratagem on the part of up the posifcou 

was unbecomiiij; their religious to men to be religious for the sake 

that godliness was a gainful j^g gggn that the apostle regards 

of the'worldly gain it would hnng to them tt can “ ^ould 

the heretical mapm tvith contempt. „„ Veli<rious appearances, not because they 

not like to admit it m words. |,^®y f, to them to apfiear 

have any 1®;® V «°soctofe<^ wiA conientm^nt “But god- 

irreligious. (2; iroaimess ts a j .,„t without ironical correction 

liness°with contentment is great pn ‘ Ekf®t y, and Mt 

sgiSi^sH^sig 

than we imagine. Shakespeare tells us that 

“ The poorest man 

Is in the poorest thing superfluous, ^ 

Demands for nature more than nature claims. 

^‘The rock of our present day is that no one knows how to live upon little; the great 
J wore crenerallv poor. The retrenchment of useless expenditure, the 

hvin»' aide of w^at one'^may call the relatively necessanj, is the high-road to Chnstum 
hSKtanen" of heart, just as it was to that of ancient vigour. A ffreaM tn a 
which has always touched mo more th.an any other” (Laoordaire). 
'[Tie sad result of the opposite state. “But they that desire to be rich fall into a temptii- 
tifn andTrriLe and mLy foolish and hurtful lusts, such as droivu men m destruction 
and perdition ” By them that desire to be rich we are to understand those who, mstCcad 
of bancf contented with what they can enjoy with GoiTs blessing and what they can 
use for "God’s o-lory, make riches their object in life. They fall into a state of mind 
that is seductive md/etterinq. And this unnatural craving for possession does not stand 
alone hut has many affiliate lusts, such as love for display, love for worldly company, 
love for the pleasures of the table. Of these no rational account can he mven, and they 
are^hurtful even to the extent of drowning men in misery, expressed hy two very 
stronv words — destruction and perdition. Confirmation, of the last reason. Prmerhiol 
savinq. “ For the love of money is a root of all kinds of evil. 1 he proverb is in- 
tended' to have a certain startling nature. Desire of money is not certainly the cm.„ 
root of evils, but it is conspicuously the root of cvils._ We need only think of the lies, 
thefts, oppressions, jealousies, murders, wars, lawsuits, sensuality, prayerlessness, that 
hat been ^sed by it. tL victims. “Wliich some reacMng after have been M 
astray from the faith, and have pierced themselves through with many soirows. _ Ihc 
apostk thinks of the ravages wrought on some he knew. W ithin tto Chnstiiui cire e, 
they unlawfully reached after gain- This led to their wandering from the faith,_ and to 
their heinw pierced through, as with a sword, with many sorrows ; hitter reflections on 
the past, Sisappointment with what they had obtained, apprehensions of tho future. 
Thei he would point to as beacons, warning off the rook of avarice.— B. F. 

Yera 11 16. — The Christian gladiator. The gladiator was one who fought, in the 

arena It the amphitheatre of an ancient city, such as the Colosseum at Home, for the 
amusement of the^ public. It made life real Mid earnest to be compelled to enterrthe lists, 
in which the issue was generally yiotory or death. 
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‘‘ And now 

The arena swims aronad him — ^Iro is gone ? 

Ere ceasofi the inhuman shont which hailed the wretch who won* 

He heard it, bnt he heeded not— his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that wns I'ar away; 

He recked not of the life he lost or prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay ; 

There were his young barbarians all at play-— 

There was their Dacian mother ! he, tlxeir sire^ 

Butchered to make a Eomau holiday.” 

L Need of preparation^ But thou, 0 man of God, flee these things ; and follow 
after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness.” We know what can bt 
undergone by men of the lowest order, when they put themselves in training foi 
entering the prize-ring. Accustomed to spend the greater part of their time in the 
public-house, they are found rigorously foregoing their pleasures and entailing upon 
themselves hard employment. In what these pugilists forego and endure, do they not 
put to blush many Christians, who cannot be said to forego much, or -to give hard 
service for their religion ? There is, we are here taught, what becomes the man of God, 
t.e. the highest type of man — the man who tries to work out the Divine idea of his life 
and to come to be God-like in his character. O man of God, learn from these men oi 
a low order. They flee their w'onted pleasures; flee thou,” sviys the apostle in earnest 
address, ** these things,” i.e, as appears from the context, those habits of mind which we 
call tvorldly^ tendencies to sink higher things in the pursuit of worldly ends, money, 
enjoyment, position for ourselves, and for our children. Christians who may have no 
taste for what are regarded as coarse pleasures, may yet he worldly in their ideas and 
habits. Such worldliness is unworthy of the. man of God ; vulgar, demeaning in him, 
0 man of God, flee thou worldliness, as thou wouldst a wild beast. Flee it, as certain 
to eat up thy true manliness. It may he said that more havoc has been wrought in 
the Church by worldlioess than by intemperance. And the one is not so easily dealt 
wuth as the other. The intemperate uxan may be laid hold on, and aided out of his 
intemp<^ance. But the worldly man maybe in position in the Church; and who is 
likely to succeed in aiding him out of his worldliness ? And so, while the one may be 
rescued, the other may continue to he the prey of destructive habits that are growing 
upon him. The other side of duty refers to the acquiring of good habits of mind that 
are required for the fight. And as the word for worldly habits is jlee^ so the word for 
good habits is pursue. It is implied that wovldliness seeks us, and we need to get out 
of its way, to flee from it as from a wild beast. Good habits, on the other hand, retreat 
from us ; they are apt to evade us, and we need to pursue them with all the keenness with 
which a ravenous wild beast pursues its prey. It is hard for us to come up to them, 
and to have them as our enjoyed possession. The good habits, so ill to grasp, which art 
needed for the fight by the man of God are particnlarked. First of all he must have 
righteousness, or the habit of going hy rule. And along with this he must have godU- 
nesSf or the habit of referring to Ood, Then he must have faith, which covers hh 
defencelessness. Along with this he must have love, which siipp)lies him with fire. He 
must also have which enables him to hold out to the md. And along with this 

he must have meekness, rvlxich makes his spirit all acctimtdaUon of %orortg. 

In the eye of the world, these habits may seem miramly i but, 0 man of God, be true 
to thyself, and pursue them ; let them not escape from thee; by God’s decree they shall 
reward thy eager pursuit, 

IL Nature of the fioht. ** Fight the good fight of the faith,” He that has tin 
faith of a Christian is necessitated to fight. There is revealed to his faitli a God in tin 
heavens, who hates sin, and who also seeks the salvation of souls. In the light of this 
which ought to be an increasing light, there is presented an exposure. He comes u 
see that there are in his flesh tendencies which are against God, He comes also to se< 
that there is in tbs world, in its opinion and custom, much f bat is against God. As 
then, he would stand by God, be must fight , against the flesh and the world— -agains 
what..fvould tempt to sin, from within and from without. It is a good fight, being fo 
the cause of God, which is also the cause of .man in bis establishment in righteousnes 
. and love,'' It is a good fight, being grounded in ibiO victory of Christ, and carried oi 
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hopefully under liis leadership. It is a fight into which the man of God can throw 
i.is iindiviiled energies, his warmest enthusiasm. Many a fight winch receives the 
plaudits of men has, in the strict review, only a seeming or superficial goodness. But 
the fight into which, the man of God throws himself £an stand the severest tests of 
goodness. Be it thine, then, 0 man of God, to light the good fight of the faith. 

HI. The priceless ?eiz.e. “Lay hold on the life eternal, whereimto thou wast 
called, and didst confess the good confession in the sight of many witnesses/’’ The 
prize for which the gladiator fought was not all unsubstantial. It was Vfe, It meant 
the enjoyment of liberty, return to his rude hut, his young barbarians, and their 
'' Dacian'm other.” Stiirthat life had in it elements of unsatisfactoriness and decay. 
It was savage life, below the level of civilized life. Such as it was in its rude delights, 
it was not beyond accident and death. But the prize for which the Christian gladiator 
fights, is life eternal. This is not to be confounded with perpetibity cf existence^ wdiich 
niay be felt to be an intolerable burden. The importance of existence lies in its joyous 
elements, experience of healthful activity, and of communion with those we love. So 
The life, which is here presented as the prize, is that kind of existence in wbich there is 
a free, unrestrained play of our powers, and in w^hicli we have communion with the 
FiUher of our spirits and with the spirits of the just. And the life has such a principle 
in it, such subsistence in the living God, as to be placed above the reach of death, as 
only to be brought forth into all its joyousness by death. The counsel of tlje apostle 
is to lay hold on this priceless prize. *0 man of God, do not let it escape thee. Stretch 
forward to it mth a feeling of its supreme desirableness. It is worthy of all the strain 
to which thou canst put thyself. The counsel of the apostle is supported by a reference 
to a marked period in the past — ^apparently entrance on the Christian life, or that, which 
was expressive of it to Timothy, viz. his baptisyyi. It was a period in which Divine 
action and human action met. It was God calling him to life eternal. It was at the 
same time Timothy confessing a good confession — apparently saying that life eternal 
was his aim. Come persecution, come death, life eternal b.e would seek to gain. This 
confession he made in the sight of many witnesses, present on the occasion of his 
baptism, who could speak to the earnestness of spirit with which he entered on his 
L'hristian career. 0 man of God, fight, remembering thy Divine calling and tinv solemn 
eng;Tgements. 

iV, The witnesses. “ I charge thee in the sight of God, who qnlckeneth all things, 
and of Christ Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate witnessed the good confession; tlTat 
tliou keep the commandment, without spot, without reproach.” The many witnesses 
just mentioned call up such a scene as was to be witnessed in the Colosseum. There 
was an assemblage of eighty-seven thousand people, tier above tier all round. As the 
gladiator stepped into the arena, he might well be awed by so vast and unwonted 
a crowd. But this W’ould quickly give way to the feeling of what depended on the way 
in which lie quitted himself. And there wouhl not be absent his mind the 
thought of the applause \vhich would reward a victory. 0 man of God, thou art now 
in the arena, and there are many onlookers. They are w’atching how thou art quitting 
thyself in the fight of the fiiith — whether thou art realizing the seriousness of thy 
position, thy splendid opiportunity. Their approval is worthy of being considered, 
worthy of being coveted by thee, and should help to nerve thee to the fight. But there, 
was one pre-eminent personage who was expected to grace a Roman glacliatorial festival, 
viz. the emperor. As the gladiator entered,, his eye would rest on the emperor and 
his attendants. And he would have a peculiar feeling in being called upon to fight under 
the eye of the august Cassar, to whom he would look up as to a very god. So, 0 man 
of God, there is one great Personage who is looking down on the arena in which thou 
art, and under whose eye thou art called upon to fight. It is not a Cmsar— a man bom 
and upheld and mortal like other men;- but it is God, who quichmieth all 
Substratum of all, created existence, the ' almighty Upholder of men, the almighty 
Upholder of the univerae with all its forms of Hfe. There Is another Personage, and yet 
not another. This is Christ JesMs, wM htfm's Fontim Fikte witnessed the yard 
eonfession, ** Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou a King then? Jesus answered* 
'fhou sayest that I am a To this end-was I born, and for this cause cani« I into 

The world, that I should bear witness of the truth. Every one that Is of the truth 
heareth-my voiced^ In these words we-see -the majesty and fearless exposure of Jesus* 



in 
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^ I cannot and will not deny that I am a King. It is my office to declare the truth ; 
it is by the influence of truth that I am to reign in the hearts of men, and I cannot 
shrink from asserting this most important truth, that I have the power and authoiity 
of a sovereign at once to rule and to defend my people. Let not this doctrine offend. 
Every one who is of the truth, who loves the light, and whose mind is open to 
conviction, heareth and acknowledgeth this and all my doctrines.’ These words, spoken 
at so interesting and trying a period, discover to us the elevation of our Saviour in 
a very s^-riking light. We see his mind unbroken by suffering. We see in him the 
firmest adherence to the doctrines he had formerly taught. We see in him a conscious 
dignity, a full conviction of the glory and power with which he was invested. He 
asserts his royal office, not from ostentation, not amidst a host of flatterers, but in the 
face of enemies ; and when he made this solemn declaration his appearance bore little 
conformity, indeed, to the splendour of earthly monarchs.” There is a difference 
between the good confession of Timothy and the good confession of Christ indicated in 
the language. Timothy confessed his good confessioii, t.e. in the way of saying before- 
hand what he would do in the trial. Christ' witnessed his good confession, ie. 
authenticated it by making it in the immediate prospect of death. He went forth from 
Pilate’s judgment-hall and sealed his confession with his blood. He was thus the first 
and greatest of confessors. It adds much in the way of definiteness^ that we can thus 
think of him. It also adds much in the way of 'bracing. There is a halo around the 
great Onlooker from his past. The presence in a battle of the hero of a hundred fights, 
of a Kapoieon or Wellington, is worth some additional battalions. So, 0 man of Ood, 
be braced up to the fight, by the thought that thou art fighting under the eye of 
thy God, under the eye of thy Saviour. And do not think of getting the prize 
surreptitiously, but only by fair means, keeping to the rules of the contest, what is here 
called keejging the commandment^ so that no little spot is made on it, no little dishonour 
done to it. For, however little, it means so much taken away from the value of the 
prize. I charge thee, then, says the apostle, in these great presences keep the com- 
mandment. 

V. Final event. “ Until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ : which in its 
own times he shall show, who is the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords ; who only hath immortality, dwelling in light unapproachable ; whom 
no man hath seen, nor can see: to whom be honour and power eternal. Amen.” The 
final event of the day, on the occasion of a great gladiatorial show, was the coming 
forward of Cmsar, in circumstances of pomp, to crown, or otherwise reward, the victors. 
So the final event of time will he the coming forward of our Lord Jesus Christ (as from 
looking on) to crown the victors in the good fight of the faith. There is reference to 
the same event in 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. It would be the proudest moment of a man’s life 
when he was called forth to receive the prize from the hand of his emperor. So it will 
he a moment ol' greatest satisfiictiou to the believer when he is called forth (as by the 
herald proclaiming his name before a great assemblage) to receive the crown from the 
hand of his Lord. He will not certainly be filled with self-satisfaction. He will i'eel 
that he is only a debtor to Christ, and his first impulse will be to cast his crown at the 
feet of his great Benefactor. This appearing God is to show, i.e, to efiect and to bring 
forth into view. He is to show it iu its own times— at present hidden, but clear to the 
mind of God, and to be shown when his purposes are ripe. He who is to effect the 
appearing is appropriately adored as the Potentate (the Wielder of power). Not less 
appropriately is he adored as the blessed or (better) the happy Potentate, i.e, self-happy, 
having all elements of happiness within liimself, no void within his infinite existence to 
fill up, but not therefore disposed to keep happiness to himself, rather prompted, in his 
own experience of happiness, to bestow it on others, first in creation and then in 
redemption. It is the happy Wielder of power that is to bring about an event that is 
fraught with so much happiness to believers. He shall show it, for he is the only 
Potentate ; none can dispute the name with Mm. There are powers under him as there 
were rulers, with different names, under the emperor; but he is the King of kings and 
Lord of lords — sovereign Disposer of all human and angelic representatives of power. 
*^The king’s heax*t is in the hand of the Lord as the rivers of water: he turns it 
[howevOT impetuous] whithersoever he will.” He shall show it in its own times ; for, 
however distant those times, he shall live to do it,' being ‘the only One who i hath 
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immortality from Mmself^ essential imperviousness to decay. He sliall show it, who is 
liimself maccessihh -within a circle of light, and not only ne-rer seen by men but 
necessarily invisible to men, t.e. in the unveiled brightness of his glory. Ail honour 
and power eternal, then, he to this God* We may judge of what the appearing is^to 
be that is to be effected by One in whose praise tlie apostle breaks forth in so lofty 
a strain. We may conclude that it is to be . the grandest display of the honour and 
] tower of God, And what a privilege that the humble believer — victor in the battle o? 
]ife-~l 3 to bo called forth before an assembled universe, under the presidency of Ciiriet 
and by the band of Christ, to be crowned. with the life eternal! Let every one' add his 
Arnen to tJie ascription of honour and power to God, as displayed in the appearing of 
Christ.— E,H 

Tors. 17— 21.— -Pa?’^^v^y words» L Wabning to the bich. Charge them that 
are rich in this present world, that they he not high-minded, nor have their hope set 
on the uncertainty of riches, but on God, w’ho giveth us richly all things to enjoy 
The apostle’s fear of worldliness in the Church still possesses him. He does not 
now regard those who udsk to he rich, but those who are rich. He at once reminds 
them of the relative value of their riches, as extending only to this present world. He 
warns them against the danger of being high-minded, f.e. lifted up above others under a 
sense of their importance on account of their riches. He warns them also against the 
kindred danger, which separates, not so much from men as from God, viz. their setting 
their hope on their riches. “Jesus looked round about, and saitii unto his disciples, 
How hardly shall they that hare riches enter into the kingdom of God 1 ” And the 
disciples were astonished at his words. But Jesus answered again, and said unto them, 
“Children, how hard is it for them that irustin riches to enter into the kingdom of Gocil” 
The difficulty of the rich is that they are tempted to set their hope on their riches. One 
reason for their not doing so, is that their hope should not be set on an uncertainty 
such as riches is. The true Object of oar hope is God, who is of a liberal disposition. 
He giveth us not merely the necessaries of life, but he giveth us r/cM^ all things. 
In his disposition we have a better guarantee for our not w'anting, than in clutching to 
any riches. He giveth us things to enjoy, not to draw us awtiy from our follow-mcn, 
not to draw us away from himself, but’ to enjoy as his gifts, through which he would 
tell us of the kindness of his heart. 

II, The bight coubse fob them. “ That they do good, that they be rich In gocul 
works, that they he rearly to distribute, W’illirig to commmucatef’ They v/cu’e to seel: 
TO promote the hapji'iness of others. As they were rich, they had it. in their peuver, 
above others, to do hecmiiful actions. They were to be free in raakiiig distribution of 
what they had. They %vere to be ready to admit others to share with them. la 
a word, they were to counteract worldly liabits of mind by cultivating habits of 
benevolence. .There is the duty of giving the Lord the first-fruits of our substance, 
a proportion of our income ; there is here inculcated the cultivation of the disposition 
toward others that is to go along with that. 

III. Adyaxtage of the eight coubse. “ Laying up in store for themselves a good 

foundation against the time to come, that they may lay hold on the life which is 
life indeed,” What they took from their plenty and gave for others they were not to 
lose, hut were to have it as a treasure laid up for them. “Their estates will not die 
with them, but they will have joy and comfort of them in the other tvorid, and have 
cause to bless God for them to ali eternity” (Beveridge). The treasure is thought of as 
a good foundation, by resting on which they would lay hold on. the life whiciTwas life 
indeed. The ^ time is coming when this w'orld wiE be taken away from beneath our 
feet. What have wo sent before us Into the next world, so as to keep us from sinking 
in the new condition of to bear us up so that we shall not earn, but receive, from 

Chrises hand and through CThrisfs merit, "the life indeed? The answer hero is — wlias 
we have denied ourselves, what we have 'unselfishly sacrificed for others. 

IT. CoKontrniw babhbst abdbess 'to Timotey. 1. he wm U hem, “ 0 
Timothy, guard ifehat which is committed , unto thee.** The dqmsit is the doctrine 
delivered to Timothy to preach, as opposed to what follows. “ Wo have an exclamation 
alike of foreknowledge and of fondness. For he foresaw future errors, whioii he mourned 
over beforehand. , what does he mean by guarding the deposit? Guard IWi oa 
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occonnt of tLieves, on account of enemies who while men sleep mtij sow tares amidst 
the good seed. is the deposit ? It is that which was^ entrusted to theej not 

found by thee ; which thou hast received, not invented ; a matter, not of genius, but of 
teaching; not of private usurpation, but of public tradition; a matter brought to thee, 
not put forth by thee; in which thou oiightest to be, not an enlarger, but a guardian; not 
an originator, but a disciple : not leading, but following. Keep, saith he^ the deposit ; 
preserve intact and inviolate the talent <^‘ the catholic faith. What has been entrusted 
to tbe«, let the same remain with thee; let that same be handed down by thee. Gold 
thou hast received, gold return, I should be sorry thou shouldst substitute ought else. 
I should be sorry that for gold thou shouldst substitute lead, impudently, or brass, 
fraudulently. 1 do not want the* mere appearance of gold, but its actual reality. 
JS'ot that there is to bo no progress in religion, in Christ’s Church. Lf3t there fe 
so by all means, and the greatest progress ; but, then, let it be real progress, not 
a change of fliith. Let the intelligence of the whole Church and its individual 
members increase exceedii]gl 3 ^ provided it be only on its own head, the doctrine 
being still the same.” 2. What he was to avoid, Turning away from the profane 
])abbIiDgs and oppositions of the knowledge which is falsely so called ; which some 
professing have erred concerning the faith.” The errors are called profane babblings, 
similarly to the characterization of them in ch. i. 6 and iv. 7, They are also called 
oppositions of a falsely named onosis, i,e, to the true gnosis in the gospel. There were 
some defections on account of G-nostic tendencies even in the apostle’s day ; and it was 
very much the design of this letter to warn his pupil against them. 

V. Benediction. “ Grace be with you.” It seems better to regard the benediction 
for Timothy alone. He lias been so busy in laying down ecclesiastical rules for the 
direction of Timothy as superintendent, that he has no space left for personal references, 
but closes abruptly with the briefest form of benediotioa. — E* F« 
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iHB SECOND EPISTLE OP 

PAUL TO TIMOTHY. 

EXPOSITIOH. 


CEAPTEE I. 


¥er, 1, — Christ Jesus for Jesus Christ, 
A.Y. and T.E. ; the life for life, A,Y. The 
life is a little clearer iiiau life, as sliowhig 
that “life” (not “promise*’) is the ante- 
cedent to “ which.” According to the pro- 
mise denotes the siabject-matter with which, 
as an apostle, he had to deal, viz. the pro- 
mise of eternal life in Christ Jesus, and the 
end for w'hich he w^as called, viz. to preach 
that promise (comp. Titus i. 2), 

Yer, 2. — Beloved child for dearly beloved 
son, A.Y. ; peace for and peam, A.Y. My 
beloved.^hilcI, In 1 Tim. i. 2 (as in Titus i. 
4) it is m}’ true child,” or “ my, own son,” 
A.Y. The idea broached by some commen- 
tators, that this variation in expresiiion inarlis 
some change in St. Paul’s eonlidence in 
Timothy, seems utterly unfounded. The 
exhortations io boldness and courage wdiich 
follow were the natural results of the danger 
in which St. Paul’s own life was, and tlie 
depression of spirits caused by tlie desertion 
of many friends (ch. iv. 10—16). St. Paul, 
too, knew that the time was close at hand 
when Tiiiiothy, still young, would no longer 
have him to lean nrjoii and look up to, and 
therefore would prepare him for it; and 
possibly he may have seen some symjitnms 
of weakness in Timothy’s character, which 
made him anxious, as appears, indeed, in the 
course of this Epistle, Grace, etc. (so 1 
Tim. i. 2 ; Titus i I, A.Y. ; 2 John 3). Jude 
has “mercy, peace, and love.” d’he salutation 
In Eph. i."2 is “grace and peace,” as also in 
Bom. i. 7 ; 1 Cor. i. 3, and elsewhere in St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and in Bev. i. 4. 

Ver. 3. — In a pure for idth ptire, A.Y*; 
how unceasing for that iclflumt ceasing, A.Y. ; 
is my remembrance for I have remembrance, 
A,Y. ; snpplimiioim for prayers, A.Y. Por 
.whim I serve feom my fathers in a pure 
oonidfenee, comp, Acts xxiiL 1. How 
XL ’riMOTHY. 


ceasing, etc. The construction of the sen- 
tence which follows is difficult and ambigu- 
ous. For what does the apostle give thanks 
to God ? The answTjr to this question will 
give the clue to the explanation. The only 
thing mentioned in the context which seems 
a proper subject of thanksgiving is that 
which is named in ver. 5, viz. the “ unfeigned 
faith ” that was in Timothy. That this was 
a proper subject of thanksgiving we learn 
from Eph. i. 15, where St. Paul writes that, 
having heard of their faith in the Lord 
Jesus, he ceased not to give thanks for them, 
making mention of them in his prayers 
too, 1 "Thess. L 2). Assuming, then, tiiat 
this was the subject of bis thanksgiving, we 
notice especially the reading of the *B.T., 
Xal^dfu, “ having' received,” and the note of 
Bengel that vtripvnenv means to 

be reminded of any one by another, as dis- 
tinguished from audixp-qa^Lv, which, is used 
when any one comes to your recollecuou 
without external prompting; both wdiic'n 
fall in with our previous conclusion. Aii<l 
w^e get for the main sentence the satisfactory 
meaning : “ I give tliankslo God that I luivo 
received (or, because I have received) a. 
most pleasant reminder (from some letter or 
visitor to which he does not further allude) 
of your unfeigned faith,” etc. The niain 
sentence clearly is: “I thank God . . , 
having been reminded of the unfeigned faith 
that is in thee.” The intermediate words 
are, in Paul’s manner, parenthetical and 
explanatory. Being about to say that it wo.s 
at some special remembrance of Timothy’s 
faith that he gave thanks, the thought arose 
in his mind that there was a continual 
remembrance of him day and night in his 
•prayers; that he was over thinking of him, 
longing to see him, and to have the tears 
shed at their parting turned into joy at their 
meeting xigain. And so he interposes tiiis 
'thought,, and prefaces it with — not 
b' . > ,'■ '■ B 
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surely/* bow,” as in the B.T., but in the 
sense of m&4s, as,” ‘‘just as.” And so the 
whole passage comes out : ‘‘Just as I have 
an unceasing remembrance of you in my 
pro vers, day and night, longing to see you, 
that the tears which I remember you shed 
at oiir xiatting may be turned into joy, so do 
I give special thanks to God on the remem- 
brance of your faith,” 

Yer. 4, — Longing^ for greatly desiring, A,Y4 
nmemheruig for hkng mindful of^ A.Y. 

Yer. fi. — Having been reminded of for 
^,i‘hen I call to rememhranee, A.Y. ; in thee 
h'X that in thee, A, V. Unfeigned 
roj); as 1 Tim. i, d (see also Eom. xii. 9; 
*2 Cor. vi. 6; 1 Pet. i. 22; Jas. ill. 17), 
Having been reminded, etc. (see preceding 
r;f;te). Thy grandmother Lois. Mdyi/ji.7} 
j-roperiy corresponds exactly to our word 
^ niamnia.” In 4 Blacc. xvi. 9, Oi> 
!t\7}0^7cra fnxKaptffSna-oy.at, shall never be 
called a happy grandmother,” and here (the 
only place where it is found in the New 
I'estameiit) it has the sense of “grand- 
mother.” It is hardly a real word, and has 
no place in Stephens* ‘ Thes.,* except inci- 
dentally by comparison with It has, 

however, a classical usage. The proper 
word for a “grandmother” is Loisj 

a name not found elsewhere, possibly mean- 
ing “ good,” or “ excellent,” from the same 
root os Kcchepos and xd>L<rros. This and the 
fallowing Eunice are examples of the fre- 
quent use of Greek or Latin names by Jewu 
Eunice, wo know from Acts xvi. 1, was a 
Jewess and a Christian, as it would seem 
her mother Lois was liofore Iier. 

Ver.6. — For the tchkh came for wliereforCf 
A.V. ; through the laying for by the imiiing^ 
A . Y. Eor which cause (5d alrkw) ; so ver. 
12 and Titus i 18, but nowhere else in St. 
PaiiFs Epistles, though common elsewhere. 
The clause seems to depend upon the words 
immediately preceding, “ I am persuaded in 
thee also; for which cause/ etc. Stir up 
(aya(w7rvpsiy) ; here only in the New Testa- 
ment, but found in the LXX. of Gen. xlv. 
27 and 1 Macc. xiii. 7, in an intransitive 
sense, “ to revive.” In both passages it is 
, contrasted with a previous state of despon- 
dency (Gen. xlv. 26) or fear (1 Macc. xiii. 2). 
Wo must, therefore, conclude that St. Paul 
knew Timothy to be cast down and depressed 
by his own imprisonment and imminent 
danger, and therefore exhorted him to revive 
“‘the spirit of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind,” wditch was given him at his 
ordination. The metaphor is taken from 
kiiidltiig slumbering ashes into a flume by 
the bellows, and the force of dm is to show 
that the embers Imd gone down from a pre- 
vious state of candescence ' or flame— “to 
rekindle, light up again.” It is a favourite 
motaphor in classical Greek. The gift of 


■ God (rh xdpiffjiia rov ©eoS) ; as 1 Tim. iv. 14 
(where see note). The laying on of my hands, 
together with those of the presbytery (1 Tim. 
iv. 14 ; . comp. Acts xiii. 2, 8). The laying 
on of hands was also the medium through 
which the Holy Ghost was given in Con- 
firmation (Acts viii. 17), and in healing 
(Mark xvi. IS ; comp. Numb, xxvii. IS, 28). 

Ter. 7 . — Gave us not for hath not given us, 
A.Y.; a spirit of fenrfulness for the spirit of 
/ear, A.Y.; and for <?/, A.V. ; dmipline for 
of a sound 7nmd, A.V. A spirit of fearful* 
ness ; or, cowardice, as the word d^ihia ex- 
actly means in classical Greek, where it is 
very common, though it only occurs here in 
the New Testament. AeiAd? also has a 
reproachful sense, both in classical Greek, 
and also in the LXX., and in the New Tes- 
tament (see Matt. viii. 26; Mark iv. 40; 
Bev. xsi. S), It seems certain, therefore, 
that St. Paul thought that Timothy’s gentle 
spirit was in danger of being cowed by the 
adversaries of the gospel. The whole 
tenor of his exhortation, combined as it 
was with words of warm affection, is in har- 
mony with this thought. Compare with the 
phrase, wevaa SctXias, the weO/ta dovXtias 
ds (p40ov of Bom. viii. 15. Of power and 
love. Power (Uvapis) is emphatically the 
attribute of the Holy Spirit (Luke iv. 14; 
Acts X. 88 ; Bom. xv. 18 ; 1 Cor. ii. 4, etc.), 
and that which he specially imparts to tho 
servants of Christ (Acts i. 8; vi, S; Eph. 
iii. 16, etc.). Love is added, as showing that 
the servant of Christ alw’aysuses |?«:)wer in 
conjunction with love, and only as the means 
of executing what love requires. Bisoipline 
(armppopttriJLov); only here in the New Testa- 
ment;' cr^ippapiietv is found in Titus il 4, 
“ to teach,” A.Y. ; “ to train/ E.V. “ Dis- 
cipline” ig- not a very happy rendering, 
though it gives the meanmg ; “ correction,” 
or “sound ■instruction/ is perhaps nearer. 
It would seem that Timothy had shown 
some signs of weakness, and had not boldly 
reproved and instructed in their duty cer- 
tain offenders, as true love for souls required 
him to do. The phrase from Plutardi’s 
‘Life of Cato,* quoted by Alford, exactly 
gives the force of crcafppoyta-fiSs : ‘EttI dwp6S-> 
OEi Hal awippovicrpip rSiV ^KKesv, “For the 
amendment and correction of the rest.” 

Yer. B, — Be not ashamed therefore for Im 
mt Him therefore ashamed, A,Y.; suffer 
hardship with the gospel for he. thou partaker 
of the affiieiionB of the gospel, A.Y. Be not 
ashamed, etc. The exhortation based upon 
the previous statement. The spirit of power 
and love must show itself in a brave, unflinch- 
ing accephmeo of all the hardships and 
afflictions incident to a faithful execution of 
Ids episcopal office (comp. Bom. i 16). 
Suffer hardship with the gospel. Hils, of 
course, is a possible rendering, but an im- 
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nataml one, and not at all in liarmoiiy with 
.tlie context. The force of irhff in crvyKaKoirdBri- 
ffov (only fonnd here In the New Testament 
ami in the E,T. of oh. ii. S) is manifestly to 
associate Timothy with St. Paul in the 
afflictions of the gospel, **Be a fellow- 
partaker with me of the afflictions,” which 
is in obvions contrast with being ashamed 
of th& testimony of the Lord and of the 
apostle his prisoner. The gospel (r^ €vay- 
yeKif); ie. for the gospel, as PbiL i, 27, 
striving for the faith of the gospel” (rj? 
s.nd as Chrysostom explains it : 'Tirep 
'rod ev&yye\iov (Huther). According to tha 
power of 00 d; either according to that 
spirit of power which Cod gave you at your 
ordination,” or “according to the mighty 
power of Clod manifested in our salvation 
and in the resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The latter seems to be what St, 
Paul had in his mind. Timothy ought to 
feel that tins power was on his side, 

Ver. 9* — Saved for hath savedj A,V. ; a for 
a», A.Y. ; times eterml for the world hegan^ 
A.Y. "Who saved us, and called us. The 
saving was in the gift of his only begotten 
Son to be our Saviour; the calling is the 
work of the Holy Spirit drawing indivi- 
dual souls to Christ to be saved by him. 
(For the power of God displayed in man’s 
salvation, corap, Ex>h. i. 19, 20.) With a 
holy calling (comp. Eom. i. 7 ; 1 Cor, i. 2), 
Not aocordig to our works (see Titus iii. 5 ; 
Eph. ii. 4r-~10). His own purpose and grace. 
If our calling were of works, it would not be 
by grace^(Eom. iv. 4, 5 ; xi. 6), but it is 
“ according to the riches of his grace . . . 
according to his good pleasure wliieh he 
purposed in himself” (Eph. i. 9, 11). Be- 
fore times eternal (vph alajWajv)* 

The phrase seems to liave the same general 
meaning as vph Kara$o\ys kSctihov, “before 
tiio foundation of the world” (Eph. i. 4), 
where the general context is the same. The 
phrase itself occurs in Eom. xvi. 25 (xp<^w«^ 
alwdois} and Titus i. 2, in which last place 
time is indicated posterior to the creation of 
men. In 1 Oor. ii. 7 we have simply vph 
rS>v “before the worlds” where 

is equivalent to fuciiploi and in Eph, 

iii, 11, Tep6&€<nr rmv cd(avcap^ *‘the eternal 
purpose.” In Luke i. 70 the phrase, hr* 
amyos, is rendered “ since the world began,” 
and eis rohs mi^yas (Matt. vi. 13), “ for ever.” 
So frequently rhy alwa, *‘for ever” 
(Matt, xxi 19; John vL 51,^etc.),'and els 
nhs dli^ms tQp aleSywy (Gal. i. 5 ; Eph. iii. 
21; 1 Tim. i. 17, etc,), for ever and ever,” 
The usage of the LXX. Is very similar, 
where air* mmms, els Thy amyot^ rrpb rm alc^- 
cukv T&y ait^yo/fVf etc., are frequent, as 
well as the adjective ali^ym. Putting all 
these passages together, and adverting to 
tlie ckB&al meaning of md Its Latin 


equivalent, {Bvum. a “ lifetime,” we seem to 
arrive at the primary meaning of as 
being a “generation,” and then any long 
period of time analogous to a man’s lifetime 
Hence awpioi would be times made 

up of successive generations, and ^ph xpdym 
aliomvfv would mean at the very beginning 
of the times which consisted of human 
generations. Al^v t&v atrJavexip would be one 
great generation, consisting of all the suc- 
cessive generations of mankind. The whofe 
duration of mankind in this present world 
would be in this sense one vast to be 
followed by we know not what succeeding 
ones. Thus Eph. i. 21, 4y mStyi roitrap IB 
contrasted with 4v rf fieXKovrif the idea 
being that the world has its lifetime analo- 
gous to the lifetime of a man. The same 
period may also be considered as made up of 
several shorter amp^s^ the prediluvial, the 
patriarchal, the Mosaic, the Ohristiaa, and 
such like (see note to 1 Tim. I 17). 

Ver. 10. — Bath now been manifested for ts 
now marie manifest^ A.V. ; Christ Jems for 
Jesus Christy A.Y. ; abolished for hath abo^ 
lished) A.Y. ; brought for hath brought, A.Y, ; 
inoorrupUon for immortality, A.V. Hath 
now been manifested {paviproBuoav) ; a word 
of very frequent use by St. Paul. Tlie same 
contrast between the long time during which 
God’s gracious purpose lay hidden, and the 
present time when it was brought to light 
by the gospel, which is contained in tbu* 
passage, is forcibly dwelt upon in Eph. iii. 
1^12. The appearing (r^r km<f?aynas). 
applied hero, as in the name of the Festival 
of the Epiphany, to the first advent, but in 
eh.iv. 1 and Titus ii. 13 and elsewliere applied 
to the second advent, “the glorious appear- 
ing of our Saviour Jesus Christ” (Titus it 
13). Abolished (^mrapyricrwros') ; i,e. “ de- 
stroyed,” or “done away,” or “made of none 
effect,” as the word is variously reiulcred 
(1 .Cor. sv. 26; 2 Oor. iii 11; Gal. iii. 17; 
comp. Hfcb. ii. 14). Brought ... to light 
(^pwrirravTos); as in 1 Cor. iv. 15. Elbcwhere 
rather “to give light,” or “to enlighten” 
(see Luke xi. 86; Heb. vi. 4; x. 3f, etc.). 
For a full description of the abolition of 
death and the introduction of eternal life In 
its stea<l, through the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, see Bom. v. and vi., and' 
especially vL 8—11, Through the gospel; 
because the gospel l)oth declares the death 
and resurrection of Christ, and culls us to 
share in them, These mighty glories of the 
gospel were good reasons why Timothy 
should not be ashamed of the testimony of 
hia Lord, nor shriiik from the afflictions of 
the gospel. They were signal evidences 
of the power of God. 

Yeti 1L-t-?F«« ft^r am, A.V^; imJ^ te 
af the Gmiiks, A.V. md T.B. , -WiW 

appoijsted ; vomp# 1 
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fi€vot ds ^laKoyiap* “appointing me to the j 
mialstry ; and ii. 7* A preaoierj and an ; 
apostderanda teaoher (so also 1 Tim. it 7). * 
Tsaoher (Mdffnakm) is one of the spiritual i 
offic^es enumerated in 1 Oor. xit 2S and i 
Eph* iv, 11. It is surely remarkable that | 
ik'itlier here nor elsewhere does St. Pfoil j 
speak of any call to the priesthood in a | 
siicerdotal sense (see Eom, i. 1, 5; xv. 16; 
I'Cor. i l/etc.). 

Ver* 12. — JSufer also for aim suffer, A.V, ; 
for nmerfheless^ A.V. ; hhu wham for 
whoMt A.V. ; guard for heep^ A.V. !For the 
wMfth cans© (¥er. 6, note) I snffer also. The 
apostle adds the weight of his own example 
to the preceding exhortation. What he was 
exhorting Timothy to do he was actwaily 
doing himself, without any wavering or 
hesitation or misgiving as to the resnit. I 
know Mm whom I have heliwed, and I am 
persnaded that ho is aMe to gtmrd that 
wMoh X have committed nnto him. The 
ground of the apostle^s conSdence, even in 
the hour of extreme peril, was his perfect 
tost in the faithfulness of Goth This he 
expresses in a metaphor drawn from the 
common action of one person entrusting 
another with some precious deposit, to bet 
kept for a time and restored whole and un- i 
injured. All the words in the sent(mce are 
part of this metaphor. The verb irmlarevKa . 
must be taken in the sense ttf “entrusting” 
(eurm ac juld alkiijm commiild)^ as Luke 
XvL 11* 8o i/ricrr€P0rjym rh SayydAion't “tO ; 
be entrusted with the gos]K}l ” ^ Tiicss. ii, 
4) ; olmmixioLv v^ewarr^vfj.m, “ I am entrusted 
with, a dispensation” (1 Cor. ix. 17; see 
Wisd, xiv. etc.). And so in classical i 
Greek, m(rr€hw *npi n means “to entrust 
something to another” to take care of for 
yon. Here, then, St. Paul says (not as in 
tbe B.V.» know him whom I have 
l>elieved ” which is quite inadmissible, but), 

** I know whom I have trusted [he. in 
whom. I have placed confidence, and to whom 
I have committed the keeping of my deposit], 
and I am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have entrusted to him (r^^v 
waptcB^KTjP gov) unto that day.” The ijrapcc- 
iufjof ' is the thing which Paul entrusted to 
his fatthfal guardian, on© who he knew 
would never betray the trust, but would 
restore it to Mm safe and sound at the day 
of Chrisi What the was may lif© 

difficult to express m any one word, but it 
comprised himself, his life, his whole treasure, 
his salvation, Ms joy, Ms etoma! happmess— 
«U for the sake of which he risked life and- 
limb in this world, content to lose sight of 
them for a while, knowing that ho should 
receive them all from ti e iumds of Ood in 
the day of (llirisi All thus hangs perA ctly 
together. There can be no reaBonabhj doubt 
mpixiiMniP iuaa means “i»y deposit timt 


which I have deposited with Mm, Neither 
is there the slightest diMciilty in the ditferent 
applications of the same metaphor in ver. 14 
and in 1 Tim. vi. 20. For it is as true that 
God entrusts to hU faithful Bervants tlio 
deposit of the faith, to be kept by them 
with jealous fidelity, as it Is that his Eervaiits 
entrust to Mm the keeping of their^ souls, 
as knowing him to be faithful. 

Ter. for hiM /mtf A.V.: pattrrm 

for /arm, A.V.; from for o/, A.T. Hold 
(ex^). This use of in the pastoral 
Epistles is somew’hat peculiar. In I TIul 
i, l.% viarnp^ “hulding Mth;” In hi. f>, 
Hxopfas rk pvifrdipmv^ ^ hrjldiog the mystery 
of the faith and here, “hold the pattern,” 
etc. It seems to have a more active sense 
than merely “have,” and yet not to have 
the very active semse of “hold fast.” It 
may, however, well be doubted whether 
here is used in even as strong a sense a.s In 
the other two passages, hmsnmeh as here it 
follows instead of preceding the substuntive 
(see Alford, in he,'). The pattern (w/jriw&^crii^); 
only here and I Tim. j, 16 (whore see note), 
where it nmnifostly means a ** puttem,” not 
a “ form.” The word signifies a “ sketch ” 
or “outline.” Bt. PauTs meuning, therefore, 
seems to be: “For your own guidance in 
teaching the flock committed to yon, and for 
a pattern which you will try and always 
copy, have More you the pattern or md!?n,e 
of sound words which you have hcani of me, 
in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.'"' 
Sound words (vymipopr&fp Adycifp); |eo 1 Tim* 
i. 10, note. In faith and love ; cither Md 
the pafiern in faUh mid lovi\ or which ym 
hare heard in faith and hue. 

Ter. 14 . — Guard for heep, A.T.; thmngk 
for hy, A.T. That good thing (t^p mkiiP 
‘TeapuHiKTiP^f B.T., for TeafiaHate^iiHTjp) ; fice I 
Tim. vi, 20, and note. Tiiia naturally 
foliow^s the p.receding verse. P'aithfulness 
in maintaining the faith was closely con- 
nected with the maintcnancQ of "sound 
words. 

Ter, W*—Tfmi are for ihm which are, 
A.T. ; turned for he turned^ A.V. ; Pliygelms 
for Thygellm^ A.V* and T.li. Turned away 
from {kn^trrp&^riaiip pe}* This verb is used, 
as here, gofeming an aausative of the 
person- or thing turned away from, in Titus 
f. 14; Heb. xli. 25, as frequently in classical 
Greek. The use of the aorist here is i»- 
fiortant, as St, Paul does not mean to say 
that, the Churches of Asia had all forsakc^n 
him, which was not true, and which II would 
. be.tbsurdto inform Timothy of if it were true, 
living as he was at Ephesus, the central city 
of Asia, but .adverts to some 'occasion, pro** 
bably 'connected wirli his trial before? Nero, 
when they shrank from him to a cowardly 
way. , . Hdwfs al Iv t§ *Atr(q iue||ka “ the 
whole party in Asia” 'With th© 
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paTilciiIar transactioa to which St. Patti is 
alluding, and which was known to Timothy 
though it is not known to ns. Perhaps he 
had applied to certain Asiatics, whetJier 
Christians or Jews or Grieco-Komans, for a 
testimony to his orderly conduct in Asia, 
and they had refused it ; or they may have 
at Home at the time, and avoided St, 
l*anl : and among them Phygelus and 
Hermogenes, whose conduct may have been 
particularly ungrateful and Wexpectei 
Nothing is known of either of them, 

Ver. iO. — Grant for give, A.V. Oraat 
meroy (dtpn eAeoy). This connection of the 
words is only funnd here. The house of 
Onesiphorus. "it is inferred from this ex- 
pression, coupled with that in ch, iv. 19, 
that Oaesiphorns himself was no longer 
living ; and hence ver, 18 (where see note) 
is thouglit by some to be an argument for 
prayers for the dead. The inference, further 
strengthened by tiie peculiar language of 
ver, 18, thougli not absolutely certain, is 
undoubtedly probable. The connection 
between this and the preceding verse is the 
contrast between the conduct of Phygelus 
and Hermogencs and that of Onesiphoms. 
They repudiated all acquaintance with the 
apostle in his day of trial ; lie, when he was 
in Rome, diligently sought him and with 
difficulty foun<l him, and oft refreshed Mm 
with Christian sympatliy and communion, 
acting with no less courage than love. He 
was no longer on earth to receive a prophet’s 
reward (Matt. x. 41), but St. Paul prays that 
he may receive it in tlie day of Christ, and 
that meanwhile God may requite to his 
family the mercy he had showed to Bt. Paul. 
Befreshed me literally, revived 

me. Only here in the New Testament, but 
comp. Acts iii. 19, Chain (akviriv) ; in the 
singular, as Eph, vi. 20; Acts xKviii. 20 
(where see note). 

Ver. 17.-^8ouglif" tor miight ouif A*Y.; 
diligenihj for very diligently^ A.Y. and T.B. 


Ver. IS . — To find for that he may find,^ 
A.V. ; ministered for minukred nnto me, 

■ A.V, (The lord gmat unto him). The 
parenthesis seems only to be required on 
the supposition that the words & 

K^pios evpsty Iasos, k.t.X., are a kind of play 
on the eupiv of the preceding verse. Other- 
wise it is better to take the words as a new 
sentence. The repetition of ‘‘ the Lord ’* is 
^markable, but nothing seems to liang upon 
it. The second vapa Kvpiov soeins to suppose 
the Lord sitting on tnc judgment-tMone, 
As regards the amount of encouragement 
given by tliis passage to prayers for the 
(lead (supposing Onesiphonis to have been 
dead), the mere expression of a pious wish or 
hope that he may find mercy is a very slender 
foundation on which to build tho supers 
sirncture of prayer and Masses for the 
deiiyerauee of souls from purgatory. In 
how many tMmgs, etc. St. Paul does not 
say, as the A.V. makes him say, that Onesi- 
phoras “ ministered imto him” at Ephesus. 
It may have been so, but the words do not 
necessarily mean this. What good service 
he did at"Ephesus” wonld faithfully repre- 
sent the Greek ^Yord8; and this might 
describe great exertions made by Onesi- 
pliorus a tier his return from Rome to 
procure the apostle’s acquittal and release 
by the iniercession of the principal persons 
at Ephesus.^ Tiiis would, of course, bo known 
to Timothy. It may, hoYvcver, describe the 
ministerial labours and services of Onesl- 
phorns at Ephesus after liis return from 
Rome, or it may refer to former ministra- 
tions when Paul and Timothy were at 
Ephesus together (see Introduction), There 
seem to be no muterials for arriving at abso- 
lute certainty on the point, 

* An almost identical explanation is 
suggested by Hofmann, as quoted by 
Huther In a note to this passage. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers# A ring once given to au old and loved friend^ who In liter 

life had been out off from, the former loving intercourse by the inevitable course of events, 
bore this touching inscription, Cara memorxa del primieri anni ” (dear memory of old 
times)# The memories of a happy unclouded youth, of youthful friendships, of Joyous 
days, of pursuits lit up by sanguine hoixes and bright expectations, are ind^d often 
among the most precious treasures of the heart# And in like manner the recollection 
of former triumphs of faith in days of dark doubt and difficulty, of tempi^tlons b^ir* 
come, of victories gained, of grace received, of work done for God, of Ofirietlan Inter- 
course with God’s saints, and happy hours of pmyer, and treading underfoot the 
powers of darkness, are not only bright lights lUuminating the past journ^.df j|% fet’ 
are often among our strongest ineeulives' to perseverance, and our 
to hold fast the^ profession of our Midi without -.wavering* ■ Bi Paul, jhal 
in 'Ine knowledge of human nature,, knew this' welh. -And 
skill heightened and set off by the warm affections of a tender hearl^he caffs _ back 
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TliaolliT*s reeoHedioQS to tiie days of kis early Mth. Tbat there had ^been anythiBg 
like a falling away from the faith in Timothy, any real declension in his religious life, 

, there Is no reason to bellem But the quick eye of the apostle had^ detected some 
.symptoms of weakness. The pulse of firm resolution,^ as dangera thickened around 
' him, had not beaten so steadily as he wonld^ have wished.^ ^He did not see the symp- 
tomstof Ohristian courage rising with the rising fiood of difficulty quite so marked as 
to set his mind at ease as to what might happen if, after Ms own death, which he felt 
was near, Timothy were left alone to confront the ^perils of a fierce persecution, or to 
guide the wavering purpose of tknid and fainting disciples. And so he calls hack his 
dearly beloved eon in the faith to the old days of ^Ms first conversion. The lessons of 
faith and obedience learnt on his mother’s knee In the dear home at Lystra, whose' 
blessed fruit had attracted St. Paul’s notice ; the first appearanco of the apostle in those 
reglOTB In the noonday of his apostolic sseal; the bold front with which he had met 
the storm of affliction and persecution; Timothy’s own warm surrender of himself to 
the companionship of the great teacher, and his exchange of a happy, peaceful home 
for the wandering life and incessant peril of an evangelist ; then the solemn time of his- 
ordlnation--4he time when, with prayer and fasting, he had knelt to receive the laying 
on of hands, and had exulted la the new gift of Ood with which he might go forth 
fearlessly and lovingly, and in a strength not Ms own, to emfflate his father In the faith 
itt preaching the gospel of God’s saving grace, — Oh, let Timothy cherish those dear 
memories m former times I And there were later memories still. Their last meeting, 
and iheir last adieu. They had parted, under what circumstances we do not know ; 
St. Faul hastening on to his crown of martyrdom, Timothy remaining at his post of 
work and of danger. And Timothy had wq)t. Were they tears of Mttemeas, tears of 
compunction, tears of a heart Moken and melting under a gentle loving reproof, or were 
they Only tears of sorrow at parting? We cannot say for certain ; but St Paul remem- 
bored them, and he re<^lls them to Timothy’s memory too. He adds the hop that, as 
they had sown in tears, they would reap in joy*— the joy, perhaps, of a healed wound 
and renovated spiritual strength, or, at all events, the joy of meeting once more l^fore 
the fall of the curtain of death to close the drama of Paul’s eventful life. The lesson 
left fox us by these heart-stirring words is the value of the moroorj of the past when 
brought to bear upn the work of the future. the Lord, 0 my soul, and forget 

not ul Mb benefits/ is a sentmient which continually cornea up in the varied experi- 
ences of the psalmist. He quickened hope in the lana of banishment by rcmemtering 
the days of happy wcrsMp in the house of God(Fs. xlii.); he added depth to his sorrow 
for mn by recalling the memory of that joy of salvation which he had forfeited by his 
fall (Fs. M.). And so we sHall do well in times of weakness to remember our former 
strength j in days of darkness to call to mind the days of light that were of old ; in 
days of ^ckness and indolence to call back the memory of the time when we were ail 
on fire to do God’s work ; in days of depression to think of old mercies shown and old 
gmcea given to us of God; to quench the fear of defeat by the recollection of ancient 
victories; and, In a wesrd, to make the past supply the present with incentives to an 
undying ssoalj and a steadfast courage in faemg all me afflictions of the goqiei according 
to to unchan^g poww of God. 

^ in the how of imger. There are great differences of natural 

tumpmmaat In, difibmt meat Th<^0 are ihom whose courage is naturaliy high. Tlieir 
iss^acl la to brwre danger, and to be TOufidenfc of overcoming it They do not know 
wlial neivouRnesSj or slaking of heart, or to devices of timidity, mean. Others 
_a« itoly different temperament. Tko approach of danger unnerves them. 
’Their' ImUdoI m to avoid, not to overcome, dan^ I to shrink from euffering, not to 
confroni It Thw are ever in to Cimreh to hold and dauntless Gideons, and the 
waverii^ and told But tho^acaofGod is able to atrengthea to weak hands 

and’ to confirin to -foebli fcnoM. S© esjm say to tom that are of fearful heart, ** Be 
atemg; fm not”' He iwa give power to to Mat, .and inorwwe strength to ih'em that 
have, 'BO might' And tore is no more«»^ying i%hl than that of to quiet 

untoeliiig oewB^ of toe© whore nitwl ^mMity hiw b^ ■overeoiU'e by ‘an over- 
powwing Bmm of duty to of love to' Christ, and who haveleawit, -in to exercises of 
l«f«r to itottoto oa to cress of* Oliria%, to tome hardness without fiiucMsfgf m 
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good soldiers of Jesus Clirist. But to yield to fear, and, under Its influence, to V e 
ashamed to confess the Name of Jesus Christ, and to rei>udiate fellowship with tho>e 
who are suffering for Chrisfc*s sake and the gospel’s, lest we should fall into the saii.e 
reproach with them, is sin, and sin most unworthy of those for whom Christ died, an<l 
who have been made partakers of so great salvation* No plea of natural timidity can 
excuse such unworthy conduct. It behoves, therefore, men of a timid and gentle apt nr 
to fortify their faith by frequent contemplation of the cross of Christ, and habitual] -/ 
to tske up that cr<Dss, and by it crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts. Let. 
them think often of their holy calling, remember that they are the servants of him 
who “ endured the cross, despising the shame,” and look forward to the recompense of 
reward. Let them contrast the base, unmanly conduct of the men of Asia, who turned 
away from the noble Paul in his hour of danger, with the faithful, generous conduct 
of Onesiphorus, who sought him out in his prison and was not ashamed of his chain. 
And surely they will come to the conclusion that affliction with the people of God 
is better than immunity from suffering purchased by shame and sin, 


HOinLISS BY VABIODS AUTHOBa 

Yers, 1, 2. — The apostMs address and greeting. This Epistle, which has been well 
described as the last will and testament " of the apostle, written as it was under the 
very shadow of death, opens with a touching evidence of personal interest in Timothy. 

I. The ORiGHf akd design of the apostleship. “ Paul, an apostlo of Jesus Christ 
by the will of God.” 1. He was an apostle. (1) Not by the will of man, even of 
other apostles. (2) Nor by his own will ; for he did not take this honour upon him- 
self! (d) Nor was it owing to his personal merits; for he always speaks of it as ^the 
grace of apostleship.” (4) He w^as an apostle by the will of God, whose chosen vessel ” 
he was for this purpose. 2. The design of his apostleship was “ according to the promise 
of life lohich is in Christ JesusJ^ Its design was to make known this promise. (1) 
it was life eternal ; (2) promised in Christ Jesus, because (a) it was “ proimsed before the 
world began ” (Titus L 2) ; (&) in Christ, who is the Prince of life, who procured it, 
who applies it by his Spirit. 

IL T^e peeson addressed. To Timothy, my beloved son.” Not, as in the former 
Epistle, my true son,” but a son specially dear to him in view of the approaching 
severance of the earthly tie that bound them together, 

III. The greeting, Grace, mercy, and peace,” (See homiletical hints on 1 Tim. 

i. 2 .)--T. a 

Yers. Z-^B.”^Thanhfid declm^aiion of love and rememdrance of Timothy^ s faith. 
I The apostle’s affectiokatb interest in his toung disciple, give thanks 
to God, whom I serve from my forefathers in a pure conscience, as unceasing is tins 
remembrance 1 have of thee in my prayers night au<i day ; greatly desiring to see thee, 
being mindfui of thy tears, that I may be filled with joy ” 1. The apostU begins all 
Epistles with the language of thanksgiving. God is the Object of thanksgiving, both 
as God of nature and as God of grace, and there is no blessing we have received that 
ought not to be thankfully acknowledged. 2. It is allowaUe for a good man to take 
pleasure in the ihoiight cfa consistently conscientious cai^eer. His service of God was 
according to the principles and feelings he ^herited from bis ancestors “ in a pure con- 
science” (Acts xxiii. 1; xxiv, 14). 3. Ministers ought to he much engaged in prayer 
for mm another so as to strengthen each other^s hands. 4. Ihe thought of approaching 
death makes m long to see the friends who have been most endear ed io us in life. (1) 
The apostle remembered Timothy’s sorrow at their last parting. (2) Though he ha 
commanded him before to stay at Ephesus, he now desired to see him, because he was 
alone in prison, with Luke as his only companion, (3) The sight of Timothy in Borne 
would fill him with joy beyond that imparted by all the other friends aoad companions 
of Ms apostolic life. ’ ■ ■ 

11. The apostle’s thanksgiving fob Tijiotey’s faith. ** Being put in remetr- 
btance of the unfeigned faith that is in thee, 'which dwelt first iu thy grandmother Lots, 
and th'^ mother Eunice ; and I am persuaded that bIso in theed’ 1. Th 'gmMiy of thh 
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faith ** Timotby was an, Israelite indeed,” wbo believed with the 
heart •unto righteousness, his faith working by love to Qod and man, and accompanied 
by good works. 2. Its permanent character, “Itdw'elt iu him.” Faith is an abiding 
grace ; Christ, who is its Author, is also its Finisher ; and salvation is inseparably con- 
liccted with it. 3, The subjects of this faith “First in thy grandmother Lois^ and in 
thy mother Eunice.^’ (1) Lois -was his grandmother by the mothers side, for his father 
was a Creek; and Eunice, his mother, was probably converted^ at Lystra, at no great 
distance from Tarsus, the native city of the apostle (Acts xvL 1; xlv. 6). {a) m 
pleasant to see faith transmitted through three generations. It is sin, and not grace, that 
is easily transmitted by blood. But 'when we are “ born, not of blood., but cT God,” we 
have reason to he thankful, like the apostle, for such a ^display of rich bun 'dy mercy. 
(h) We see here the advantages of a pious education, for it "was from the persons named 
obtained in Ms youth that kuowiedge of the Scriptures which made him wise unto 
salvation (cli. iii. 15). (c) How often Christian mothers have given remarkable 

sons to the ministry of God^ Church ! (Augustine and Monica.) (2) Timothy was 
himself a subject of this faith. He did not break oT the happy contimaty of grace in 
his family, but worthily perpetuated the best type of ancestral piety.' — T. 0, 

Yer. 6. — The apostle^ s admonition to Timothy to stir tq) the gift of God within him. 
It was because ot his persuasion of Timothy’s faith, and perhaps of the apprehension 
that the young disciple had been depressed by his own long imprisonment, that he 
addressed him in this manner. 

L The spiritual gifts possessed bv Timothy. “Wherefore I put thee In remem - 
branco to stir up the gift of God which is in thee by means of the laying on of my bands,” 

1. lie refers to the special gifi received by Timothy with a view to his oj/ice as an 
evangelist It was not anything either natural or ac(puired, but something besto'wed 
by the Spirit of God which would fit him for teaching and rulitig the Church of God, 

2, It was conferred by the lumds of the apostle along with the presbyter'y {\ Tim. iv. 14). 

11. The necessity op stierikg up this spirituai. gift. 1. It is possible there may 

have been soryie slachiess or decline cf power on Timothy’s part, arising from various 
causes of discouragement, to make this Injunction necessary. 2, The gift v:us to be stirred 
up by Tmdimj^ meditaiiony and prayer^ so that he might be enabled, with fresh zeal, to 
reform the abuses of the Church and endure hardship as a good soldier of Jesu^Christ. 
C. 

Yer. 7.' — The Divine equipment for arduous service in the Ghiirch The apostle here 
adds- a reason ibr the injunction just given. 

L Hegatively. “*For God did not give us the spirit of cowardice.” This 
refers to the time of tlie oi'dination cf Timothy and of the apostle. Courage is an essen- 
tial qualification for ministers of the gospel. 2, Gowardice is mvicorthy of those who 
have received the gospel in trust The fear of man has a very wide dominiou, but those 
who fear God ought to know no other fear, (1) This fear tends to unworthy compli- 
ances. (2) 'i’rust in God is a preservation from fear (Ps. xxvii. 1), (8) Our Lord 
exhorts us strongly against such fear (John xiv. 27). 

IL PosiTivEuy. “ But of power, and of love, and of self-control” 1, The spirit of 
power ^ as opposed to the weakness of cowardice ; for the servants of Christ are fornfied 
against i^rsecutions and reproaches, are enabled to endure hardness a^s good soldiers of 
Christ, ^nd to quit themselves like men, % The spirit of hm. This will make them 
earnest in their care for souls, indefatigable in labours, fearless in the midst of trying 
exigencies, and self-sacrificing in love* 3., The spMi if self-eoniroL This will eiiabio 
the servant of Christ to keep his whole being in subjection to the Lord, apart from all 
the solicitations of the wprld, and to regulate life with a due regard to its duties, its 
labours, and its cares*--"T* 0* 

Yer. 8 .— to Timothy mt to. he asMmed of the gospel^ mor to shrink from 
afflictiom. This exhortation is dependent upon the previ<Mis counsel. 

I. ' The minister of God must not be ashamed of the gospeu. Be not thou tlierc- 
f>re ashamed' of the testimony of the Lord, nor of me Ms prisoner,” i. The imimony 
of the Lord'u ^at hme concerning hk doctrimt sufferings, mi imih ,• in a woM, the 
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gospel itself. 2. No Ciiristimi mn he ashamed of a gospel o/su'h power, so true, 
gracious, so useful. 3. No Christian can he ashamed of iU confessors, Tiic 
was a prisoner at Rome for its sake, not for crime of any sort,. The g(,*s};crtljej 
laboured under an immense load of pagan prejudice, and Timothy needed to be rcmiufied 
of his obligations to sympathize with its greatest expounder. 

II. The minister of G*od must share in the afflictions of the cos pet,. But 
be thou partaker of the afflictions of the gospel according to the power of Gofl 1. 
Thofigh it is a gospel of peace, it brings a sword wherever it goes, and iiivolvt.s m 
preachers in tribulations arising out of the perverseness of men who thwart, and despi-e 
it. 2- We ought to suffer hardship for the gospel, hy the consideration that rheG-^ d 
who has saved us with such a strong hand is able to succour us under all our aOiciiuns. 
— T. C. 

Vers. 9 — 11,— 2%e power of God in the salvation manifested hy Jesus Christ to tJoi 
world. He now proceeds to expound in a glorious sentence the origin, eomduous, 
manifestations of the salvation provided in the gospel. 

L The manner in which the power op God has been displayed toward us. 
“Who hath saved us, and called us with an holy calling, not according to our works, 
but according to his own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus befT;.} 
the world began,” 1. The power of Qod has been displayed tom>ird us in salmtloiK 
God is the Author of salvation in its most comprehensive sense, as including both 
its impetration and its application. The salvation may bo said to precede the callng, 
as (1) it has its origin in the “purpose of God,” (2) as Christ has procured it by Ins 
death. 2. It lias been displayed in our calling, (1) The call is the act of the Father 
(Gal, i. 6). (2) It is a “holy calling.” {a) as its Author is holy ; (/>) it is a call to 
holiness ; (c) the called are enabled to live holy lives. 3. The principle or condition 
of OUT salvation, “Not according to our works.” (1) Negatively, Works are not 
(a) the moving cause of it, which is the love and favour of God (Juhn iii. 16); (h) n»)r 
are they the procuring cause, which is the obedience and death of Christ (Rom. iii. 
21 — 26) ; (c) nor do they lielp in the application of salvation ; for works done befoni 
our calling are not good, being without faith ; and works done after it are the fruits 
of our„calIing, and therefore not the cause of it. (2) Fositively, “ But according to 
Ills owm purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ before the world began.” 
Salvation has thus a double aspect, (a) It is " according to the purpose of God,” It 
is a gift horn eternity ; for it was “ before the world began,” and therefore it was not 
dependent upon man’s works. Q>) It is according to “his grace, which was given us in 
Christ Jesus before the world began.” Though those to whom it was given were not 
in existence, they existed in Christ as the covenant Head and Bepresentative of bis 
people- They w’-ere chosen in him (Eph. i. 4). 

II. The manifestation of this pueposb and grace in the incarnation and 
work of Christ. “ But mati ifested now by the appearing of our Saviour J esus Christ.” 
1. The nature of this manifestation. It included (1) the Incarnation ; for the Son c>f 
God appeared in the fulness of time to make known the “ mystery hid from ages,” even 
himself— “ the Hope of glory ” — to both Jew and Gentile ; (2) the work of Christ, in the 
obedience of his life and the suffering of his death— in a word, the whole work of redemp* 
tiom 2. The effects of this manifestation, “ Who abolished death, and brought to light 
life and incorruptibility by means of the gospel.” (1) its action upon death. It has 
abolished or made it of none effect. Death is regarded both in its physical and Its 
ethical aspects, (a) In its physical aspects,, Christ has (a) deprived it of its sting, ami 
made it a blessing to believers (Heb. ii. 14; 1 Car.xv.55), and (0) secured its ultimate 
abolition (Rev. xxi 4). (h) in its ethical aspects, as working through a law of sin ap'i 
death, Christ has caused us “ to pass from death unto life” in regeneration (1 John Wl 
14), and secured us from “the ^cond death ” (Rev. il 11). (2) Its revelation of 
and incorruptibility, (a) Life here is the true life, over which death has no power — 
new and blessed life of the Spirit. This was, in a sense, known to the Old 1'estamcht 
saints; but Christ exhibited It, In itS' nsnrrectiomaspect, after he rose from vlie 
It was in virtue of his resiuTection, iadee«h that the saints of tiie old economy had ■ Is •« 
at a]|. But they did not see it as we see it. (ll);Iuco*rniptiMii‘ty. 'Not in teftrenee to 
the risen body, but to the life of the soul, in its imperishable quaHties, la ite' ■;perh*ct 
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from death (1 Pet. i. 4 ; Bev. xxi, 4). (c) The means of this revelation is 
the, gospel, which makes this life perfectly known to meiij as to its natures as to the 
way into ir, as to the persons for whom it is prepared or designed. 

ilL The, cok25:ection of the apostle with this bevelatiok of life. For which 
I was appointed a herald and an apostle, and a teacher of the Gentiles,’’' He rehearses 
Ills titles of dignity at the very time that he points to them as entailing suffeiing upon 
him.— T. 0, 

Yen 12,— grounds of Ms Jogful confidence under all Ms stifferings, 1. His 
APOSTLESHiP w’AS THE CAUSE OF HIS suFFEsiKOS, “ For wMch causc I also am suffering 
•these things ” — imprisoniaeat, solitude, the hatred of Jew and Gentile. He estranged 
the Jews by preaching the gospel to the Gentiles, and he offended the Gentiles by 
denouncing their idolatries and undermining their lucrative superstitions. 

II* Hb owns KO SHAME IK THE GOSPEL. It may be an offence to the Greek and a 
stumhling-bloek to the Jew ; but he is not ashamed of it-, because he is not ashamed ; 
1, Of its Author, Z, Of its truths and ordinances, 3. Of Ms otV 2 i faith in it 4, Of 
dmmiffenngsforit, 

ML The eeason why he is not ashamed op the gospel. “'‘For I know wl-mm 
I have trusted, and am jjersuaded that he is able to keep my deposit till that day,” i. 
Be knows Ms Bedee^ner through faith and love and expenence. It is “ eternal life ” to 
know him (John Kvii, 3). It is not that he merely know^s of him, but he knows him — 
what he is, what he can do, what he has promised to do — and therefore he can trust 
him. 2* Eis irmt is in a known Person, (1) The apostle would have been very foolish 
to trust an unknown person. We distrust strangers. We will only entrust that which 
is dear to us — our children or our money — to those known to us. (2) There are foolish 
I’lwple who think it a wiser, as well as a more meritorious thing, to believe without 
knowledge; like the Spanish Jesuit who said, “I believe in this doctrine, not in spite 
of its impossibility, but because it is impossible.” The apostle held a very different 
%hew. (3) There are some people of whom we may say that the more they are known 
Uie less are they trusted. A fuller experience discovers ffaws in their character forbidding 
conff deuce. But our Saviour is One w^ho is trusted the more he is known, in all the 
various circumstances of human life. 3. The a 2 mile has placed Ms smdy as a p^ecums 
deposit in the hands of Christ, with the assurance of its perfect snfeiy. “ I am pet" 
suaded that he is able to kecx) my deposit till that day.” Several circumstances enhance 
the significance of this act of the apostle, (1) The value of the deposit. What can l>e 
more precious than the soul ? (Mark viii, ST). (2) The danger of its loss. The sou! is a 
lost thing, and but for grace eternally so. (3) The sinner feels the deposit is not safe 
with himself. Man cannot, any more than man’s brother, save Ills own soul, (4) Wh<.? 
will take charge of this deposit ? Many shrink from responsibility in cases of a difficult 
and delica'te nature. But Jesus Christ has undertaken for us ; he will take us completely 
in charge ; he -will keep our deposit till the day of judgment. (5) Mark the limit of 
time as to the safety of the deposit — ‘‘ till that, day.” No day shoit of that — not even 
the day of death ; for the completed glory is reserved for the day of Judmnent. That 
will be the day for the bestowal of the crown of life. 4. Mark the a$sura7ice of the 
apOBth m to Ike safetg of Ms deposit “1 am persuaded that he is able to keep my 
deposit” This shows (1) that assurance is a possible attainment (I John v* 13)"; 
(2) thM it is a cheering and sustaining experience*— T* 0* 

Ver. IS . — Importmce of the form ofsmnd tuords* Hold the pattern of sound words.” 

L This WUHaTION implies THA^THE DOCTBIOT of THE'aOSFEL had been ALBBAH’V 
JlcmOlD IKTO ,A OEETAIH SHAFB.OE SYSTEM WHICH WAS EASILY GEASPE 0 BY THE 

WULAB MXHD. - As necessity arose, there was a ■ restatement, In a new form, of the 
faith once professed so as to neutralise false, theories. ’Ihus the Apostle John recast the 
doctrine of Christ’s manifestation in the world -in his Epistles. There are other examples 
o| such restatement. As errorists often' seduoe by an adroit use of words, it becomes 
liOcoHsary to have pattern of sound words,” not merely 'as a witness for the truth, but 
m n protest against error. Timothy was in thiacase tO' adhere to the form of what he 
heard fem the apostle, and recelvdfl*with.such ** faith and love which ia in. Qirlst 
JWfrUAt” , , ‘ 
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IL The use df such a form. 1. If was a centre of doctrinal n)fibj to the Church. 
2, It exhibited the trath in a €onsiste7it light t6the world. 3. If afforded a rallying-point 
in the conflict with systems of error. 4. It tended to spiritual staUiiiy . — T, 0. 

Ver. 14. — The imporfance of preserving the precious deposit of doctrine. I. There 

U A STSTEM OF TRUTH DEPOSITED IN THE HANDS OF THE OhURCH, That gOOd depOsH 
keep timmgh the Holy G-host who dwelleth in us,” 1. The truth is not discovered by 
the Churchy but deposited in its heeping. Tim is the significance of the words Jude, 
when he sj>eaks of the ftiith once delivered to the saints.” That is (1) “the faith”— a 
system of gospel doctrines recognized by the Church at large ; (2) “ delivered ” not dis- 
covered or elaborated out of the Christian consciDusness; (3) “once” delivered, Iti 
reference to the point of time tvhen the revelation was made by inspired men; (4) 
deposited in the hands of men — “ to the saints”-— as trustees, for itwS safe keeping. It 
is “ a good deposit ; ” good in its Author/its matter, its results, its end. 

IL It is the duty of ministers and members of the Church to keep this 
DEPOSIT. 1. They ought to do it, because it is a commanded duty. 2. Because it is for 
the Churches edification, safety y and stability. 3, Because it is for the glory of Qod. 
4. They cannot do it except in the poiver of “ the Holy Ghost who dwelleth in 
(1) Because he leads us into all truth ; (2) because he by the truth builds up the Church 
as “ a habitation of G-od ; ” (3) because he gives the insight and the courage by which 
believers are enabled to reject the adulterations and mixtures of false systems.— T. C* 

Yer. 15. — The Asiatic desertion of the ap(sth. He reminds Timothy of a fact well 
known to him already, that he had suffered from a melancholy desertion of friends. 

L The nature and extent op his loss. “Ail who are in Asia turned away 
from me.” 1. As to its nature. It was not a repudiation of Christianity. It was a deser- 
tion of the apostle himself, either through fear of persecution, or through a reputliation 
of bis catholic ideas on behalf of the Gentiles. l%e Christian Jews Kseem everywhere 
to have forsaken him. In one of his prison-letters he can only name two or three 
Jews w’‘ho were a comfort to him in the gospel (Col. iv. 11). 2. As to its extent. The 
Asiatic desertion may have probably taken place in Rome itself, probably at a time 
■when big life, and that of all Christians, w'as threatened by Nero ; probably at the time 
referred to in the end i>f this Epistle, when he could say, “ No man stood by me ; all 
men forsook me.” Those who %vould identify themselves wdth the apostle of the Gentiles 
at such a time would probably be Gentiles rather than Jew^s. Thus the number of 
the deserters might not be great. If the desertion took place in Asia Minor, it would 
only suggest a widespread falling away from the aged prisoner at Rome, but not from 
the gosp^el The apostle singles out two persons quite unknown to us — “ Pbygeius and 
Hermogenes as the ringleaders of this movement. The fact that so few names are 
mentioned tends to reduce the extent of the sad misfortune. 

II. The effect op this desertion. The apostle does not dwell upon it, but rather 
dismisses the deserters in a single sentence. Yet ; 1. It would he a severe trial to the 
faith of the aged apostle in Ms dying days. The desertion of friends is always a sore 
trial, but when the friendship is cemented by religion, its intensity is peculiarly 
■nhanced. 2. The apostie refers to it with the view of stimulating Timothy to still 
greater courage in the cause of the gospel. — ^T, C, 

Yem. 16 — 18. — -The praiseworthy conduct of Onesiphorus. Tn contrast ■with th« 
Asiatic deserters, he dwells upon the kindly sympathy of one Asiatic Christian whom 
he had long kno-wn at Ephesus. 

1, The kindness of Onesiphorus. “ He oft refreshed me, and wrs not ashamed of 
my chain ; but, w’hen he was at Rome, he sought me out very diligently, and found 
me.” 1. The uposth, as u^ll as Timothy, had had an earlier experience of this good 
man, who was probably an Ephesian merchant, who went from time to time to Eorae 
to do business, for he says, “ In liow many things he ministered at Ephesus, thou 
knowesfc very well.” 2. Jle did not probably come to Borne from Ephesus for thespeckd 
purpose of visiting the aposBCy but, having found himself there, he made it his businet<s 
to visi^the apostle. (1) He took pains- to find' out 'the apostle. He sought me out very 
dlllgentiy ” Why was it so difficult ijo-Emmm the prison in- which the apatle was 
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eonfiried? TLero^wefe many prisons lu Home, and he may have bean transferred from 
prison to prison. But where were the Bt)man Christians who met the apostle on his 
first visit to the city, that they could not inform Onesiphorus of the place of tlse inipri- 
Konment? Had they too turned away from him? Or had Kero^stnick an unworthy 
terror into their hearts? Onesiphoriis persevered, however, in Iiis search, and fmiml 
him in his prison, (2) He refreshed the apostle, and was not ashamed of his 
ehaliu®’ This implies (a) that he visited him more than once; (b) that tlie imprisonment, 
though severe, did not qrate debar all access to the outside world ; (c) that the Cbrtstians 
at Roma were impliedly asluamed of the apostles’ chain, else such prominence would 
jiot have been given to the kindb,ess and courage of this noble Ephesian saint. 

11. The betubh which hie apostle makes fob the kindness of OxEsiraoRtTS. 
**The Lord give mercy to the house of Onesiphorus , . . the Lord grant unto him that 
he may find mercy of the Lord in that dajL” He cannot make nny other return for 
kindness than a fervent prayer for Onesi|)horus and for his family. 1. The prayer 
that though the ajiodieis shut up from the toorld^the way to heavefi usttU operi„ 
He cannot pay Ms visitor the compliment of seeing him to the door, but lie can remember 
him at a throne of grace. 2. He remembers the household of this good man, Wliat 
blessings descend upon householders who are blessed with such a head ! The apostle 
prays for ** mercy” on this happy household. Every blessing is included in the term. 
3. The prayer for Onesipkorm himself is likewise a prayer for mercy. Some have 
Inferred that he was now dead, and that we have here an example of prayer for a dead 
man. The supposition is entirely gratuitous. Onesiphorus may have been absent from 
Ephesus, as he necessarily was on his visit to the apostle. Besides, his visit to the apostlo 
, must have occurred only a very short time previously, for it is admitted on all hands 
that the apostle’s last imprisonment vras very brief, and it is rather improbable that 
Onesiphorus should have died immediately after his visit to Rome, or that the apostle 
should have heard of it. Onesiphorus virould have the blessing promised by our Lord 
in the memorable saying, ‘‘ I was in prison, and ye visited me.” — T. C. 

Yer. 1. — “ The promise of Ufei*^ It was an age of death when St. Paul wrote this 
Epistle. Beneath all the gaieties of Roman civilization there was decay of morals, and 
corruption of the inner life. Suicide, as %ve have seen, was common in Rome, and men, 
tired of themselves, and disbelieving alike in present or in future joy, pu? an end 
to their earthly existence. St. Paul was now enduring his second imprisonment at 
Rome. In the year A,». 63 the great conflagration, for which that master of crime, 
Kero, was responsible, took place, burning half the city. He falsely charged his own 
crime on the Christians, some of whom were covered with the skins of beasts and thrown 
to the dogs; some were covered wuth inflammable materials, and burnt as human 
torches, which illuminated the gardens ; while the bestial Hero drove abroad in his 
chariot, and indulged his base delight in the carnival of fire and blood. St. Paul, 
knowing Ms own end to be near at hand, in a city where his second imprisonment had 
become much more severe than the first one had been, had now no opportunity of 
preaching, as he did under the milder treatment he was subjected to before, and gives'this 
second charge to Timothy, whom he exhorts to be courageous and earnest in the defence 
and proclamation of a faith which the imprisoned apostle could proclaim no more. 

L Thi feomisb of life is spoken of as the revelation of Cueist. It Is in 
Christ Jesus. That is to say, we as believers have in vital tmion with him, the pledge 
' and womise of immortality. No power of earth or hell could touch that life. St. Paul 
feared not those w^ho could kill the body, and after that had no 7mre that they could 
do* Hc; knew that the life within no sword or flame could slay, and he reioices in 
the triumph. of faith in Christ. 

II. The FBosfiBE of lif» b spokbn of as a hevHlopwg power. It was a promise, 

' an eamesi, of tlae inheritance, HC' was yet tohave life more abundantly. He looked 
forward to a tlmewlwn Ms environment would, be heavenly in its atmosphere, and ever 
without the blight of sin or the blastings of temptation, he should enjoy the fruition of 
life at O-od’s right hand for evermore.— W. M,- S. 

'Ter. S*— Ke inner self With pur© conscience.” There is no music In 
eompambi© to iris. It is the voice of melody,” and it enabled Paul and Sfkalo slag, 
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in prison. The conscience, “that sole monarchy in man,” was supreme 
under the Lordship of Christ. 

I, It was a oleaijsed conscience 
tiie great doctrine of tne atonement- 
lirocioiis blood of Christ ; and he rejc 
iSoiis cleduseth from all sin. 

"OBEYED CONSCIENCE^ AND SO FUBE. i i . 

ipeak truly and authoritatively, and be eEhghtened 

not obey the truth; for duty may be recognized as duty, and yet 
' Conscience may not be pure as regards the qiiestioa ' or 

I’he Holy. .Gliost ' wliieli 


) so FUEE. St, Paul is never wcwy of preacliiiig 
It we are redeemed and renewed through 
to know that the blood of Jesus Christ, God*H 

We have to consider that the 
the truth, 


If; It was an 
conscience may s] 
and yet we may 
not discharged as such, 

accountability. ^ .. « 

dwelleth in us” is an expression of St. Paul’s; and only so far as we liave the 
« indwelling of the Spirit” in thought, imagination, conscience, and desire, can we b,s 
said to be pure within. — ^W. M, S. 

Yer. 5* — A My ancestry* Thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice*. We 
were constituted to be influenced through the family relationship, and it is sad indeed 
when the young break away from a religious ancestry, and forsake their fathers God 

I Hebe is aebbady an histobic fediobee of Chbistian people. The gospel hail 
been long enough in the world to have a histo^ in families. We find three gemratimis 
here. The grandmother Lois, the mother Eunice, and thee also.” ^ 

IL Here is the true spirit op the gospel manifested, Unfeignccl mitli, or 
undissembled faith, No mere creed. No mere appearance of piety. In that age men 
of education despised the pagan faiths which they yet professed to believe. They 
kept up their actual adherence to heathen worship because of custom or famiiy 
tradition, or because they believed religion in some sort to be the protective uf 
society, without which there would be revolution. This unfeigned faith was t\w. 
faith of conviction—the faith that so believed in the risen Christ that it could esnlure 
persecution and suffer loss, and live or die/or the sake of Christ, with the sure vf 
eternal M. S. 

Yer. t,’^Q%khenm§ the memory. ‘*I put thee in remembrance.** Timothy wan not 
to create a gospel, but to preach one. The facts and doctrines were matters of revelation , 
and Timothy had the humbler task of expanding and applying tlicin. All through 
his gospel was to be that of the faith once delivered to the saints. 

I. IIemembeancb is needed. Why ? Memory is liable to slumber and to sleep. Do 
we mourn over this fact, and ask why this precious faculty was not stronger ? Consider ! 
Could you live in peace or joy at ail, if all your sorrows and bereavements ke|.it du.lr 
clear details before your mind? No; their harrowing spectacles would deaden all the 
springs of life, and crush the heart. If those past griefs preserved their ftilness life 
would be unendurable. There is a beautiful side, therefore, even to forgetfulneiis. 
Memory may slumber, but it does not die. It may be awakened and ipuckened fijr 
high and noble ends. Thus all Christians need to be " put in remembrance,” that they 
may hold fast the Word of life. 

II, Bemembeance is comprehensive. There are many springs to be touched. We 
become proud, and need to remember, as the Hebrews did, that we -were siavrs;”' \Ye 
become self-dependent, and need to be reminded that “without Christ we cuu do 
nothing,” We become so interested in life that we try to make “ home liere, and 
forget that we are pilgrims and strangers. We become negligent, and forget 
responsibility is great and time is short. — ^W. M. S. 

^ Ter. B.>^SUrfing the fire* “Stir up the gift that ia in thee,** LItentllv, “stir up 
(h^aimwppelp) the fire-1 ” There may be fuel— even of God’s Word---but all tiros dm ma 
unless from time to time they are stirred up. 

1, The fiee was there. His heart’s altar fire bad been lighted. It hml desoendid 
as a Divine flame from on high. But in the best of men there is ihmmr tif ..r 
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IL'Thebk week siakt enemies who would quench the fire. The Judalzing 
t*-acha\s would have put out the true gospel light, hy turning the gospel into a merely 
refined Judaism. The world would quench it, as it did the faith of Demas. And 
there is ill us all the danger of spiritual slumber, which leaves the fire to die out by 
indoleuce and' sloth. Therefore by meditation, by prayer, and by earnest endeavour, 
by adiijtiration and emulation of heroic lives, we mast “s^/r up the fire*’ that is in 
■us.— \V.M.S. 

Tors. 1—14. — AfMress and salutation, “ Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus by the 
will of God, accc^rding to the promise of the life which is in Christ Jesus, to Timothy, 
my beloved child; Grace, mercy, peace, from God the Father and Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” The language is similar to what is found in other of Paiirs Epistles. Tho 
peculiarity is that Ms apostleship is here associated with the promise of the gospel, 
which like a rainbow spans our sky in this dark world. It is the promise by pre- 
eminence; for its object is h'fe, which is a name for ail that can be needed here, or 
manifested under better conditions. It is a promise which has actually secured sure 
footing in Christ Jesus, being the realization of the sure mercies of David. But, in 
order that this promise may become the means of life to men, it must be proclaimed; 
and this points to the employment of an instrumentality by God. It was according to 
the promise in this view that Paul was employed as an apostle. It is further to be 
observed that bis true child in the First Epistle is here his "beloved child. If the one 
points to the possession of his siirit, the other points to the love that is properly founded 
on it. Cood past to be followed bp a good future, 

I. Thanksgiving. 1. Fersonal association in giving thanks, " I thank God, whom 
I serve from my forefathers in a pure conscience.” He implies that Judaism was the 
forerunner of Christianity, and lays claim to the possession of a godly ancestry. The 
pure conscience (notwithstanding Acts xsiii. 1) is not to be absolutely applied to his 
whole life. He did turn aside from the godly direction in an unenlightened and 
culpable resistance to Christianity as seeming to threaten the existence of his inherited 
and beloved Judaism. But in the Christian position which he had so long maintained, 
as be had been indebted to godly forefathers, so he had preserved the godly continuity 
in his family. It is in view of what he has to say about Timothy that he ms^jies this 
pleasing and interesting reference to his forefathers. 2. Feelings toivard Timothy in 
giving^ihanlcs for liira, ^‘How unceasing is my remembrance of thee in my supplica- 
tions, night and day longing to see thee, remembering thy tears, that I may be filled 
with joy,” Always in the underground of the apostle’s consciousness, the thought of his 
beloved Timothy came up uninterruptedl 5 ’' at his times of devotion. Every night and 
morning he felt the spell — so tender was this strong man’s heart — of the tears shed by 
Timothy at their parting ; and the desire rose within him that he might be filled with 
the joy of another meeting. Z, Matter for thanksgiving in Timothy's faith which was 
hereditary, ** Having been reminded of the unfeigned faith that is in thee ; which d'svelt. 
first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice ; and, I am persuaded, in thee also,” 
Something had come to the apostle’s knowledge w'hich reminded him of the reality of 
Timothy’s faith. It was not feigned faith, that fails under trial. The apostle thinks 
of it as a kind of heirloom in the family. He could go back himself to two ancestresses 

his in whom it dwelt. There was first Lois, his grandmother, who, we, can believe, 
besides being godly according to the Jewish, type, was before her end a Christian 
believer. She had to do with her daughter Eunice becoming a Christian believer. 
'We are tbld <^f Eunice, in Acts xvi. 1, that she was a Jewess who believed, while her 
Imsband was a Gentile. She in turn had to do with her son becoming a Christian 
believer. The apostle had all the greater confidence in the reality, and also vitality, of 
Timothy’s faith that (apart from Jewish infiue'nces of a godly nature) he was a Christian 
believer of the third generation. We have the promise that God will keep covenant 
and mercy with them that love him and keep his conimandments to a thousand 
generations, God’s intention is that godly and Christian influence should be transmitted. 
He made one generation to follow another, proceeded on a principle of succession and 
not of contemporaneousness, that he might thereby have a godly seed (Mai ii. 15), 
The best, established Christians are among those who' are of a godly stock. Tfafreforc, 
;lel ;th® godly upbringing of the young be attended to. At the same time, let 'those 
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who liave had the advantage of a godly upbringing see that they are not left hehind by 
those who have been reclaimed from ungodly society. 

IL Exhortation, 1. Timothy is to stir up his gift *‘For the which cause I put thee 
in remembrance that thou stir up the gift of God, which is in thee through the laying, 
on of my hands.” Paul is an adept at exhortation. Timothy, from the memory of Lois 
and Eunice, must catch fire. Nay, he had a personal association with Timothy, in 
having laid hands on him at his ordination. On that ground he can call upon him m 
stir up ‘the gift then received, viz. the mimsterial gift Let him be true to his duties 
as a minister of Christ. 2. Confirmatory reasm pointing to special exhortaUom ** For 
God gave ns not a spirit of fearfulness; but of* power and love and discipline” Let 
iiim stir himself up against covrardice to which, as persecuted, he was esposeil, and by 
this consideration that the imparted spirit in its amplitude excludes cowardice^ It is a 
spirit of power, God has no jealousy of us ; he wishes to be served with our strength 
and not with our weakness. It is a spirit of 7oz;e ,* warmth of feeling, and not coldness, 
God would put into our service. It is a spirit of discipline, ^ So far as this is to be 
distinguished from the other two words, it points fo the guidance of reason. God 
wishes to be served, not with our ignorance, but with our well-disciplined thoughts.. 
With more power m ottr toillsy with more glow in our affections^ with more reason in 
our thoughts, we shall not cower before opposition. 3. ’timothy is called upon to he 
specially on his guard against false shame, Be not ashamed therefore of the testimony 
of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner: hut suffer hardship with the gospel” ‘‘Shame 
attends fear; when fear is conquered false shame takes Eight” (Bengei), He had no 
reason for being ashamed on account of his association with the Lord to whom he 
testified. Neither had he reason for being ashamed on account of his association with 
Paul, who W'as not tlie Lord’s servant, but, more honourably (Gal. vi. 17), the Lord’s 
prisoner, t,e. by the will of Christ, more than by the will of Ornsar — a prisoner, the 
disposal of him extending to the time, and all the drcumstanees, of his imprisonment* 
To suffer hardship with tJie gospel involves an unusual collocation of person and thing. 
It is usual to interpret the hardship as being snfiered Faul for the gospel. But 
as the thought requires the fixing of the attention,notpii the second, but on both of the 
preceding clauses, it is better to leave indefinite with whom he is associated in sufferings 
hardship*. 4, Beason against false shame mtlie power of Cod, “According to the power 
of God.” The idea is that we should be free from shame in suffering for the gospel,, 
according to the power on which we have to rely. (1) It is a saving power, “Who 
saved us, and called us with a holy calling,” Power has already been displayed toward 
us in salvation, which wo can think of as completed outside of us. It has also been 
o|)erative within us, in our being called. When our unwillingness to accept of salvation 
was broken down, then we were called of God, It was with a holy calling that we 
were called, and it belongs to it as holy that ■we should be above shame in connection 
with Christ’s cause. The power that has already been displayed toward us is all in 
the direction of our being saved from this shame. (2) It is a free power, ‘‘Not 
according to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, w’hich W’as given 
us in Christ Jesus before times eternal,” It is a power that is not determined in its 
exercise by our works or deservings. It was according to his own purpose, i,e, not 
from outward occasion, but arising in the depths of his own being. It was according 
to a purpose of grace, i,e, in which sinners, or the undeserving, were contemplated as in 
need. It was according to a purpose of grace in Christ Jesus, i,e, in which there was a 
looking to human merit only as in Christ. It was according to a purpose of grace 
before times eternal, i,e, long before man could have to do with it. Being a power so 
entirely pending on God, we can have confidence that it will go out, in the*" freest, most 
gracious manner, toward us. (3) It is a glorious power, “But hath now been 
manifested by the appearing of our Saviour Christ Jesus, who abolished death, and 
brought light and incorruption to light through the gospel.” Hidden in God in eternity, 
it was for a time partiaHy manifested. The time of its MI manifestation corresponded 
with the appearing of Christ, which was also the medium of the manifestation. This 
is-the only place in the New Testament in tvhich the appe^ng is to be identified with 

the Jnearnatioh, ' or the "wlioie -of ■Christ’s -^peamiice ■ in^- fielb, 'I'hat appearing' 'was "as 

one of.sfthe weak things "of the- world.' E»|>ec|a!ly ‘did Christ s< em to- bo the very 

ithpersoaatiou of weakn©^' 'wh6ii'''he was m 'the-' ’"Aid ffii ‘ this- wto‘“ the grandest 
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<•] replay of power," confounding tlie mighty; for it is here said that hy this appearing he 
nboliblicd death. He appeared in hesb, and endured death in ail its reality , and, by 
doing so, he has made it no longer a reality to his people. He has made it of none 
effect. He has made it so that it cannot tyrannize over them. And, though they have 
to endure death, it is not as a token of God’s displeasure, bxit as his wise and good 
suTangeruent, and introduction into a state from which death' is for ever excluded. The 
positive side of the benefit derived from the appearing is presented under a slightly 
different aspect It is regarded as presented in the gospel. And as death is a dark 
power, so the gospel is a light-giving power. What it has brought to light is of the 
utmost consequence. It is life, and life with the superlative quality of imperishabieness. 
Under heathenism men had no right conception of life. Even with ail the help that 
philosophy could give them, the meaning of life was dark to them. The gospel has 
shown it to consist in the favour of God, and the quickening of all our faculties under 
the breath of his Spirit. But specially are we to think of life in its imperishabieness. 
We know that, to the heathen generally, the future was an absolute blank, A few of 
them had glimmerings, not of a resurrection, but of the survival of the thinking part, 
with some reward for the good. The gospel has brought immortality into the full 
clear light. It has given U6 the certainty of oirr existence after death. It, moreover, 
holds out before us the prospect of a life that is to be spent, without intermission or 
end, in the sunshine of God’s love, with ever increased quickening of all our powers--^ 
life in which there will be a reunion of soul and body, of which already we have the 
earnest in the resurrection of Christ. It is our great privilege that we live under this 
light of the gospel. It is the imperishableness of the life of God that is here begun 
that has power to nerve the soul, even to martyrdom. 5. Ikason against false shame 
m the example of the ayostle, (1) Buffering connected with his office, “ Whereunto 
I was appointed a preacher, and an apostle, and a teacher. For the which cause I 
suffer also these things.” As in 1 Tim, ii. 8, he takes a threefold designation of ofiSce. 
As preacher or herald, it was his duty to cry aloud. As apostle, he was specially 
invested with authority. As teacher, he had to go among the Gentiles. It was a glad 
message in relation to which he exercised his office, and it should have brought him 
many a welcome. “How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace ! ” But it brought him many a rebuff, and 
much outward disgrace ; for at this time he was suffering his second imprisonment in 
Borne, and was nearing his martyrdom. (2) Triumph over shame, ^‘Yet I am not 
ashamed.” The apostle does not exhort Timothy without setting him an example. 
It was no small matter to him to be counted by men only worthy of imprisonment, 
and, very soon, of death. But he was so much impressed with the supreme importance 
nf the gospel, that he heeded not the shame. (3) Bis personal assurance. Its strength. 
For 1 know him whom I have believed.” As he is here speaking of his being a 
prisoner, we naturally take the reference to be to him whose prisoner in the eighth 
verse he declared himself to be, viz. the Lord, He had lived a life of faith on Christ ; 
and he could speak confidently, from his own experience of him. Not I think I hnoio 
him, hut, as one would speak of a friend w'hom he has long and intimately lived with, 
I know him. Without experience we cannot have the assurance that excludes doubt. 
Only when we have trmd Christ, and found him sufficient for us in all positions of life, 
can we rise above the language of hesitation. Its well-supporkd nature, ** And I am 
persuaded that he k able to guard that which I have committed unto him against that 
day*” What k guarded is literally mg deposit^ and, as In the thirteenth verse “ deposit ” 
is something committed to Timothy, so some would think here of something committed 
to Paul, viz. his stewardship. But, as the guardian is also naturally the holder, we 
haturally think of something committed by Paul to Christ ; and what was that but his 
interest, Ms stake in the future world, dependent on his faithfulness In this? How 
did Paul knoWthat it would ndfc turn out a blank, or be much diminish^ by future 
failure ? The explanation was that he had put it into Chiist’s hands, and he trusted In 
hlmbmag, aMe to guard it for him against that day, viz. the day of Judgment, when it 
would become iiTsverriblif, fliwowlf -Ms^ being as It were handed back to him by 
Christ. One who has thIS' welk^ounded assurance can meet death even , triumphantly* 

■ ' Timothy is further called upon to attend specMly to Mh 5(1) 

' the pattern of sound words which tfion h^t heard ahd'Mve' 
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wbicli is in Christ Jesus.” There is a form of sound words, i*e: there is a correct 
expression of truth which is to be coveted, because on this depends the healthruluess 
of the life. To this form Paul had shaped his preaching. He had not indulged in 
logomachies, or private speculations, or adaptations to other systems, but he had kept 
himself, as a well-disciplined thinker, to a plain, rational, forcible statement, and 
urging of what he believed to be necessary for the salvation of souls* Timothy was 
familiar with his truthful and healthful style; let it be the pattern to which he 
disciplined his thoughts and iris preaching. He could only hold the pattern in the 
Christian element of faith and love. (2) The good deposit “That good thing which 
was committed unto thee guard through the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us.” This 
is the same thing under a different aspect, viz. i/ie of the catholic faith, which a 

preacher has to guard* It is good, has vast blessings connected with it; therefore it is 
not to be neglected, it is to be kept from all mischances. The preacher must pray, 
think, use the help of the rule of frith, practise himself. But ail Ins keeping, to be of 
any avail, must be allowing the Holy Gtot to keep, who is not far to seek, but is an 
Indweller in our souls, “So he giveth his beloved sleep,” delivers him from the 
consuming restlessness which would haunt him, if the keeping simply depended on 
himself.*-B. 

Vers. 15 — I. Phygewjs akd Heemooenss* “ This thou ktiowest, 
that all that are in Asia turned away from me; of whom are Phygelus and Hermo- 
genes.” The defection here referred to w^as from Paul and his interests. It extended 
to all that were in Asia, f.e. all Asiatics who at one time bad been attached to 
the apostle, and rvhose attachment was put to the test when in Kome during his 
imprisonment. It was to have been expected of them that they would have found 
their way to his dungeon ; but, as if they had put it to themselves whether they would 
go or not, they chose the latter alternative. They turned away from him. They 
probably found some excuse in the pressure of business ; but in the real character of 
their action it ^vas turning their back on the imprisoned apostle. In this not very 
numerous class Phygelus and Hermouenes are singled out for notice, probably because 
they had showed the greatest unbrutherliness. We know nothing more of them than 
is mentioned here. It has been their destiny to be handed down to posterity as men 
tvho acted an unworthy part toward a noble man in his extremity. They did not know 
that such an evil immortality was to attach to their action ; but their action was on 
that account only the more free. Let all our actions be upright and generous; for we 
do not know by which of them we shall be known among men. This defection is 
referred to Timothy as being within his knowledge; for by their example he was to be 
deterred from cowardice, and his bravery was to be all the greater that these men were 
cowards, 

II. Onesiphoeus. There is a distinction observed between the house of Onesiphorus 
and Onesiphorus himself. With regard to the house of Onesiphoriis they are objects of 
preMt interest. Blessings are invoked upon them in the sixteenth verse, to the mani- 
fest exclusion of OaesiiAorus himself. At the close of the Epistle the same thing is 
observable : “ Salute the house of Onesiphorus.” With regard to Onesi]>horas himself, 
nothing is said about his present : the past tense is used of him, and a wish is expressed 
about his future. It may, therefore, be regarded as certain that Onesiphorus was dead. 
1. Interest in dejjarted friends shown in kindness to beloved ones left hehind* **Tue 
Lord grant mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus.” There are around us the three 
circles of lovers, friends, acquaintances (Ps. Ixxxviii. 18). Our love to the Innermost 
circle is to be most intense, which it can be without interfering with our love to the 
secand circle of friends. The proper cultivation of our affections in our homes will the 
better qualify us for loving our friends. There is an absence of reserve, and openness 
to infiaence, in friendship, which makes it, when properly based, a great blessing. 
There are duties which we owe to our friends when they are with us, and our duties do 
not end with their death. Onesiphorus had been the friend of Paul, and, now that he 
is gone, the large-hearted apostle, in writing to Timothy from his dungeon, br^thes a 
prayer on behalf of the house of Onesiphorus.' '.The Lord, Le, Jesus Christ, the gieht'' 
Over^sseer of the Churches, and Appointer for the several hoiiseholds of which the Churches 
are composed, grant them mercy. They were objects of sympathy, in being depii?^ 
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of their earthly head on whom it devolved to provide for them, to assist and csonnsel 
especially the beginners in life. The Lord mercifully make up for them what they had. 
lost. Would this prayer return from heaven unanswered? Would not this kindly 
remembrance of them, read in their desolate home, bring good cheer to their hearts, and 
be an influence for good in ail their future life? Would it not also be the means of 
raising up friends for them? 2. Interest in the living fotmded on the past hindness of 
the dead, For he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed of ray chain ; but, when be 
was in .Rome, he sought me diligently, and found me.” This was after his first anWer, 
apparently during his second imprisonment, when awaiting his second answer. Paul 
leaned very much on human sympathy. On one occasion he said, “ The Lord that 
comforteth them that are cast down, comforted me by the coming of Titus.” So the 
Lord refreshed him by those visits of Onesiphonis. This friend was true to his name ; 
lie was a real help-hringer — ^l^ringer of comfort and strength to the great warrior whose 
battles were nearly over. He was a helper in presence of dimculties. He was not 


ashamed of his chain, i.e, braved all the dangers connected with his being regarded as 
the prisoner’s friend. There was difficulty of access to him, such as there had not been 
during the first imprisoniTient, when he had his otvn hired house, and received all that 
came to him ; but Onesiphonis sought him all the more diligently that he knew of his 
unbefriended condition, and overcame all official hindrances. In the strange working 
of providence, Onesiphorus came to his end before Paul, but his good deeds lived after 
him, and caused him to he remembered by Paul, and in that form which, had he been 
conscious of what was taking place on earth, would have been most pleasing to Onesi- 
phorus. And this was not to be wondered at. Onesiphorus loved his home circle — this 
IS an element in the case ; but it did not absorb all his attention. He had a place in 
his heart for friends, and was ready to render them services. And this was acting more 
truly for the interests of his loved ones than if he had selfishly confined his attention 
to them. For when he was gone — taken away at a time when he was greatly needed 
by his children — there were those who were their well-wishers for the father’s sake. 
There was the missionary, by whom there had been so much benefit, invoking his bless- 
ing on them. The psalmist says, ‘^1 have been young, and now am old; yet have I 
not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” And this can be explained 
without bringing in a special miracle. Indeed, the psalmist so explains it in the^./o}low- 
ing verse: ‘Hie is ever merciful^ and lendeih ; and his seed is blessed.” That is to say, by 
his good deeds when lie is alive, he raises up friends for his children when he is dead. 
S. Interest in departed friends sliowyi in pious wishes with rtspect to their future, ‘‘The 
Lord grant unto him to find mercy of the Lord in that day.” The following is to be 
rjo*ed as the teaching of Luther: ‘‘We have no command from God to pray for the 
dead, and therefore no one can siu who does not pray for them- For in what God has 
neither commanded nor forbidden, no man can sin. Yet because God has not granted 
us to know the state of the soul, and we must be uncertain about it, thou dost not sii^ 
that thou prayest for the dead, but in such wise that thou leave it in doubt and say 
thus, ‘ If this soul be in that state that thou mayest yet help it, 1 pray thee to be gracious 
unto it.* Therefore if thou hast prayed once or thrice, thou shouldest believe that thou 
art heard, and pray no more, lest thou tempt God.” Beyond that Paul does not ga 
He follows Onesiphorus into the next world, and, when he thinks of him coining to the 
settling for what his earthly life had been, he devoutly breathes the wish that he may be 
mercifully dealt with. Such an expression of feeling is not to be forbidden us as we 
think of dep^arted friends going forward to judgment; it is to be found in inscriptions 
in. the catacombs. But it has no connection with a belief in purgatory, and is very 
different from the formal inculcation of prayers for the dead. 4. Meference to Timoihg. 
m to services rendered % OmsiphoruB at EfJiesm, “And in how many things he 
ministered at Ephesus, thou knowest very well.” This was additional to services 
rendered by Onesiphorus to the apostle at Rome. He had not mentioned it before, 
because it had been within the sphere of Timothy’s own observation. But he briogs 
' .It in now, as what was fitted to- support- the charge of oonstanej he ii kyinfl: on 
Timo%*-B* f* ® ; 
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Ter. l.-^CUU for son, A.V.; strengthened 
for strong. A.*?. Be strengthened j 

more exactly (as Huther), become strong, or, 
wiiich IS the same thing, strengthen thyself; 
implying, perhaps, though gently express^, 
some previous weakness, as in Heb. xi. Si 
Prom weakness were made strong ; ” where 
the image seems to be that of recovery from 
sickness. In Eph. vi. 10, however (iy^vpafiov- 
a-dc- er Kvpi^), there is no evidence of pre- 
ceding weakness, but only a call to use the 
eireng^ they had ; and it may be so here 
too. The strength, Timothy is reminded, by 
which he was to fight the good fight was 
not his own, but that which would come to 
inra from the grace and love of Jesus Christ 
(comp. 1 Cor. xv. 10; Phil, iv, 13). 

; f^om for 
things which thou hast heard, 
etc. Here we have distinctly enunciated 
the succession of apostolical doctrine through 
apostolical men. We have also set before 
us the partnership of the presbyterate, and. 
m a secondary degree, of the whole Church 
with the apostles and bishops their sueces- 
sors, m preserving pure and unadulterated 
the taith once delivered to the saints. There 
can l>e Htile doubt that St. Paul is here 
, Timothy’s ordination, as in 

1 lim. XT. 14; vi. 12; eh. i. 6, 7, 13 H 

Timothyliad then heard from the apostle’s 
lips a certain form of sound words ”-~some- 
thxng in the nature of a creed, some sum- 
rnary of gospel truth, which was the deposit 
placed m his charge ; and in committing it 
to him, he and the presbyters present had 
liiid their hands on him, and the whole 
Ci.-urcii had assented, and confirmed the 
same. “ Thus through many witnesses,’’ 
whose presence and assent, like that of wit- 
''r of a deed of tnmsfer 

o! land (Gen. xxiii. 10, 16, 18), was necessary 
to make the transaction valid and complete. 

received his commission to 
preach the Word ot God; and %vhat he had 
received he was to hand on in like manner ' 

to faithful men, who should bo able to teach ' 

the same to others also. Commit Orapdeov ) ; ' 

identifying the doctrine committed to be 
handed with the deposit (rrapaeriKrjy of ^ 

1 lim. Ti 20 and oh, L 14, It is important i 

to iiote here both the concurrence of the ] 

assent of the Church. ^ 

1 he Church has ever been averse to private * 

ordinations, and has ever associate the • 

people as insentient parties in ordination 
( rh.rty«first Cknon ; Preface to «Porm and 
Manlier of Making of Beacons,” and rubric 
at dos€%-«m the i&m of iie Church-” 


“ of Ordering of Priests ” 

— Good people,” etc.). 

^ with me for thou 

therefore endure hardness, A.Y. and T R • 
Chnsi Jesus for Jesus Christ, A.Y. and T il 

> 3^- h- reading “supported by the 

; yeightieat authorities ” (Hu/her), as in ck 
i. 8. The simple form KarnTdencov, which is 
the reading of the T.R., occuS alsoTver! 

' r ‘“‘J “ 

^ irf, and KOTOirafleia in Jas. v. 10. &th 

f classical. But the 

mninrfeff fo™, and is 
supported by oh. i. 8, 12. (For the seati- 

ti™ «“» w® “ of Pablio Bap- 

turn — < We receive this child,” etc.) ^ 

wrreth, A.Y.- for uUli, A.V.; enrolled 
for hath chosen him to he, A F 
Solfoer on service (,<Trpar ev6u.eyos) ■ as 1 Cor 
IS. 7 (SM, too, 1 Tim. i. 18). In Luke iiU 4 
erparev6f^oi is rendered simply “ soldiers ” 
Witt margin « Greek, eouds^ on sS” 
There is no difference in meaning between 
thA warrett”in the A.V., and 

service” of the E.T. 
AJtos (irpoy^taTeioir) ; only her© in the New 
T^tament, but common in the LXX. and in 
classical Greek, where it means, as here 
bmness, “affairs,” “ occupation,” “ tmde ” 
and the like, with the accessory idea of its 

V engrossing pursuit.” 

Enrolled him, etc. C^rparokoyi^crayrt'); only 

I tt^lXY^I Testsment, not found ii( 

I ?•’ cowmen ia classical Greek 

' tL enlist soldiers.” 

xiie gieat lesson here taught is that tho 
warfare of the Christian soldier requires tlm 
same concentration of purpose as that of the 
earthly warrior, if ho would win the victoiT 
V er, 5. Also a 7na7i for a man oho, A.Y! • 
mntend m the games for strive fur rrmteriel 
j ; have 

ganiM iaBKg ) ; only here in the New Te^ta- 
ment, and not found in the LAX., but 
common in classical Greek. It moan >4 fn 
contend for mxer" tl,l prize, T bo an 
^Uete.” This is also the meaning of the 
A. V . strive for masteries.” “ To .strive ” 
means properly to contend with an ante- 
mastery” is an old English 
word fOT “ superiority,” “victev.” or the 
like. Dryden has “mastership*” in the 
same sense— ^ 


“ mastership should 

and steeds and chariots 
■ ; ' ; . (Ovid„‘JIet,’bk.L) 
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lawfully {yofjLipLm^ as 1 Tim. i. 8) ? accord- 
iTjg to the liiws and nsages of the games. So 
Timothy must conform to the laws of the 
ciiristian svarhire, and not shrink from 
affiictioijs, if he would gain the great Chris- 
tum prize. 

Ver. i\,— The first to partake tor first par- 
taker^ A.T, That lahoureth (rhv KOTTLm’T€i). 
Let not Timothy think to shirk labour and 
yet enjoy its fruits, (For swundct:, see note on 
1 Tim. ?. 17.) 

Yer. 7 . — For the Lord shall give for and 
ike Lord give^ A.Y. Consider what I say. 
The apostle’s lessons had been given in 
parables or similitudes. Ho therefore bogs 
Timotliy to note them well, lest the applica- 
tion to himself should escape him, suggest- 
ing further that he should seek the necessary 
wisdom and understanding from God. So 
our Lord, at the end of the parables recorded 
in Matt. -xiii, says to his disciples in ver. 51, 
*‘Have ye understood all these things?” 
and elsewhere, He that hath ears to bear, 
let him hear.” Understanding 
one of the special gifts of the Spirit (Isa. 
xi, LNX. ; see Col i. 9 ;• ii. 2). 

Yer. 8 . — Jesus Christ risen from the dead 
for that Jesus Christ . , . was raised f rom the 
dmdi A.V. ; of the seed of David for Jesm 
Christ of the seed of Davids A.Y. Bememher 
Jesus Christ The A.Y. seems to give the 
sense anore correctly than the E.Y. The 
point of the exhortation is to remember that 
Jesus Christ xvas rui.sed from the dead, and 
by that remembrance to be eneoinuged to 
face even death courageously. The verb 
jj.f^ 7 }pop€vcio^ in the New Testament, usually 
governs the genitive case as e.p. Acts xx. 35 ; 
Gal. ii 10. But in 1 Thess. ii 9; Matt, 
xvi 9 ; Bev. xviii. 5, it has an accusative, 
as here, and commonly in. classical Greek. 
There seems to l^e hardly sufficient ground 
for the distinction mentioned by Bishop 
Bllicott, that with a genitive it means 
simply ** remember,” with the accusative 
«keep in remembrance.” It is more 
eult to determine the exact force and intent 
of the clause, '‘of the seed of David.” It 
seems, however, to point to Christ’s human 
nature, so as to make the example of Christ’s 
resurrection apposite as an encouragement 
to Timothy. x\nd this view is much 
strengthened by Bom, i. 3, wdiere the addi- 
tion, ‘‘ according to the f esh,” as contrasted , 
with ‘‘ the Son of God according to the Spirit 
of holiness ” marks the clause, of the, seed 
of David,” as specially pointing to the 
human xiature of Christ. The particular 
form which the reference takes probably 
arises from the form to which the apostle 
refers us as ** my gospel” In -that creed, 
which ■ was the epitome of the gospel as’ 
preached by Bt. Paul, there was no doubt 
mention made of Christ’s Davidic descent. 


Others, as Huthcr, think the danse points 
to the Messianic dignity of David. Others, 
that it is inserted in refutation of the 
Docetm, and to show the reality of the death 
and resurrection of Christ; or that it is 
meant to mark especially the fulfilment of 
prophecy. But the first explanation is (pi lie 
satisfactory, and the general purpose of the 
reference to our Lord as inteniie(Dto en- 
courage Timothy to endure Imrdriess as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ, is fully borne 
out by the “ faithful saying” in vers. 11 and 
12, “If we dietl wnth him, we shall also live 
with him : if 'vve endure, we shall also reign 
withhim.” 

Yer, 9 . — Hardship for trotihle^ xl.Y. ; unto 
for etJen unto^ A.Y,; as a malefactor for as 
an evil-doer, A.Y, ; transposition of clause, 
imto bonds. Wherein (kv <^) ; i,e. in ’which 
gospel, in the preaching of which. Suffer 
hardship (jcaKotcaBS ;') ; as ver. 3, T.B. ITiito 
bonds (ilJ-expi So fi^xpi Qavdrov, 

Pliil. ii. 8; pdxpts cuparos, Heb, xil 4; but 
most frequently of time, “ until,” as Matt. xi. 
23 ; xiii, 30 ; Acts x. 30. etc. A malefactor 
(icaKovpyos ) ; as Luke xxiii. 32, 33, 39 ; com- 
mon in classical Greek, Bonds ; as 

Acts xxvi. 29 ; Phil. i. 7, 13, etc. ; CoL iv. IS. 
So St, Paul crdls liimself decr/uios, in respect 
of these bonds (Eph. iii. 1 ; iv. 1 ; ch. i. S ; 
Philera. 2, 9). The Word of God is not 
bound. A beautiful reflection of an utterly 
unselfish mind ! The thought of his own 
bonds, likely soon to be exchanged for the 
iDonds of a martyr’s death, awakens the com- 
forting thought/' Though they ]>icd me with 
an iron chain, they cannot bind the gospel 
While I am here, shut up in prison, the 
Word of God, preached by a thousand 
tongues, is giving life and liberty to myria<ls 
of ray brethren of the human race. The 
tyrant can silence my voice an<l confine it 
witlii!! the vralis of my dungeem ; but ail 
the xvhile the sound of the gospel is going 
through all the earth, its saving words to the 
ends, of the 'world ; and I therein rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice ; and not ail the legions of 
Borne can take this joy from me,” 

Yer. .lO.—^iSake for salm^ A.V. ; aho map 
for map also,, A.Y. Therefor© (dm rovro); 
for this cause. Some (Wiesinger, Alford, 
etc.) refer this to what follows, viz. “that 
the elect may obtain the salvation,” etc, 
: after the model of 1 Tim. i, 16 and Piiilem. 
15, where 5ia rovro clearly refers to the 
, words which follow. But the interpositiorj 
, of the words, dm rov$ iKk^arovs, is strongly 
. adverse to this view. It seems, therefore, 
rather to refer collectively] to all the con- 
j,,.sidem.t!ons- which he had just. been urging 
I , upon Timothy, perhaps especially the last, 
I of the resuri’ection of Christ, which he now 
1' .a^in enforces by Ms own example of willing 
i suffering in ordbr that the, elect iFay- obtain 
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the eternal salvation which is in Jesus 
Christ— adding, in vers. 11 and 12, the en- 
couragement to suffering derived from the 
“ faithful saying.” I endure {viro^hw ) ; the 
esaet force of which is seen in the substan- 
tive vTToaopi], patience, so frequently attri- 
buted to* the suffering saints of God. 

V«r. 11, —Faithful is the saying for it is a 
faithful saying-f K,\ , ; died for he dead^ AN, 
Bled*; i,e, in baptism (Rom. vi. 8), as denoted 
by the aorist. But the death with Christ 
in baptism is conceived of as carrying with 
it, as a consequence, the daily death of which 
St. Paul speaks so often (Gal. ii. 20 ; 1 Cor. 
3;v. 3i ; 2 Cor. iv. 10), as well as the death 
tO'Sin.. ^ 

Yei*. 12. — Endure for sufer, A.Y. ; shall 
deny for deny^ A.Y, and T.R. Endure; as 
ver. 10, Mark the present tense as dis- 
tinguished from the aorist in aire9dvoijL^y, 
betokening patient continuance in suffering. 
If we shall deny Mm (^dpvTja’ojueda ) ; comp. 
Blatt. X. 30 ; Luke xu. 9 ; Acta iii, 13, 14, 
etc. 

Yer. 13. — Are faithless for believe not, A.V. ; 
he for yet he, A.Y. ; for he for he, A.Y. and 
T.R. Are faithless (aTnarodfiey'); meaning 
the same as the A.Y. believe not, which is 
everywhere in the New Testament the sense 
of dm<rr€w (IMark svi, 11; Luke xxiv. 11; 
Rom. iii, 3, etc.). (For the contrast between 
man’s unbelief and God’s faithfulness, see 
Eom. iii. 3.) He cannot deny himself, by 
coming short of any promise once made by 
him (<^nnp. Titus i. 2; Heb. vi, IS; x. 23, 
etc,). This and the two preceding couplets 
in vers. 11 and 12 make up “the faithful 
saying ” spoken, of in ver. 11 (see 1 Tim, I. ■ 
15, note). 

Yer. 14. — In the sight of for before, AY,;- 
to for but to, A.Y. ; them that hear for the 
hearers^ A.V* Put them in remembrance ; 
(^uirofjLijjLpyaKe ; John xiv. 26; Titus iii. 1; 
2 Pet. i. 12). St. Paul skilfully strengthens 
his preceding exliortations to Timothy by 
now charging him to iinx^ress upon others— 
referring, perhaps, especially to “ the hiithful 
men ” spoken of in ver. 2, but generally to 
the whole flock committed to him— the truths 
which he hadjust been urging upon Timothy. 
Charing (diafiapTvpoy.ey&s ) ; as 1 Tim. v, 21 
and ch. iv. 1. Strive , , . about words ixoyofia~ 

; only here in the New Testament or 
elsewhere. But Koyofiaxia occurs in 1 Tim. 
vi. 4 and in late Greek. Another reading 
is koyo/iidxei, as if addressed to Timothy 
himself, but XoyopLvix^ip is supported by -the 
best authorities, and agrees best with the 
context, fo no profit?' literally, meful for 
nothing ; serving no good purpose. Xpiicnfi^y, 
which occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
inment, is found repeatedly in the ■LXX.* 
ancl^ia very common in classical Greekj 
where it is followed by ek$ anid vp6s, . The 


construction is “ not to strive about words, 
a thing useful for nothing, but, on the con- 
trary, tending to subvert those who hear 
such strife.” To the subverting (4^1 Kara- 
ffTpo<pf } ; elsewhere only in 2 Pet. ii. 6, where 
it is used of a material overthrow, as it is 
in the LXX. of Gen. six. 29, to which St. 
Peter is referring. The history of its use 
here of a moral overthrow, wdiioli is not borate 
out by its classical use, seems to be that the 
apostle had in his mind the very common 
metaphor of oiKoto/ai}, edification, as the 
proper result of speaking and teaching, and 
so uses the contrary to “building up,” viz. 
an “overthrowing” or “destruction,** to 
describe the effect of the teaching of those 
vain talkers and deceivers (comp, ver. IS). 

Yer. 15.— G'/ve diligence to present for 
study to show, A.Y. ; handling aright for 
rightly dividing, A,Y. 0ive diligence. The 
A.Y. “study,” if we give it its proper force, 
as in the Latin studeo, studium, studiosus^ 
expresses the sense of (ritov^aarov exactly. 
Zeal, earnest desire, effort, and haste, are 
all implied in it (comp, eh, iv. 9, 21 ; Titus 
iii. 12 ; 2 Pet. i, 10, 15 ; iii. 14). To present 
thyself (Tapacrr^a-uh to present) ;%s in Luke 
ii. 22; Acts i. 3; ix. 41. In 1 Cor. viii. 8 
it has the sense of “to commend,” nearly 
the same as dofttixov •jrapacrr^aai. The render- 
ing, fo tJajself, of the A.V. is a very 
good one, and is preserved in the R.Y, of 
Acts i. 3. Approved (5d«:/;Uoj' ; Rom. xvi. 10; 
I Cor. xi. 19, etc.); one that has been tried 
and tested and found to be sterling; properly 
of metals. This, mth the two following 
qualifications, “a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed,” and “one that rightly 
handles the Word of truth,” is the character 
which Timothy is exhorted to appear in 
before God. The dative np is governed 
by TtapaffTTlffai, not by ^okiuop, A workman 
iipydrvv)^ How natural is such a figure in 
the mouth of Paul, who tvrougU at his trade 
with Aquila and Priscilla (Acts xviii. 3), 
and was worlmig night and day at Thessa- 
lonica, that he might earn Ms own living ! 
That needeth not' to be ashamed (dvewab 
erx^rrop) ; not found anywhere else, either in 
the New Testament or in the LXX., or in 
classical Greek, Bengel hits the right force 
of the word when he renders it “ non pude- 
factum,” only that by the common use of 
the passive participial form (compare 
Xviaaros, ave^epevinjros, ayaplBpiTjros, etc.), it 
means further “that eannot be put to shame ” 
The workman whose work is skimped is put 
to shame when, upon its being tested, it is 
found to be bad, dishonest work ; the work- 
man whose work, like himself, is Ukluos, 
honest, conscientious, good work, and more- 
' 'oyer sound and skilful work, has been, 

, and never can be, put' to shamef, '‘81 Pmfi 

; &kow9t hm to .seonm, it| being .goc^ wcufk, 
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viz. by its being do'ne for the eye of God. 
Eandling arigM the Word of truth (opdoro- 
j.i'}vvrc3t. rhv Koyov r^s aXujdelas^, The verb 
op8oTOjjL^7y occurs only here in the New Tes- 
tament. In the LXX., in Prov. iii. 6, it 
stands for shall direct [or, ‘make 

straight’] thy paths;” and so in Prov. si. 
o. The i<lea is the same as that in Heb. sii 
13, “Make straight paths for your feet (rpo- 
Xias opdas iroi^crarey’ But this does not at 
iill suit the contest. We must look, there- 
Ibre, at the etymology of tho word. 'Op0o- 
' 7 fi,a€&j must mean “ to cut straight,” and, as 
1 h*e apostle is speaking of a good workman, 
lie must be thinking of some work in which 
the workman’s skill consists in cutting 
straight ; why not his own trade, in wdiich 
it was all-important to cut the pieces straight 
that were afterwards to be joined to each 
other (see bpdoropLos and opSoropLia) ? Hence, 
hy an easy metaphor, “ divide rightly,” or 
“handle rightly, the Word of truth,” pre- 
serving the true measure of the dilLrent 
portions of Divine truth. 

Ver. 16 . — Profane far -profane mid vairiy 
A.Y, ; proceed further in imgodluiess for in- 
creme unit more ungodlinese^ A.V. Shun 
(Trepdtrraoro, as in Titus iii. 9) ; literally, step 
out of the loay o/, or stand mcay from----m 
unusual use of the word, found also in 
Josephus, ‘Ant. Jud.,’ iv. vi. 12. Profane 
babblings (see 1 Tim. iv. 7 ; vi. 20). They 
will proceed (vpoicoil/ovcrij /) ; see note on Trpo- 
fcoTTf) in 1 Tim. iv. 15. Further in ungodli- 
ness (IttI 'irk^Lov acrePdas); surely better 
rendered in the A.V. to more ungodliness. 
It maybe questioned whether “ they ” refers 
to the babblings or to the false teachers. 
It makes very good sense to say, “ Avoid 
t;hese profit ne babblings, for they won’t stop 
there— they will grow into open impiety and 
blasphemy.” But ver. 17, as Alford observes, 
is in favour of the “teachers” being the 
subject of “will proceed;” but it is not 
conclusive. If a full stop be put after “ un- 
godliness,” as in the A.V,, ver, 17 comes in 
quite naturally with the further statement 
that “their word will cat as doth a gan- 
grene.’^ 

Ver. l7,--~€iangrem for rnnher, A.V. Their 
word; as opposed to “the Word of truth” 
in ver. 15. Will, eat (wgV i.e, 

spread, like a gangrene, which gradually 
enlarges its area, corrupting the Sesh that 
was sound before. So these heretical 
opinions spread in the body of the Church 
which XB affected by them, Nopi} is literally 
“ pasture” (John x. 9), “ grazing of flocks,” 
and hence is applied to fire (Polybius), 
which as it were feeds upon all around it, 
and, in medical language (Hippocrates), 
to sores and gangrenes, 'which grow larger 
d ud depasture the flesh. Of whom ; of the 
rm’Shfeer # ^©»e pointed at in the phrase, 1 


“their word.” Hymensaus; probably the 
same person as is mentioned as a blasjihemer 
in 1 Tim. i, 20. Philetus. Nothing is known 
of him. 

. Ver. 18.— icho ' for who^ A.V. Have 
erred (iia-r^xn'^av ) ; see 1 Tim, i. 6 (note) 
and'vi. 21. In Matt, xxii. 29 , and; in. ;,Mark' 
xii. 2-1: our Lord’s word for “ erring ” is.^'jrAa- 
vaa-e^. It is remarkable that it was the 
subject of the resurrection which was so 
misunderstood in both cases. The lieretics 
to whom St. Paul here alludes probably ex* 
plained away the resurrection, as the Gr>osties 
in tho time of Ireineus and Tertullian did 
(Hiither), by spiritualizing it in the sense 
of Rom. vi. 4 ; Eph. ii. 1 ; Col. ii. 12 ; iii, 1, 
etc. It is the usual way with heresy to 
corrupt and destroy the gospel, under pre- 
tence of improving it. And there are always 
some weak brethren ready to be deceived 
and misled. Overthro'w (aparpeTs-ouoi) ; else- 
where in the New Testament only in Titus 
i. IX ; but common in LXX. and in classical 
Greek. 

Ver. IB.^Howhett for nevertheless, A.Y. ; 
firm foundation of God standeth for foimda- 
tion of God standeth sure, A.V. ; this for the 
(1611 copy), A.V. ; t7ic Lord for Christ, A.V. 
and T.R. ; unrighteousness for iniquity, A.V. 
The firm foundation of God standeth; Le,, 
though the faith of some is thrown down 
like a wall built with xmtenipered mortar, 
the foundation which God has laid fa^t anil 
&m stands unmoved and unmovable. This 
is equally true of individual souls .^(the at 
crrepeal Chrysostom), and of the 

Church, against which the gates of hell shall 
not prevail. Compare our Lord's saying, 
when the Pharisees w’ere offended at him, 
“Every plant which my lieavenly Father 
hath not planted shall be rooted up ” (Matt. 
XV. 13) ; and those in John x. 28, 29 ; and 
1 John ii. 19. BefiAios in classical Greek 
is always an adjective agreeing 'with Kido% 
expressed or understood. In the Now Tes- 
tament it is used only as a substantive (Luke 
vi. 48; 1 Cor. ill 10; 1 Tim. vl 19, etc.). 
Here the word seems to be employed, not so 
much to denote a foundation on which a 
house "was to be built, as to denote strongtU 
and solidity. The elect of God are like 
foundation-stones, which may not be moved. 

, Having this seal. In Rev. xii. 14 the tw^elve 
, foundation-stones of the new Jerusalem were 
each inscribed with the name of an apostle. 
In like manner there are inscriptions, of the 
nature of seals, on God’s strong foundations, 
showing their immutable cojulltion. One 
.'is, “Thb Loko jorowKTH them that abe 
H ts,” taken verhatim from, the LXX. of 
Numb. xvl. 5 ; the other is, “ Let eveky on® 
THAT KAM'ETH THE NaMM OF TKB liOR'D I>E- 
PAET FEOM UKMGHTJEOUSNESS,” TIxis iS BO* 

where to be found -in thO Old Test&ieaL 
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The first part of the verse is indeed equiva- 
lent to Kvpi€ . . . t5 avojiid (xov ovofid^ojUL^v in 
Isa. xsvi. 13, but there is nothing to answer 
to the second part. The passages quoted by 
commentators from Numb. xvi. 26 and Isa. 
Hi. 11 are far too general to indicate any 
particular reference. Possibly the motto is 
one fit’ those faithful savings ” before re- 
ferred to. The two ^inscriptions, taken to- 
gether, show the two sides of the Christian 
standing— God’s election, and man’s holiness 
(comp. 1 John i. 6 ; iii, 7, 8). 

\er. 20 . — Now for htit^ A.T. ; unto for to, 
A.y. (twice). Now in a great house, etc. 
“ Aow ’ IS hardly the right confunction. It 
should mther be “ howboit.” The object of 
the figure of the various vessels in the 
great house ” is to show that, though every 
one that names the Name of the Lord otiqM 
to depart from unrighteousness, yet we miist 
not be surprised if it is not so, and if there 
are found in the Church some professing 
Christians whose practice is quite incon- 
sistent with their profession. Perhaps even 
the vilest members of the visible Church 
perform some useful function, howbeit they 
do not mean it. With this mention of the 
vessels, compare the enumeration in 1 Cor. 
iii. 12. Of earth (oa-rpdKim) ; otdr iiere and 
2 Cor. iv. 7, where it is also applial to cruedTj, 

“ earthen vessels ; ” as it is in. the LXX., 
e,g. Lev. vi. 28 ; and to dyyos (Numb. v. 17). 
^'OcrrpaKOF is “ a tile.” (For the s-ame figure! 
see Eom. ix. 22, 23.) 

¥er. for and meet, A.V. and 

T.R. ; prepared for and prepared, A.V. 
Purge himself from these (€«:K£c6*ap7;^),* stronger 
than the simple KaOdpp, “ thoroughly purge 
himself,” as In 1 Cor. v. 7 (the only other 
place in the New Testament where it occurs) 
mid as ill ^cl^assical Greek. It is used also 
p?.;:the,,,IiXX. jn.Judg. vii4.4, as the render- 
mg of to try metals. The idea, there- 
fore, seems to be that of separation, and, if so 
‘“from these” may certainly ineaii from the 
false teachers de.scr!bed under the image of 
the vessels unto dishonour, as usually ex- 
plained. At the same time, the image is better 
sustained if we understand “from these” to 
mean the babblings, and ungodliness, and 
eating words of the heretics denounced. It 
is hardly natural to imply that one vessel in 
the house will becvome a golden vessel by 
purging itself from the wooden and earthen 
vessels. Neither is separation from the false 
teachers the point which St. Paul is here 
pressing, but avoidance of false doctrines. 
Meet for . , . use (pijxp'n<^ros) ; onlv here and 
eh. iv. 11 and Phiiem. 11. Also Prov. sxix. 
(xxxi.) 13, .LXX. Common in classicai 
Greek. The master (rtp Sco-Wt??); the 
master of the house, the oiKoBea-irSrns. 

Vor.^2.— Ewf/ee for jfec (dso, A,V.>''a«d 

Mhtv after for but follow, A.V . low for 


parity, A.Y. Youthful (vecor^pmds ) ; of nr 
belonging to pe^repoi, young men: “cupi- 
ditates adolescentias ” (Tacit., ‘ Hist.,’ 1 15 ). 
Ihe word only occurs here in the New 
Testament, never in the LXX, but is found 
lu Josephus, who speaks of avdaBn'a 

“youthful arrogance,” and is common in 
classical Greek. Lusts (iuievpiaL) include, 
besides the crapictKa} i'KiQvp.iai of I Pet. ii. 11. 
all those ili-regulated passions to which 
youth IS peculiarly liable, such as intem- 
perance, love of company, arrogance, petu- 
lance, ambition, love of display, Icvitv, 
vtdiem^ce of action, wilfulness, and the 
like. Timothy at this time was probably 
under forty (see note on 1 Tim. iv. 1% 
and Elhcott on ditto). Follow after ^ 
(Siftj/ce); as I Tim. vi. 11, where, as here, it is 
in contrast with xp^vye. Eagerness in pur- 
auit, and difficulty in attainment, seem tn r 
be indicated by the word. With them, etc. 

^ r&v irtimKoviihodv, k.t.A.). With 

them ” may mean either punsue righteous- 
ness, etc., in partnership with all who call 
upon the Lord; i.e, make the pursuit of 
righteousness, etc., your pursuit,, as it is 
that of all who call upon the Lord; or it 
lip construed with mpi}yn)v, so as to 
limit the exhortation to peace to those who 
call upon the Lord, elpqvTjv /nerd roov ivtfcakoi> 

« peace witli those that call” etc., 
which IS the construction in Heb. xii. 14 
and Eom. xii. 18. It is, however, remarkable 
that m both these passages, which are r«> 
rerred to for the gramimir, the inference 
rrom the doctrine goes rather the other wav, 
as they teach “peace with all men.” 
does the balance of the sentence here. 

Ver. Ignorant questUmings for un- 
learned questions, A.V.; refuse for avoid, 
A.V. ; gender for do gender, A.V, Ignorant 
(aratSewTory) ; only here in the New Teste,- 
ment but not uncommon in the LXX . 
applied to persons, and in classical 
Unlearned is quite as good a .^’enderiiig 
as ignorant. It is a term applied propL'riv 
to ill-educated, ili-disciplmed people, null 
thence, by an easy metonvmy, to the ques- 
tions such persons delight in.* auestioningd 
{fpryjcreis)-, see 1 Tim. i. 4, note, and Titus 

iii. 9. Eefuse (Trapalrov') ; “ have nothing to 
do with” (see 1 Tim. iv. 7; Titus iii. 10). 
G-eader (yepyuenf This is the only plact; 
in the New Testament where 'yej/raco is 
used in this raetaplionoal sense, unless Gal. 

iv. 24: is included. (For the sentiment, see 
1 Tim. vi 4, “Whereof conietli envy, strife. 

etc.) Strifes (MaxaO ; compare 

“fightings about the Law” (Titus iii 9) : 
and '“wars and fightings” (Jas. !?.. 1, 2)’ 

, Coin|;>are, too, the verb In ver, 14, 

Nothing can be more enipljatic than 8t 
Faiil> warnings against foolish, and j^ngrv 
ooiitronrsies about words, and yet nidLlag 
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lias been more neglected in the Obtircb, in 
all ages. 

Yer. 2i.^T}ie Lord-s servant for the ser- 
rant of (he Lord^ A.V. ; towards all for unto 
all men, A,Y. ; forhearmg for patient A.V. 
The Lord’s servant {^ovXov Kvpiov), So St. 
Paxil repeatedly deseribc'S himself (Bom. 
i. 1 ; Gal. i 10 ; Phil. i. 1 ; Titus i. 1), 
as do also the apostles James, Peter, Jude, 
and John (Jas. i. i ; 2 Pet. 1. I ;^Jude 1 ; 
Eev. I, 1). The term seems, therefore, espe- 
cially (though not exclusively, Epb. vh 6; 
1 Pet. ii. id; Rev. xix^, 2, 5; xxli. S) to 
describe those \Yhose ofiice it is to preach 
the gospel, either as apostles or as ministers 
(Ool. iv. 12). Must not strive (udxeirBai) ; 
a conclusive reason against engaging in 
those foolish and ignorant questionings 
which necessarily engender strife, (lentie 
. (^Tior) ; only here and in 1 Thess. ii. 7, 
where we see how St. Paul carried this pre- 
cept into practice. A nurse does not meet 
the child’s w^iy wardness by blows or threats, 
Imt by gentleness and love. It is a classical 
word. Apt to teach (see 1 Tim. iii. 2, note). 
Forbearing (aue^lmicjr) ; only here in the 
Kew Testament, not found in the liXX., 
and only in late Greek. It means literally 
“ bearing up agaimst ill treatment,” patiently 
euduring it. 

Ver. 25. — Correeiing them for instructing 
those, A.Y. ; peradveniure God for God per- 
fifhenturCf A.V. ; map for tvilk A.V. ; mdo 
the imoidcdge for to the acknowledging, A.V. 
Correcting (TraiSevo^^ra), vaiSeiieo/ means pro- 
perly to “ educate,” bring np,” or/‘ train ” 
a cfiild. Hence sometimes the idea of 
ttaeliing predominates, somotiiues that of 
correcting or chastising. Here the context 
shows that the idea of teaching is pre- 
dominant— partly because the word, suggests 
something contrary to the avalSeurox 
creis of ver. 2B, and partly because the end 
of this irmSda is to bring them, to the know- 
ledge of God’s truth, the x\.V, “ instruct- 
ing” is therefore the right word here. 
Them that oppose themselves (tows’ dmSiari- 
e^p^hfovs ) ; only here in the New Testament 
or the LXX., or in classical Greek. Lite- 
rally, Hum ijoho arrange or set themselves in 
opposition ; or., in one word, “ opponents,’’ 
rcfeiririg, no doubt, chiefly to sixch dvrtk^-^ 
yorres as are mentioned in the very similar 
passage, Titus i. 9 (see too Titus ii. 8). It per- 
adventure(ia^’jroT€). “ Mtittotc, in later Greek, 
loses its aversative meaning (*lest at any 
time and is almost equivalent to elWore ” 
( Alfor4 — equivalent to “ in case God 

slioxikl,” etc. Bepentanee (|U€Tal'a^a) ; such 
a change of mind as shall lead them to 
ombi'ace the truth. Knowledge (ivlypacis); 
almost Invariably used of the knowledge of 
God or of God’s truth (cb. iii, 7 ; Bom. 
28;’Bpk i 17; iv. IS; Col i 9, 10; 


iii. 10 ; Titus i. 3 ; Heb. x. 26, etc,). The 
truth; that truth which befure they set 
themselves to oppose, disputing against it 
and resisting it. The servant of the Lord 
must never despair of any one, never throw 
an additional obstacle in any one’s w’ay by 
roughness or harsh speech, and never allow- 
unkind feelings to be roused iii bis ^ own 
breast by the perverseness or unreasonable- 
ness of tiiem that oppose theinselves to him. 

Ver, 26 . — Thep for that theip A.V, ; 
having been taken captire hp the Lo/rFs ser- 
vant unto the imll of God for who are taken 
captive hp him at Ms wllh A.V. Having 
been taken captive, etc. This is undoubtedly 
a difficult passage. We will first take the 
individual words, and then turn to the 
general meaning. Becover themselves 
I only found lierc in tlie Xew 
Testament, and nei^er in the LXX. In 
classical Greek, where it is, however, uncom- 
mon, it means literally to recover froiii 
drunkenness,” hence, to come to one’s self,” 
“to come to a right mind” (see Stepb., 

‘ Thes,’). Snare (irayis) ; as 1 Tim. iii, 7 ; 
vl 9. Compare the use of TraySevdo (Matt, 
xxii. 15). Having been taken captive 
(iC^ypipMuoL) ; only found in the Xexv Tes- 
tament in Luke v. 10 Ix'^sides this place, 
but common in the LXX, and in classical 
Greek, in the sense of “ to take alive,” of 
prisoners of war, who, if not ransomed, 
always became slaves of the conqueror. 
Here, therefore, the meaning is “having 
been captured and enslaved.” ,By Mm 
(margin), (vv ai/rov); i\e. of course the 
devil, who had just been named as having 
ensnared tliem." Unto the will of him 
(margin), OeXiiua), The diiliciilty 

of the passage lies in the word iK^vov, 
which at first sight seems to indicate a 
different antecedent iTom the antecedent of 
auToa. Tills grammatical difficulty has led 
to the strange rendering of the R.Y., and to 
the wholly unjustiflable intrusion into the 
text of the words, “ the Lord’s servant ” and 
of “ God,” producing altogether a sentence 
of unparalleled awkwardness and grotesque- 
ness, and utter impimbabilxty. But tlunv is 
no real difficulty in referring iimmo to the 
same person as avrov (meaning in both cases 
the devil), as in the passage from Plato’s 
‘Cratylus/ cited by Huther, after De Wetre, 
the cause of the use of being that St. 

Paul was at the moment emphasising the 
'fact of these captives being deprived of their 
; own will, and made subservient to the will 
of another. The passage may be para- 
phrased: **If peradventure God imy give 
them repentance unto the knowledge'of the 
truth, so as to recover themselves out of tho 
snare of the devil, after they had been led 
captive by him, so as to b© no longer their 
own masters, but obliged to do Ms® will.” 
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The implied coutrast is ov rh kavTcap aAX’ 
^fcetpov ijeX 7 jjtJi.af just as ill the passage from 
the ‘ Crutyius/ p, 430 (vol, iv. p. 306, Bek- 
k^r\s edlt.),€«:eiJ'oa is contrasted witli yupamds. 
The full passage is Aellat uvT(f hv fihy ri^xV 
iKelvov ekjva, 'b.v 8e ryx^h yvvai!i:6s. Another 
exaiuple of the traBsitien from avros to imiPos 
is iii>John i. 7, 8 , O'jtos eh ^aprvpiay, 

iVa fiaprvp'^ffp Trepl rov (pwrhsi Xva trdvres 
'marrevawdL avrov' qvk l/feiwy to <pd>Si 
ftr.r.A., where there is a contrast between 
John as the witness and Christ as the true 
i .Igid (compare, hio. John iv, 25, where e/ce/wy 
has the force of “ not you, but he For 
the general turn of plirase, comp. 2 Cor. 


s. 0 , “Bringing into caiithity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ/’ where alxpaXmh 
(opre$ (see ch. iii. 6) corresponds to 

and eis r^v 6iraKoi}P rov Xpicrrov to 
eh' eaelpov 06A7jga. It should be noted 
further that the sentence is certainly rather 
a peculiar one, from the use of such uncom- 
mon words as dvap^^co and ^(aypiwf and thtj 
mixture of metaphors. But the sense of 
the A.V. is fully borne out. The interpre- 
tation iireferred by Bisliop Ellicott is “ they 
may recover themselves from the snare ot* 
the devil unto his will (viz, God’s), having 
(previously) been led captive by him (viz. 
the devil).” 


HOMILETICS. 

Yers. 1 — ^14 . — Endurance the lot of Chrisfs ministers. Continual endurance of evil, 
whether directed specially against himself, or generally thwarting the cause which 
he has most at heart, is the ordinaiy lot of the minister of Jesus Christ exercising his 
ministry in an evil world. And in order to be ready to encounter this evil, actively 
or passively, as the case may require, a complete concentration of purpose on the 
fulfilment of bis ministry is absolutely required. If the heart is divided between the 
ministry of God’s AVord and the enjoyment of an easy life, there will be a constant 
temptation to avoid those various forrms of “hardship” which properly belong to the 
campaign of the soldiers of Christ. Troubles will bo shirked rather than endured ; 
and ministerial duties will be made to stand on one side when they interfere with the 
inclinations of the moment. Labour will be evaded when the. soul calls for ease. The 
determined struggle, and the sturdy stand against evil, whether in his own heart 
or in the world around him, will be postponed to a more convenient season, while weak 
compromises and sinful compliances take their place in the immediate present. At 
the same time, contradiction and opposition, crooks and crosses of various kinds, untoward 
events, troubles, disa])puintments, and difficulties of all sorts, will be met, not in the 
spirit of Christian fortitude, not in the spirit of Christian meekness and patience, but 
with petulant complaints, or with roughness and ill temper, as running against the 
cnri’ent of the love of ease in the soul. It is, ‘therefore, incumbent upon the servant 
lJ' God to be wholly given up to the ministry which he has received. He must, 
resolutely shake off the entanglements of the affairs of this life, that he may please 
him wiio called him to be a soldier. He must feel, “My work in life, my mission., 
the dispensation committed to me, is to advance the kingdom of Christ in the w’orld. 
I am set by my Lord and Master for the defence of the gospel — to preach it, to vindicate 
it, to uphold it against all gainsayers, to adorn it with my own life, to use my utmost' 
endeavour fur its maintenance, its propagation, its triumphs. I must no more shrink 
fr«:>ni obloquy, from labour, from suffering, from troubles, or, if need be, from bonds 
and death, in the fulfilment of this work and ministry, than the soldier shrinks from 
fatigue and exposure, from hunger and hardship, from wounds and from death, in 
bravely discharging the duties of his warfare.” For his encouragement in carrying 
out this resolve, he has the example of his Lord who suffered unto death and was 
raised again from the dead. He has the example of the apostles -who endured tronblOnS 
and bonds and imprisonment, and yet saw the gospel which they preached trimriphing 
over all opposition. He has the promises of God assuring life, and a kingdom, to those 
who sufler and die w^ith Christ. And so, accepting endurance as the portion of Christ s 
servants, he pursues hivS ministry diligently, joyfully, and steadfastly, throws his 
whole strength into it, and looks forward with an unwavering hope'^to obtain, the 
salvation which Is in Christ Jasus with eternal glory, 

V^rs, 16^ — 26,^ The sMlful workman, ■ 'Besides ' the concentration' of 'purpose,' and; 
the willingness to endure, which are .nece^ry.th. the faithful minister of Christy two' 
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other qnalihcatioii^ are no less needed. The one is skill in his work ; the other is 

g.^utleness and patience in dealing with those that oppose themselves. By .skill in 

his work we mean both the knowing what to avoid and shun, and the effective 
handling of the Word of truth. The minister of Christ who wastes his timcj and spends 
his strength in foolish and unlearned questions and proffme babblings; who strives 
about words to no profit; who dabbles with philosophy and vain deceit, after tlie 

traditions of men, and not after Christ; who intrudes into things which he hath not 

seen, bringing in strange doctrines and carnal ordinances, and laying burdens iipon 
the consciences of his hearers, which Grod has not laid;— howmver earnest he may be, 
and however willing he may be to endure trouble in defence of his teaching, is not 
a workman approved unto (rod, or one that needeth not to be ashamed of his w’ork. 
He builds upon the foundation hay and sttibble, instead of gold and costly stones. 
But the skilful workman slums this. He will not allow himself to be enticed iutu 
unprofitable controversies, or fritter away his zeal upon things of no moment. But 
he bends all the powers of his mind to divide rightly the Word of truth. Holy Seri ['5- 
ture is his model What is made much of in Scripture he makes much of in his 
teaching. He endeavours to preserve the relative proportion of doctrines which he 
finds in" the inspired pages ; to treat of- doctrine and of practice in the same way that 
they are treated of in the Word — to speak as do the oracles of Hod. His aim is neither 
to exaggerate nor to attenuate ; to speak soberly, but not to speak coldly ; to say 
nothing that ought not to he said, and to leave unsaid nothing that ought to be said. 
Thus will he be a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
Word of truth.’' The other qualification is scarcely less important. “ The Lord’s 
servant must not strive,” He must meet contradiction, opposition, gainsaying, with 
gentleness, meekness, and love. The voice of his Master was not hoard in the street, 
lifted up in anger, or crying out in wrangling and disputes. He neither reviled his 
rcviiers nor threatened his persecutors. His servant must be like him. Loving, 
forbearing, patient, apt to teach, with a burning desire to save his opponents, he must 
go on bis work, despairing of none, wearied out by none, praying for all, if God 
peradventiire will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth, and bring 
them out of the captivity of sin into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 


HOMILIES BY VAEIOXJB AUTHOBS. 

Yer. l»“^E'xlioTtatmi to Timothy to he strong* The apostle founds upon the fore- 
going examples and warnings an admonition to Christian firmness and courage. 

I. Ths need of spiritual strength. “ Thou therefore, ray son, be 'strong in 
the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” 1 , Strength necessary to meet the diffinlUtes 
and dangers of Ms official life at Ephesus* 2 . The admoniUon urns prohahly needed 
on account of the discoxiragemeMs which Timothy himself must have felt at the 0071 duct 
of the Asiatic deserters* B* Strength is the spring of happy activity in any sphtn* 
** The joy of the Lord shall be your strength.” 

II . The source of this spiritual strength. The grace that is in Christ Jesus.” 
It seems strange to say, ‘‘Be strong,” to a spiritually discouraged man, as it would 
be strange to say the same thing to a physically weak man. The injunction is reason- 
able, however, when we consider that the source of our renewed power is at hand. 
The grace of Christ is the Inward power which enables us “to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.” “ Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might ” (Epli. vi. 10 ). 
Here lies the true source of our strength. The apostle declared he could do all things 
through Christ who strengthened him. — C. 

Yer. 2 , — Admonition to Timothy respecting the appointment of faithful preacher^* 
At such a period of unfaithfulness and timidity,, it was necessary* to provide for tlie 
continuous wants of the Church. 

I The trust Tixtothv is to deliver to faithful men. “ The things w^hich 
thou heardest from me jvtromi .many withessea” ■ 1 . Timothy heard these things from 
the apostle at Ms ordination^ hut ofteuer still dwdng his long Qnissionary travels^ \^heiv 
he would hear the apostle discourse to large and varied congregations of both J^ivs 
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and Gentiles?. 2, The sudstance of liin preaching would he the grand outlmes of Fanllne 
theology f as the}'^ are exhibited in the Epistles, Jesus Christ being the central them<'. 
3. There is nothing here to countenance the Boman idea of tradition^ as If Timuthy 
was to transmit a body of ora] instruction to the latest generations, through successive 
generations of teachers. The instructions in question are actually contained in the 
Scriptures, and are no longer committed to the doubtful custody of human memory. 

If. The persons to whom the trust was to be committed. “The same com- 
mit flion to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.’* 1. Thnotky was io 
p-idge of their qualifiGations, They were not to judge of their own fitness ; they were 
not'to find their place as teachers by self-appointment. 2. Their ordination in iUelJ 
was to he no qualification; for they might possibly have been wholly destitute of 
teaching gifts* There is nothing in the passage to jiisiify the idea of apostolic sut!- 
cession. B. Their guaUficat ions avere to he twofold, (1) Faithfulness; for a steward 
of the mysteries of God” must be faith iul, not betraying the charge committed to him, 
declaring the whole counsel of God, and keeping back nothing that is profitable. 
f2) Teaching power, “ Who shall be able to teach others also.” The bishop must be 
‘'apt to teach,” with a true understanding of the Scriptures, a gift of explication, and 
a faculty of edifying speech. — T. C. 

Yers. 3 — 7. — The apostle bespeaks from Timothy a copartnership m affliction ^ 
which tvould have its due reward, 1. The duty ob’ sub'B'ering habbship in the 
GOSPEL, ‘^Suffer hardship with me, as a good soldier of Chris- 1.” 1. The mimsttr 
is a soldier of Christ, enrolled hy Mm, trained hy him, a^rmed by him, supported hy 
him, as the Captain of our salvation. The ministry is a warfare, involving, not only 
the “good fight of faith,” but an increasing struggle against false teachers. 2, As a 
good soldier, he must he prepared to suffer hai'dships. Like the soldier, iie must often 
leave home and friends, expose himself to cold and hunger and fatigue ; he must fear- 
lessly meet the enemies of his Lord, and die, if need be, in the arms of victory. 3. The 
apostle strengthens his admonition hy an appeal to his own hardships and suffermgs, 
Timothy took a sympathetic interest in the career of the greatest of the apostles. Tne 
tried veteran appeals to the young soldier. 

IL E:^'goubagements to be drawn feom the duties and rewards of the 
Christian life. There are three pictures presented tO: our view — one military, another 
agonisticai, and another agricultural, T. unembarrassed devotion of the 

soldier to Ms commander, “No one that serveth as a soldier eutangleth himsHlf with 
the affairs of this life ; that he may please Mm who enrolled him to be a soldifT.” Tlie 
Homan soldier was isolated by express law from all trades and interests and agencies 
that would interfere with the discipline of his profession. (1) 'i’he minister who' is 
supremely concerned about the affairs of the next life must stand free from the 
entanglements of human ocGupation, so as to devote his whole energies without dis- 
traction or dispersion of thought to the business of his Master, The apostle had 
himself occasionally to resort to industry for his own support, under circums tat ices 
of a purely exceptional nature; but he demands an extrication of the ministry from all 
secular engagements in his elaborate plea to the Corinthians (.1 Cor. ix.). (2) His 
iole motive is to please the Master ho enrolled Mm in this service, it is not to 
please himself, or to please men hy seeking ease, or emolument, or social position, 
but to please the Lord Jesus Christ, in whose hook of life his name is written. 2. The 
severe training and lawful striving of the athlete in the games, But if any one also 
strive, in the games, he is not crowned unless he have striven lawfully.” The figure 
was a familiar one to the people of that age who dwelt in cities. (1) It is impilied 
that ministers, in striving for the crown of life, must strip off all eiiciim brances — 
“laying aside every weight” — that they may the more easily press to the mark, 
looking unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our faith. (2) It implies that they 
must undergo the discipline of severe training to fit themselves for the work of ministry, 
and carry on their service accortliiig to the high laws of the kingdom of Christ. 3. The 
reward gf the labouring husbandman, “ The labouring husbandman must needs fir.-t 
partake of the fruits of his labour.” (1) *i’his does not mean that the husbandman 
would the first to partake of the imits, but that he, must first lalx>ur before bo 
obtained the reward. There is evidently.ab-'emphasis on the fact that a laborious 
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husbandman was the most fully entitled to reward, (2) The minister of Christ must 
plough and sow before he can reap ; he must use all laborious diligeace in his calling, 
not discouraged because he does not at once see the fruits of his labour, for the seed 
may not sprout up quichly, but ever looking upward for the dews of Heaven’s grace 
to descend upon the wide field of his ministry. 

Ill, The duty of orvma consideration to all these facts. ** Consider what 
I say, and the Lord will give thee understanding in all things.” 1. It is tlie lord 
only who can give u$ a true insight into hoik doctrine and duty. 2, Those who enjoy 
this Divine help are under the greatest {Migation to me their tinderstfxndmgs upon the 
highest of all themes, 0. 

Yer. 8. — The contemplation of Christ an incentive to comfort and constancy. 
Timothy %vas to think of Christ’s victory for himself and for us as a ground of 
encouragement. 

I. Christ the perpetual Object op Chpjstian remembrance. ‘‘Eemember 
Jesus Christ, risen from the dead, of the seed of David, according to my gospel.” The 
two great facts that were to be ever present to Timothy’s mind were the Incarnation 
and the Eesurrection—the two miracles that stood, respectively, at the beginning and 
the end of his earthly history. The one would speak of the hopes of the race of man 
sprirging from the Saviour’s assumption of our nature in the royal line of David; 
the other of the completeness of the redemption sealed by the resurrection from the 
dead, Timothy would be encouraged to bear his trials by the thought of Christ’s 
victory over death, 

II. Christ the perpetual Theme of the gospel. ‘‘According to my gosi^el’'' 
1., Those two facts are fundamental in the gospel. Take them away, there is no hope 
for man, no atonement, no blessed life hereafter, 2. These two facts needed to he 
taught in an age when false teachers denied a real incarnation, saying that the Saviour 
had a phantom-body, and a real resurrection, because a bodily resurrection was not 
to be thought of, as matter, being essentially evil, could not atiach to a Divine being. 
*-T. 0. 

Yers. 9, IG.— T/ie example of the apostle's own mffermg$---their spiritual motive and 
design. L Timothy was to be encouraged by this example. “ Wherein 1 suffer 
hardship unto bonds as a malefactor.” He was now a prisoner at Home, because he 
preached the gospel of Jesus and the resurrection, and suffered as much as if he had 
been a breaker of all laws, human and Divine. 

IL’ The apostle’s imprisonment did not impose fetters upon the gospel. “ But 
the Word of God is not bound.” This was said for the encouragement of Timothy, who 
may have feared that the Eoinan imprisonment 'would be fatal to the progress of the 
gosixl. The apostle j though a prisoner^ had liberty to add many pages to that Word 
of God which Nero could not bind, for we have no less than three or four prison- 
Epistles la the canon of inspiration. The imprisonment of John Huss in a fortress on 
the Rhine gave him leisure to write the truth he could no longer ])roclami. with fiery 
lips to the Bohemians. The Wartbiirg seclusion of a year gave Luther the leisure to 
translate the Scriptures for his German countrymen. 'Yeriiy the Word of God is not 
bound. 

. ' IIL The motive or design of the apostle’s sufferings. “Therefore I endure all 
things for the elect’s sake, that they also may obtain the salvation which is in Christ 
■Jesus with eternal glory.” 1. The zealous minuter of Christ thinks no sufferings too 
great that are needed for the sake of Go^s elect. The apostle’s life was one* long career 
of labour and afflictloa on their behalf. 2, Ministers must labour for the salvation of 
the elect. Human instrumentality is clearly recognized and honoured in this great work. 
Paul, Apollos, and Cephas were “ ministers '-by whom the Corinthians believed.” k 
There is a salvation ^ovided for the elect. They are “chosen in Christ” before the 
foundation of the world “ unto holiness ” (Eph. i. 4). 4, The salvation is only to he 
obtained in and through Jesus Christ 5* It is a salvation that ffnds its true termina- 
dim m eUrn<d glory 0* ■ 

’ , ' ■ , ' ' ' ' 

Vers. 11— ^4 faiihftd saying for cemgtation and for warning. The apostle 
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liitroduces the fairiiliar formulas ** This is a faithful saying,” with its rhythmical signi- 
ficance and arrangement, to emphasize the importance of what is to follow. 

I. Famiwae tbuths with a consolatoey aspect* *‘If we died with him, we 
shall also live with him ; if we endure, we shall also reign with him.” There is 
here an expressive climax, setting forth two different aspects of the union between 
i'lirist and his people. 1. Identification with Christ in his death. All believers died 
with him, as their Head and Representative, and thus died to sin, through the efficacy of 
his death, so as to be planted together in the likeness of his death ; and dins, being made 
conformable to his death, they have fellowship with him, in Ills sufferings. 2. But 
ideutljication with Christ in his life follows as a consequence of this identifimtioii in 
death, because we rose with him from the dead, to be planted in the likeness of his 
resurrection, that we should walk in newness of life; and thus, being made alive unto 
God, we live a life of holiness and sanctification with him (Eoin. vi. 5 — 3). o. IdenH- 
fication with Christ in endurance involves identification in his reigning glory. Believers 
who suffer shame and loss and outrage for ChrisPs sake shall reign with him in glory 
hereafter, as they reign in the kingdom of grace with him now ; for they are “ a kingdom 
of priests,” destined for everlasting glory (Rev. i. 6). 

II. Famxliab teuths with a threateking aspect, “If we deny him, he also will 
deny us ; if we believe not, yet he abideth faithful ; for he cannot deny himself.” 1. The. 
denial of Christ is fatal. It is to reject the only Saviour. Some deny his Messiahship ; 
some deny his Divinity ; some deny him by their works, being ashamed of him and 
refusing to confess him ; some deny him by open apostasy. In all these cases the 
denial involves our Lord's denial of them (Matt. vii. 23 ; x. 23). 2. Our xmMitf dots 
not affect the essential faithfulness of Christ, If we believe not, yet he abideth faithful” 
1. This does not mean that he toill save xts whether we believe in him or not ; for he has 
just said that it we deny him he will also deny us, and faith is always an essential 
condition of salvation. 3. It meaxxs that he will abide faithful to his -word of threaten- 
ing, as tveli as to his nature and perfections; for he cannot falsify his deciaralions that 
“ he that believeth not shall be condemned ” (Mark xvi. 16). Ha will say to apostates 
in the last day, “I never knew you.” It tvould be to deny himself to act oiherwise. 
He cannot consistently with his character regard faith and unbelief as the same thing, 
filius ^le apostle stimulates Timothy to fidelity by an exhibition at once of the bright 
and the dark sides of Divine truth. — T* C. 

Yer. 14. — An injunction to put Ephesian believers in remernlrance of these truths. 
This begins a new portion of the Epistle. 

I. ChRISTIAX people need to be EEMIKBEB op the truth IX ALL its aspects. 

Put them in rememl)rance of these things ” 1. TFe are apt to forget the consolatory 

aspect of truth under the pressure of present tried, as worldly men are apt to forget its 
threatening aspect under the absor'bing worldliness of their lives. 2. The Lord has made 
py'ovmon, to '‘"put us in remembrance f through the ministry and through the Word of 
God, to which we do well to take heed as to a light shining in a dark place. 

II. Christian people need to be warned against ruinous strifes about words. 
“Solemnly charging tliem in the sight of the Lord, not to contend about words, to no 
profit, to the subverting of them that hear.” 1. There aremany religious coniroversm 
‘which turn rather tipon words than upon things,^xA thus involve a waste of intellectual 
energy. Theso “strifes of wawds” were characteristic of the false teachers (1 Tim. vi. 
4). 2. There is nothing in the passage to warrant a disregard for ""the form of Bound 
tvords/^for the f wholesome words oi the Lord Jesus, which cover things as well as 
thoughts. S. The apostle condemns a wranglmg about terms tvhich hrmgs no advantage 
to truth, but rather tends to the subversion of the hearers, misleading their judgments 
and OYerturning their faith. Simple-minded people might begin to doubt the truth of 
a gospel about which contending controversialists were so much at vnriance. Gnsettle- 
ment of mind is dangerous, while it lays an arrest on all earnest work.-— T. 0* 

Yer. 16 .— giudiflcations of fhe gospel^reacker, ■ “ Give diligence to present" thy-, 
sidf ar>proved unto God, a workman that needeth not tb be ashamed.” - ‘ ■ =" 

must be laborious. The term;'“ W'irkm^U'^jm'piies' this fact as vrel! as Ihe direct 
admonition to ** give diligence ” to his ihlniatryi '■ .Uhe imuLtry is a good work, demabdiug 
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industry, study, and care, and no man is sufijcient for it without tlie grace of God. 
It is a comfort as well as an honour to think that ministers are “workers with God’* 
(1 Cor. iii. 9). 

11. They must seek God’s apdeoval in theib woek. They must not study to 
please men, else they will not he the servants of Christ ; but they must approve them- 
selves to God, showing ail good fidelity, and commend themselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God. - 

HI. They must woek with a sinceeity and efeicihncy that will not^ bring 
SHAME UPON THEMSELVES, The negligent, or unskilled, or ignorant workman will pro- 
duce work which may well put him to shame. But the true 'svorkman loves to produce 
good and abiding work, such as will stand the fiery test of the last day (1 Cor, iii. 13). 
He may often feel his insufficiency ; but he will never be ashamed of the gospel, nor of 
his sufferings, nor of his faithful ministrations of the Word. 

IV, He must have skill in the use of the Word of God. “ Handling aright the 
Word of truth.” 1. IBs one loohy his one weapon^ his one interest, is the Bivine Word, 
His mind, his heart, his will, must he concentrated upon this Wori It must form the 
matter of his preaching, the mould of his thoughts, the Inspiration of his imagination. 
2, He must he able to handle it aright, with due regard for the authority of God, to its 
^ wn intrinsic claims, and to the welfare of the souls of men. He must be able to “ divide 
it aright,” distributing to babes in Christ and to full-grown men according to their 
capacities and their circumstances ; he must not pervert it or wrest it from its true sense ; 
he must not keep back anything that is profitable, but declare the whole counsel of God, 
He must not wander to the right or left, but keep a straight course forward in the path 

Vers. 16 — 18.— warning against vain lahUings, with their tendency to heresy and 
impiety, “ But shun profane babblings.” 

L The duty of the minister toward such babblings, He is to shun them, 
because they are profitless — a mere sound of words, without solid meaning ; great swelling 
words of vanity, not only unprofitable, but contrary to the doctrine that is according to 
godliness. The minister must shun, discourage, and repudiate them in the interests of 
truth and piety. n 

IL The tendency op such babblings. “They will proceed further in ungodliness ” 
The allusion is not to the babblings, but to the false teachers, 1. There is a close con- 
necfmi between lax doctrine and a loose life. The error of the false teachers had not 
yet appeared in its fully developed form, but its true moral tendency was clearly fore- 
seen from the first. 2, There is a tendency in false teachers to carry their principles to 
their last logical results. They have thrown off the checks of authority and conscience ; 
they have been emboldened, perhaps, by a temporary success ; and so they insist on 
wresting the whole Scripture to their own destruction as well as that of others. 

HI. The effects op such false teaching. “And their word will eat as doth a 
gangrene.” 1. It will spread further and further, (1) Through the subtlety of seducers ; 
(2) through the unwary simplicity of Christian professors ; (3) and as a judicial inflic- 
tion upon such as, possessing no love of the truth, receive delusion to believe a lie. 
2. It will have corrupting destroying effects. The strong figure of the apostle sets 
the matter in an impressive light. 

lY. The bing-leaders of heresy. “Of whom isHymenaeus and. Philetus; men who 
concerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is past already, and over- 
throw the faith of some.” 1. The hading apostles of error, (1) It is a solemn thought 
that the Spirit of inspiration has given an immortality of infamy to these two names. 
If they were ambitious of notoriety, they have gained it far beyond the extent of their 
expectations. (2) Hymenasus is evidently the person referred to already (1 Tim. i, 25), 
whom the apostle had “delivered unto Satan;” but he seems to have profited in no 
way in the interval by the severe discipline applied to him. Of Phiietus nothing is 
known. It is a Greek name, but it occurs in feoman inscriptions. 2. The nature of 
their error. Their principal error, which is mentioned, was a denial of the resurrection 
in its true sense. (1) They probably perverted the words of the apostle himself when 
he spoke of a spiritual resurrection (Bom. vi. 4, etc. ; Col. ii. 12), of which they ca?ild 
say truly enough that “it was past already;” but they denied a resurrection of body, 
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whicK was just as expressly taught by the same apostle. ^'2) The error had its origia 
iu the Greek philosophy, which regarded matter as essentially evil, and as therefore 
unworthy to share in the ultimate glorification of the redeemed. 3. The injurious effects 
of their eiron ** And overthrow the faith of some.” (1) The doctrine of the resurrection 
is founded on the resurrection of Christ, which is the foundatiomdoctrino of Christian ity..t 
Those errorists seem, to have touched with unholy -hands this corner-stone of Christian 
hope. (2) The Influence of the errorists, evil, as it was, was only partial. It only 
affected some ; ” but even this thought was a sad one to the apostle. —T. C. 

Yer. 19 . — 'The comfort amidst alounding apostasg. Though some turn away from 
the truth, God’s Church stands firm in its grand integrity, 

L The Chitrch of God in its evek-during sWbility. *‘Howbeit the firm 
foundation of God siandcth.” 1. The Church is very properly called a foundation^ 
because it is placed in tlie world as the platform on whicii the whole future household 
of ffiith is to rest (Eph. ii. 20). Christ is the Corner-stone of the foundation. 2. M 
stands firm from age to age on its unshaken foundation^ notwithstanding all the 
efforts made to destroy it, it was to be the constant witness to the truth amidst all 
error and apostasy. 

II. The Church of God ivitii its twofold istsceiption. Having this seal, The 
Lord knoweth them that are his; and. Let every one that nameth the Name of the Lords 
depart from unrighteousness.” It was an ancient custom to engrave upon a building, 
an in^critition which told of its origin and purpose. The names of the apostles were 
written in the twelve foundations of the apocalyptic city of God (Kev". xxi. 14), The 
Church has a S( al with a double inscription, 'which displays the true character of the; 
edifice. 1. One inscription is the legend of comfort and hope. “ The Lord knoweth 
them that are his.” YTiat a comfort there is in the thought of this individualizing, 
knowledge! What a hope there is in the thought that the saints are God‘’s “ purchased 
possession”! 2. Another inscription is the legend of duty. ^^Let every one that 
nameth the Name of the Lord depart from unrighteousness.” There is no place for 
unrighteousness in the Cimrch of God. Therefore believers must separate themselves 
from all evil — T. C. 


Yers.^0, 21. — The Church in its visible aspect before the world. The apostle seems 
to be answering the question why there are such unworthy members in the visible 
communion of the Church. 

L The Chuech is like a great house with various sorts of vessels, ‘‘Now in 
a great house there are not only vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and of earth ; 
and s-jine unto honour, and some unto dishonour.” 1. It is contended that the great 
house here is not the Church, hat Christendom, that is, all that cdlls itself Christian, hecatisc 
the Church consists only of saints. 2. M is the Church, however, of which the apostle 
is speaking in the coniext, and not the world; but whereas in the last verse it was 
the invisible Church, it is here the Church visible — that is, the Church in the aspect it 
presents to the ivorld. The distinction between the Church visible and tlia Church 
invisible is clearly recognized in Scripture. The one represents the Church as it is 
seen by Gcd ; the other, as it is seen by man. The one represents the Church, as to its 
true idea and constitution; the other, as it has appeared in the world as a mixed com- 
munioD, The Church visible appears like a great house with two distinct kinds of 
vessels — some very precious and durable, others comparatively valueless, easily and soon, 
broken. There are vessels for honour and vessels for dishonour. The idea is much the 
s^me as that of the drag-net in the parable (Matt. xiii. 47 — 49). 

II. The duty of separation from the vessels of dishonour. If a man there- 
fore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified, meet for the 
Master’s use, prepared unto every good work ” ff’he thought of separation from the 
false teachers was, no doubt, u].>permost in the apostle’s mind, but It has a wider scope, 
1. It is mr duty to withdraw from error, ■ This withdrawal may be effected in several 
ways. The apostle says to Timothy, *‘From such vrithdraw thyself” (1 Tim. vi 5); 
he says to Titus, man that is a heretiC'-avoid” v(Titus lib 10). 'ihe separation, 
may-teke place by the heretic being cast .out.;, of '■communion; or avoided in, the, inter 
mwcmoi life j or, in the last resort, the .believer '-inay 'withdraw himself from the society 
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whioli fails to castTiim ont. Or the heliever may be called upon to purge himself” — 
terms which seem to imply personal defilement in a separate walk of holiness and 
purity. He must purge himself from heresy and impurity. 2. The right d^dkation 
mid destination of the vessel for honour* (1) He will become sanctified,” in its double 
sens® — consecrated to God and walking in the purity of a separated life. (2) He 
will be serYiceable to the Master of the house in all the various ministries to which 
he may be called. (3) He will be prepared unto every good work. Unlike the 
unwise and the evil man, who is to all good works reprobate, he is, as created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, enabled to run in the way of the Lord^s command- 
::ments.--r3h: C.': 

Ver. 22. — The importame ofap'iire and cirmmsimt walk. L bfEGATivELT. *^Flee 
youthful lusts.” 1. TJwse rrfer to those ^^assions and desires which are so tempting to 
youth. They \var against the soul,” and are most inimicai to holiness and salvation. 
The indulgence of corrupt passions wmiild also lead to serious scandals. 2. They refer 
Hkeivise to those vehement and headstrong passions which often lead young men into 
foolish courses^ or to the rage for novelty and the egotistic vanity which so often lead to 
religious errors like those of Hymenseus and Philetus. 

IL Positively. Follow after righteousness, love, peace, with them that call on 
the Lord out of a pure heart,’* 1. Righteousness, Fidelity in all human relations 
especially, but a right manner of life. Believers are : (1) To yield their members as instru- 
ments of righteousness (Rom. vi, 13). (2) To be armed with righteousness as a breast- 
plate (Eph. vi, 14). (3) Righteousness tends to life (Prov. xi. 19). (4) It brings its own 
reward (Prov. xi. 18;. (5) Its effect is quietness and assurance for ever (Isa. xsxii. 
17), 2. Love. Love to all men, (1) It is of God (1 John iv. 7). (2) It is taught by 
God (1 Thess. iv. 9). (3) It is a fruit of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22). (4) It ought to be 
an active, and abiding principle (Heb. vi. 10; 1 Cor. viii. 13). (5) The greatest sacri- 
fices are nothing without it (1 Cor, xiii, 3), 3. Pence. (1) Its nature and advantages 
(a) It springs from heavenly wisdom (Jas, iii. 17). (b) It is necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of life (I Pet. ill, 10, 11), (c) There is a blessing for the peacemaker (Matt, v, 
9). (2) Its objects. '‘‘Them that call upon the Lord out of a pure heart.” That is, 
believers. We are to endeavour to have peace with all men (Pioin. xii, 18). But we 
are to seek the peace of the Church (Ps. cxxii. 6—8) — of those who worship Chtist with 
all purity of heart, aa contrasted with those ‘‘ whose mind and conscience are defiled” 
(Titus L lo).— T.a 

Ter. 23. — A warning against contentmis questionings. I. The mikister of Cheist 
MUST AVOID INAPT DiscussioN>s. But fooiish and ignorant questions avoid.” The 
false teachers wasted thalr energies upon questions of this class, because they had no 
just idea of the relative importance of truth, taking small things for great and great 
things for small. The matters in dispute ^Yere useless and unedifying, being foreign to 
the true wisdom of the gospel. Four times in these two Epistles does the aiiostle 
repeat this grave warning. 

II. The tendency of such discussions. “ Knowing that they do gender strifes.” 
They break the peace of Churches, alienate, the hearts of ministers, and impede the 
progress of the gospel. — -T. C. 

Ters. 24 — 28. — The importance of ministers cultivating a peaceful and fordearing 
spirit* L The tbue temper of ms. mikistebof Chbist, L Begatively. “ The servant 
of the Lord must not strive.” This does not mean that (1) he is not to contend earnestly 
for the faith (Jude 4); hut (2) that he is not to fight about trifies, nor to argue %vith 
acerbity of temper, nor for mere victory* The “ bond of peace ” must be maiuiained in 
controversy. . 2. Fositively* (1) “But be gentle unto all men;” cultivating a spirit of 
habitual conciliation, while using arguments of the greatest cogency. (2) “ Apt to 
teach;” showing capacity and disposition to instruct the ignorant and the obstinate. 
(3) “ Patient ; ” bearing with, the infirmities of weak brethren, with the irritating opposi- 
tions of adversaries, and with the reproaches of evil men generally. ■ (4) “In mmness 
instructing those that oppose themselves” to the truth as it Is in Jesus, thwarting or 
'|)erverting the gospel The minister mfst be ready to instruct such per^ns 
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B-nd Jiiimble'spirlfcy because they may be ignorant, or ill-informed, or deeply prejudiced 
from the circumstances of their early training. 

li. ThK benefits that will AOCFtUB FEOM SUCH METHODS OF IXSTEITCTIOH. ** If Clod 
XieradYcntore will give them repentance unto the knowledge of the truth, and they may 
recow themselves out of the snare of the devil, haying been taken captive by the 
Lord’s servant unto the will of G-od.” 1. A meek and gentle address mag hring smh 
errorists to rejjent of their sin and accept the true doctrine of faith. It is possible to 
rei^el them hy our harsh reproaches. We ought rather to show them, the truth without 
passion, and enforce it with all the kindly urgency of true affection. The necessity of 
repentance in such a case marks the essentially sinful character of opposition to the 
truth. 2, The servant of the Lord mag he the means of recovering out of error as well 
as sin. (1) Error is the devil’s snare as tvell as sin, for it leads downwards to sin. It 
acts like a stupefying drink. (2) Some errorists awake out of their intellectual intoxi- 
cati<m, if they are wisely dealt with, and open their eyes to the blessed truth of the 
gospel, (o) The will of God once established in such hearts, as the guiding principle of 
life, completes the recovery from error.-^T, 0* 

Ver. 3, — Culture of strength. “Endure hardness.’* We are all endangered by ease 
and self-indulgence. The soft south wind of wmrldly comfort enfeebles us. Dangerous, 
for to the soldier nerveless strength is death ; and the great campaign requires on our 
part energy and courage all through. 

L It is ha ED TO subjugate the present world. In the fourth verse Paul speaks 
of the “ affairs of this life,” in which Timothy, like the rest of us, was in danger of “ being 
entangled ; ” and unquestionably, apart from evil, the innocent side of the present life 
is most attractive to us, in all its forms of pleasure-seeking and outward prosperity ant.l 
honour, 

II, It is hard to suffer reproach and shame. How hard only those know who 
have felt the constant irritant of a relentless persecution for righteousness’ sake. “ I 
suffer trouble,” says Paul, “ as an (^^ihdoerT And this was the great trial of the early 
Christians — not merely “ bonds and imprisonments, but the calumnies which made thein 
the sco.rn of men. The grace of God can sustain us in all our tribulations; but it 
requires “ hardness ” to endure' as seeing him Avho is invisible” when the character is 
subje^fted to human scorn and hatred. — M, ,S. 

Yer. 21. — Fitness for service. “Meet for the Master’s use.” Christ Is our lor*d as 
well as our Saviour. We are under a Master, and must bring our thought in captivity 
unto him. 

1. Meetxess. For in man there is a power that grows by culture. Not so with the 
inferior animals. Take the bee : the first cell it makes is as geometrically perfect as the 
last. So take the bird: the first nest it makes is as soft and complete as the last. But 
man can grow’ in meetuess. Belf-disciplline meetens. Borrow riieetens. Buffering 
vineetens. 

IL Ministrations, Use. This characterizes all the works of Ged. The river is not 
only a silver thread running through the landscape; it brings freshness and verdure, 
and the cattle come to the banks to drink, and there is emerald verdure by the rivtu'- 
slde. Ships, too, float on its waters. We are to be of use to the Master. He deigns to 
use us. “ Son, go work to-day in my vineyard.” Many in this age dislike the word 
“Master but we are always under some master, consciously or unconsciously. 
serve God or Mammon, and w^e cannot serve both. We are to attend to spiritual means 
of grace, and to seek out modes of service, so as to be of use to the Master. — M. S. 

Yers. 1—13. — Hardship in connection with the Christian rnmiMrg. I. Peelimintaby 
EXHORTATION. 1. uls to personal strength. “ Thou therefore, my ciiild, be strengtiieTiu<! 
ill the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” As the apostle’s power of working was already 
much crippled by close imprisonment, he naturally felt anxious regarding the future nf 
Christ’s cause. In calling Timothy his son, he does not formally name him as his 
successor. At the same time, he may be regarded as looking to him as one like-minded, 
who had youth on his side, to contirme the work which he felt was pa^sipg out of his 
haiMs. While Phygelus and Hermogenes. were untrue to him, and Onesipborus was 
II. TIMOTHY* b' ’ " : . . rk ' ■ 
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dead, Timotliy mni^t stand forward. For this he would require a liberal supply of 
strength. With paternal anxiety, then, he points him to the great Source of strength, 
TiK, the grace that is in Christ Jesus and obtained by him for us, or the Jordly power 
to bless without respect to the merit of the recipient. In John i 14 he is said^ to be 
full of grace, and, in the sixteenth verse following, it is said that it is out of his fulness 
that all his people receive. As the Fountain, he supplies all that depend upon him 
with ail that is necessary for the proper discharge of their duties. To "whom else, then, 
could he point Timothy? In spiritual work there is a giving-out of strength for 
wliich there is needed renewal. There are also occasions for which there are needed 
special supplies of strength. At all times there is a tendency to a culpable and 
enfeebling supineness, against which there is needed a gracious supply. Let the 
Christian minister, then, find his empowering for his work in the grace that is centred 
in Christ. 2. As to the regular transmission of the truth. And the things which 
thou hast heard from me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others also,” Paul himself heard directly from Christ, 
who is as full of truth as of grace. But he points to a definite and solemn occasion, 
when he was the speaker and Timothy the bearer, viz. the occasion, repeatedly referred 
to, of Timothy’s ordiwation. What he heard then was by the mediation of many 
witnesses, Le. the presbyters who were present at his ordination, and laid their hands 
on him, and who, by the ])art they took in it, gave their attestation to the charge. 
What Timothy received then has repeatedly been called his deposit, or talent of the 
catholic fiiith. This, in turn, he was to commit to trusty men, f.e, men who could be 
entrusted with the keeping of the deposit. They, in their turn, were to teach others, 
so that they also could be entrusted with the deposit. Thus there was to be a regular 
succession of teachers for the handing-down of the truth. There is a place assigned to 
tradition here; but, as it is made to depend on the trustworthiness of each indivhlual 
in the chain of succession, we must think of a tradition that is to be tested by Scripture. 
At the same time, there is a handing-down of Scripture truth with traditional associa- 
tions embodying the Church’s thinking out of the truth, and, if this is what it oiigiit 
to be, then it is important that it should be handed down by means of a regular 
succession of teachers. All encouragement, then, is to l)e given to the proper education 
of young men for the ministry ; and yet a theological institution will fail of its end 
unless tiiere is the proper keeping up of the Church’s life, which is needed to influence 
the right class of young men to devote themselves to the ministry. 

IL Thb Christiaij minister is to be prepareb for hardship. Three figures 
suggeMive of hard service, 1. The soldier. ‘^Suffer hardship with me, as a got’d 
soldier of Christ Jesus. No soldier on service entanglcth lumself in the affairs of this 
Hie ; that he may please him who enrolled him as a soldier.” The soldier, above others, 
ims to have his mind made up to experiencing hardship. He has to leave home and 
friends. He may have to encounter hardships on the march. He has especially to face 
the hardships and dangers of the battle-field, ‘‘seeking the bubble reputation, even in 
the cannon’s mouth.” Bo the Christian miidster is, in a special manner, a soldier of 
Christ Jesus. He is one whom Christ has in a solemn way bound to himself. Pic 
has to fight under Christ and for Christ in an unfriendly world ; and he need not be 
surprised if he is called upon to experience the hardships of a soldier. Let Timothy, 
then, willingly, nobly, take his part along with Paul and other soldiers of Christ. But 
the apostle draws attention to a special condition of excellence in a soldier. He does 
not entangle himself in the afiairs and businesses of this life. In ehotxsing to bo 
enrolled under a commander, he leaves his former employment bdiind. He is hence- 
forth at the will of his commander for whatever hard service he may need hitn. 
Especially does this condition apply to a soldier on service. Before entering on a 
campaign, he would need even to have family affairs arranged, that he may give himself 
up undistractedly to the service required of him. Only thus can he expect to approve 
himself to his commander. The Christian mln'ster is in the saom way to he uuen- 
tangled with businesses, which he leaves to others. Paul was not always able to free 
himself from the necessity of making his own bread; but it is advisable that a ndrdster 
should be left free in this respect, and it is wrong for him unnecessarily to divide h^s 
energies, or to mix himself up with what can be better done by others. For it Is only 
^when his mind is thoroughly undistracted and absorbed in service that he can apfrovb 
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ijenFation for x‘>tesent sufferings, not only in its ^^iiality, but in its being eternal ^ How, 
then, was he to lieip forward the destiny of the elect, and at the same time his own 
<iestiny ? He could not preach in his dungeon; but he could follow up the preaching 
<«f utliers by a brave bearing. He could show that. he could act what he had preached. 
A Oil did not much depend on his going forward bravely to inartyrdoni? S. A 
td' f//e rMiftyr-timts. “ Fairliful is the saying/’ (1) Eow the OJmstians encouraffeil 
///f another to comtancyl Fast act '‘For if we died with him, we shall also live 
with him/’ Tliey first went back to a definite act in the past, viz* the profession c-f 
faith with which they commenced their Ohristian career. They thus in oUigatmi 
cfune up to the mart}T-point, They said they were willing, should the Master call 
them to it, to share death with him. If this vras the triie^ reading of their act, the 
blight side of it was that they ivoiiid also he called to share life with Christ. AMdlng 
date. "If we endure, we shall also reign with Mm/* They next thought of their 
present suffering calling for an abiding spirit of endurance, and they used to say to on© 
another, that, it they did not flinch, their future would be brightened to them by their 
l>.‘ing called to sit with Christ on his throne. (2) Motv the Cmistmis discouraged one 
another against apostasy 1 Future act ‘‘If we shall deny him, he also will deny us/* 
They next thought of their being put to a severe test in the future. The time might 
come when their choice would be" between Christ and life. Far be it from them, for the 
sake of life, to deny Christ; for that act of denial on their part would carry with it an 
act of denial on his part. Abiding state , ' “If we are faithless, he abideth faithful; 
for he cannot deny liimself.” They next thought of an act of denial followed by no 
pcfuitence, and they said to one another, that if that was their . permanent state, their 
future would he darkened, even by reason of the unchanging character of their Saviour. 
It was impossible for him to contradict himself, and, as surely as he shows his approval 
of faith, must be show his disapproval of unbelief. The martyr-times had already 
commenced. The first ]wrseciition was under Nero in the year 64, the last tmder 
Diocletian in the year 303. The first persecution had not yet ceased. The Christians, 
charged with setting fire to Rome, were subjected to the most inhuman treatment. As 
the historian Tacitus informs us, they were sewn in sacks made of the skins of vriid 
beasts, and thrown to be torn by dogs. They were smeared with pitch, and set on fire 
as torches to iiluminate the imperial gardens at night. “This persecution extended 
beyond the walls of Rome, and continued with more or less severity to the end of 
Kero’s reign, four years afrerwards.” It was in the last year of Nero’s reign that Paul 
was now awaiting his martyrdom. This martyr-saying may be viewed as the fruit of 
those years of persecinion. As here incorporated by" Paul into this Epistle, it would 
be a precious legacy to the Church in the many years of persecution to come. — li P. 

Yers. 14 — 26 . — Conduct in vmv of heresy appearing in the Church 1. Meteou of 
THE HKSETics. “ Of tlicse things put them in remembrance, charging them in the sight 
of the Lord, that they strive not about words, to no profit, to the subverting of them 
that hear.” The method of the heretics called for solemn w’arning from Timothy. Its 
essential character was icurd-figliting. It dealt with the form, and not with the reality; 
and so it came to be con trovers! al. The word is not unimportant, but it has no impor- 
tance apart from its being the vehicle of the truth. The moral defect of the method 
was its want of regard to edification. The disputants only used it for dialectic display. 
There was, therefore, no good result to be laid to their account. The only result to be 
expected was the subversion of any who, by hearing, placed themselves within their 
infiuence, 

11. The teub method. “ Give diligence to present thyself approved unto God, % 
workman thafe.needeth not to be ashamedj handling, aright the Word of truth/’ The 
heretics sought to be approved unto them that heard them, for thair skill in word- 
fighting. Timothy was to follow another course, and to display his. zeal in quitting 
himself so as to be approved unto God. The way In which he was to do tins was by 
,answenog to the idea, of' a’ workman. He was- not to ■amuse himself with' profitless dis- 
|.mtntiou, but he was to give profitable work* He was to work with such rigorous 
regard to the Divine rule that, whether he met witlimpprovai c^r disapproval from men, 
dm did, not need to be ashamed. Especially was he '.to* show the .better way, of dealing 
with the Word. He was to cut rightly, or cut.straighty.-tlu^ Word of truth.. Whatever 
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the metaphor is, there can be no doubt that the idea is that, instead of trifling with the 
"Word, he was to go right Into and lay open the Divine truth It contained, 

III Why tee methob op mE heeetics was to bb avoidei). But shun profane 
babblings : for they will proceed further in ungodliness, and tlieir word will eat as doth 
a gangmie,” The method of the heretics is characterized in keeping with what has 
been already said. It was using empty speech, or speech without reference to reality. 
That, applied to Divine things, was necessarily profane. Its natural association was 
God-dishonouring representations, ox^erating against devout feeliogs and corresponding 
practice. This ungodly tendency had not taken its worst form. The heretics would 
yet say worse things. Their word was of the nature of a gangrene, that eats into the 
life, and, always in an aggravated form, spreads over the spiritual body. 

IV, Two HEEETics NAMED. **Of whom is Hymenmiis and Philetus ; men wlu) con- 
cerning the truth have erred, saying that the resuirection is past already, and overthrow 
the faith of some.” The way in which these men were heretics, or darted aside from 
the truth as the mark, was by applying the method described to the doctrine of the 
resurrection. Under the influence of an incipient Gnosticism, in which the body was 
regarded as evil, they got rid of the reference of the resurrection to the body by 
quibbling about the word. The word was simply rising again,” and its meaning was 
sufliciently met by what had already taken pflace in a Chiistian believer, viz. the rising 
of the soul to newness of life. With their verbal skill, they were succeeding in the 
case of some. But what was success to these dialecticians was to those witlx whom 
they succeeded nothing less than the subversion of their faith, so essential is the 
resurrection of the body to Christianity. 

Y. The stability of the Church. Howboit the firm foundation of God standetbd* 
Though the faith of some is overturned, the Church standeth. The Church is not 
thouglxt of as a eom^yhted structim, which it will not be till ages still have passed. But 
It is thought of as s, substructure in a satisfactory state, as having, indeed, been kid by 
Ood. It "had that firmness which is essential fjr the commencement of a building, A"s 
firm, it was standing, notwithstanding the strain to which it had been sulijected. As 
firm, it promised to stand a long time, and the promise has not been belied. For upon 
the foundation part of the building much has been laid since, and we have no reason to 
fear ||;S overthrow, but rather increased reason to anticipate its completion. Tlie (Jhurch 
is a structure in connecMon with which there is solemn engagement , “Having this seal.” 
The seal on the substructtire has two sid'es* 1. The obverse^ or Divine side. “The Lord 
knoweth them that are his.*^ The language from this p<.)int to the close of the twenty- 
first verse seems to have been suggested by a memorable passage in Jewish history, 
recorded in the sixteenth of Numbers, viz. the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Ablram. 
These men charged Moses and Aaron with taking too much upon them in acting, the 
one as ^srophet by pre-eminence and the other as priest by p>re-eraiuence. The reply of 
Moses, as given in the Septnagint, was that God knew them that were his, Ae. would 
maintain their cause against opposers, as he did signally in that case, in causing the earth 
to open and swallow up these men and their company. 2. The reverse, or human side. 
“ And, Let every one that nameth the Name of the Lord depart from unrighteousness,” 
The Jewish congregation was comx:)osed of them that named the Name of God, le. that 
professed to worship him as the Most Holy One, and to obey his commands. In the case 
referred to, the Divine call to the whole congregation was, “ Depart from the tents of those 
wicked men, and touch notliing of theirs, lest ye be consumed in all their sins.” The 
ai>plication is the following : Let Timothy be comforted by the thought that the Lord 
would judge between him and such opposers as Hynxenssus and Pijiietus, who would 
not be. able to move the substructure that had been laid. On the other hand, let 
Christian congregations be warned. They are composed of those who name the Name 
of the Lord, i.e. profess faith in Christ as their Saviour, and promise obedience to hm 
laws. In the Christian religion, even more than in the Jewish religion, unrighteousness 
appears as receiving terrible condemnation. Let not, then, a Clu istian have anything to 
do with departure from the truth and fellowship with ungodliness. 

VL Mis Bt>' SOCIETY. “Now in a great house. there are not only vessels' of gbld' add 
of silver, biit also of wood and of earth ; and sonie unto honour, and some' uuto dis- 
hcm'our.” In the Jewish Church fwhich is called'-the- house of God)' thet^ 
and unfeithful, with degrees of faithfulness' and degrees of unfaithfulneils^ here. 
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tlie one class to vessels of gold and of silver, and the other class to vessels of wood and 

earth — vessels put to honourable uses and vessels put to dishonourable uses. In the 
former class were Moses and Aaron, and in the latter class Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
as shown in the day of trial. The Christian Church is also a great house, presided^ over* 
as we are told, not by a servant, but a Son. And Moses indeed was faithful in all 
God®s house as a servant, for a testimony of those things which were afterward to be 
spoken ; but Christ as a Son, over God’s house; whose house are we, if ^ve hold fast our 
b.^ldness and the glorying of our hope firm unto the end.” The Church is meant to be 
a, pitre society^ but it is impossible under present conditions to have this realized to the 
iullest extent. In the apostolic circle around Christ there were vessels of gold and 
%'essels of silver — of superior use and of inferior use in the service of the Master ; but 
there was also shown to be a vessel of more than ordinary baseness of material put to 
the most dislionoiirable use. In the Church as it was forming there were men and 
■women with gold and silver in their natures, ** who having lands or houses sold them 
nnd laid the prices dowm at the apostles^ feet ; but there were also Ananias and Sapphira, 
whose earthliness moved them to keep back part of the ]3rice. So w^hile Paul was of 
gold use, we may say, at that i:)eriod of the Church’s history, and Timothy compara- 
tively of sliver use, Hymenteus and Philetus belonged to the other category, having 
nothing better than wood in them, and put to no honourable use. 

YII. PuEGATioK. If a man therefore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel 
unto honour, sanctified, meet for the Master’s use, prepared unto every good wrork,’^ 
There was a purgation of the congregation of Israel in connection with the rebellion 
that has been referred to. Every Israelite was to get up from the tabernacle of Korab, 
Dathan, and Abiram ; that was the condition of his being classed among the pure— of 
his being, according to the language formerly used, a vessel unto honour, We may 
think of the censers used by the tw^o hundred and fifty of Korah’s company; their 
sacredness was recognized by their being taken out of the fire, and put to another sacred 
use, The censers of those sinners against their own souls, let them make them broad 
plates for a covering of the altar/’ The same thing has to take place in the Ciiristiaa 
Church. A member of a Christian congregation is not to have fellowship with such 
subverters as Hymenmus and Philetus were, or with those, whether subverted or not as 
to creed, who engage in ungodly practices. He is not even to throw himself into the 
society of the merely indifferent. Thus only can he be a vessel unto honour, 1%'ee 
things are said about him who is a vessel unto honour* They turn upon the idea of 
usefulness ; for that is essential to a vessel. The first has reference to an act of con- 
secration. The second has reference to a use the Master has for the vessel. The third 
has reference to a course of preparation for the use. Christians are set apart to holy 
uses. This is partly their own act, in the dedication of themselves to God ; and partly 
the Divine act in the sprinkling of the blood of Christ and anointing of the Holy 
Ghost, There is a use the Master has for every Christian. This use may be said to be 
(distributively) et?erg good work* A Christian can be turned to more uses than a par- 
ticular kind of vessel. It rather needxS all kinds of sacred vessels to express his useful- 
ness. pnreparation^ then, is no siniide matter; it cannot be carried through in a day 
or a year. In and through experience, embracing our own exercise of soul and the 
Divine blessing, we acquire habitudes for various kinds of service, which are not always 
in actual requisition, but may at any time be in requisition. Let us, then, be in such a. 
state of preparation that the Master of the house can, as it were, take us up, and use us 
for whatever work he has to be done. 

Till. Puke fellowship, ** But flee youthful lusts, and follow after righteousness, 
faith, love, peace, with them that call on the Lord out of a pure heart/’ In this 
punctuation peace is not specially connected with what follows. The idea is certainly, 
even from the context, pure fellowship. Timothy was to act his part well in the 
Christian society with which he was connected. He had yet youth on his side, and, 
while that ,had its large possibilities of servioe, it had also its risks. It had fiery 
impulses, from, which even a youthful minister was not exempt, and by giving way to 
wMch the Christian society would be seriously injured. Let him flee to a distance from 
his peculiar temptations ; on the other hand, let him be in close pursuit of the virtues 
on which pure fellowship depends. There is that universal virtue, righteousness^ wl||ch 
may “1)0 thonght of as the ob^rvanoe of the Divine rulea Then there reHance 
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on promised strength. Then there is Jove, or proner reo-nrd 

good. There is, lastly, peace, or tlie keeping co?dk1 flrf «5ommon or mdiridttal 
with brethren. The societv by which he has to do co-operation 

them tiiat call on the Lord oiit of a pure heart All regarded as composed of 

Lirnf S 

t inn 

honest struggle after the truth, and sueh\s were ““ 

the position questioned. Such questionines as arising ■- ignorance of 

be^niet and the proj^r course ImZ StS 1“ wiTS’nf 

not gender conviction, but oettv strifp<! in t^T^inK ^ rnem. i^or they could 

personal or party victory. 2 2^ arfe for 

servants must not strive, but be gentle toiards dl anuf te-fcTV 

ness correcting them that oppose^ themselves ” rlrS>! forheanng, m meek- 

was in a special sense, was not to strivT For servant such as Timothy 

of him who did not strive, nor cry, nor let his voice he servant 

became the Lord’s servant was to nractise the ^ What 

WHS, not to fight but to teaSi not rbl fiSSfoSZ 

accordance with his being a teacher ‘ind nni-^o PP^sition, but to be patient. In 

knowledge of the truth, by way of correctincr fake to communicate 

themselves ; and, in doing J.Jhe'^mlgrSSf 

Lord s servant he was to exhibit meekness.^ 3. Oftieci! a fZ’ « fr of fhe 

may give them repentance unto the knovvledge of ^e truth PO’'^<^^eo‘ure God 

selves out of the snare of the devil, hS bir4ken f 

tne will of God.” The internretation whiZ?. wZ ^ servant unto 

in the concluding words is not likely to find acceDtaneZ Tlf<f° Revised Translation 

tion of the opposers. They are in the snare of t&!;i ?^®'® a strong characteriza- 
mm at the will of that perami whose will it is hinted il’lZi'f a " captive by 

grammatical objection holds no m^L^n Greek than 

baune.s^ ot their case, for whom notwithstanding lie thought Is the 

neetion with these eflbrts it was notTmwSe Ir La “®‘^®- I" 

disposition wMch ts n=r/Z?h°LT& that 



. , fiev il s snare, 2 he Lord's ser vans is not soor 
even wuii tiio.se who seem to be the devil’s willing tools,- 




EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB III. 

Ver. \.—Sut hnois iJm for thh hnow aho, 

^•y*\ grmmmicmpeflhuf^^ X.'V. Grievous 
tunes {^icaipol xaherroi). Grievous ” is not a 
veiy good rendering. Perilous,” though 
contexts it is a right rendering, is 
a bttie too restrieted here. ‘*DifnculL” 

' nneasv,” or the like, is nearer the 

sense, rhey are times when a Chrktian 
iiardlv knows which way to tarn or what to 
^ .1 under a constant sense 

id iiindranee and diilioulty of one sort or 
another. 

Ver, 2.-^Self for iheir own metres, A.T, ; 
ijwa's qr momi/ for con-tom, A.W; hoadful 
iov boadeps, A. V. ; haugJdn for proud, A.V. ; ’ 
rmhsp tor hkwpkemers, A, VI, Men (ot 


general, the bulk of men 

^khich ; tor he is speaking, not of the 
^ Pi-ofessing Ghristians. 

kere ia the 

Hew Testament and not found in the 
LXX. ; but used by Aristotle in a striking- 
passage (quoted by Alford), where ho ^ 

0-Aayroi in a gofid 

ui'u justly bimiKd fbr 

character is exactly the open- 

SraevTiO if”'' "'j Sl-'l-oww of 

ekevvhero in tlie Xew 
lestament only m Luke xvi. Id-, tlioin>h 

as Bom t-lo' Bcastfal(«/LW)- 

classical Greek If 
.the derivation of the -word is &\ii, WMider- 
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ing, "we may oompare the nept^pxSjUL^voi of 
Acts lx. 13, vagabOiiil Je%YS,’’ Such vaga- 
bonds were usually boasters. Hence akaCc^P 
»me to mean “a boaster.” Haughty, 
smlars. ^TTcsp^^apla and ^kacrtpripia are 
ooupled together in Mark vii. 22; and 
iis:€p'ij(pdpQvs and aAa^bj^as' in Rom. i. 30. In 
the Kew Testament IBkd(r<p7)pLos and ^kacrfr}- 
p.ia are mosteommoBly used of evil-speaking 
against Gol and holy things; but not | 
always (see Kph. iv. 31 ; Ooi iii. S ; 1 Tim. | 
vi. 4). Hero apparently it means generally i 
‘"evil-speakers.” ITuthankM (axdpi(^roi) ; ! 
as Luke vi. 35. Found occasionally in the ' 
LXX,, and common in classicar Greek, 
The ingratitude which they showed to their 
jiarents was a part of their general charac- 
ter, We ought to take special note of this 
passive sin — the not being thankful for good 
received from God and man. Unholy (avo- 
«rfo0 ; as 1 Tim. i, 9 (where see note). 

Ver. 3 , — Implacable for fruce-lreahers^ 
A.’V.; sla>nderers for false accusers, A.V.; 
without seif-eonirol for incontinent, A,V. ; 
m lovers of good for despisers of those that 
are good, A.V. Without natural affection 
(&(rTopyoi) ; as in Roin. i. 31, wdiere in the 
T.B. it is coupled "with dcrmpBot, as here. 
The verb crrepyw is to love,” used primarily 
of the natural affection of parents to their 
children and children to their parents. And 
ffir is that natural love. These persons 
W€®e without this oropyv, of which Plato 
saya “ A cliild loves his parents, and is loved 
by ^em ; ” and so, according to St. PaiiFs 
juilgment in 1 Tim. v. 8, Tvere “^vorso than 
inticiels.” Implaoahle (^{Tiroj/Soi) ; only here 
according to the B.T., not at all in the 
LXX., but frequent in classical Greek. 
:$irop^ was a solemn truce made over a 
libaiton to the gods. *'Aa-rvoyBos at first 
merely expresses that anything ’was done, or 
any pjerson was left, without such a trace. 
But, in a secondary sense, applied to a war, 
it meant an internecine war admitting of 
no truce ; and thence, as here, applied to a 
person, It means “ implacable,” one who will 
make no truce or treaty with his enemy. 
The sense “ truce-breakers ” is not justified 
by any example. Slanderers (Btdfiokoi) ; as 
1 Tim. iii. 11 and Titus ii, 3. The arch- 
slanderer is & didjSokos, the devil, “the 
accuser of the breihren {h tcar'^yopos rwp 
(Rev. xii. 10; see John vi. 70), 
Without s^-oontrol (mpareis); here only 
In the Hew Testament, not in the LXX,, 
but frequent in classical Greek, in the sense 
of inten^faie in the pursuit or use of any* 
thing, c.g, money, the tongue, pleasure, the 
appetite, etc., which are put in the genitive 
ease. Used, absolutely it means generally 
“ without self-control,” as here rendered in 
the B, Y. The A. Y. “ incontinent ” (eomp. 
1 Oor, vii. 5) expresses only one part of the 


meaning (see dicpoLcrla, Matt, xxiii. 25), 
Fierce (from ferus, wild, savage) ; dvTju^poi % 
only here in the New Testament, and not 
found in the LXX., but .frequent in the 
Greek tragedians and otiier>s, of persons, 
countries, plants, etc. ; e.g. “ Bevrarc of the 
Ohaiubes, for they are savage (ayoiaepoi), 
and cannot be approached by strangers** 
( Jilschylus, ‘Prom. Yinct./ 734, edit.Seho-lef.). 
It corresponds with apekeiiuoves, unmerciful 
(Rom, i. 31). Ho lovers of good 
dyaBoi ) ; only here in the New Testament^ 
and not at all in the LXX. or in classical 
Greek. But ^tkdyados is found in Wisd. 
vii. 22, and in Aristotle, in the sense of 
“lovers of that which is good;” and in 
Titus i. 8. The E.Y. seems therefore to be 
right in rendering here “ no lovers of good ” 
rather than as the A.Y. “ despLsers of those 
which are good,” after the Vulgate and the 
new version of Sanctes Pagiiinus. 

Yer. 4. — Headstrong for heady, A.Y. s 
puffed up for high-minded, A.Y. ; pleasure 
tor pleasures, A.Y. ; rather for more, A.Y. 
Traitors (wpoS^irai) ; Luke vi. Id; Acts 
vii, 52. It does not mean traitors to their 
king or country, but generally betrayers of 
the persons who trust in them, and of tho 
cause of the trust committed to tlieiu ; per- 
haps s|3ecially, as Bishop Ellicott suggests, 
of their brethren in times of persecution. 
Headstrong (Trpo'jrerfVs) ; as in Acts xix. 36. 
Neither “heady” nor “headstrong” gives 
the exact meaning of irpoTTer-ns, winch is 
“rash,” "‘hasty.” “headlong.” “Headstrong” 
rather denotes obstinacy wiiieh wiU not be 
influenced by wise advice, but irpoTrerTjs is 
the person who acts from impulse, without 
considering consequences, or weighing prin- 
ciples. Pufied up (rervfpcofidiroi ) ; see 1 Tim. 
iii. 6, note. Lovers of pleasure ((j>ik-}jSopoi) ; 
only here in the New Testament, and not 
found in the LXX., but occasionally in 
classical Greek. “ Fond of pleasure ” (Lid- 
dell and Scott). It is used here as an anti- 
thesis to lovers of God (tpikdeeat), which also 
ocenrs only here either in the New Testa- 
ment or the IjXX., but is used by Aristotle. 
Philo, quoted by Bishop Elifeott (frnia 
Wetstein), has exactly the same contrast; 
(pikijSoPOP ... pakkop ^ ^ <pik6$€Qv, It 

looks as if the men spoken of claimed to bo 
A somewhat similar panmomasia 
occurs in Isa. v. 7, whey© ns|^p is opposed to 
Dsf p, and to 

Yer. 5. — Bolding "tor having, A.Y. ; 
having denied for demjiny, A.Y. ; these also 
for such, A.Y, Holding There 

is ho.reason to change “having.” Perhai,# 
“indeed” after “having” w^onld give tho 
einphasis conveyed by ^xoptss precedirjg the 
object. A form {pi6p<l>mcnv)^ It should be 
ilmfofm; i.6. “the outward semblance ” hp 
fidpfpmiAa, form, shape, figure (Liddf^i aud 
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S«!ott), Ijere m contrast 'witii dmafus, the 
reality. In Eom. ii. 20, tlie only other place 
in the Kew Testament where juLop^wais 
(,-‘cars, there is no contrast, and so it has 
the sense of a ‘Hrne sketch’* or ‘‘delinea- 
Tinn.** Having denied ; possibly 

more correct tliau tho A.Y. “denying,*’ 
th^mgh the difibrence, if any, is very slight. 
Tno Yneaning is that by tlieir fife and 
xi'haracter and conversation they gave dhe 
lie to their Christian profession. Christianity 
with iJiem was an oihward form, not an in- 
ward living power of godliness. From these 
also does not give tho senhc at all clearly. 
TiiO A.Y. does, thongli it omits tlie ftai, 
which is not wanted in English. In the 
Greek it marks an acldhional circuimstiince 
in the case of those of whom ho is spi nking, 
vias. that they are to be tiirucd away from as 
hopeless. Turn away (aTrorpsrrov) ; only here 
in the Eew Testament, or, at least in the 
middle voice, in the I.XX. ; but frequent in 
classical Gteek in different senses. St. Paul 
uses 6icTp€7rojLL^yos‘ ID. liie same sense in 
1 Tim. vi. 20. “ This cornmaiul shovvs that 
the apostle treats the symptoms of the last 
times as in some respects pr< sent ’* (Alford). 
With this catena of epithets comji. Eom. 

1. 29 — 31; and, though of an opposite 
character, the string of adjectives in Wisd, 
vii. 22, 23. 

Yer. G . — These for this sortf A.Y.; ilinl 
for i^hieh, A.Y. ; take for ?ead, A.Y. ,* hy for 
wifh^ A,V. Creep into here 

i'»n1y in the New Testament. It has the 
sensd* of “sneaking into,” “insinuating 
themselves into,” as in Xenophon, ‘■Cyrop.,* 

2. 1. 13. Take captive (aiXj^aAwrewjyTes) ; 

as in Eph. iv. 3. The otlier form, alxpaAtart- 
foj/Tc-s, 'which is that of the E.T., is in Luke 
xxi 2-1; Eom. vii. 23; 2 Cor. s. 5. The 
word W'ell describes tho blind surrender of 
the will and conseieuce to such crafty 
teachers. Silly women (ra yvi^aiKapia^ dimi- 
rsutive of ywi ]) ; nowhere else in the New 
d’esiament or LXX., but is u.sed by some late 
(h*eek authors. It is a term of contempt — 
he will not call them yvpcuKas — they are 
f»nly yvmiKdpia. In the passages quoted by 
Alford from Irenreus and Ejnphanius, the 
women made use of by the later Gnostics 
are called ywycLucdpia. See, too, the striking 
quotation in the same note from Jerome, 
specifying by name the women whom Nico- I 
las of Antioch, Marcion, Blontaiius, and 
rjthers employed as their in.stniment3 in 
spreading their abominable heresies. So 
true i.s St. Paul’s forecast in the text 
Xadea with sins d/m.aprims ) ; 

elsewhere only in Eom. xii. 20, “heap coals of 
fire.’’ ,It occurs in Aristotle and other Greek 
writers in the sense of heaping one tiling 
UTOii another, and heaping up anything 
wSh something .eke. The ksl is the sense". 




in which it is here used. It seems to eon. 
vey the idea of passive iielplessness. led 
away (dydpeva); with a strong intimation oi 
unresisting weakness (comp, 1 Cor. xii. 2 ; 
Acts viii. 32 ; Luke -vxiii. 32). Lusts (im- 
&v/Mcii9); all kinds of carnal and selhsl,} 
desires (see Matt. iv. 19; John viii. ; 
Rom. i. 21; vL 12; vii, 7, S; (ital. v. 21; 
Eph. ii. 3; iv. 22; Col. ill. .o ; 1 Tim. vi. 
9; oh. ii. 22; iv. 3; Tiius ii. 1,2; iii 3; 
1 Pet. i. Id, etc.; 2 Pet. ii. 18; 1 Jolm 
ii. 16, etc.). 

Yer. 7.— Ever learning, etc. This is the 
ci-owriing feature of this powerful sketch of 
tliose “silly 'women,” whose thoughts are 
busied about religion without their affeetions 
being reaidied or tlieir principles being in- 
fluenced hy it. Tliey lU'e always beating 
about tlie bush, but they never get po^sr^s- 
sion of the blessed and saving truth of the 
gospel of God. Their own selMi inelina- 
tions, and not the grace of God, continue to 
be the motive power with them. 

Yer. 8 . — And like for now^ A.Y.; unth’- 
$ta7id for resisL A.Y. ; corrupted in mind 
for of corrupt minds, A.Y. And, ; hut would 
be better. Ja'anes and Jamhrss ; the tradi- 
tional names of the magicians who opposed 
Moses ; and, if Origen can be trusted, there 
wms an apocryphal book called by their 
names. But Tiieodoret ascribes their names 
to an unwritten Jewish traditien. Tluir 
names are found in the Targum of Jonatlinn 
on Exod. vii. 11; xxii. 22; and are al.-o 
mentioned, in conjunction with Mose??, with 
some variation in tlie name of Jambres, hy 
Pliny (‘Hist. Nat.,’ xsxi. 2), who x>robal)]y 
got his information from ii 'W'ork of Sergius 
Fauliis on magic, of which the materials 
■were furnished by Ely mas the sorcerer 
(Acts xiii. 6 — 8), Withstood (ayrscrTTjo’ap) ; 
the same word as is used of Elyinas in 
Acts siii. 8 (so ch. iv. 15 and elsewhere). 
Corrupted m mind (fiare<p6appipa rov vovp ) ; 
€d.sewhere only in 2 Pet. ii. 12, in the sense 
of “ peiishingV’ being “utterly destroyed,” 
which i.s the proxier meaning of imru<pd4ipo- 
pai. Here in a moral sense 
rhv mvif means men whose understanding is 
gone, and perished, as h€<pBapp4pQs r^p dKoh^ 
means one whose hearing has perishcd-~*wIio 
is deaf. In 1 Tim. vi. 5 St. Paul uses th*?. 
more common 'Bie^Qapixivtay. Eeprohate 
(aSd/cijua); as Titus i 16, and elsewhere 
frequently in St. Paul’s Epistles. It is just 
the contrary to (ch. ii. 15, note). 

Yer. 9.--^Evvlent for manifest, A.Y. ; mine 
to he for wm,^ A.Y, Shall proceed (irpmdfw-* 
(Tiv) ; 'm ch. ii. 16 (where see note) and ver, 
13. The apostle’s meaning here is*, as e.v- 
plained by the example of the magicians, 
that heresies shall not prevail against the 
truth, *EitI vKhop means beyond the point 
iuiiikted'.in his description- of' th^eir future 
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progres&ke evil. They would proceed 
farther in iiBgOiUlnest5,’''as he said in oil. ii. 
Id. but not lip to the point of destroying the 
gojspei, as Iilstory has shown. Tiie various 
trims of Gnosticisin have perished. The 
gospel remains. As theirs also came to he 
t. Kstod. viil. iS, 19). S urely the A, V . was 
is better. 

Yei. 10 . — Biiht follow my teaching for 
hat fully linoimi my doctrine, A.T. and T.B. ; 
conduct for manner of life, A.V. ; love for 
chiifity, A.V. Bidst follow (vap’r^KoKovBriaas, 
which is the B.T. for rapm-o^cvdrjKaSi in 
tile perfect, which is the T.K.). The evi- 
denee for the two readings is nicely ba- 
lanced. Blit St. Fail! uses the perfect in 
1 Tim. iv. 6 (where see note), and it seems 
highly improbable that he here used the 
aorisHn order to convey a rebuff to Timothy 
by insinuating that he’ had once fullovred, 
but that he was doing so no longer, Tiie 
sentence, ** thou didst follow,’’ etc.", is singu- 
larly lnsij>id. The A.V. '‘thou hast fully 
known ’’gives the sense fully and clearly. 
Timothy had fully known St Paul’s whole 
career, partly from what lie had heard, and 
pnirtly trom what he had been an eye-wit- 
ness of. My teacMng, How different from 
that of those impo^,tors ! Conduct (kyivyp ) ; 
here only in the New Testament, but found 
ill the LXX. in Esth. ii. 20 kyo^y^v 
ahrrjSi “ her manner of life ” — her behaviour 
towards Mnrdecaij where there is nothing to 
answer to it in the Hebrew text) ; 2 Macc. 
Iv. 10 {ras aycoyds ) ; vl. 8 ; xl. 24. Aristotle 
uses aycoyh for ‘‘conduct,” or “mode of 
life” (‘Ethics’), and Polybius (iv. 74, 14), 
cjuotecl by Alford, has dyeayyj and dyosyal 
rod Biov, “ way ” or “ manner of life.” The 
A.V. “manner of life” is a. very good 
rendering. Purpose ( 7rp{i{le<rfj/) ; that which 
a person’ sets before him as the end to be 
attained (Acts xi.« 23; xsvii. 13; 2 Macc. 
ill. 8; and in Aristotle, Polybius, and 
others). Used often of God’s eternal pur- 
pose, as €,<?. oh. 1.9; Eph. i. 11, etc. In 
enumerating these and the following, “ faith, 
long-suffering, charity, and patience,” Bt. 
Paul doubtless had in view, not self- 
glorification, which was wholly alien to his 
earnest, self-denying character, but the 
mention of those qualities which he saw 
were most needed by Timothy. I»ong-suffer- 
mg (rf pmpoev^it^) ; as 1 Tim, i. 16, of the 
long-suffering of Jesus Christ towards him- 
self, and elsewhere frequently of human 
jjatience and forbearance towards others. 
Patience (rif hropovf). This is exercised in 
the patient endurance of affiotions for 
Christ’s sake. It is coupled, as here, with 
pLCKpoBvpLia, long-suffering, in Col. i. 11. 

Ver. 11. — Suffering for affiicUom, A.V. ; 
mliat Onnga hefell me for which came unto 
A.V.; and for tmtf AM, Peraecutioiis 


(duaypLots) ; as Iffatt xiii. 21 ; Acts viil. 1 : 
xiii. 50; 2 Cor. xii. 10, etc. Bufferings 
(rots naOTfpLacri '^) ; xisuallv so rendered in the 
A.V. (Rom. vlii. 18 ; 2 Ooi\ i 5 ; CoL i. 24, 
etc.); rendered “afflictions” in Heb. s. 32; 
1 Fet. V. 9. At Antioch ; in Pisidia (Acts 
xiii. 14). For an account of the persecutions 
encountered by St. Paul at Antioch, Ico- 
nium, and Lystra, see Acts xiii..xiv. It was 
at St. Paiirs’secoud, or ratlifer third, visit to 
Lystra that he chose Timothy for his com- 
paniou (Acts xvi, 1—3). I endured (uttG 
rey/ca); not simply “suffered,” but “under- 
went,” willingly and firmly suffered (see 
1 Pet, ii. 19). As regards the construction, 
the antecedent to ola is r^aO'hiiamu, and tlie 
diltVreuee between a and ota is that a would 
limit the reference to the actual itad-hpara at 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, but ota ex- 
tends the reference to all similar sufferings. 
The proper English rendering is “ snch'as 
befell me.” Bat the clause at the end of 
the sentence should be rendered “what 
great persecutions I endiuv d.” As Bengei 
notes, “ oTos demonstrat rei gravitatom,” and 
otovs preceding the substantive with which 
it agrees ^dtdypiovs), cannot be construed the 
same as dta the relative. The sentence, otovs 
du&yuovs {firet/ejKa, is an amplification of the 
preceding Sic^yjuois : “ Thou hast fully 

known my persecutions . . . viz. what great 
persecutions I endured.” And out of them 
all, etc. This is added for Timothy’s en- 
couragement, that he might stand fast in 
the face of persecutions and sufferings. 
Delivered me Cue epbvtraro). Ha«f the 
apostle in liis mind the clause in the Lord’s 
Prayer, “Deliver us from evil ” (Matt. vi. 13) ? 
Comp. eh. iv. 18, whore the resemblance is 
still more striking. Observe the testimony 
to Chriat’s omnipotence in this ascription 
to him, in both passages, of Bt. Paul’s de- 
liverance (comp. Acts xviii. 10). 

Ytr. 12. — Would for %ciU, A.V. Yea and 
all (fcal rrdpT^s Se). As th uigh he had said, 
“ Mine is not a solitary example of a servant 
of God being persecuted ; it is the common lut 
of all who will live godly in Christ Jesus” 
(comp. John xv. 20 and 1 Pei iv, 1,12, 13). 

Ver. 13, — ImpoHtors for seducers^ A.V. 
Evil men (irovTfpoi). In ch. iv. 18 it is iray- 
rhs ipyov nopTjpod. The adjective is applit.‘<l 
indifferently to persons and things — evil 
men, evil servants, evil persons, evil gene- 
ration, evil spirits, 5 etc., and evil deeds, evil 
fruits, evil eye, evil works, etc. Satan, the 
embodiment of evil; is 6 Tfov^npos, Impostors 
(7<J9jT€s) ; only here in the Now Testament. 
In classical Greek y67is is a juggler, a cheat, 
an enchanter. Si Paul still had the 
Egyptian magicians in his mind. Shall wax 
worse and worse (grpoKS^ovoip Irl rh x^tpop ) ; 
see above, ver, 9, note. 

Met* 14, — Abide fox omihm, AM* 
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A.V. Every Soriptnre, elc. There are 
two waj;^s of construing tlii.s important oas- 
sage:_(A) As m tho A.V., inwliioli 
o-Tos 13 of the predicate coupled by 
Koi with the following &^4Ktiios ; (B) as in 
me V,, wnere O^owsvcrros is part of the 
ayaSov, «« every good 
^ork, . 2 Cor. IX. 8, and elsewhere); and the 
tollo wing fcal IS ascensive, and to be rendered 
IS also. Commentators are pretty eqnaily 
divided, though the older ones (as Orijren 

Jerome /Vulgate), the * 

adopt (B). In favour of (A), how 
may be said (1) that such 
that which r.rh. ' 
plies that there 


aiways seeking some new thing, but abide 
HI the old truths which thou hast learnt 
from thy childhood. Hast been assured of 
(^7nffT4d7}s); only here in the New Testa- 
nient, but found in 2 Macc. vii. 24 and 
1 Kings i. 3G. In classical Greek it has the 
same sense as here (among others), « to bo 
inade sure of a tiling.’* Of whom thou hast 
Karned them (i/rapa rtifos €^a0€5, or, aceordino’ 
to another roadingof nearly equal authority^ 
jrapa rh'cap). If riuos is the right reading, 
K must refer either to God or to Sh Paul, 
in favour of its referring to God is the ex- 
pression in the Prophet Isaiah commented 
upon by our I^ord in John vi. 45, where Trapa 
rroy Harpds answers to Tcaph riuos; the pro- 
nnse concerning the Comforter, “He shall 
teach you all tilings ” (John xiv. 26, etc.): 
and the very similar reasoning of St. John, 
when he is exhorting his “ little children ” to 
stand fast in the faith, in spite of those that 
seduced them : “ Let that therefore abide in 
j^ou which ye have heard from the beginning; ” 
for “ the anointing which ye have received 
or mm, abideth in you, and ye need not 
that any man teach you : but as the same 
anointing teacheth you of all things, . . . and 
even as it hath taught you, abide in him ** 
(1 John IL 24— 28); and other similar pas- 
sagt s.^ There would obviously be great 
lorce in reminding Timothy that he had 
rticejved the gospel under the immediate 
teaching^ of the Holy Spirit, and that it 
woiiid be a shainefui thing for him to turn 
aside under the influence of those imnostnrsi 


prettycquaHy'' 

the versions) moatlv 
''""...V'hrveverjdt. 
. . - , u.' sentence: : as 

arises from (B) necessarily im- 

" Art/ 

not eeOTyevffroy just as Uay Hpyoy 
implies tiiat there are some works which 
are not gc»d ; Traira ivhoyia rycvpaTiK^ (Kph. 
1. d), that there are some blessings which 
are not spiritnal; ipyov, ou^piv (2 Tim. 

iv. lb), that there are some works which 
Sat as ypa^ is 

invariably iMd in the New Testament for 
bcripture, and not for any profane writing; 
It IS not m accordance with biblical Iangna|e 
Scriptnre” because 
every bmpUre is inspired. (2) The son- 
according to (B), is ah ex- 
tremely awkward, and, as Alford admits, 
harsh construction, not supported in its 
entirety by one single parallel usage in 
the whole New restament, m The son- 
tence, taken according to (A), is a porfeotlv 
8,nd^is exactly parallel with 
' tcTicrpa ©6oy icakoy, real 

ovSev awo^K'^rov^ “Every creature of God 
good, and nothing to be refused,’^ (4) 

It IS in perfect harmony with the context 
Having in the preceding verse stated tho 
excellence of the sacred writings, lie accounts 
tor that excellence by referring to their 
origin and source. They are inspired of 
Goa, and hence their wide use and great 
power. (5) This interpretation is supported 
Chrysostom, Gregory 
ot Wyssa, etc among the ancients (Alford) : 

and Bengel, Wiesinger, D6'Wette,eto.,amoin:^ 

Bllieott, Dom Alford, etc., speak very 
doubtfully. With regard to the rendering 
ot »«d-« ypaefr/,, no doubt, strict grammar, iS 
tne absence of the article, favours the render- 
ing in the E.V., “ every Scripture,” rather 
than that of the A.Y., “ all Scripture.” But 
Alford’s remark on Matt. i. 20 applies with 
full force here; “When a word or an ex- 
pression came to bear a technical conven- 
tional meaning, it was also common to use 
It without the article, as if it were a proper 
name, ©e Jy, ydgos, vlhs ©eov,” etc. There- 
fore,. just as itatra (Matt, ii, S) 

J^emsalem,” not “ every, Jem- 
fislem/ so her© uruura "means '“all 
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Sajripture.^* * WMt follows of the various 
uses of Iluiy Scripture is not true of “every 
Bcriptme.^* " One Scripture is profitaHe for 
dootrine, aiiotlier for reproofs and so on. 
Exfimples cf ypacp-f] witiioiit the article are 
2 Pet. i 20 and Eoin. i. 2; and of ms 
not followed by the article, and yet meaning 
“ all,*’ are in Eph. ii. 21 and iii, 15. Inspired 
of God, etc. iM^ffpeuarros) ; here only in the 
New Testameid; or LXX., but oceasionaliy 
in classical Oreelc, as Plutarch. Por teach- 
ing, etc. The particular uses for which 
Scripture is said to bo profitable present no 
difficulty. Teaching, of which Holy Scrip- 
ture is the only lafuliible source. Eeproof 
0\eyXQv or eAfc’YjUoV); only here and Ileb. 
xi. 1; but in classical Greek it means “a 
proof,’* specially for tlie purpose of “ refuta- 
tion** of a false staiement or argument. 
Here in the same sense for tiie “ conviction ’* 
or “refutation** of false teachers (comp, 
Titus i 9, 13), but probably Incdnding errors 
in living (compare' in the ‘ Or<lering ' of 
Priests,* “ That there be no piiice left among 
' you,' either for error in religion or' for 
vfcloiisnesB In life”). Correetion 
ewoTip); only here in the New Testament, 
but occasionally in the LXX., and fre- 
ipnently in classical Greek, as Aristotle, 
Plato, etc,, in the sense of “correction” ic. 
setting a person or thing stniight, “ revisal,” 
“improvement,** “amendment/* or the like. 
It may bo applied equally to opinions and 
to morals, or way of life. Instruction which 
is in righteousness. T’here is no advantage 
ill tb is awkward phraseology . “ Instruction 
in righteousness*’ exactly expresses the 

^ Compare* too, mm f/dp|, “all iiesh ”, 
(Luke iii. 6); ms o'kas To-pdijA, “all the 
house of Israel ** (Acts ii. S6‘) ; eV may 4in^ 
(ttoa?), “ in his whole Epistle ” (Ignat.,* ‘ Ad 
Ephes,/ xiL). 


meaning. The Greek, tV hmirnwr}^ 
merely limits the miSeia to the sphere of 
righteousness or Christian virtue. By the 
use of Holy Scripture the Christian is being 
continually more pierfectly instmeted in 
holy living. 

Ver. 17, ---Complete for p^erfeii, A.V. ,* fur- 
nished compihieh^ for iJirowjhhj furn/tiheiJ, 
A.V. ; every good worh for all good worku,, 
A.V. Complete (&.prios); only Imre .In the 
New Testament, but common in classical 
Greek. “Complete, perfect of its kind'' 
(Liddell and Scott). Furnished completely 
(i^ypriapsposy coiitalmiig the same root as 
iprios); elsewhere in the New Testament 
only in Acts xxi. 5 in the sense of com- 
pleting** a term of days. It is nearly 
synonymous with mrapri^w (Matt. xxi. 16; 
Luke vi. 40; 2 Cor. xiii. il ; Heb. xiii, 21 ; 
1 Pet. Y. 10). In kte classical Greek €|ap~ 
Ttfctr means, as here, “to equip folly.** As 
regards • the question whether the *inaa of 
0od is restricted in its meaning to the 
minister of Christ, or comprehends all 
Christians, two things seem to decide in 
favour of the former : the one that “ the 
man' of God** is in the Old Testament in- 
variably applie<l to prophets in the im- 
.mediate service of God (see 1 Tim. vL 11, 
note); the other that In 1 Tim. vL 11 it 
undoubtedly refers to Timothy in hfs cha- 
racter of chief pastor of the ’Clumdi, and 
that here too the wlioic force cd the <h'scrip- 
tion of the uses and excellence of Holy 
Scripture is brouglit to bear npop^ the ex- 
hortations in ver. 14, Continue thou In tia^ 
things' which thou hast hoard/* addres.-ed 
to Timothy as tlio Bhiiop of tlm Eplu^iau 
'Church (see, too, oh, iv. 1 — 5, whore it is 
abundantly clear that all that precedes uus 
intended to bear directly upon Tiusotliy's 
faithful and vigorous discharge of his office 
■as an evangelist). 


HOMILEtiCa 

Vers. 1-— 17 . — IMy Scripture ihe strength of the man of God, There is marvellous 
force in the application to the Christian .bishop and evangelist of the title the man of 
God. When we remember the course of faithful and imtiriog labour, and patient 
uufiincMng suffering, which was run by those to whom alone this title was civen in 
the Old Testament — Moses and Banmel and Elijah,- and otlmr propluls r>f God — wc 
■ feel at once that the application of this .title, to, tie ministers of Christ under the N<nv 
I’estament teaches them with incisive po,wer that the like spirit must be found in them 
if they are worthy to be classed with the men of God. Evidently the “ man of God ” 
must not be, afraid of a man that shall- die,-, .or a. -son of man which shall be made ’as 
grass; he must not shrink from hearing, witness for God before an unbelieving and 
gainsaying world ; he must not be a lover of ease or pleasure, or of the praise of men ; 
he must not be greedy of gain or Covetous of reward ; he must not be a man of strife 
and brawls, but a man of love and peace; , he must be zealous for God’s honour and 
glory ; he must be a staunch upholder of Gfpdfe .truth agiunst errors and false doctrines ; 
and ha must be a man of prayer, and very devout towards God; for oiherwke how 
shall he be called a “man of God^^? But how shall this unearthly character be main* 
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talned? When those perilous times are at their height in which oil the natural affec- 
tions of men seem to be blighted, and all the natural safeguards against the growth of 
evil seem to be overborne by the floods of ungodliness, when a proud boasting spirit, m 
empty as it is pretentious, carries men into all kinds of unseemly action, and when 
religion itself, far from guiding men in holy paths, degenerates into liypooi’isy and 
faction and opposition to that which is good, bow shall the man of God niaintniu his 
integrity, abide in the true doctrine of God, and hold his own against the teachers of 
lies, and the seducers of weak and silly souls.? God has iDrovided him with an all- 
sufficient weapon of attack and of defence. In those holy Scriptures which were given 
by inspiration of God, the man of God finds a sxnritual furniture suitable for every need™ 
By the study of it he acquires fresh wisdom for his task, and by its spsirit his owm spirit 
is nourished and refreshed. In the light of its bright truth the pernicious errors of 
seducers are exposed ; by its counsels waverers are established, the weak are strength- 
enecl, the crooked are set straight again. Conversant with its heavenly doctrine, the 
man of God is never at a loss for a word of rebuke, of comfort, or exhortation. And 
while, on the one hand, he is able to refute every new heresy that arises, by reference to 
the unchanging Word of God, on the other he daily acquires some new insight into the 
depths of revelation for bis own edification and that of others. He finds that the 
manifold and many-sided wisdom of the Scriptures is as able to cope with the intellec- 
tual difficulties of the nineteenth century as it was with the Gnosticism of the East in 
the first centuries of Christianity. And so, while some turn away their ears from the 
truth, and turn aside unto fables, the man of God finds his faith daily strengthening 
and increased, and looks forward fearlessly to the time when the folly of the scei:)tic 
shall be evident to all men, and the truth of God’s Word shall be vindicated before the 
whole creation at the axjpearing of Jesus Christ in the glory of his kingdom. 


HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ver. 1. — Tlie perilous times of the apostasy » The apostle next proceeds to predict 
a further progress in error, with the view of putting Timothy on his guard and sharpen- 
ing his diligence. 

I. T5IE FEEioo OP THIS APOSTASY. “ This know also, that in the last days perilous 
times shall come.” 1. The language does not point to the dosing days of the Ghrutian 
dispensation, for it resembles the language of the Apostle John — is the last time^* 
— where the present is undoubtedly referred to, and not the future. 2. The contextual 
injunction, ^^from such turn aimyf applies to the present rather than to a far’-distmd 
future. The Christian Church has in all ages shown a condition of things only too 
closely represented by the moral picture in the context. The apostle impliijs that there 
were vessels of dishonour ” in the large house ” in his own day, such as Hymenmus 
and Philetus, as well as vessels unto honour.” 3, The language has a wide latitude, 
covering the whole space of the Christian dispensation. The evil had begun to work in 
the age of Timothy, but the worst development of anti-Christian apostasy will be in tho 
closing days of the dispensation. The “days of the Messiah ” are of ten alluded to in 

^ the Hebrew prophets as “ in the last days;” literally, “ the end of days ” (Isa. ii. 2 ; Hos. 
siL6; Micah iv. 1). 

II. The bakgeboijs chabaoter of this apostasy. “ Perilous times snail come ” 
i. It will he a time of danger to the faith of God's people, 2. It will he a time of peril 
to their lives, B, It will he a time of abounding wickedness as well as error, — T. 0. 

Vers. 2 — ^,~^(JhaTacterisUcB of the apostasy. The doctrinal degeneracy is marked by 
a widespread moral decay. The apostle, after his usual manner, groups the characters 
into classes for more distinct consideration. ' • ■ ' . 

;■ , 1. The sisefish: ‘ class, “For men shall be lovers of self, lovers of money.” Self- 

isliness heads the dreary list. It is regarded by many theologians as the root-prinoiple 
of all sin. As the opposite of love, however, is 'not selfishness, but hatred, this position 
' esannot be maintained. Yet selfishness Is,, above all things, the hard represser of love.' 

i;. The “love of money” has been called “the- daughter of .selfishness.” a--,. 

J. • , . II? The class of aebooaw iboasotbs. v wrogantv tailem” The first m 

•• : 
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ostentations in speech ; tlie second, full of pride and contempt for others ; the third are 
full of insults to men. 

11 L The class 'which is befiahtly begakdless of humak^ belatiokshxps. 

Disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural atfection, implacable.’^ 
He who is regardless of filial duty will be ungrateful to others, and lie that is ungrate- 
ful wnil have no regard for holiness of character; for he wdll keep covenant with no one 
%¥ho disregards his parent or his benefactor. 

IT. The class msTiNouisnEn by heokless aeb passionate defiance of hood. 

Slanderers, without self-control, fierce, no lovers of good, traitors.” The first term 
points to the disposition to bring the good down to the level of the base ; the second, to 
the absence of all restraint from law, human or Divine; the third, to the savage temper 
that delights In cruelty; the fourth, to the spirit that ‘‘loves darkness rather than 
light ; ” the fifth, to the class of men who could betray their Christian brethren to their 
persecutors, or behave falsely in any of their existing relationships. 

T. The class of heady and conceited actors. “ Headstrong, puffed up.” Bash- 
ness and conceit are often allied. 

TI. The class of pleasuee-seekebs. "Lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of 
God,” It represents a dissipated class under a Christian p^rofession, who have no serious 
pursuits, and prefer the friendship of the world to the friendship of God. 

Thus, the long catalogue of moral enormity developed by the apostasy began with 
“ the love of sen,” and ends with " the love of pleasure,” to the utter exclusion, first 
and last, of the " love of God.” — T. 0. 

Ter. 6. — The, relation of the apostasy io the Uhrisfian profession. I. The exteenal 
FORM OF PIETY IS TO EXIST UNDER THE APOSTASY. “ Having a fomi of godliuess.” 
The picture is that of a Christianized paganism in the Church, There was to he a 
scrupulous regard for all ritualistic regularity ; an outward show of devoutness under 
strict forms, and the mask of godliness over all to cover a heart in secret enslaved 
by sin# 

. 11. There will be a eepitdiation of bExIL godliness. '‘But denying the power 
thereof.” 1. TJie power af godliness consists in love to God and love to our neighbour. 
These were both repudiated. "J'he class referred to w^ere strangers to experimental reli- 
gion, w’hich they dishonoured by saying one thing with their lips and another thing 
with their lives. 2. Siwh a Tepmdiatmi involves graver sin mid deeper condemnation 
than if they had never knoivn the truth or heard of the way of life. 

HI," The duty of believees in the apostasy. “ From such turn away.” We 
ought to withdraw from their fellowship, avoid all familiarity with thorn, hold no terms 
with, the enemies of Christ and his kingdom. — T. C. 

Ters. 6, 7 . — The msidiously proselytizing liahits of these apostates. I, The arts of 
THE SEDUCERS. " For of this sort are they who creep into houses, and lead captive s\l\j 
women.” 1, IViey ivereofa most prosehjfizing spirit Jjike the Pnarisees, they would 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte. 2. They nmvorthy arts. They 

wormed their way insidiously into the confidence of families. There was a deceifcfiil 
and tricky method of gaining access to their victims. 3. They med their stratage^ns to 
snare immm rather thari men. They knew that women, as the weaker vessels, were 
more accessible to soft blandishments and specious |)retences of piety. They counted 
upon an accession of female converts as, above all things, most contributing to the 
success of their propaganda. 

IL Teb character of their VICTIMS. " Billy women laden with sins, led away by 
divers lusts, ever learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 
These victims of their specious arts were morally and intellectually prepared for them. 
1. They were^ morally^ under the sway of evil passions and desires, full, no doubt, of 
“ the lust of the fiesh, the lust of the eye, and, the pride of life ” Such women would 
welcome a short cut to peace, or any reaonciliatlon between religion and worldliness 
that could be devised by the arts of apostasy. The words seem to point to the weight 
of former sins burdening the conscience, from; which they hoped to be released under 
easier conditions than those prescribed by the gospel. 2, They were incapaUe^ tJiPough 
their sinful life, of attaining a true knowledge of the truth. They were " silly women,” 
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with light, frivolous, unbalanced judgments j ever learning ’’ — with" a morbid love of 
novelties in religion, an insatiable curiosity for the mysteries promised by their false 
guides, and a constant craving for an adaptation of doctrinal views to thtdr evil desires; 
— ** and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” Because their hearts had i 
become indurated through an evil life, and so made inaccessible to the truth, — T. 0. 

Yers, 8, 9,— TAe cliarmter and aims of the false teachers. The apostle vividly, 
depicts their attitude toward the truth. ' 

L They have theie histobical phototypes. " As Jannes and Jambres withstood 
Closes, so do these also withstand the truth,” 1. These were two Eg^j^tian magicians, 
called ^^wise men and sorcerers (Exod. vii, 11 — 22), who aj^peared at the court oL 
Pharaoh to resist the w'onder-working power of Moses. Their names do not occur in- 
the Old Testament, but they are found in the Targura of Jonathan, and are also quoted 
by heathen writers. What was more natural than that the apostle should quote to 
Timothy one of the two traditions of his country? 2. These magicians, reported to 
have been so7is of Balaam, were thwarted in their arts'hy the superior power that worhed 
through Moses, The parallel was therefore in a double sense apt, 

IL The false teachers directly' withstood the truth of the gospel. 1, 
They may have used occult a^'ts like their Egyptian po'ototypes to attract disciples ; for 
the word seducers,” applied to them in the context (ver. 13), has this signification. 
The claim to possess such ]>owers was not unusual in that day (Acts viii. 9 — 24 ; xili, 

6 — 12 ; xix. 18 — 20). 2. But, like Elymas, they withstood the truth of the gospel, hy 
representmg themselves as possessing as much authmity as the apostle himself and thus 
neutralizing its exclusive claims. They subverted the hopes of the gospel. 

III. The explanation of their antI'Ciieistian attitude. ‘^Men of corrupt 
minds, reprobate concerning the faith.” 1, Corrupt affections depraved iheir meiiicd 
judgments. Even that mind, which is the medium through which the Holy Spirit 
makes his communications to man, had become darkened. “ A corrupt head, a corrupt 
heart, and a vicious life, usually accompany each other.” 2. The doctrines of these 
teachers had been tested and discovered to he worthless, like silver which was to bo 
rejected by man. They Jaad nothing but the name in common with the Christian faith. 

lY, The check that would be given to their progress. Bat they shall pro- 
ceed no further; for their folly shall be evident to all men, as theirs also came to be.” 
This passage seems opposed to ch. ii. 16, where it is said that they shall advance to 
more ungodliness ; ” but in that place (1) the apostle is speaking; of an Immediate diffu- 
sion of error, in this of its ultimate extinction ; (2) in that place the advance toward 
ungodliness is asserted, here there is a denial of its successful advance without expo- 
sure. The evil would advance, but only to a certain point, and the true character ol' its 
promoters— their folly” — would be made as manifest as was that of the Egyptian 
magicians, — T. G. 

Yers. to — 12. — The career of the apostle commended as an example to his youthful 
disciple. The apostle recalls to Timothy’s mind the facts of brs own oluckcred career, 
partly to mark the contrast between his life and that of the false teachers, partly to 
m Stimulate Timothy to like faithfulness and endurance. 

I, It is good foe young ministers to observe and follow the ways of THEIPi 
ELDER brethren. “ But tliou didst follow my teaching, conduct, purpose, faith.” 1. 
They will thus he stmmlated to greater effort, 2, Th^ will he guided by vHser counsels. 
3. They will he guarded against many mistakes, 4. They will he better able to endure 
persecutions and trials, * 

IL It is allowable fob a Christian minister to speak of what Gtod’s gracb 

HAS ENABLED HIM TO DO AND TO SUFFER FOR THE GOSPEL* 1. It glorifies God's grace. 
The apostle always made this grace the supreme factor in his success. By the grace 
of Grod I am what lam;” Yet not I, but the grace of God which was in me ” (1 Cor. 
XV. 10). 2, It is an encouragement to other ministers to labour with equal self-denial. 

IIL The mbthol of the apostlb*s, ministry and. life. ** My teaching ” io; aliustpu 
less to his doctrine than to his manner of giving Instruction ; “conduct,” or manner of 
life, in #'tt8ion to *^my ways which be in .Christ*^ -(I- Cor* iv. IJ),; ‘**pui*|,K>se,”M'.he 
remained true to the spiritual objects of Ms; Ill%.and^ al»Ye all^ to his mission ■ to dhs 
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Gentiles ; faith m allusion to Ills belief in the fundamental doctrines of the gospel,, 
linked %vith long-suffering toward his bitter adversaries, whom he longed to lead into 
truth — the hiith and the" patience’^ being necessary to the inheritance of the promises 
(Heh. yI. 12) ; “love,” which seemed never to fail, “believing all things, J)earing all things^, 
hoping all things;” linked with “endurance,” as before (1 Tim* vi. 11^; Titus ii, 2), 
because it is the* sustaining element of this endurance ; “ persecutions, afflictions, which 
came to me at Antioch ” in Pisidia, whence he was es:i3elled by the Jews ; “ at Icomum/^ 
where both Jews and Gentiles made an assault upon him; “at Lystra,” where he was 
stoned and left for dead — the three cities being named because of Timothy’s intimate 
acquaintance with them, the apostle’s sufferings there being the earliest in his missionary 
life. He gratefully records his deiiveraace out of all his persecutions by the good hand 
of the Lord. 

IV. The attitude of the wobld toward godliness, “ Yea, and all that would 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” 1. The perso7is thus described, 
(1) Those who aim at a godly life — ^who “ wish to live godly.” This is the highest aim 
of man in a world with many lofty ideals. (2) They are not merely godly, but live in 
ail the outward amenities of gospel-godliness. “ As ye have received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, so walk ye in liim.” (3) This life of godliness finds its source and spring in Jesus 
Christ. It is “ in Christ Jesus.” 2. Their lot in this life, “ Shall suffer persecution.’^ 
(1) This was Christ’s prediction. “If they persecuted me, they will also persecute 
you” (John xv. 20). (2) The world is essentially at war with the kingdom of C^od. 
“ Because ye are not of the world, therefore the world liateth you” (John xv. 19). (3) 
Better to suffer as Christians than as evil-doers. — ^T. 0. 

Ter. 13. — The dotonward ccmrse of seducers. The apostle connects the persecution 
with, the ways of evil men, while he warns Timothy against them. 

I. Theib degeherate cours,s, “ But evil men and seducers shall was worse and 
worse.” 1. The persons here described, (1) Evil men. (a) They are those in contrast 
with the men wiio “would live godly in Christ Jesus.” (5) They are not simply 
sinners as all men are by nature and practice, but rather wicked men who wear a mask 
of godliness, yet are full of malice against the saints of God. (2) Seducers, literally 
magicians, in allusion to those of .Egypt ; men who are full of sorceries to captjyate and 
betray the unwary into error. 2. They shall go ffom had to worse — ^l)oth in principle 
and in practice, in the use of their seductive arts and in the gradual depravation of 
their character. There is nothing to arrest their downward course; there is no grace 
in the heart ; the principles of evil will work with unchecked energy in their natures. 

II The explanation of this deoeneragy. “Deceiving and being deceived” 
1. The method of mental and moral debasement. Let men repeat falsities with sufficient 
frequency and deliberateness, and they will come by-and-by to believe them themselves. 
They begin by deceiving others. They cannot deceive God nor the elect, but by their 
good words and fair speeches, their lying wonders and their specious arts, they may 
seduce the simple into error* 2. The retribution that follows upon deception is self- 
deception, Such deceivers have become sincere in their error, because they have 
blinded their spiritual eyesight ; but now they see truth as error, and error as truth. 

Vers. 14, 15.-^An admonition to Timothy to abide in the ways of truth. Amidst all, 
the seductions of the false teachers, the apostle urges Timothy to hold fast the doctrines 
which he had received in his early training. ' *' ■ 

I, The duty and hecessity of holding fast by the Divine verities. ’ “ But 
do thou continue in the things' which: ’thon .hast learned and hast been assured dI” 
1* strength md' comfort <f 4%^ vmdmhUng mrsmsion, Timothy was not to be 
moved aV>«ay'from the doctrines of the, gpspel either by .persecutions or seduottve’arts. 
He found his strength and peace In them, --2*- Me had really learned tkem^ m&e those 
ever karning and never able to come to the hnoroledge of the truth ; for he had an 
experimental- knowWge of ihenu: He' wa%b©^«>.My a«ured ,ol thoMi/With “ the 
Ml assttwmoe of understanding;”'' Its v^nnl«»miiig 
others to be sceptical in Ms opinions* He- ought to affirm with’ 

Mlyassamd, he. has no light to surrender fe'.truth* 
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II. The grounds? op his certaintt assurance. ®«KnowiDL^ of wbom ttai 
Imist learned Ibern ; and that from a babe thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, whieli* 
are able to make thee wise to salvation throitgli faith which is in Christ Jesiis.^^ 1, ffe 
lad heen> taught sound doctrine hy Lois and Eunice. It Is, therefore, proper for parents 
to instruct children in doctrine from their earliest days. 2, iJe Iiad been trained from 
h\s very infancy in the Holy It was, therefore, a right thing for him to be 

ins^’uctc-d in the Old Testament, since it was all the Scripture he could have had in his 
clsiliihood. 3. The Scrlyture he studied ivas sufficient to lead him to Christ. Through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” (1) This marks the means by which the salvatioti 
can be attained ; for Christ is the end of the Law for righteousness to every one that 
helieveth ” (Rom, x. 4). (2) The effect of the salvation is not merely to instruct, but 
to make wise in the highest sense — ^giving spiritual wisdom and understanding in the 
knowledge of God's will ; for men are naturally without spiritual discernment. (3) The 
salvation cannot be enjoyed without faith, resting upon the person of the Redeemer. 
-T.O. 

Yers. 16, 17. — The authority and ttiilify of ike Scriptures. The apostle is led to 
emphasize the value of the Scriptures generally for the purposes of spiritual life. 

L The authority of Sclupturs. " Every Scripture inspired of God Is also 
profitable.” 1, This does not signify that there may he Scripture not divimly inspired^ 
but merely asserts that the Scripture being thus inspired is profitable. 2. The words 
" inspired hy Gcd'^ point to the entire agency of God in producing that Divine element 
vjhich makes the Bihle differ from every other hook. I'he inspired person was the organ 
of God in what be said, so that his words were the words of God. 3. Scripture says 
mothing concerning the mode of inspiration. The process is .supernatural, and it cannot 
be explained. It is not with the mode but with the result we are concerned. 4. InspU 
ration differs from revelatvm--pt\m being that through which apostles and prophets 
came into possession of Divine information, inspiration being that through which they 
were able infallibly to communicate it to others. 5. Hiere is nothing in the dochdne 
of inspiration inconsistent with the idea that the inspired yenmen used their own 
pecidiarities of verbal expression or personal idiosyncrasies. 6. The inspiration extends 
to ivorffs as well as thoughU — to the form as well as the substance of Scripture. So far 
as the record is inspired at all, infallible thought must be definite thought, and definite 
thought implie.s words. The apostle claimed that the Holy Spirit guaranteed bis words 
a?; well as his thoughts (1 Cor. ii. 13, " Not in the didactic -words of inan^s wisdom, but 
in the didactic words of the Holy Ghost”). Besides, Christ and the apostles argue from 
the very words of Scripture (Matt. xxii. 46 ; Gal. iih 16). 7. The term " every Scrip- 
ture” in the text seems to -include the Old Testament and the New Testament so fiir 
as it had been written ; else there would have been no necessity for a different term 
from that used in the fifteenth verse, " Holy Scriptures.” 

il. The utility of the Scripture “Is also profitable for teachinfi, for reproof, 
for correction, for discipline in righteousness.” 1. It is useful for teaching-^SiS a 
medium for communicating instruction, that we may know and beiiove what is neces- 
sary to salvation. 2. It is tisefulfor reproof the refutation of error, for convinc- 
ing a man of his error. 3. It is tisefulfor correction — as to what is practically -wrong 
in life. 4. It is useful for discipline in righteousness^ — ^righteousness being the 
element in wdiich this discipline is to take effect, through the agency of Scripture. 

Ill The result or besign of the Scripture. "That the man of -God may be 
complete, furnished completely unto every good work,” 1. The design is tkeperfectmi 
if the believer in life and service. The description supplies the man of God with all 
due appliances for this end. They help to make us perfect in knowledge, faith, and 
holiness, as wtII as to furnish us with wisdom and guidance in all holy service. 
2. hference to he drawn from the design of Scripture. It is a perfect, a plain, 
a sufficient rule of faith and life, in answer to Homan Catholics. If it can make -wise to 
salvation, perfect the man of God, and furnish him for all holy work, then there in no 
need for tradition to supplement its imaginary, defects. — ^1'. 0* ^ , 

4:.^The hve' of plmsure^ ^'Lovers ol'J, pleasure more th'ati lovefs,,pf'’0dd/‘ 
“Pleasure” Is a word used In tefptw -Bpl lawful and" enjbyfeenc 
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Imt a carnal sensnoi^sness wliich often leads to sensuality. We see wbat an absorbing 
power pleasure is, and liow by degrees it destroys the sense of duty and ignores the 
voice of conscience. 

I. Hebe xs a oebat poeoe. Lovers ! ” Love surely be exercised in some form, 
Bin is ferversion. We are so constituted as to love sometliing. There is an enthusiasm 
i f evil. Men delight in sin ; and so the forces of the soul run to weeds. 

II. IIeee is a weoeg object. Pleasure — instead of God. What a contrast ! We 
find that there is sometimes an aesthetic sensuousness that finds pleasure in iinmonil 

art*’ — where God is not, -where there is no reverence, no righteousness, no polity, no 
goodness. And men w»>rship before the shrine of pleasure till they become idolaters, 
worshipping worldly applause, fieslily satisfaction, and carnal joy. There is a pleasure 
that is lawful and healthful; without it brain and body, mind and heart, suifer; but 
it must ever be subordinated to an earnest life and a godly devotion, or we become 
“ lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God,” — W, M. S. 

Ter. 5. — The hjporrite^s garh Having a form of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof,” There may be conscious and unconscious hypocrisy. Either way 
godliuei^s is feigned,” There is no pulsing heart of life in it. Its appearance is only 
like phosphorus on the face of the dead ; its activity is only the galvanized motion of 
acorpse. 

I We may biscovee the siaxs of mere foemalism. What are they? See vers. 
2, 3, and 4, in which men who are “ covetous, and lovers of their own selves,” are asso- 
ciated with blasphemers and false accusers, unthankful and unholy. All alike find 
their hypocrisy is detected by the Divine insight.' We may well search and examine 
ourselves; for do not men think lightly sometimes of covetousness and selfishness, or of 
being unthankful or high-mindt d ? Ofttn, indeed, we look to great vices only as our 
destroyers, and we forget that hypocrisy may be seen in masked ingratitude. Yet here 
it is cl i "'covered, not under the cloak which hides evil enorinities, but under the veil 
which hides from our eyes the presence of the more respectaMe sins, 

II. We may study the secret of this formalism, 1, Prayerless habit which 
leaves the spirit unsupplied with the nutriment of communion with God. 2, Con- 
sciousness of the foct that in the world appearances are enough, and that religiop' is so 
respeciecl and so respectable that it will not do to live without its apg)ea7\mf:e. 3. 
Fi'llowahip with the woild, which denudes us of all earnest endeavours after the Divine 
life.— W. M. S. 

Yer. S,'—€o7'rnption within. “Men of corrupt minds.** It is here that evil 
heijimj though it does not end here. “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” But 
he does not show in himself the development of evil at once. The hour of revelation, 
however, will surely come; for “ they that be otherwise [than good] cannot be hid.” 

L Thtev besist the truth. For this reason the truth will not let them alone. It 
is an active searching power. It is “ a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
l)eart,” and men resent the intrusion of this all-discovering, all-judging power. Im- 
purity hates purity. P'alsehood hates truth. Worldly minds nsist the claim of 
Word to supremacy over their hearts and lives. They resist its right to reign, and its 
claim to dominate thought and action too. 

II They become beprobate. Eeprobation is no bard decree of God’s ; it maids 
own act and deed, and it is the result of the “corrupt mind” This bs-eediiu o»*r- 
ruprion spreads. The seeds of evil are scattered here and there till the soul is like a 
wilderness, and the mind ivhicb was made to be a garden of holiness hecomts a grave- 
yard of bin. Moral death ensues, and with death always comes corrupuon. 

ill. 1 HEY BECOME EEVEALED. Tlieir foHy shall be made mauifost ” (ver. 9). Thi 
secret sin becomes a public shame. The thought incarnates itself in dutd, and retri- 
bution takes the form of disgrace. — ^W. M. S. 

Yers. 1 — IT . — Grievous times, “Bat know this, that in the last days grievous timea 
shall come.” They were in the first days of the Christian era; the times foretold were 
to^ be in the last days of that era. There is an intended indefiniteness about the d2ys ; 
is sad about their oommencementi or -about the period over which they are to 
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coming of grievous times in tie lastdays. There is not otoIh 1 *^^6 

of religion in this world which is taught dsewhere. ultimate triumph 

It OHARACTERIbTICS OP THE MEllT IH TXiE OETPVATTQ **PT7W*t?*a \ ii ^ 

thftoerwTirhtthddnroroacwL'^^ 

of the description all who are IlliZt P®''‘ 

that we shouid be infiiienced bv an is only right before God 

intendai are the sefjESirf wlrich ?ur interest The persons 

toward the middle of the serenteenth oeuturv by the Puritan divines 

the central place to which he ‘reSiSln keir 1L who exclude God from 

■others from the place of interest to which they \re Stled %hev ttnu^Jf 
false position — ^inake it the beo'innincr qnrl di it ^ ^ 

pmpeX take the place 

are after the selfish type, ^e put forw'irrl ce^lfin ^ i ^ classes of sinners 

with eternal truth. In the Sevens timf4mTe®r^“^ 

"Lovers of money.” Prom siSritv!^?™^^^!*? large developments of selfishness, 
passes on from lovers of self to lovers o? money ^ Under thi^h® wor^ the atjostle 
all seekers of money: for it is rio'ht to seel-^mnnoTr head are not to be ineludeil 
to be included all wCaeek moSey fr>rselflTSdr f « ^bere 

of the avaridous, i.e. those wh^sSk to reSn ™of!‘ *“ rather 

"^’b “abe tbeL self-suSm in thf fn W 1*^’ 
t hey grudge to spend it even on present necessity. ■ The times will he 
the avaricious increase. "Boastful” Derivci fmrn't Ilf®® -r •“ '^ben 

ab >ut t^is word designated first the vavaboud mmntobantn ® wandering 

or exorcists. “ full of empty and boastful nr,SSn^= r ^ ° ^ Tuacbsalwers, 

could accomplish.” Mefdo not S to ^rii other feats which they 

of great value. What men cj'enemllv bnAcf !nf it* iiP# Jifi^ertising, that which is 

ta 

'Ihe times will be grievous when the vift i, pvVu.T»^“ should be associated with it. 
pttt. “Haughty.” TheTaS aw htemllv b b 

ahove their fellowa. In the sfass^of tiieir own’^'n^o thermelvea 

along with others; and the com™ themselves standing 

estimate is false in respeefof tKportaS Slbin f ‘ber. own favour. Thefr 
themselves, and in respect of the importance aGleW^t 

others. Birth is an advantage, hut 'b®.^ despise 

and must be taken along wfth service and charactep*''*! Sreatest aiivaintage. 

be a great amount of pride “Ea rers ” Th; S^^^ „In the grievous times there wiii 
inconsistent with holding the form of vo^lLI 1 rh WiT®"f'^ 
sense in English. It is better.- therefore to thSk^/t W ^ blasphemers in the usual 
Other, e.e. words of contempt, or words of bitferni»tt« who use evil wt)rds to each 

ot cvil-speakinv in the srievotis timpQ wri; o a* ^ ^ develunnierit 

to show itself in the form of self-wilL * Thp |>arents.” SelfishDcss is early 

being niled by thefr ^nts?whteh is sme^to i'upatience If 

rightful ral& In the grievous times ther^is to £ ?i1p ° ™P®benoe m respect of all 
beginning in the family circle. “Unthaiikfai ” “^®®,d®^®^op™ent of lawlessness, 

own wsy in early life ire ftot'likelv have their 

they have sacrificed for them, nor are thev liieiv ^ parents for what 

intercourse of life, nor can. we hlnfc of iSiS f-'^btiide in the ordinary 
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unlioly are those who have no reverence or love in their hearts for these everlasting 
sanctities. In the grievous times the most sacred bonck are to be disregarded. “ With- 
out natural alTection/’ Affection is that which sweetens life. In the grievous times 
affection is to die out, even for those for whom nature specially ckims affection. Parents 
will act unnaturally toward their children. “ Implacable.’’ The w^ord supposes a state 
of variance. In the grievous times men are not to come to terms with those who have 
given them offence, but are to pursue them with all the might of their vengemice. 

Slanderers.’’ They are not to be content with pouring contempt and bitterness on one 
another in ordinary evil-speaking, but they are to attack one another with^ falsehoods. 
Thus the diabolic character is to be developed in the grievous times. Without self- 
control” With self-will uncurbed in early life, it is not to be wondered at that the 
men of the grievous times are to be men who have lost self-control. “ Fierce.” In the 
grievous times there will be loss of self-control, proceeding to deeds of violence, **No 
lovers of good,” In keeping witii the personal reference before and after, we prefer to 
translate, “ no lovers of good men.” With evil so active in them, the presence of good 
men will be burdensome to them. They are therefore likely to make the times grievous 
to the good, by unjustly treating them. ** Traitors.” Fidelity is the sacred bond that 
joins friend to friend In the grievous times friend will be often found betraying friend. 
** Headstrong.” In the grievous times men will go to daring lengths. “ Puffed up.” 
Theesplanadon of their daringness is, that they have no right sense of their own position 
before God — their insignificance, impotence, and responsibility. “ Lovers of pleasure 
rather than lovers of God.” Men will be daring especially in sensual gratification. 
Pleasure will be preferred to God. “ Holding a form of godliness, but having denied 
the power thereof.” The remarkable thing is that the men who have been described 
(we do not need to think of the characteristics being all combined) should hold a form 
of godliness. The relation of the form of godliness to the men who make the grievous 
times, is that it conceals their true character. It is self throughout, in a more or less 
hateful form, and therefore the real power of godliness is denied. But it does not appear 
so nakedly add hatefully to be self where there is a form of acknowledging God. 'J'he 
relation of the form of godliness to the grievous times is, that it allows evil to work more 
insidiously. It is not so difficult to meet pure heathenism as it is to meet a Christianity 
that has fccome heathenish. Advice, “From these also turn away.” Paul would have 
things put on a basis of reality. Be tureen Timothy and such men there coiud be no 
sympathy. Why keep up a semblance of fellowship ? Both for them and for him it 
was better that the line of demarcation should be drawn, and that all further intercourse 
should proceed on the footing that they did not belong to the same Christian society. 

IL The men of rrHE grievous times anticipated. “ For of these.” The apostle 
follows up his description of the men of the evil times by the advice to turn away from 
them, as though they were already present. The explanation he gives is that there 
were forerunners of them, men of the same spiritual kith. Characteristics. 1, J'liflit- 
ence with umnen, (1) Manner of their influerice, “ Are they that creep into houses, 
and take captive silly women.” Their converts were among women, which was not 
matter of reproach to them. But it was matter of reproach that it was women so 
habitually that they sought to influence, and that they did not go openly about tlie 
work of influencing them. They crept into houses, as though they did not wish to le 
seen. And that mode of entrance suggested the employment of other methods than the 
direct force of truth. By the methods employed they got the women completely intc* 
their power. It was matter of reproach to the women that they gave themselves up to 
such teachers, and therefore they are called silty women, (2) Explanation of tkeir influ- 
mm^ Laden with sins, led away by divers; lusts, ever learning, and never able tO' cctme 
to the knowledge of the truth/* They were not women of the right stamp. In relation 
to theirpast they were laden with sins, ' In relation to their present they were led away 
by divers lusts*— -led aWay to divers, and even conflicting, sources of gratification. They 
needed a salve for their conscience, and yet a salve that allowed continued gratification. 
•This ^IvewM supplied by the false tochers, 'ihey were always getting some new 
from them, which gave satisfectidn for the time, but they never came any nearer 
resting in the truth. The reason was that they had not the right moral conditions, 
;Tfaelr object ’wa%' not to' get such truth- (to' be found in the 'goswi) have 

ic|ivei^-th#m“&oia the. guilt ' of. their sins , and ■ the. powor of, their hu|^toMfe 
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' lefigtlieEed out to them a mingling of 'Sensual .and • intellectual graliScation. 2, IF&- 
standing the truth. (1) Type of theif oppositim. ** And like as Jannes and Jambres 
withstood Moses, so do these also withstand the truth ; men corrupted in mind;, repro- 
bate concerning the faith.’’ The apostle here makes use of Hebrew tradition, Jannes 
and Jambres are not mentioned in the Old Testament, but Hebrew tradition Identifies 
them with the chief of the magicians who withstood Moses. Aaron cast down his rod 
before Pharaoh, and it became a serpent ; and the magicians they also did in like 
manner with their enchantments.” It is also recorded that they succeeded in imitating 
the first two plagues. They thus withstood Moses*— stood between him and the effect 
which his miracles were intended to produce on Pharaoh. So the false teachers produced 
a spurious imitation of the truth, teaching what resembled the gospel without being 
the gospel. As the gospel teachers had also to a late period (G-ai. iii. 5) the power of 
working miracles, so we can understand that these teachers made use of magical arts iu 
confirmation of their quasi-gospel teaching. They thus withstood the truth — came 
between the gospel and the effect it was fitted to produce. In thus acting they were 
corrupted in mind ; their motives were not good. Their object wa^ not to advance the 
truth, or to benefit those whom they taught, but to advance themselves and to obtain 
their own ends with their female converts. They were also reprobate concerning the 
faith ; they were making it abundantly clear that their adherence to the faith was a 
cpmplete failure. (2) Type of their defeat But they shall proceed no further : for 
their folly shall be evident unto all men, as theirs also came to fe.” So Luther used to 
say of the priests by whom he was opposed. The false teachers used secret and spurious 
methods with success ; but, though they might wax worse and worse themselves (ver. 
13), the time of their exposure was come. & was it with Jannes and Jambres. They 
were in undisturbed possession of power till Moses appeared ©n the scene. They seemed 
to be succeeding when they turned their own rods into serpents ; but they suffered defeat 
when Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods. They seemed to be recovering their success 
when they imitated the first plague, and again when they imitated the second plague ; 
but they were baffled in their attempt to imitate the third plague. They were in hoc- 
nection with another pla^e shown to be defeated, when they could not stand before 
Moses because of the boils. Moses succeeded in getting the children of Israel out of 
Egypt; and Hebrew tradition tells that Jannes and Jambres perished in the Red Sea. 
This is the history of all false teaching, of all spiritual trickery. It may succeed for a 
time, hut its very success often works its ruin. The time comes when its impostures 
are found out, and it can proceed no further. So we can believe that the great develop- 
ment of evil in the last days will end in complete exposure, and in the brilliant triumph 
of good, ^ 

in. CoHTEAST IN Timothy, 1. Timothy reminded of his conduct at a former period, 
which was a following of Paul as his guvding star. (1) A leading up to sufferings. 

But thou didst fohow my teaching, conduct, purpose, faith, long-suffering, love, 
patience, persecutions, sufferings.” The period referred to is Timothy’s early ministry. 
He then acted as assistant to Haul, and what Paul gratefully calls to mind was his close 
following of him as a disciple. He not only followed him so as to be familiar with 
details, but followed him so as to direct his course by what he saw in him. The great 
lines of his teaching, the great lines of his conduct, Timothy made bis own. The 
special purpose of bis life (ruling so many details), which was to spread the gospel of 
Christ, also after Paul. So, too, was his disposition towards Christ, via. faith, 
es|^cially in his power to make his gospel to tell upon men. So, too, was his ispo- 
sition toward opponents, viz, his long-suffering with their bitter opposition. So, too, 
was his disposition toward those in whose interest he laboured, viz, love for their souls. 
So, tw, was his disposition under all the adverse conditions of his ministry, as appointed 
for him, viz. patience. This forms a point of transition to past troublous times when 
Paul was persecuted^ -and persecuted so as to be a sufferer in many ways. Even to -the 
apostle’s persecutions and aufferinga Timothy’s following extended ; ie. he thoroughly 
appreciated the fidelity which led to them and brave bearing under them. They’'imy 
have had to do with Ms joining, the apostle, and determined hla own relation to'.perse*^ 

. curious and sufferings. ^ ■ (2) Stifferings spedjted. . “ What . things befell me at Antiocb, 
at|Iconiuia, al^Lystra; what persecutions I.ehdured.” At Anrioch',ho,su&tbd .expul- 
Sim At Iccmlum he had to^ffee from ]^^r^ularly’ ' ^'LysLu, 
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binder JewisL mstigation, the mob stoned Paul and dragged him out of the city, 
supposing that ho ^’as dead. Such were the persecutions, the last especially sharp aud 
extreme, under which Paul bore up, of which Timothy had a distinct impiression, and 
which were fitted to em.bolden him still (3) Comforiahle issue of tlie sufferings. 

And out of them all the Lord delivered me.” He was cared for by the great Head of 
the Church, to Vvhom all power in earth bad been committed, to whom ft belonged to 
order the earthly destiny of his servants. The Lord, who had more work for him to .do,, 
delivered him out of all the machinations of his enemies — ^gave him up to sorrowing 
friends when he was left for dead by his enemies, 2. Timothy forewarned, (1) Begard^ 
hig persecutions, “Yea, and all that would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution” To live godly is to take the rule of our life from God, This can only 
be carried out in communion with Clirist Jesus. Were all living according to the 
Divine rule around us, we should be abundantly encouraged. But seeing we live in the 
midst of so many w-ho hate goodness and do not like to be reminded of God, we 
must expect to sufier perseciniun, Le, to be misjudged, to be opposed, to be assailed, 
if our godliness is active and aggressive against evil, as it should be. We must 
have a mind to live godly, whatever consequences it entails. It -was because be lived 
according to the Divine rule that Paul was stoned. As the principle involved was 
universal, Timothy, in proportion to the vitality of his godliness, must expect to sufi'er 
persecution. (2) Begarding evil men^ and especially one class of them, “ I3ut evil men 
and impostors shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived.” Of the evil 
men that make persecutions, the worst specimens had not yet been seen. The rule is 
that good men wax better and better, the good men of one generation outstripping the 
good men of former generations. This may not apply to particular specimens, for we 
do not find any to outstrip Paul But it is true of good men as a class that, with better 
helps, more experience to go by, better education, better books, better methods, better 
tjrganiz;ation, they are of more value to the society to which they belong. We have lay- 
men in our Churches now whose Christian enlightenment and activity is above what 
any previous generation has seen. While the good are better, the bad are worse. This 
applies especially to the class specified, who, with reference to what has before been said, 
are called impostors, or tricksters in religion. The original reference of the word is to those 
who chanted their spells in a sort of howl We have worse specimens of withs binders 
of the truth than Jannes and Jambres were, or their successors in the early times of 
Christianity. Infidels are a worse class of men now than they were half a century ago. 
The incantations used in the free-thinking press are of a more dangerous nature than 
any potions or bowlings that were resorted to by magicians of old. Our free-thinkers 
are deceivers; they habitually subject Scripture to the most unfair treatimnt. And 
deceiving, they are also deceived ; conscious of their own trickery, they do not subject the 
statements of their friends to examination, but are known for their amazing credulity, 
B, Timothy incited to present duty founded on past early training, (1) Marly teach- 
ing. “But abide thou in the things which thou hast learned.” Timothy was no 
longer in the position of the child taught, but in the position of a teacher of others. To 
one in that position it might have been thought that the appro^iriate thing would have 
been advice about his reading — and he does appear to have had books and parchments 
from the apostles — but the advice which he gives him here is to continue in the things 
which he had learned, i,e, as a child. And there was really nothing better for him ; 
nothing except this, that the Messiah whom Lois and Eunice taught him to louk 
forward to was now come# and that there had been done to him and by him all that the 
Old^Testaineiit Scriptures had said of 'him. 'And so to those who are grown up, and 
have power to 'think and to read' and to grasp 'things with a firm grasp, there is never 
anything bbtter than the old story of Jesus and' Ms love, learned at a mothers knee. 
{2} Marly temdiimg ahfig^ with mrly eoiMethm, . .“And hast been' assured of.” Wa 
should read, “ Thou didst learn, and wast assured of.” It is Timothy's early convictions 
that we are to think of. He not only got the iieachiriig from Lois and Eunice, but it 
"became matter of- personal cbhvictioh to.him. *‘He could 'set to his own seal to 'what ha 
had been 'taught ' fie ■knew' the worth of a'.motheris religion in’ the ‘peace, restraint, 
hope, it brought into his own' soul It was a legitimate argtunent for Paul to use with 
'jri|^thy»'hoi'to^ turn- Ms back on-hlS' 'early convidtos, to hold' to 'the God of his, thfid- 
” WhcA ffife vtas'''llfed aoooiding toGod’k Maas, such- m- Thnothy%''itii^'‘hq ww -i^t 
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to be inconsistent and to make the latter part disagree “with the former. There is hut 
one way of making all our days one, because one love, one hope, one joy, one aim, binds 
them all together; and that is by taking the abiding Christ for ours, and abiding in 
him all our days. Our true progress consists, not in growing away from Jesus, but in 
growing up into him ; not in passing through and leaving behind the first convictions 
of liim as Saviour, but in having these verified by the es:|)erience of years, deepened and 
cleared, unfolded and ordered into a larger though still incomplete whole.” (3) Per- 
mial ehment in teaching. ‘^Knowing of whom [what persons] thou hast learned 
thorn,” “ Timothy was supposed to have a complete set of recollections from his mother 
ivoven into his very feeling of the truth itself. It was more true, because it had been 
taught by her. There was even a sense of her loving personality in it, by which it had 
always been, and was always to be endeared. On the other hand, it will be always 
found that every kind of teaching in religion which adds no personal interest or attrac- 
tion to the truth, sheds no light upon it from a good and beautiful life, is nearly or 
quite worthless. And here is the privilege of a genuinely Christian father and mother 
in their teaching, that they pass into the heart’s feeling of their child, side by side 
with God’s truth, to be for ever identified with it, and to be, themselves, lived on and 
over with it, in the dear eternity it gives him.” (4) When teaching hcgins. ** And 
that from a babe thou hast known.” Those who carry the idea of mdividual respon- 
sibility through everything have a difficulty here in the datinsc of religious instruction 
from the very earliest age. James Mill, the author of the * History of India,’ taking 
the education of his more remarkable son, John Stuart Mill, into his own hands, 
proceeded on the principle that a religious upbringing would be an interference with 
free development, and systematically fept all religious ideas out of his mind till he 
considered him able to form an independent and unbiassed judgment upon the subjeci: 
of religion. Our objection to that course is that it is a virtual selling of the child to 
the devil. If God and truth are not presented to the mind till a matured judgment can 
be formed, it is not as though there had not been experience, but the mind is already 
warped and religion is placed at a fearful disadvantage, Eunice proceeded on the right 
principle when she seized the earliest opportunity of influencing the mind of Timothy 
in fovour of religion, (5) Bcrifkiral teaching, (a) Name. ‘‘ The sacred writings.” 
The name is suggestive, in the first place, of a written revelation, which has the 
advantage over oral tradition (the form of revelation which obtained for the first two or 
three thousand years) in that it does not lie so open to the action of prejudice. Men 
may come with all manner of prejudices to it, but it is there to witness for itself to 
every unprejudiced raind. The name is suggestive, in the second place, of many writers 
being employed in the communication of Divine truth, which is much better than one 
with his particular idiosyncrasy entering into his writings, inasmuch as all classes of 
minds can be thus suited, and if they are not attracted by one mode of stating the 
truth, they may be attracted by another* The name is suggestive, in the third place, 
of writings connected with religion, such as there do not seem to have been in connt^c- 
tion with the religions of Greece and Borne. The Bible can be employed for the 
instruction of children, inasmuch as it is truly a child’s book as well tis a man’s book. 
Whet is needed, at the first stage at least, is truth in the concrete form ; and this is to 
be found in the Bible, which, with some things hard to be understood^ has yet many a 
simple statement and story that is fitted to fill the child’s imagina tion and to touch 
the child’s heart. Eunice had only the Old Testament Scriptures to draw upon: the 
Christian j>arent has now an immense advantage, in the addition of the Kew Testament, 
and especially of the four Gospels, and in the greater facilities which a printed Bible 
gi ves him for getting Bible images and lessons into the mind of the child. (B) Froi^rty. 

Which are able to make thee wise unto salvation.” They form a directory to salva- 
tion, containing all the information and pleading with the soul which are necessary. 
To one inexperienced in the ways of the world it is a great advantage to have a Mend 
at hand, able on every occasion to give a sound advice, to expose fallacies, to put 
forward weighty considerations. Inexperienced in the ways of the world we certainly 
are, liable to be deceived by appearances, to be buoyed up with false liopes. In giving 
us the Scriptures, God acts the part of a Mendpgiving us 'the 'best advice,' opening om*'*. 
eyes to,^lity, so that, with all our inexperience^ it.is as though we possessed boundieas 
Stores of wisdom* They are ahh to 'make wise unto salvation, but they“'imy not; iot 
• * ‘ 
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there are some ^ho make themselves wiser than GocFs Word, and think they kacnv 
better about things than God does, and so perish by being wise in their own conceits 
and refusing to be guided, (c) iJonditlcm of efficiency. “ Through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.*’ The Scriptures cannot do more than make us \yise unto salvation ; 
they are not to be put in the place of Christ, whose connection with salvation is^more 
than that of a directory — is of the most intimate nature, who is really the eilicieoi: 
Cause of salvation, the Recex)tacle of salvation ; and they only do their work when they 
bring ns up to Christ, and also induce in us that state of mind which is here calkd 
faith, which appropriates the salvation which is in him.^ 

IV, SuFFiciEKCY OF bcxiiPTUiiE, 1. Ground of mffickncy. “ Every Scripture 
inspired of God,” According to this tratxsiatioa the inspiration of Scripture is taught, 
not explicitly but implicitly. We are to regard it as taken for granted that Scripture 
is God'hreatlied. Inspiration extends to every part of Scripture. This is a doctrine of 
vital importance to the Church. Its bearing is that there is not only the absence of 
error, but the presence of positive perfection in relation to the whole want of man under 
the present order of things. The Divine influence, however operating, is guarantee that 
in Scripture, in its manifoldness, we have all fundamentally that needs to be said to man 
on the subject of religion, and in the form that is best fitted to have deep and lasting 
eflect upon his spiritual nature as a whole. The difference is very perceptible in the 
post-apostoiic liierature, Even where we recognize a lofty flight of the spirit as in tiie 
Ignatian Epistles, the inspiration repeatedly is merely a religious enthusiasm, a subjt ctive 
romance, showing itself in an almost revelling desire for martyrdom, moving and even 
infectious ; so that many who read an Ignatian Epistle for the first time feel themselves 
doubtless more excited and stirred than by a Pauline one ; but this very feature proves 
that it is not really inspired ; for the fcSpirit \yIio founded the Church does not tolerate the 
extolling of one isolated tendency in the soul, and cannot bear such subjective i-artiuiity 
of view, be it ever so strong, ever so apparently admirable.” 2, Fourfold use. is 
also profitable.” In reading the Scriptures what we are to seek above all things is that 
the truth contained in them may be brought into contact with our minds for our profit, 
“ For teaching.” There is first a revealing power in the Bible. It teaches us much 
that we could not otherwise have known. It supplies us with what is necessary not 
only for a correct, but a lofty, conception of God. It acquaints us with our fallen state, 
and with God’s dealings with us for our salvation. For reproof.” The reproving 
power of the Bible results from its great revealing power, along with the state in which 
it finds us. The light it sheds is not for our justification, but for our being convicted 
of departures both from truth and righteousness. Fot correction.” fl he corrective 
power of the Bible starts from our being convicted as out of the straight imth. By 
proper directions, admonitions, warnings, encouragements, it brings us back into the 
straight path. “ For instruction which is in righteousness.” The disciplinary power 
of the Bible is specified as being within the sphere of righteousness. In the lofty 
demands it makes— the loftier the further we advance— it gives us the spiritual drill 
which makes for right habits, 8. Completeness aimed at That the man of God may 
be complete, furnished completely unto every good work.” The man of God is man 
according to the Divine idea. Many excellences go to make the complete man, intei- 
lectual, emotional, practical God desires to see the complete man ; and he has given 
the Bible for that end. The completeness thought of is that of man as a worker, 
producing good thoughts, good words, good actions. God desires to see the completely 
furnished worker, and he has given the Bible for that end. It is true that we come 
very far short of the Divine ideal of our humanity ; the reason will be found to be 
that we neglect the help provided for us. We do not consult God, but our own 
prejudiced thoughts. Let us go .back to the Bible, to be convicted of our errors and 
corrected;^ and severely exercised toward the complete man.— E. F. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEK IT. 


Ter. 1 . — In the sight of God, and of Christ 
Jesas for therefore before God and the Lord 
J<\<^Ls Christ, X. V. and T .11. ; arid by for at, 
A .X. and T. R. I cliarg'3 tliee (Sm^apr^po^icat); 
as ch. ji. 11 and I 1 im. v. 21 (where see 
note), Tiie words oiV iyd, wanting in some 
of the best manmcripts, are “recocted by 
( Triohbach, Tisehendorf, Tjachmann,” and by 
liuther, Alford, ERlcott, and others. The 
ciiapter opens ratliur aliruptiy without the 
t‘on I ) ect ing tl lerefore.’* And by his appear- 
ing and his kingdom. The reading of the 
T E , fcara r^v iTrupaveiav,, tc,r.\., ‘*at his 
app<‘artng and kingdom,” makes such ex- 
cellent sense, and is in such perfect accord- 
ViVh the usual grammar, and with the 
usual connection of events, that it is difficult 
not to believe that it is the right reading 
(see Hatt. xxvii. .15, Kara hpn'jv, “at the 
feast;” Kara rrav <rdd/8aTo»', “on every sab- 
bath ; ” Acts xiii. 27, Kara rhv ifJ-epav, “ in 

i he day : ” H<ib, iii. 8 for the grammar ; and 
the universal language of Scriptui’C and the 
Creeds conuecting the judgment with the 
1 jord’s appearing and kingdom). On the other 
hand, ti.e reading nal is almost impossible to 
construe. No tw'o commentators scarcely are 
agreed how to do so. Some take r7]v imtpa- 
vdav Ka\ rht' jSatrtAemy as the object governed 
by Hic^fiapri'ipofiai, as in the LXX. of Deut. 
iv. 26, “ I call to witness . . . Christ’s 
epiphany and kingdom,” taking diapaiprifpo- 
fxai in two senses or two constructions. 
Others take them as the. accusatives of the 
things sworn by, “ I charge thee before God 
and Jesus Christ, and by his epiphany and 
kingdom,” as Mark v. 7, ray ©eoV, “by 
God ; ” Acts xix. 1 B, rhp "h}<Tovy, “ by 5 esus ; ” 

1 Thess. V. 27, rhy Kvpiov, “ by the Lord.” 
But how aw'kward such a separation of the 
thing sworn by from the verb is, and how 
unnatural it is to couple with Kal the two 
ideas, “before God” and “by Christ’s 
epiphany,” and how absolutely without 
example such a swearing by Christ’s 
epiphany and kingdom is, nobody ne<-ds to 
l)e told. Others, as Huther, try to get over 
part at least of this a'wksvardness by taking 
the two xal^s as “both:” “by botli his 
epiphany and hia kingdom.” Ellicott 
explains it by saying that as yon could not 
put “ the epiphany and the kingdom ’* in 
dependence upon 4y<&moy (as if they were 
persons like God and Christ), they “ natu- 
rally pass into the aoensatim” But surely 
this is all thoroughly unsatisfactory. The 
T.B. is perftctly easy mid;simple. Appeur- 
in0(i9(im4>ap^ia) ; wr, 8; ch.i 10; 2 Tness. 

ii S ; 1 Tim. vi. H ; Titus 'H l£l- ' Eis ■ 1?^* ■ 


doM, So in the Nicene Creed : “ He shall 
come again with glory to judge both the 
quick and the dead : whose kingdom shall 
have no end” (comp. Matt." xxv. ,31, 
folio w'cd by the judgment). 

Ter. 2. — Teaehing for doctrine, A.T. 
Preach the Word (Ki]pv^oy rhv Aoyoj'). It is 
impossible to exaggerate the dignity and 
importance here given to preaching by its 
being made the subject of so solemn and 
awful an adjumtion as that in ver. 1 
(compare the designation of K^pv^ which 
St. Paul gives to himself in 1 Tim. ii. 7 ; 
ch, i. 11). Be instant (47tt(rrr)9i), The force 
of the exhortation must be found, not in the 
verb itself taken alone, but by coupling eJKa/- 
pm hKtdpm closely with it. Be at your 
work, attend to it always, in and out of 
season ; let nothing stop yon ; be always 
ready, always at hand. Eeprove {fhsy^ov) ; 
see ch. iii. 16, note (comp. Blatt. xviii. 
15; Bph, V. 31; 1 Tim. v. 20). Generally 
with the idea of bringing the fanit home to 
the offender. Eebuke Ijurjcoy) ; a stronger 

word than lAe^^oj/, implying more of authority 
and less of argument (Matt. viii. 26; xvii. 
IS ; Luke xix. 39 ; Jude 9, etc.). Exhort 
• (rrapaKdAetroy). Sometimes the sense of 
“ exhort,” and sometimes that of “ comfort,” 
predominates (see 1 Tim. ii. 1 ; vL 2, etc,). 
Every way of strengthening and establishing 
souls in the fear and love of God is to be 
tried, ^ and tiiat with ah iong-sufering and 
teaching. (For fiaKpoBv/xia, see ch. iii. 10, 
note.) For “ teaching ” or “ doctrine ” 
(Btdaxh), St. Paul more frequently uses 
St5a<ricaA/a in the pastoral Epistles (1 Tim. 
1. 10; iv. 6, 13, 16; v, 17; eh. iii. 10, 16, 
etc.); but there does not seem to bo any great 
diiference of meaning. Possibly diBaxi 
points more to the act of teaching. The use 
of it here, coupled with “ long-suflbring,” 
directs that the man (>f God, wli ether ie 
preaches, reproves, rebukes, or exhorts, is 
always to be a patient teacher of God’s 
Word and truth. 

Ter, 3.— TAe sound for sound, A.T. ; 
having itching ears, will heap to themsdves 
teachers after their own lusts for after their 
own lusts shall they heap to ihemselvei t&achm, 
having itching ears, A.T. The sound 
{ryi(uyQ6cf7]s). Nothing is gained by tiio 
addition of the article in English. The* 
phrase, ^ ^laimwa diSacrKoAta, is oharacter- 
ifetic of the pastoral Epistles, having arisen, 
no doubt, from the growth of heresy (see 1 
Tim. i !(>■; vi,B. ch. L IS; Titus i 9, 'IS; ii*l ; 
also Titus it. 8). _ In classical Gre©^ 

_is frequently applied to words,- sentiment^ 
advice, ©to., in the sens© of “sound,-” “ wiae; ’’ 

- and 'is also applied -'to. the mind and 
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character. lEndtire (aj'€|wr«0> tisually, as 
Bishop Ellicott observes, applied by Si 
Paul to persoxis as the object, as elsewhere 
in the New' Testament (Blati xvii, 17 ; Acts 
sviii. 14 ; Eph. iv. 2, etc,) ; but not invariably 
(see 2 Thess. i, 4; so too Heb. xiii 22). la 
classical Greek, av^xeerdeth followed by 
persons or fhin.crs, usaally governs an 
aoensative case, if any, but a genitive fre- 
quently in Plato. Having itching ears 
(npriBSpLeifot r))v anoiluy, only here in the 
New, Testament. The phrase, Kpri<jms iarcavy 
is ascribed by Plutarch to Fiato (Alford), 
scratching the (itching) ear ; ” uvaadai ra 
ibra, “ to tickle the ears ” (Lucian) ; aTroKvai- 
atfcrip 7}(jLaiy ra. <^'ra (Pliilo, ap. Ellicott). The 
verb (i,q, Kpaca) means to scratch ; ” 
“ to tickle,^' and in the passive “ to itch ” 
Will heap to tlieinselves (eVio-wpeiio'oi/o'O ; a 
contemptuous word (found only here in 
the New Testament, and nowhere in early 
classical Greek), Implying the indiscriminate 
multiplication of teachers (compare our ixse of 
exaggerate ”). The simple utapehiv occurs 
in ch. iii, 6. After their own lusts. The 
measure of the number or the quality of 
their self-chosen teachers will he their, own 
insatiable and ever-varying fancies and 
mental appetites, not the desire to.be taught 
God*^8 truth by teachers sent from God. 
Compare Jeroboam^s conduct in ordaining^ 
a feast ** in the month which he had devised 
of his own heart (1 Kings sii. S8). 

Ver. 4 . — Will turn for they shall ftirn, 
A.V.; turn emde for shctll he turmtl, A.V, 
Will turn away, etc. The sober, sound 
doctrine of the Word of God, teaching self- 
discipline, humility, and purity of heart and 
life, will not assuage theii* itching ears, and 
therefore they will turn away from it, and go 
aftermore congenial fables— those taught by 
the heretics. Turn aside QKrpcmiiijovraiy 
as 1 Tim. i. 0, note, T'ables (/^y^oys); see 1 
Tim. 1 4; iv, 7 ; Titus i. 14 ; 2 Pet. i 16 
(on the Jewish origin of these fables, see 
Bishop ElUcott’s note on 1 Tim. i, 4). 

Tex, 5 . — Be thou sober for watch ihout 
A«Y.; mffer hardship for endure affiktions^ 
A-T.; fulfil for make full proof o/, A.V. 
Be 1%pu sober (y^i^e).; as 1 Thesa. v, 6, S; 
I ?0,i' i IB; iv. 7; \ 8.^ ^The abdjective 
occurs in X Tim. iii. 2 (where see 
note), 11 ; Titus ii 2. Here “ Be sober in 
all things '' clearly does not refer to literal 
sobriety, which Timothy was in little danger 
of transgressing (I Tim. v. 28), but com- 
prehands clearness, calmness, steadiness, 
and moderation in all things. Sufiter hard- 
ship {KmoT^dBn^Qv}; as oh.ii. 8 (T.E,)and 9. 
Aa. OTmgeMsi (e^ayy^XirTaS); one whose 
business it is to preach the gospel, accord* 
ing, to Matt. xi. 5. The verb 
to preach the gospel/* and evayyikwv^ ** the 
are of very frequent nm in the New 


Testament, But eyayyeAicrr^r, an evangelist, 
occurs elsewhere only in Acts xxi. 8 and 
Eph; iv. 11. Fulfil thy ministry. This is 
rather a weak rendering of the Greek irXn^po- 
adopted also in the E.V. of Luke i. 
1. The verb occurs elsewhere in Luke i. 1 ; 
Bom. iv. 21 ; siv. 5, and ver. 17 of this 
chapter. The phrase is metaphorical, but 
it is uncertain whether the metaphor is that 
of a ship borne along by full sails, or of full 
measure given. If the former is the metaphor, 
then the derived meaning, when applied to 
persons, is that of full persuasion, entire and 
implicit Mtb, which carries men forward in 
a bold and unwavering course; or, when 
applied to things, that of being undoubtedly 
believed. But if the metaphor is taken from 
“ bringing full measitre,’* then the sense in 
the passive voice when applied to persons 
wiU be “ to be fully satisfied/* i,e» to have 
full assurance, and, when applied to things, 
“ to be fully believed ** (Liddell and Scott). 
Applying the last metaphor to the passage 
before us, the sense will be “ discharge thy 
ministry to the full/* Let there be no stint 
of ministerial labour, but carry it out in its 
completeness, and to the end. 

Ver. G.'-'Already being offered tor noio 
ready to he offered, A.V.; come for at hand^ 
A.V. I am already being ofifered. The 4yil 
is emphatic, in contrast with the ai of ver, 
5; “Thou, -who hast still life before thee, 
suffer hardship, do the work of an evangelist, 
make 'full proof of thy ministry. I can do 
so no longer, for rny martyrdom has aljeady 
commenced, and my end is close at nand. 
Thou must take my place in the great con- 
flict.’* Am . , . being qfered (crTrepdofiat ) ; cm 
being poured out, as the drink offering, or 
libation, is poured out. St. Paul uses the 
same figure in Phil ii. 17, where he couples 
it with the sacrifice and service (or ofiering 
up) of the faith of the Phiiippians by him- 
self as the priest, and looks upon the pour- 
ing out of his own life as the completion of 
that sacrifice (see Ellicott on Phil.). “The 
libation always formed the conclusion of the 
sacrifice, and so the apostle’s martj^rdom 
closed ids apostolic service” (Hutlier), which 
had been a continual sacrifice, in which be 
iiad been the ministering priest (Bom. xv. 
16). So that the use of crirhdofiat here 
exactly agrees with that in Phil. it. 17. 
“ My hcrifiml work/^ St. Paul says, “ being 
now finished and ended, I am performing 
the last solemn act, the pouring out of my 
own life in martyrdom, to which I shall pass 
out. of the prison where I now The 
thne. of my departure (rrjs ifi^s 
The word is found nowhere else in the New 
Testament, but St. Paul uses, the verb dva- 
Xvarcth ‘‘to depart/* in Phil. i. 28, where, the 
verb being in the active voice, the metaphor 
-dearly Is from weighing' anchor, m-M win* 
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mon tise m elassical Greek ; hence simply or the New Testament, k this term applied 

“ to depart.” The classical «se of ai'dAua't9 i directly either to God or to Christ. Surely 

rather favours the sense, either of “ release ” its use here is influenced by the preceding 

or of dissolution.” But St. Paul’s use of metaphor of the ayc^u and the dptijaos and 

avakvea in Phil. i. 23, and the frequent use of the (rr€<patfo$; and *‘the righteous Judge” is 

the same verb in the LXX. and by Josephus, the impartial ^paBe^s^ or ** judge,” who 

in the sense of “ to depart,” favours the ren- assigned the prizes at the games to those 

deripgof dvdhvcns by departure,” as in the who had fairly won them. And this is the 

A.V.midE.V, Is come; mthei, is at hand proper meaning of /eptW/s, “the umpire,” 

(€(p4arr7}K€); the same verb as i-7ri(rTr,6t in applied, especially at Athens, to the ’^^jiidges” 

vor. 2. (On the difference between ^pdcrrrjK^ at the poetic contests (Liddell and Scott), 

is come ”} and €^4a"njKe (“ is at hand ”), Thucydides contrasts the KptrTjs and the 

see Alford on 2 Thess. ii, 2, and comp. Acts aycovitmls : Aristophanes the icpirai and the 

xsii. 20.) Bmral, the “spectators;” and the word 

Yor. 7. — TA<9 for «, A. V. ; for A. Y, “critic” is derived from this meaning of 

I have fought the good fight; as 1 Tim. vi. • wiTuy and Kpimcds* The whole picture is 
12 (rhv dySova rhv KaXov)^ meaning that, that of the apostle running his noble race 

howe%^er honourable the contests of the of righteousness to the very end, and of the 

games were deemed, the Christian contest Lord himself assigning to Mm the well- 

was far more honourable than them all earned crown of victory in the presence of 

The word “ fight ” does not adequately ex- heaven and earth assembled for the solem- 

press dywm^ which embraces all kinds of nity of that great day. That have loved 

contests— chariot-race, foot-race, wrestling, his appearing. It will be a ciiaracteristie 

etc. “I have played out the honourable of those who will be crowned at that day 

game” would give the sense, though in- that all the time they were fighting the 

elegantly. The course (rhp SpopLov); Acts good fight they were looking forward with 

xiii. 25 ; xx. 24. The runner in the race hope and desire for their Lord’s appearing 

had a definite Bpdposy or course to run, maiked and kingdom. “ Thy kingdom come ” was 

out for him. St. Paul’s life that course, their desire and their petition. They will 

and he knew that he had run it out. I have be able to say at that day, “ Lo, this is our 

kept the faith. St. Paul here quits metaphor God; we have waited for' him, and he will 

and explains the foregoing figures. Through save us : this is the Lord ; we have waited 

his long eventful course, in spite of all for him, wo will be glad and rejoice in his 

difficulties, conflicts, dangers, and tempta- salvation” (Csa, xxv. 9). Bis ap 27 earmg ^ 

tions, he had kept the faith of Jesus Christ as in vei. 2. 

committed to him, inviolable, unadulterated, Yer. 9 . — Bo thy dihgenoe ((rrov^acrof') ; see 

whole, and complete. He had not shrunk ch. ii. 15, note. St. PauFs afibetionato loug- 

from confessing it when death stared him in ing for Timothy’s company in present 

the face ; he had not corrupted it to meet danger and deseiiiion is very touching. (Por 

the views of Jews or Gentiles; with courage the chronological bearing of this passage, 

and resolution and perseverance ho had see Introduction.) 

kept it to the end. Oh I let Timothy do the Yer. 10.--Forsooh for hath forsalceny A.Y. ; 
same. went for is departed^ A.V. ; to for unto, A.Y. 

Yer. 8 . — The for, a, A.V.; to wc for we, (twice). Bemaa. Nothing more is known of 

A.V. ; 07ily to me for to me 07ily, A.Y, ; also Bemas than what is gathered from the 

to all them for unto all them also, A.Y. ; hai^e mention of him in Col. iv. 14 and PMlem* 

loved for love. Henceforth (koiirdj^) ; as Heb. 24, We learn from those passages that he 

X, 13. The w’ork of conflict being over, it was a fellow-labourer of the apostle, and it 

mly remains to receive the crown. The is remarkable that in them both he is 

jrown of 3%hteousness means that crown coupled, as here, with Luke and Mark (CoL 

the possession of wdiloh marks the wearer iv. 10). (See Introduction.) Having loved 

as righteous before God. The analogous this present world. It would appear from 

phrases are, “ the crown of glory ” (1 Pet. this that Demas had not the faith or the 

V, 4) and “the crown of life” (Jas, i. 12; courage to run the risk of sharing St, 

Eev. ii. 10). The righteousness, the glory, PauTs, imminent martyrdom at Eome, but 

and the life of the saints are conceived as left him, while he was free to do so, under 

displayed in crowns, as the kingly dignity pretence of an urgent call to Thessalonica; 

is m the crown of royalty, ^ The righteous just as Mark left Paul and BainabM (ASs.. 

Judge ^ (lepiT'/js). In Acts; x. 42 the Lord xiii IS), But there is no ground to believe 

Jesus is said to be ordained- of God Kptr^s that .he was an apostate tenn the 

teed “the Judge of quick and The coupling together of Bemw- and* 4^4 
dead ; and in Heb. xii. 23 w© read, Kptf^p tarchus in Phikm. H suggests timt. 

“God the Judge of alL^' But may have been- a ThwaloMan, 'm 

nowheft els©! either 'In th^ .Old f esteiuent that Aristirchus-wa# d),;' 


GO 
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IE tliOTigiit to l>e a sBorteaed form of Dermr- 
ihm* If so, we have a slight additional 
iudicatioB of his being a Thessalonlan, as 
compoimds with urelm or arches would 
seem to have been common in Tliessalonica 
(compare Aristarelius and voKirdpxns, Acts 
xvii, 6, 8). Gresceas (Kp’ficncris) ; only men- 
tioned here. It is a Latin name, like HodSjjj, 
Fudens^ in ver, 21. There was a cynic 
philosopher of this name in the second 
ceiitucy, a great enemy of the Christians. 
The tradition (‘Apost. Consttb.,^ vii.^ 46) 
that he preached the gospel in Galatia is 
probably derived h*om this passage. Titus, 
etc. The last mention of Titus, not reckon- 
ing the Epistle to Titus, is that in 2 Cor. 
xii, 18, from which it appears that St. Paul 
Imd sent him to Corinth just before his own 
last visit to ihat city. How the interval 
was iiled up, and where Titus passed the 
time, we know not. He is not once named 
in the Acts of the Apostles, nor in any of 
St. FauTs Epistles written during his first 
imprisonment. But we gather from Titus 
i. 5 that he accompanied St. Paul to Crete, 
presumably after the apostle’s rpturn from 
Spain ; that he was left there for a time to 
organize the Church ; that later he joined the 
apostle at Hicopolis (Titus iii. 12), and, doubt- 
less by St. Paul’s desire, went to Dalmatia, 
as mentioned in this tenth verse. And here 
our knowledge of him ends. Tradition 
pretty consistently makes him Bishop of 
Gortyna, in Crete, where are the ruins of a 
very ancient church dedicated to St. Titus, 
in which service is occasionally performed 
by priests from the neighbourhood (Dean 
Howson, m * Diet of Bible art. “ Titus”). 

Ter. 11 . — Useful for profitable, A.V.; 
ministering for the ministry, A-Y. Luke; 
probably a shortened form of Lueanus* 
Luke was with St Paul in his voyage to 
Borne (Acts siviL 1; xxviii. 11, 16), and 
when he wrote the Epistles to the Oolcssians 
and Philemon (Col. iv. 14; Philem. 4), 
having doubtless composed tbe Acts of the 
Apstles during St Paul’s two years’ im- 
prisonment (Acts xxviii. 30). How he spent 
his time between that date and the mention 
of him here as still with St. Paul, we have 
no knowledge. But it looks as if he may 
have been in close personal attendance upon 
him all the time* If he had been permitted 
to write a supplement to the Acts, perhaps 
the repeated ** we” would have shown this, 
fake Haark Mark had apparently been 
feemiy reconciled to St. Paul .when he 
wrote Ooi iv* 10, and was with Mm when 
he wrote PMei».''24. We, kamw .nothing 
more of him till we leam from this passage 
that he was with or near to Timolhy^ ahd 
likely to accompany Mm to Borne in his- 
test visit to Si Paul* ■ He is mentioned 
;a§alii in. ,1 Pei v* 13* as being with Si 


Peter at Babylon* 'The expression, hike ” 
(avct\a$(ovy, seems to imply that Timothy 
was to pick him up on the "way, as the word 
is used in Acts xx. 13, 14; and, though less 
certainly, in Acts xxiii. 31. Ha is useful to 
me, etc. as ch. ii. 21 (wiiere 

see note). This testimony to Mark’s minis- 
terial usefulness, at a time when his faith- 
f fulness and courage would be put to a severe, 
test, is very satisfactory. For ministering 
(els ^Lanoyiav). It may be doubted whether 
iiaKOpia here means “the ministry” as in 
the A.Y. and 1 Tim. i. 12, or, as in tlie 
E.Y., more generally “ for ministering,” i,e, 
for acting as an assistant to me in my 
apostolic labours. The words, “to me,” 
favour the latter rendering. The sense 
would then be the same as that of the verb 
in Acts xix, 22, where we read that Timothy 
and Erastus “ministered unto him,” i.e. 
to St. Paul, and that of applied to 

Mark in Acts xiii. 6. 

Yer. 12.— But for and, A.Y. ; sent for have 
senti AJV, TycMcns was with St. Paul 
when he wrote the Epistle to the Colossians 
(Col, iv, 7), as was also Timothy (Col. i. 1). 
.The presence of Luke, Timothy, Tyehicus,. 
Mark, with Paul now, as then, is remark- 
able (see ver. 10, note), I sent to Ephesus. 
Theodoret (quoted by Alford, ‘ Pruleg. to 
2 Tim.,* ch, ix. sect. 1) says, “It is plain 
from this that St. Timothy w’as not at this 
time living at Ephesus, but somew’here else.” 
And that certainly is the natural inference 
at first sight. But Bishop Eliicott suggests 
the possibility of Tychicus being the bearer 
of the First Epistle to Timothy, written not 
very long before, and this being merely an 
allusion to that well-known fact. Another 
and more probable idea is that he was the 
bearer of this Epistle, that the object of his 
mission, like that of Artemas (Titus iii. 12), 
was to take Timothy’s place at Ephesus 
during Timothy’s absence at Rome, and 
that he is thus mentioned in the Epistle in 
order to commend him to the reverent 
regard of the Ephesian Ohui’ch (Words- 
worth). It is argued against this that 
vpds &e would have .been the more natural 
expression after the analogy of Col. iv. 7'. 
and Titus iii. 12^ But tMs objection would; 
be removed if we suppose that the Epistle ^ 
was sent by another hand, and that it was 
very tKJSsible that Timothy might have 
started for Bom© bf-fore Tychicus could 
arrive at Bj^heaus. He mighfe have orders 
to visit Corinth or Msicedonia on hia way, , 
(For 'the arguments for and against Timothy 
being at Ephesus at this time, see .Alford’s 
' ^Prdeg.,* as above.) 

Yer* wkm thm emmsi for wh^n 

^tm earnest brim with thm, A.V.-; 
fear hut especiaUy, A.Y* fhe .cloke 
twm properly written 
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with ten thousand f&Howers, and 6o there 
was no trial. Panh like his Lord and Master, 
of whom it is written, “AH his disciples for- 
sook him anri tied,” had no one to stand 
with him in nis hoar of need. 

Ver. 17 * — But for notwithstanding^ A.Y ,4 
htj for A.V. ; through for A.V* j 
memage for ^'eaeking, A,Y. ; proclaimed for 
hnow-rii A.V, Stood by me (fjLol Trapeo-rn); 
as in Acts xsvii. 2S ; Eom. svi. 2 (where see 
also the use of irpocrdns, a helper). Uapl-' 
ar apm means simply to stand by the side of a 
person — to be present. Bnt, like Tapaylvopai, 
it acquires the meaning of standing by for 
the purpose of helping! The contrast be- 
tween the timid faithless friends who failed 
him like a deceitful brook (Job vi. 15), and 
the faithfulness of the Lord who was a very 
present Help in trouble, is very striking. 
Strengthened me (iiveduvd^ci>cr4 m«); see 1 
Tim. i 1 2, note, and Acts vi. 8. The message 
(nijpvypia). Tho A. V. preaching is far better. 
St. Paul means that gospel which he w'as 
commissioned to preach, and which he did 
preach openly in full court when he was on 
his trial (see ver. 15, note). Hight be fully 
proclaimed ('3tMipopop’ii67i) ; see ch. iv. 5, note; 
and comp. Bom. xv. 19. All the Gentiles 
might hear (comp. Phil, 1. 32 — 14). The 
bmve, unselfish spirit of the apostle thinking 
more of the proclamation of tiio gospel than 
of his own life, is truly admirable. I was 
delivered out of the mouth of the lion. 
Burely there can be no doubt that, as Bongel 
says, this is a quotation from Ps. xxii. 20, 21. 
The verb 4p^v(r$7ip, “ I was delivered,” comes 
from the twentieth verse, “ Deliver my soul 
from the sword,” and the phrase, dx arrofiaras 
Xdorros, is found verbatim in ver. 21. The 
apostle means his deliverance from the execu- 
tioner’s sword. In the next verse we find both 
the words piicerai and a-Screiy and the whole 
tone of the psalm breathes the same spirit 
as the saying, “The Lord stood by me.” 
Dean Alfurd’s suggestion that the lion here 
is Satan, as in 1 Pet. v. 8, and the danger 
which the apostle escaped was not death, 
which he did not fear, but betraying the 
gospel under the fear of death, is ingenious, 
but rather far-fetched, though not impos- 
sible. It may possibly have been part of 
•what was in St. Paul’s mind. 

■ Ter. IBi^TUe Lofd for and the Lord^ A.T. 
and T.B.; will for shalli A,T,; save for 

S reserve, A,Y. ; the glory for glory, A.T. 

eliver m© . . , save m© (see preceding 
note). ^ The lanapiage here is also very like 
that of the Lores Prayer ; irch 

rovirovifipov'’ (fovyhp 4cpnp^l^a(n\ieia , ; . ic«l 
I us rohs amm$* (Matt, vi IS). 
jSvexy evil work. Alford goes altogether 
aatray in Ms remarks on this passage. la- 
"tepr^ted by the Lord’s Prayer, and by its 
-nwn- ‘infernal evidence, the meaning clearly 


Is, “ The Lord, who stood by m© at my trial, 
will continne to be my Saviour, He will 
deliver me from every evil design of mine 
enemies, and from all the -ft’iles and assaults 
of the devil, in short, from the whole power 
of evil, and will bring me safe into his own 
kingdom of light and righteousness,” Tlwa 
is a strong contrast, as Bengel pithily ob- 
serves, between “the evil work” and “his 
heavenly kingdom.” A triumphant martyr- 
dom is as true a deliverance as escape from 
death. Compare our Lord’s promise, “ There 
shall not an hair of your head perish” 
(Luke xxi. 18 compared with ver. 16). St. 
Paul’s confidence simply is that the Lord 
would, in his owm good time and way, transfer 
him from this present evil world, and from 
the powers of darkness, into his eternal 
kingdom of light and righteousness. 

Ter. 19 . — House for household, A,Y, Prisca 
and AquUa. Prisca is elsewhere always called 
Briscilla (Acts xviii 2, IS, 26; Eom. xvi. 
3; I Cor. xvi. 19). A similar variation of 
names is seen in Drusa and Drusillaf Llvia 
and Idvella, etc. She is named before her 
husband, as here in Acts xviii. 18 ; Bom. xvi. 
3. The mention of them here is in favour 
of Timothy being at Ephesus at this time, 
as Ephesus is one of the places where they 
■were wont to sojourn (Acts xviii. 19, 26). 
The house (as in A.V. ch. i 16) of Onesi- 
phorus (see ch. i. 16, 18, note). This repeti- 
tion of the “ house of One Jphorus” is almost 
conclusive as to the recent death of Onesi- 
phorus himself. 

Ter, 20.-1 for haw I left, A.T.; 
Mileius tov MiJetum, A.T. Erastus abode at 
Corinth, We learn from Bom. xvi. 3 that 
Erastus was the chamberlain of Corinth, 
which accounts for his abiding there. He 
was one of St. Paul’s companions in his 
missionary journey, and we learn from Acts 
xix, 22 that he was sent by St. Paul 'with 
Timothy into Macedonia just before the great 
riot at Ephesus. The mention of him here 
clearly indicat^ tliat St. Paul had gone 
from Troas, where he left his cloke, to 
Corinth on his way to Borne. Trophimus is 
first mentioned in Acts xx. 4, where we learn 
that he was an Asiatic, and more definitely 
in ActS' xxi. 29, that he was an Ephesian. 
He had travelled with St. Paul’s party from 
Macedonia to Troas, and thence to Miletus 
and Jerusalem, where we lose sight of him, 
till we find him again in this passage journey- 
ing towards Borne with St. Paul and others, 

! . but' stf »pped at Miletus by sickness. Mihtmf 
not MiMtm, is the correct form. 

- . "Ter* 2h-^8ahteth for greeUih, A,T. Do 
thy diligence {(tvMMop ) ; see- ver. 9 and ch, 

- ii. l'5,iiofe. Befcre winter; leat, when winter 
storms come, it be impossible to do so.* Si 
■ Paul’s longing to have Timothy witiiMi&fe 
I apparent thioughoui "Embnltiiii m<nlioned 
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nowhere else. Tiie name is not nneommoa 
as a Oreelt: name, and appears also in the 
patronymic MtihulideSy and the female name 
Muluh» And Pndens, and hinns, and Claudia. 
Of these persons XAnus is probably the same 
as is mentioned by Irenmns and Eusebius as 
the first Bishop of Rome. Irenseus (iii. 111,3) 
says, ** When the apostles, therefore, had 
founded the Church (of Rome) they entrusted 
the office {Xeiravpyiatf) of the episcopate to 
Linus, of whom Paul makes mention in his 
Epistles^ to Timothy.” Eusebius (‘Ece. 

2) says, “ Linus was ordained the 
first Bishop of Rome (Tr^wToy K\ 7 jpovrai 
^Tt(rsco7ri}p) after the martyrdom of Paul and 
Peter” (see, too, § 4 of the same book). 
Some identify him with a certain Llin in 
Helsh hagiography, said to be the son of 
Caractacus. As regards Pudens and Claudia. 
nothing is known aliout them unless the 
very ingenious and interesting theory of 
Archdeacon Williams is true, which is neces- 
sarily TOry uncertain. According to this 
theory. Claudia is the foreign lady, a Briton, 
whose marriage with Pudens is spoken of hr 
Martial in two epigrams, and who also bore 
the cognomen of Mujina, It is supposed that 
siie was the daughter of the British king 
Cogidubnus, the ally of the Romans and 
of the Roman governor, Aulus Plautius, 
whose wife Pomponia is said by Tacitus to 
have been impeached of the crime of em- 
bracing a ** foreign superstition ” which was 
probably Christianity. Cogidubnus appetrs 
by an ancient inscription now at Goodwood 
to hayt taken the name of the Emperor 
Claudius, being ^ called Tiberius Claudius 
Cogidubnus, which would naturally lead 
^ being called Claudia. And 


Claudia may either have learnt Christianity 
from Pomponia. or may have conveyed the 
knowledge of the gospel to her. On the 
other hand, the^ name of Pudem appears on 
the Goodwood inscription as having given, 
wh^ still a heathen, a sit© for a temple 


the authority of King Cogidubnus— curi- 
ously connecting him with the British king. 
It IS probable that Pudens ami Claudia were 
not jet married. Thus it will be seen that, 
while this theory is borne out by many 
coincidences, it cannot by any means be 
adopted as certain (see Dean Alford’s ex- 
mmm in the ‘ Proleg. to 2 Tim. ; ’ and Cony- 
beare and Howson’s ^ Life of St. Paul,* vol. 
ii. p. 501). Ijewin (<Life and Episi of St* 
Pauv vol. ii. p. 392) warmly espouses the 
theory, but hesitates between Caractacus 
and Cogidubnus as the father of Claudia. 
Farrar rejects the whole theory “as an 
elaborate rope of sand ” (‘ Life of St. Fml,* 
vol. ii p. 569). If Linus was the son, and 
C/laudia the daughter, of Caractacus,. they 
would be brother and sister. 

Ter. 21— Die Lord for the lord Jesm 
A.V, and T.R. The lord be with 
thy spirit, etc. The manuscripts vary. The 
salutation as it stands in the R.T. is like 
thejer8icles, “The Lord be with you. A. 
And with thy spirit.” It is a peculiarity of 
rile salutation here that it is double — one to 
Timothy personally, /ierA TO y (tovi 

the other to tlie Church, ?? xdp^s pLeB"* tjxmv. 
1 Cor. svi. 24 exhibits another variety. 
Grace (see 1 Tim. vi. 21, note). The R.T. 
omits the “ amen ” at the end, as in I Tim. 

1 * closes our last authentic ac- 

count of this great apostk; these are, per- 
haps, the last 'words of him who wrought a 

t reater change in the condition of mankind 
y his speech than any man that ever lived* 
All honour he to his blessed memory t 
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speaking as in tke^ immediate presence of the great Judge of the quick and the dead, 
with the expectation of the great epiphany in full view, with ah the glories of the 
mediatorial kingdom spread out before his mind’s eye, he urges him to the wmrk — the 
ministerial work; the evangelistic work; the work in which Paul ^had^ spent his 
strength, and ungrudgingly used his splendid faculties; the w’ork which is describ-d 
in three words, Ih’oach the Word.” For these words do really comprehend all tlie 
details which are added. Go as God’s herald, and deliver to the people God’s rnessa^e 
' — his message of abounding grace, his Word of pardon and forgiveness, his Word of 
love and reconciliation. Preach the Word which tells of Jesns Christ, of death to s?u 
by his death upon the cross, of life to God by his resurrection from the dead. Preach 
tfie "Word of holy obedience, of charity, and purity, and patience, and gentleness, and 
peace; the Word of like-mindedness with Christ, of conformity to the will of Gcd; the 
Word of truth and righteousness ; the unerring Word, wdiich is like God, and cannot lie. 
Preach the Word as one who knows its worth and its pow'er; as one who knows that 
the issues of life and death are bound up with it; as one who will brook no delay in 

f reaching it. Preach it with special application to the varying nee.’s of tliose who 
ear it. Reprove sin by its searching light. Behuke offenders by its sharp two-edgctl 
blade. Exhort the w’-eak and sluggish by its comforting and animating truths. 
Exemplify its excellence by the spirit in which you teach it. And be prepared for 
hardships and opposition and contradiction in your work. You may have to stand 
alone. You may see popular preachers all .around you, leading astray silly souls by 
hundreds and thousands; tickling their ears with foolish fancies ; misdstering to their 
idle lusts; ieaditig them away from the truth. But do thou ‘^preach the Word.” 
Flinch not, shrink not, wince not. Do the work of an evangelist, faithfully, stead- 
fastly, boldly. Fill my place ; take up my work ; witness for Christ as 1 have witnessed ; 
suffer for Christ as I have sufered; and then join me in the kingdom of glory. Such 
is, the tenor of the last apostolic charge* The Lord grant to his Church an unfailing 
succession of men to carry out its directions, and to fulfil it in its spirit and in its 
•letter! 

Yers. 9 — 22 . — ^^Orpak hissed her mother4n4aw ; hut ThiiJi clave unto her.^* In this 
little social incident of some three thousand years ago, which may have passed at the 
time with little observation, we have a pithy and pregnant example set before us, 
with the usual searching wisdom of Holy Scripture, of the difference between friend*' 
ship and friendship, religion and religion, according as they lie deep in the roots of the 
"heart or merely lie on the surface. The contrast between Denias and Luke affords 
another example of this important difference. We may believe that Detnas had faith in 
Christ, and also that he had a measure of friendship for St. Paul. We need not sup- 
pose that, when he was a feilo%v-worker ” with St. Paul in the good work of evangelizing 
the world, when he was his companion with Luke and others during his first impri- 
sonment at Borne, and travelled with him again Eomew^ards, he was playing the 
hypocrite, and that he was either false in his profession of faith to the Lord Jesus or of 
attachment to his apostle. But neither his faith nor friendship had been put to a 
severe tost. The force of St. Paul’s character had hitherto borne him along like an 
impetuous torrent. He had confidence in his star; he felt sure, perhaps, that the cause 
which Paul espoused would triumph ; and no difficulties had arisen.sufficient to make him 
waver In his purpose; But suddenly all was changed. This second imprisonment, with 
its ominous trial, with the defection of the Asiatic Christians, and the desertion of 
friends, had altered the whole aspect of affairs., Instead of the triumphs of the faith 
and the supremacy of the great apostle, he saw the probability of a cruel death for Bt. 
Paul and his nearest companions. The trial was too great fur his weak faith and his 
superficial friendship., Without denying Christ, and without withdrawing frbm his 
‘ outward attachment to S|? Paul, we can fancy him, perhaps, with protestations of 
%nd!mmished love, and regrets at the necessity which called him away, hurrying off to 
Thessalonica, his native place. Bitt Paul felt it to he, what it was, a desertion, 
O^ah kisM her mbiher-in4aw j but Buth clave unto' her” " In the Words* Only 
^ Luke is with me/* we See the different stamp both of his faith and of hia fflen^hip. 
^ Luke the physician was ‘as loving as he was loved* ; ' With adfnit’able fids^ty ;’and 
".'imhalen constancy* he had follows his great master ffom Philipp! lo Tir<i% aS'l Itbm 
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HOMILIES BY VABIOUS AUTHORS. 

Yers. 1, 2.-— J solemn charge to Timothy to make full proof of Mb mimstry, Tlie 
prospect of his approaching death led the apostle to address his young disciple with deep 
and earnest feeling. 

• 1. The solemn adjuration. I charge thee in the sight, of God,, and of Christ Jesus, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead, and by his appearing and his kingdom.*’ The 
object of the apostle is to impart to Timothy a solemn sense of responsihility in the 
discharge of his ministry. 1. All preat^etB must one day give an account of their 
stea'ardsMp, Such a thought ougift to stimulate them to greater faithfulness, k 
Their responsihility is to God and Jesus Christ, vfho are Witnesses of their work, as they 
have made them good ministers of the New Testament* 3. Jesus Christ is the Judge of 
the two classes of living and dead saints, who in the last day shall appear before his 
judgment-seat. All judgment is committed to him, and he will exercise it righteously. 
4. The judgment ivill take place at “^^s appearing and his kingdom; ” that is, at his 
second coming. 5. The reward of fidelity is also held out to faithful servants in eon^ 
flection with the glory of his hingdomT 

IL The duties. of the faithful minister, “Preach the Word; be instant in 
season, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering and teaching,” 
1. His first and pre-eminent duty is to preach the gospel, because it is the pcwer of G(^ 
to salvation. There is no injunction-to administer the sacraments, though that would 
ha included in his duties. There is nothing, therefore, to justify the higher place which 
Tractarians assign to the sacraments beside the Word. It is a significant fact that the 
success of the apostles, as recorded in the Acts, is never once attributed to the sacra- 
ments, but always to the HV ord, 2, The minist&r must have an earnest uTg&ncy in every 
part of his work He must create opportunities where he cannot find them : he must 


Mm Me^and mlds the gratification of sinful passimu to he imomiMmt with .lU lioD# 
saivaum, 2, Evil men mnfiot endure it, liecause it Is so opposed' to 'the 

•*J‘erefore treat It.witb n^leet, if not With.' 


ft 
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upostk foresees the ^romih of miU in the Churchy and tlierefore seeks to prepare mmislem 
to war against it, 

IL Thb oteot Of Tjsrs mobai* niaatjsT' at the oospiIi* '**Bnts Laving itoMiig ears, 
will Leap to tbemselYes teacLers after their own lusts.” h They wiU not discard the 
mmistry absolutely. They will only exchange one class of ministers for another. But 
they will vastly multi x^ly the number of their religious guides. 2. The itch for novelty 
led to the mutUpUcatim of teachers. They were fickle, unsettled, and uneasy, TIjey 
wanted to hear new things or smooth things, such as would refieot the caprices of a 
corrupt nature. 3* The reason for the whole ralUe of teachers that they gathered to 
themselves is to be found in their wish to have their fancies gratified— “ after their own 
lusts,” They wanted indulgent guides, who would flatter the pride of human nature, 
and not lay too great a stress upon the importance of a holy life. The sound doctrine 
was necessarily allied to a pure morality. 

III. The EETEIBUTION THAT AW^^ITS ON SUCH A PERVERSION OF JUDGMENT. And 
will turn away their ears from the truth, and turn aside unto fables.” 1. It is a solemn 
fact in Divine providence, that when men do not like to return to the knowledge of the 
truth, Hod gives them up to a reprobate mind, so that they lose all relish for sound 
doctrine. 2. It is an equally solemn fact that, if the truth is repudiated, the heart will 
not therefore cease to exercise itself about religicm concerns. The heart cannot long 
remain empty. Fables rush in to occupy the place which denies a footing to truth, 
just as Infidelity has a vacuum-creating power, which superstition immediately rushes 
in to fill up. What a waste of soul I— -profitless fables taken in exchange for soul-saving 
truth!— T,0L 

Ter, 5 . — The duty of Timothy in trying Urm. L “But be thou sobeb in all 
things” 1, The presence of false teachers necessitated a wakeful attitude, a constant 
presence of mind, a quick discernment of opportunities for advancing the truth. 2. 
There ought to he a consistently sober and watchful care extending through the whole life 
of the minister, who has to “ give account of souls.” 

ir, “ Suffer hardship.” 1. If the minister fears the anger of men, he will not be 
faithful to God, 2. There is a reward for brave suffering. (1 Tim. ii. 3—12.) S. The 
example of the aposfJeh life ivas ever before Timothy as a powerful incentive to endurance. 
(1 Tim. id, 10—12.) 

Ill, “ Do THE WORK OF AN EVANGELIST.” 1. There was a separate class of officers 
called evangelists in the apostolic Church (Eph, iv, 11), whose special business was to 
break new ground in the open fields of heathenism or the narrower confines of Judaism. 
They preached the gospel, while pastors shepherded the flocks. But we are not to sup- 
pose that jjastors did not also “do the work of an evangelist,” They had saints and 
sinners under their care in all j^laces. 2. As Timothy had been lately occupied in organ'- 
Mng the Church-life of Ephesus, the admonition was not needless that he should hence- 
forth devote himself to the direct work of evangelization, as the best antidote to heresy 
and impiety, 

lY* “ Make full proof of thv ministry.” This was to be done : 1. By constant 
Mboyrs. 2. By Umwerving faithfulness to God and rmn. 3. By efforts to save sinners 
dM edify mints, which were seen to be mccessfid. Such a man fulfils Ms ministry, for 
ikiMke not 'M b own things, bfit the things of tJhrist.— 0, 

marn^s of the apOsttis dkdth, and M$ prospects in conmSon with 
it He urges Timothy to increased zeM on account of his own approaching departure. 

I. 'The Uts'DiATH. ' “ For X atn •already hieing offered, and the time of 

tny departure is at hand.” 1. Mark the calrhnms With which the apostle contemplates a 

■ vidmt imdh There Is no tremor, or hurry, or impatience in his last days. The 

■ lafighaige Is ^Ifightafly composed. 'He tneW that' 'Nero Would soon put an end to h|3 
life,’ fOrthat Mohster' of ciueltyaad 'Orlrne was ’even then' striking out'Wlldly against 
‘tel Ohristiafis, 'Hethihg, Uht-an atestired*' hope aM ‘a living faith could tnalofain the 

Wlhg cfrOhMetaficeS. not tooprmeupied with hk 

the for mhkh he # nmahoU to mrpmider Ms hyk 
thin ever In to Timothy. 

a tjgnftmrniifB. “1 have fodght'''lhe good*^!i% 
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I have finished the course, I have kept the faith.” 1. 27ee good fight eiKhd. (1) 
Every Christian is a soldier. (2) He has to fight against the threefold enmity of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. (3) He overcomes through faith as his sole weapon 
(1 John V. 4, 5)» (4) There is a limit to the duration of the fight. Death ends it. 
2. The race ended. (1) It is a long race;, (2) a wearying race; (3) yet a glorious 
race, because it has a happy ending. 3. The faith preserved. (1) It is a precious 
deposit placed in our hands (ch. i. 14). (2) Errorists^ of all sorts are continually 

striving to wrest it out of our hands by their specious sophistries. (3) Believers keep 
it safest who treasure it in their hearts as well as their minds. 

HI. The blessed peobfects ih stobe foe him. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give to me 
at that day; and not only to me, but also to all them that have loved his appearing,” 

1. T?ie reward. “ The crown of righteousness.” (1) It was the symbol of excellence 
and glory. (2) It was a recognition of the righteousness of the wearer. It was not 
a crown of ambition. It w-as not won by inflicting miseries on the human race. 

2. The certainty and manner of its hestowdt. (V) It is laid up in reserve securely 

for its wearers. (2) It is conferred (a) as matter of grace, fur the Judge awards” 
it of grace ; and (h) as matter of righteousness, for, as righteous Judge, he will not allow, 
the works of believers to go unrewarded (Bev, xiv. io). 3, The character , of those 
receiving the reward. “Them that have loved his appearing.” (1) Believers do not 
dread Christy's appearance in jiidijment. They hole forward with liope^ satisfaction, 

and joy, to the day of final account. (3) All who love him tiow will love him at Ms 
appearing, when they shall see him in Ms glory. (4) The day of reward ; the day of 
judgment. — T. C. 

Yers. 9 — 12.— 27ie apostids hneUness and need of assistance and comfort. The 
longing for sympathy and help in his hour of trial was natural. “Do thy diligence 
to come shortly unto me.” There w-ere several reasons for bis desire to see Timothy, 
apart from the natural anxiety to see the most attached of his finthful disciples, 

L The apostle had beex deserted by Demas. “Demas hath forsaken me,” 
1. This hrougU great distress to the apostle : (1) Became Demas had been a fellow- 
labourer and friend (Col. iv. 14). (2) Because he forsook him at a critical time in his 
personal history, when he was already disheartened by the Asiatic deserters and in 
the near prospect of death. (3) Because there was a special need for such as Demas 
to stand by the gospel in the city which was the heart of paganism, and to show 
courage and constancy in persecution. 2. The cause of the desertion was more dis- 
tressing. “ Having loved this present world.” It may have been love of life or love 
of ease, or the desire to get hack to old associations at Thessaionica (probably his native 
place), or the desire for pleasure or wealth. But it was a fiital pas.-ion. The love of 
this world is inconsistent with the true life, for all that is in the world is evil — “ the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life.” It is all, in the present order 
of things, opposed to God and destructive to man. Kothing but Christ can. deliver 
us from the power of this present evil world (Gal. i. 4). 

IL The apostle was now* almost alone. Other fellow-labourers hnd gone ou 
their errands of usefulness to various quarters — no doubt with his beards consent; 
Grescens to Galatia ; Titus to Dalmatia, on the Adriatic ; Tychicus, an old friend, and 
once before sent to Ephesus, goes back there by the apostle’s directioiss. Luke alone 
of all the ministers of Christ keeps the aged apostle company ; for though such brethren 
as Eahulus, Pudens, Linus, and Claudia now dutifully attend upon him, yet the 
apostle is anxious to see Timothy, and begs that Mark may accompany him, for 
'‘he is useful to me for ministering” both in evangelistic and in personal service. 


Yer* IB.'—The aposileh directions concerning his clohe. It has been considered 
beneath the dignity of inspiration that there should be such a trivial record. But the 
criticism is singularly superficial. 

L The apostle's dibbctions. *^Tbe cloke' that I left at Tro^s with Carpus^ 
whQ#lhou comest, and the books, espeomlly 'Xhe.parchmeuts” • .1* , Tl^ereJB.np miimee 
that ike cldke was an md^iasHcal j &r there' is no evidence of vestments being 
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wxn'M at all in tbc primitive Cliurch. It was a thick cloke or mantle which the apostle 
iiw^led in view of the approaching winter. His death m ghi he near at hand, bur, 
as its day was itncerraia, it was natural he shuukl provide against the winter cold, 
ih It 'iivs a -prer.ioiiB consignment that was left vnth Carpus, the Christian disciple, 
ai Troas. If. included, besides Ids cloke, books and parchments. (1) Even an apostle 
<;a>ni<l not do tvithout books for his ministry. (2) The parchnients \\’e:e more valuable 
Tlnnu die books, containing, as they did probably, some of Ms own writings, if not the 
Holy Bciiptaivs. 

iL The siG^riFiCANCE of the apostle’s dieections. 1. The request ^ concernirtg 
his clo'ke imjM'd that he teas a poor man, as well m ex-posed to hardship and cold. 
2. It suggests that he was pavtkdJy deserted by the Eoman Christians, Why could 
they not give him or lend him a cloke? What had become of the Roman Christians 
who met him, so many years before, fifty miles from the citv, and gave him such a 
Imarty weduume? 3. It proves his personed md6pende?ice. He will not ask a cloke 
from any one. — T. C. 

Yers, 14, lo. — The warning against Alexander the coppersmith, I, The character 
OF THIS MAN. “ Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil . . . tor he greatiy 
wdrhstood our words.” This implies that he had been at Rome, and was still an enemy 
to the gospel (1 Tim. i. 20), as in the day when the apostle delivered him and 
Hymenfcus over to Satan at Ephesus. Probably trade-interests may have inspired 
the fierceness of his hatred to the apostle, for he may have been an idol-maker. He 
was insulting and spiteful and obstinate in his gainsaying. 

I!, The retribution that would overtake him. The Lord will render to him 
according to his works.” 1. This is to state a fact in Divine providmee, quite irre- 
spective of the apostle’s wishes or feelings. 2. Transgressors against the cause of God 
have to reckon m the last resort, not iviih hinibk apostles, hut with God himself, 

ill. Warning against his wtavs. *‘0f whom be thou ware also.” He was a 
heretic and a blasphemer, and as such had been delivered to Satan, nod was still 
perversely opposed to the truth. Timothy was w-arned to be watchful against his 
devices. It v?as no personal injury, but resistance to the gospel, that dictated this 
counsel. — T. C. ^ 

Yers. 16 — 18. — The apostlek trial before Nero, with its memorable incidents, 1. His 
DESERTION BY MAN. At niv first defence no one took rny pjart, but all forsook 
me ; may it not be laid to their account.” 1. The apostle had to make his defence 
before the emperor. There is no record of the nature of the charge. It was probably 
a charge of sedition or disobedience to the pagan authorities, which, on account of 
the close complication of civil and religious duties in the state, could not be explained 
to the satisfaction of a ruler jealous of civil obedience. 2. The saints at Dome deserted 
the apostle through fear. They failed te support him either by their presence, their 
s^rmpathy, or tlieir witness in his favour. Their weakness and timidity must have 
been a sore trial to the apostle. Yet he could remember that his Divine Master lind 
been similarly deserted in his last hours. 3. The apostlds prayer for these timo?xms 
saints, May it not be laid to the ir account ” This implies t (1) That they had been 
guilty of a grave trespass in forsaking the apostle. (2) That a single sin, unpardoned, 
would be destructive to the saints. (3) That the apostle had a deep Interest in their 
welfare, (a) He would be concerned for the- great weakness of their .faith, with its 
accompanying depression and discomfort ; (b) for the* effects of their w’^eakness on the 
high repute of the gospel ; (c) and he would seek their restoration in the very spirit 
<vf 1:118 Divine Master, 

IL If man forsook him, he was not forsaken by God. ** But the Lord stood 
by me, and strengthened me ; that through nae the message might be fully proclaimed, 
and that all the Gentiles might hear.” Like., Ms Divine Master, he might say, ** Yet 
I am not alone, because the Father is with ,me” 1. The Divine support accorded to 
him. The secret but gracious presence of the Lord delivered him .from all unworthy 
fears 'Of man. Ha would feel, God be for' us, who can be against us?” 
strengthened 'inwardly unto all long-siifferlng- with joyfulness ;■ m that hecoultfffiak© 
ll&'dwuca wlth^ all clearness and courage 'With ail presence of joaind^-'aid with all 
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freedom of tliouglit and expression. 2, The end of this Divine Support, was that the 
(jospel might he still more fully known at Borne and ehemhere hy all Gentiles, 

IIL The epeect op his defekce. “And I was delivered out of the nioutli of the 
He had, for a time, escaped condemnation. Hero was the cruel lion out of 
whose power the Lord had delivered him, 

lY, The apostle’s axticipatioh op a still higher deliteeakce. “And the 
Lo^d wdli deliver me from every evil work, and will save me unto his heavenly 
kingdom.” 1. This is no declaraimi that the apostle shall escape deaths for he had 
already spoken of himself as “ already being offered^ (Yer. 6.) 2. It is a dedaratiou, 
that he shall he carried beyond the sjAere of mil in every forjn, and translaied securely 
into the heavenly kingdom. All the evil induences at work around him would not 
affect him. There is not a note of fear in his last days. 

Y. Ascription op glory to his Divine Deliverer. “To whom bo the glory for 
ever and ever,” 1. The glory is here ascribed to the Son of God, an expi^ess evidence of 
Ms Divinity, 2. There is no time more appropriate for such an ascription of glory as 
after deliverance from death and evil, — 0. 

Yers. .p — 22. — Salutations and personal mikes, L Salutations. “ Salute Prisca 
and Aquila, and the house of Onesiplionis.” I, TM apostle reraemhers hts absent friends 
in his solitude^ but especially those who gave him such heatty co-operation at Corinth 
or Ephesus. 2. He likeiolse transmits to Timothy the OJmstkm sahitaiiom of Eubulus, 
Pudens, Linus, and Claudia, Komaa saints, of eminence and grace in the Church, 
yet who failed to stand by him on his memorable trial, 

II. Hotices. “ Erastus abode at Corinth.” Probably the chamberlain of that city 
(Rom. xvi. 22), who once showed much kindness to the apostle, and afterwards accom- 
panied Timothy on a journey into Macedonia (Acts xix. 22). “ Trophimus I left at 
Miletus sick.” This was a Grentile Christian of Ephesus, whose presence with the 
apostle at Jerusalem caused such an uproar (Acts xxi, 29). Miletus was a seaport 
of Caria, thirty miles from Ephesus. Trophimus would have been with the apostle 
at Rome, probably, but for his sickness. The apostle left him at Miletus, probably, 
shortly before his present imprisonment. 

III, ^Final WORDS FOR Timothy. “ Do thy diligence to come before winter.” Wo 
see here the tender anxiety of tlie apostle to see his young friend before death. If he 
did not come at once, the severities of the winter might prevent his journey altogether, 
“The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. Grace be with you.” We have here a 
double benediction — one addressed sindy to Timothy, the other to Timothy and the 
Ephesian Church. The presence of Christ would be his comfort and stay in every 
difficulty, and strengthen him for every duty. — T. C. 

Yer. 2, — The apostolic injunction, “ Preach the YlTord ” Timothy had not to create 
a gospel, but to preach one ; and the “ Word” is broad and vast enough for any preacher. 
The cross has for its circumference all truth, and is to be carried into all splieres of life. 

I. Preach it with instancy. It is not a mere philosophy to interest students as 
an esoteric study ; nor is it a mere elaborate theological thesis to be proven true. It 
■% has to do with “ the present salvation ” and the future well-being of man. Instancy : 
for: 1. The season may be only now. To-morrow preacher or hearer, or both, may be 
gone, 2. The truth can never be out of season. We need it always — all places, in 
ail our duties, ternprations, and trials. 

IL Preach it wuth authority. That is, with the authority of truth, not your 
own exwaihedrd authority, “lileckly;” but not as though your congrciations 
were patrons to be pleased", or Sai 1, drinis to try your opinions. Mofhstly; but with 
authority; not, as I said, your own aviLhority, but the autlionty of truth, which has its 
own -witness within. So you will reprove men fearlessly, never hiding them from 
themselves by cunning w^ords of flattery. And you will “ rebuke ” — for evil soon spreads 
if it be not exposed and condemned at once — just as Nathan boldly faced David, and 
said, “ Thou art the man,” ■ . . ' ; . ' ! ‘ 

IIL Preach it with exhortation. - The teacher is not to b© merely a sopruful 
satiryfbf immorality-— a sort of Juvenals K6r ie he to be a HghMng-oonduoIX)! ol 
Divine wrath; he is to seek' to 'save men/; Se. has not dohe his Work when he' has 
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revealed tlie Law of God against evil. He is to remember that the Christ he preaches 
is the Son of man who is come, "not to condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved” 1, Long-suffering is to he the spirit of Ms method. ^Eememberlng 
that humanity is frail and fallen, the preacher must be sympathetic, as himself^ needing 
mercy. 2. Doctrine is to he Ms remedy. The great revelation of a Divine Saviour and 
the promised Spirit, the Comforter. — \V. M. S. 

Ver. 6. — Lifeh evening hour, " For I am now ready to be oifered, and the tifne 
of rny departure is at hand.” Sfc. Paul felt sure that the enemies of the gospel would 
successful in their designs upon his life. Sooner or later he knew that the lions 
or the iiames, the executioners axe or the cruel cross, would complete his earthly 
course. But as he had made an " offering ” of his life to Christ, so he was ready in 
death to be offered up for the Masters sake, 

I. The apostolic readiness. Although a prisoner, he had been permitted to be 
a preacher in the neighbouring camp of Ctesar^s palace during his Jirst imprisonment at 
Home. But not so 7iow. Amid the ?ra3tonan Guard alone could he testify now'; and 
as the soldier to whom he was chained by the wrist wmuld often be changed, he had 
the opportunity of speaking to each one in turn the good word of the kingdom of God. 
His imprisonments had been preceded by missionary journeys, in w-hich he had planted 
Churches of Christ everywhere — Churches which had become centres of evangelization 
and edification. He was "ready;” for his character had been moulded by "great 
tribulation so that his soul w^as purified by the grace of God working there the self- 
conquests of his nature. The righteous indignation of a strong nature — which we know 
fail well once in his apostulate w'ould have been aroused at his adversaries — ^had been 
softened into a calm submission to the Divine will, and he was conscious that God 
would take care of his own Church in the perilous times which had come. Moreover, 
Timothy was there to take up the great work and to preach the Word, Paul was ready 
for the “rest;” and the “rest”' was ready for him, 

IL The apostle’s time, “ The time of my departure.” All our times are in God’s 
Jiand : “ the time to be born and the time to die,” This was with. Paul no fatalistic 
creed; he did not forget that there was a divinely wise will ordering all. 1, Death ime 
a departure. It was not the habit of St. Paul to dwell on death in itself, but rather on 
its glorious issues to the Christian. The faith was strong in him. The motto-^-Jfors 
jamia vitce — “ Death is the gate of life,” was the spirit of bis creed* 2. Dut death 
ims not the departure of the Christ, He was here. By his Spirit he was still working 
in the hearts of all who believed. The Christ in Mm was the Christ in Timothy too"; 
and St Paul well knew that the triumphant chariot of the Eedeemer stops at no man’s 
grave.— W, M. S. 

Yer. 7. — The battle finished, “ I have fought a good fight.” Ffothing in nature 
is more beautiful than the all-glorions sunset ; even the storm-clouds make it a more 
magnificent scene. So it was w'ith St. Paul Amid the threatening clouds of perse- 
cution the Saviours glory shone all around and about him, and lighted up the dark 
firmament of the martyr-experiences. 

I. The fast fight. He wns a man of war in the best sense, and had fought a good 
fight. He bad conflicts in himself—^* fightings without, and fears within ” He bad 
opposition from the Jews of the ancient Church, and from the Judaistic Christians, who 
were trying to pervert the gospel! Borne, that dreaded sedition, looked upon him as 
a stirrer-up of strife, and though St. Paul was not an enemy of Cajsar, this gave Gasar’s 
enemies an opportunity for casting opprobrium on Mm. He had, too, as we all have, 
Invisihh enemies, so that he did not war only “against flesh and blood.” The past figlu 
^vas a lifelong one with him, for he had at first to w’ithstand even his Christian 
coadjutors in his determination to proclaim and to preserve the universality and 
spirituality of the gospel kingdom ; he boldly and triumphantly withstood even Peter to 
the face, and so gave to the Church of all ages, the Magna Charta of its Divine freedom. 

II, The finished coubse. He could look , back upon the racecourse now, and he 
varies his imagery, Now he introduces the, idea of the Grecian games. We can see 
the' eager athlete girding his loins for the race— a race which taxed all his eneT^^, In 

€pld, amidst' enemies and friends, St. Paul “pressed toward the mark.” ^here 
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is BO tone of finalityj liowever, about his language in the strictest sense. The end 
was only a post which he had to pass, not a grave in which he had to sleep* For to liira 
to live was Christ, and to die was gain. — M. S. 

Yer. 8. — The great reivard. ‘^Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness.” This is the key-note. Many successful Eonian generals and some 
of' the philosophers of the old world committed suicide in weariness and disgust of life. 
To live was ennui, and worse ; for all was “ vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

I. The futurb is provided for. “ Henceforth [or, ‘ as to the rest there is laid up 
for me,” Christ will not let any one of his faithful servants go uncrowned ; all receive 
the prize — ^only their crown will be the perfecting of character, as the flower blossoms in 
its summer beauty. Heaven is the everlasting summer of the saints ; and there ** the 
crown of righteousness,” which never was fully attained upon earth, will be given to all 
those who endure unto the end. Sometimes it is called “ the crown of glory/’ sometimes 
“ the crown of righteousness,” and sometimes “ the crown of life ; ” for the crowns of 
God are not the tinsel of earth’s corruptible gold, but crowns of conscience, mind, and 
character — in one word, crowns of life, 

II. The righteous Judge will be there. He before whom all hearts are open, 
he whose judgment is according to knowledge, and who understands all the unknown 
and unnoticed conflicts of every earnest soul. He is the righteous Judge. Human 
judgment at its best cannot be perfectly righteous— it may approach to it, but “ What 
man know’-eth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him?” None, 
indeed, but himself and God. 

III. The universal Church will share in the coronation, " And not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love his a^jpearing,^* Some men dread that appearing. 
They never have liked thoughts of God, and how shall they like the presence of God? 
Those who have lived in pleasure, and said to God, “Depart from us!” may well tremble at 
his appearing. But the true Christian, who has walked by faith, loves Christ’s appearing. 
1. We long to see equity or righteous judgment triumphant in the universe. So much 
judgment seems to miscarry now^ 2. We long to see the Saviour, whom, not having 
seen, we love; for at his appearing “we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he 

St. Paul was no rhapsodist, but he desired to depart and he with Christ, which was 
far better. — W. M. S. 

Yer. 21 . — Timoihfs 2)Tese7ice desired, “Do thy diligence to come before winter.” 
Travelling would be difficult then, if not impossible, and perhaps the white snow w'ould 
be the shroud of the apostle. Anyway, he has been delivered once for a brief space out 
of the mouth of that lion — Kero. But it is not easy to believe that this ferocious 
lion, satiated for the time with blood, should seek to devour him no more. But a 
Boman prison in winter is a very desolate place, and he who has been hurried from 
place to j)iace by his keepers has left even his warm cioke behind him, and hopes to 
cover himself with that black goat's-hair skin when winter comes. Bring the cioke, 
Timothy, and the papyrus books — old veBum manuscripts, perhaps the roll of Isaiah 
and the prophets ; let not Timothy forget them, for there are songs of prisoners in 
those inspired prophetic rolls. And let Tim^Jthy remember that St. Paul wants to see 
Ms face again* 

I. Hebe is absence of murmuring. We may and ought to learn what the gospel 
can acMeve. Here is Paul prevented from preaching, with arrest laid on all hIs' 
missionary work. In a dreary Boman dungeon he is “ persecuted, but not forsaken ; ” 
“ struck down, but not destroyed.” Yet mark this — ^he never suffered one murmuring 
word to |mss his lips. 

II. Hebe is pebsenob of greeting. He would cheer Timothy, and sends him 
various greetings, from the Boman saints, as w© may see by their names— Eubulus, 
Pudens, Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren — send greeting. What sublime self- 
abnegation there was in St. Paul I Forgetful always of himself ! How like th^ Slaster I 
In the hour of expected dissolution he is thinking only of others.— W. M. B* 

, jrgrs. charge to Timoihg,.^ I*. Chabgbd to be Tm 
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wfth God, I charge tliee in the sight of God, and of Jesus Christ.’’ Unseen Ir/ 
Timotlxj, they were really present as Witnesses of the charge now tu be hiid oij l-in). 
The first "Witness, who is the First Person of the Godhead, is simply designated God, 
It is the highest, most comprehensive, of names* With God is associated the historical 
Jesus with the Divine commission. While the apostle is very careful to place himself 
and other ministers at a distance from Christ (1 Cor, hi), he does not hesitate to bring 
him into the clovsest association with God. The spirits of the de];*arted cmmot com- 
municate with us; but Jesus, who died thirty-eight years belbre the waiting of this 
Epistle, is thought of as present with Paul in bis dungeon, witnessing to the charge in 
all its partlcniars that is to be sent on to Timothy. (2) ChrUt at the time of greatest 
mhrmiiy for Timothy, Who shall judge the quick and the dead.” I’iniothy is not 
mentioned; but, as the quick and the dead are all-inclusive, he was to regard himself 
as included. The time w*as to come when Christ was to return to earth. Before his 
judgment-seat were to be gathered the quick (suddenly changed) and the dead (raised 
from their graves). Timothy (changed or awakened) would have to take his place 
along with others, to give an account to the Judge especially of his official work. 
(^5) '^Qhrist at the time of greatest joy to his people, And by his appearing and his 
kingdom.” Christ is now concealed from human view, and men may dispute his being 
the Son of God, may disunite the fact that he died. At his appearimr, bis relation to 
the Father and to human salvation will be made clear beyond ail possibility of doubt. 
Christ is now reigning, but there is not a full acknowledgment of his power. Many 
never think of his reigning at all. The time is to come when his kingdom is to be 
estabiished as it is not established now— established in the full acknowledgment of 
his power — established to know neither modification nor end. On his return to heaven 
he is to come into a certain subordination to the Father, and yet is the order of things 
that is to last through eternity called his kingdom. To his people the time of his 
appearing, and from which his kingdom dates, will be full of joy as the time when 
their Master shall be publicly honoured, and when their own sharing with him sliall 
stand out in its full meaning, ‘'iirnothy must not, by unfaithfulness, fake from the joy 
of the future disclosure of Christ to him. 2. Pariiczdars of the charge. These are 
given hi rapid succession, without connecting words, by which there is gain in force. 
(1) Duty of preaching, ^‘Preach the Word.” The Wt>rd, of God, ivas what h^ "was 
10 preach ; but the stress is more on the preaching. That was his work ; let him preach, 
preaeli ; let him utter Divine truth ; let him utter it loudly as a herald, so that men 
may hear. (2) Season for preaching, “ Be instant in scrason, out of season.” He was 
to be ready for every opportunity of preaching. He w‘as to have iris stated season for 
preaching, so that men might know when they could hear the Word; but he w^as also 
to preach beyond the stated season. His season w'as to be every season, i,e, within 
natural and moral limits. He was to preach, strength permitting, whenever an oppor- 
tunity of doing good thereby was presented to him. (3) Parts of preaching, Heprove, 

r<ibuke, exhort, with all long-sufi'ering and teaching.” He was to reprove, is, to ex]x)se 
the real nature of sin. He was to rebuke, t.e, to impute blame for sin. He was to 
exhort, t.e. to use persuasion against continuing in sin, and toward leading a better life. 
He was to execute the three ofiices of a reprover, rebuker, exhorter, with all long- 
sufiefang— not vehemently, but, as with all proper restraint on himselfr fo with all 
] proper consideration for others ; and with all teaching — not uninteliigently, but with 
re|)eated instruction, and not out of his owm thoughts, but out of the \Von\, 
IL^AEGUMOTr DRAWK FROM A PISTURBEB FUTtlRB. 1. The mtohralleness of sotmd 
doctrine, ** For the time will come when they will not endure the sound doctrine.” 
The sound or healthful teaching, according to I Tim. iii. 16, is that which, founded on 
the facts of redemption, leads to godliness. Men find it intolerable, because it binds 
them down to thoughts and courses which are contrary to “ their own lusts.” 2, The 
teacliers that spring up for those who Jihd somd doctrine intolerahle, ** But, having 
iichlng ears,_wili heap t6"'thewi^elves'teac!iere‘ after. their own lusts” Their relief is 
not to get rid of all teachers (which would be too. drastic), but to get teachers after 
their own lusts* These teachers are the birth and reflection of their own depraved 
s'mtiments, Those who strive to have their desires regulated by the Word of (M are 
iatjsfied. .with .t^e-gos^Iteadhers: 'those, who hafe" their decree' niifegttlated (ie* 

'sikte bf 'Ito) ’Mly shtlsied* Having itching they heap* to themseives 
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U>achei-s.» They bays a constant uneasy feeling uincb seeks to le s.atifier] with fc-v 
UKliseruninate. S. TU obarohnrmut ofthsewho have^iZu, 
‘ , f "ill tutu, away their ears trom the truth, .and turn aside unto 

hdiles.-’ Tho.r duty is to turn their ears to. the truth, but, as they havritchin^ Lrs 
■ H to listen to febles—not triitli, but inventions. When uieri do mt find 

1 fancies! the most cMdi'b 

ball to anticipations of these myths of the future with which Timothy 

HI. Chabge resumed. 1. Sobriety, «But be thou sober in all Thn.. 

if ■ ^ with myths had not clearness and caution of mind, hut were'^intoxicatrH 

with their own wisdom. Timothy was to avoid their fault. There is a 
IS prmane to the truth. It docs not flatter a man, but keeps him to the hurS^Iitv cf 

dAP- Ti rf ^ ^ clearness and caution ^ T 

teachers, morbfdly excite tbo (^gSn, m* 
;»r loi morbid gratification, but acts as a principle of self'resfcraint Timnthx'^ 

,Z others, was to exercise all se!f4strain nZS an“tto 

U pr^hmg and in personal dealing. 2. Hardihood. "Sufilr hS i Tto s 

not the first time that he has been thus exhorted. In ch! ii. 3 tlirc was the added 

char-m The exhortation is reintroduced . in this comprehensive 

lb Ms'fAure mfnZv to remind him of hardships that he mi|ht expect 

"' f "“hi?-' ““ft '«* 

-1. ja the parts of his ministry to be attended to. “Eulfil thy mimstr 
mentioned one mrt; in the concluding direction he inclZslJl zsfininistrv wn 
partly determined by his talents and circumstances. “L .4htly to 

apostle’s eko. 1. nis end apmachino 
^ ®y e«(f. “Eorl am already being offered.” The force .i 

ZZT-. * Timothy w£is to be faiiliful, because Paul urns no loiw? tf 
^ nani to carry on^ Christs work. Upon him the mantle of his master \vi<; m At ] 
Ti!p wlilch Paul describes his end is Jewish, and sacrificiai in its eolourim> ' 

Ti-meiv^ mil mt! day long, who were accounted as sheep for the Klaivriuer 
luartyr ont of his wZ'Ta 

bnee to'-‘for1"wS 

ti e iblo that W S to the loosening ..f 

of COJ'e- 
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ceiving of Ids faUIffidness* I have finished the course ” The language Is taken 
specially from the racecourse. At one point we find him nohly anxious to finish his 
course (Acts xx. 24). At another point we find him conscious of the space that lay 
between him and the goal (Phil, iii.). Here he is conscious of his standing at the goal. 
He had finished lus course, not in the sense of having done with it, hut in the sense 
of having done what properly belonged to it. He had followed on (after the Master), 
without stopping, wnthoiit abating zeal, till he now had come up to the goal. Third 
mode of conceiving of his faithfulness* I have kept the faith.” He had been specially 
entrusted with the talent of the Catholic faith. It had been his, to let it be known 
that Christ was the Friend cf man, that as Incarnate Grod he had made infinite satisfac- 
tion for sin, that he was longing to embrace all in his saving love. Amid all tempta- 
tions to lose it, to substitute something else for it, he had kept it inviolate. He had 
not allowed the truth to suffer in his hands ; nor must Timothy allow it to suffer in 
his hands now that more depended on him. (2) Full assurance of hope in vieio of the 
future, (a) Present laying up, Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of 
righteousness.” There is the idea of laying up, as for future use or enjoyment. What 
was laid up was the crown of righteousness, i.e, the reward of him who conquers, and 
of him wdio rightfully conquers. In the Christian view this is he who does the work 
which is appointed for him by Christ. From that time forth the crown of righteous- 
ness was laid up for him. To such a height the assurance of the apostle rose. There 
w^as no self-exalting element in his assurance, as though he had been working in his 
own strength, or as though he had the deciding of what, comparatively, his reward -was 
to be. But that, from his experience of assisting grace in the doing of his work, he 
was among those who were to be crowned, he had no more doubt than he had of his 
own existence. (5) Future hestoxml* “Which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give to me at that day.” The Eewarder is the Lord — whose prerogative is indisputable. 
He is to reward at that day — the day of the future by pre-eminence. He is then to 
act as the righteous Judge — ^whose judgments are all to be founded on righteousness. 
From his reserved treasures he is to bring forth the crown due to faithful service, and 
place it on his head, (c) General occasion. “And not only to me, but also to all 
them that have loved his appearing.” He expressly excludes the thought of his toeing 
exceptionally crowned. His being crowned would not prevent others, such as Timothy, 
from being crowned. All would be crowned who continued to love Christ’s appearing. 
This event is to be affectionately regarded, because it is the time when his loveliness is 
to be fully displayed^ when also his love for his people is to be fully displayed. It is 
an event which is fitted to purify and elevate our spiritual life. Let it be the test by 
which we try out being included in the number of the faithful. Does it occupy our 
thoughts? does it inflame our affections? — B. F* 

Vers. 9 — 22. — Personal. L Timothy. 1. Bequested to come to Borne. *‘Do thy 
diligence to come shortly unto me.” His formerly expressed longing to see him 
(ch. i. 4) is now turned into a formal request to come, and to come shortly, unto him. 
In the diligence he was to show" in this there is not the idea of pure haste, but of the 
utmost haste tliat was compatible with the interests of Christ at Ephesus. Certain 
arrangements would require to be made, not merely for his journey, but for the carrying 
on of the work after bis departure. But as^ soon as these arrangements could be made 
he was to hasten to him at Borne. 2, Special reason in PauVs isolation. “For Demas 
forsook me, having loved this present world, and went to Thessalonica; Crescens to 
Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me.” The fundamental reason for the 
request was the apostle^s approaching martyrdom; but there was an additional and 
special reason in his isolation at Borne. This should not have been the case; for 
Demas, who had been his trusted assistant, had been there, and if he had done his 
duty would still have been with him. But, he forsook him In his hour of distress, 
•W'hich may probably be associated with his defence (ver. 16)* The reason for 
desertion was tha,t he loved the present wor?<l* We are not to understand world In the 
•ethical sense in which it i» sometimes used; the world as ’it has become by the entrance 
of sin, in opposition to the world as it was intended to be. He loved the good things of 
i^he world— -absence from; the scene of peril,, ease in his own home— in prefe^iffioe to 
would have advantaged him in the future world— bravely standing oy Bml and 
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lovingly ministering to Ms sufferings. The conduct of Demas was dastardly and cruel, 
calculated to destroy his influence as a Christian teacher. We are not warranted in 
saying that it excluded after-penitence and wrecked his destiny. It has bem bis 
earthly destiny to be associated with a black act done to one of the noblest of men at 
a time when his nobility shone forth most clearly. In explanation of Ms isolation, 
Patd mentions without comment the departure of Crescens to Q-alatia, and of Titus to 
Dq-lmatia. In their case we may iinderstand that there was not desertion of Paul, but 
pressure of Christian work and a mission from Paul. The only one of PauPs assistants 
who was with him was Luke, so often mentioned in connection with Paul. In connec- 
tion with the mention of bis name here, it is remarkable that he who was with Paul 
during Ins second imprisonment in Rome only brings down the apostolic history to the 
}jeriod of the first imprisonment there. With the exception of Luke there were no 
Christian workers with Paul who could enter intelligently and sympathetically into 
his plans and render assistance on the spot. 3* Beqmstcd to take Mark^ and bring 
him with him, ‘‘Take Mark, and bring him with thee: for he is useful to me for 
ministering. But Tychicus I sent to Ephesus.” After what had happened, the 
honourable mention of Mark in Col. iv. 10 and again here is honourable to Paul. His 
opinion of him had undergone great change. He had made a firm stand against him 
as an unsuitable companion in labour ; now he bases his request for the presence of the 
evangelist at Rome on his being useful for ministering. Tychicus, who is warmly 
commended in Eph, vi. 21, had been thus useful ; but he had been under the necessity 
of sending him on a mission to Ephesus, The ministering to be thought of was not 
so much to Paul the prisoner as to Paul in his imprisonment planning for the future of 
Christianity. These, then, we are to think of as the three workers who surrounded 
the apostle in Rome as he neared his martyrdom-— Timothy, Mark, Luke. They were 
men of like spirit, to whom he could freely communicate Ms plans and also the 
enthusiasm necessary for carrying them out. All three bad the evangelistic faculty. 
If Timothy had more of the administrative faculty, marking him out as, more than 
the other t'wo, the snccessor of Paul, they had more of the Uierary fiiculty, marking 
them out for service to future genei’ations, 4. Meqmsted to hring belongings of the 
a^mtle with him from Troas, ^*The cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus, bring 
when thou comest, and the books, especially the parchments.” The apostle had not 
lived to accumulate property; and none would be much the richer by what he left 
behind. He possessed a doJce, which some friend may have gifted to him — a large 
warm cloke for winter, when lately at Troas — since the previous winter, we may 
suppose — he had not been able to bring it with him, but had left it with Carpus. As 
Timothy would pass Troas on his way to Rome, he is requested to bring it with him. 
Paul did not, in the spirit of modern taonasticism, court suffering; he provides against 
the coming winter, even when that winter was to bring his martyrdom. He also 
possessed books, which are a necessity for the preaclier. He who has influenced so 
inany by his b6oks W'as himself influenced by the books of others. He also possessed 
^mrciiments, on which he laid greater stress as his own compositions, containing records 
aud statements of truth in which he was deeply interested, as fitted to keep the 
current of Christianity clear and pure. Timothy, who in the First Epistle is charged 
to attend to reading, would find in these books and parchments good pabulum and 
companionship on his journey from Troas to Rome. 

li, Alexaxdee. 1. His injurious conduct “Alexander the coppersmith did me 
much evil” The fact of his being styled the coppersmith seems to point to his being 
distinguished from others of the same name. We would not, thereiore, identify him 
with the Alexander of the First Epistle, or the Alexander of the Acts of the Apostles. 
We may conclude, from the language, that he bore personal animosity to Paul. 2. The 
liighter in heaven. “The Lord will render to him according to Ms works.” This is 
very different from invoking a curse on Alexander. He found it in his heart to make 
matters much worse for Paul. The Lord would judge between them. This “would 
issue in evil to Alexander, unless his present spiteful works were followed by 
repentance. 3. Ho confidence to he placed in him^ Of vrhom be thou wars also ; for 
he g^tly withstood our words.” Paul had good reason to be on his against 
can understand Ms having a\cer'tain'<K)nne'ctioh' with Chrl^Ianity, which 
would give Mm alPtbe more- power 'to Paul# But he had aol'tho spirit of 
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when 5u tbe occasion, we may suppose, of tbe flvRt defence^ he made 
stattmeuts a'.'uinst the great champiou of Christianity. If he still professed 
be a friend of Christianity at a distance from Bume, he was to be regarded with 
.■^aspicion. 

ill, Paul. 1. First defence. my first defence.^* This first defence was in 

connection with a second imi:)risonment, of which there can be no doubt. The account 

Eusebius is that ** after defending himself successlully, it is currently reported tl^at 
tbe ofioHtle again went forth to proclaim the gospel, and afterwards came to Pome a 
hucoiid time, and was martyred under hJero.’^ fceme would place an iiiterwal of five 
sears between tbe first and second imj^risonments. ^V'e have not the means of knowing 
'i!ie precise charge against wddcli he had to defend himself on this second occasioiT. 
There is apparently this fact to go upon, that, after the couPiagration of Koine which 
was attributed by Nero to the Christians, Paul as their leader was liable at any moment 
to be arrested. The supposition is adopted by some that on this groimd he was 
arrested at Nicopolia, where Titus was to join him (Titus iii. 12), and taken across 
the Adriatic to Rome. His trial, which does not seem this time to have been long 
delayed, was yet recent ; for Timothy had not been infoimed of it. The trial would 
]jrobably take place, not before Nero, as on the previous occasion, but before the city 
prefect,* who, as more the emperor’s creation, was supplanting the regular judges. The 
scene of the trial woold probably be in one of the basilicas in the Roman forum, where 
a large audience could be accommodated. A dense ring,” says Pliny, many circles 
deep, surrounded the scene of trial. They crowded close to the judgment-seat itself, 
and even in the upper part of the basilica both men and women pressed close in the 
eager desire to see (which "was easy) and to hear (which was difficult).” We may 
conclude, from the language here (first defence), and also from his being still in bonds 
as a malefactor (ch. ii, 9), that the trial resulted neither in his eondenmiation nor in 
his full acquittal. Some imagine that he was acquitted on a first charge ; but that 
there was a second charge on which he was yet to be tried. The more probable 
supposirion is that there was a postjionemmt in consequence of the case not being 
clear, and that the apostle was looking forw^ard to a second trial when, on the whole 
inse, he would have to make a second defence. 2. Assistance at his trial **No one 
took my part, but all forsook me : may it not be -laid to their account. But the Lord 
stood by me, and strengthened me ; that through me the message might be fiil'fy pro- 
claimed, and that all tbe Gentiles might hear.” He had not the assistance which was 
usually enjoyed by the accused on his trial. No stress need be laid on the absence of 
a professional advocate; for Paul was well able to defend himself. But there was no 
one beside him to give him countenance. There was no one — which w^oiild have 
rendered great assistance — to come forward and testify that his relation to the Homan 
law, in his conduct and teaching, had been all that Romans could have desired. It 
■was bis fortune to be put in the position in which his Master had been put before him. 

All,” he says, forsook me ” The resemblance extended not merely to his position, but 
to his gentleness of spirit. The Master had said on the cross, “ Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do.” The servant echoes this sentiment wlien he says, 
“May it not be laid to their account/’ The ^absence of earthly friends was, Iiowever, 
more than made up by the presence of a heavenly Friend. This was the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who stood hy him, not merely as his Friend, but as his Advocate, and strengthened 
him as such. That is to say, ho supplied him, in matter and spirit, with all that was 
necessary for his defence, I'bis was according to the Master’s own promise, “ And 
when they bring you before the synagogues, and the rulers, and the authorities, be 
not anxious how or -what ye shall say ; for the Holy Spirit shall teach you in that very 
hour what ye ought to say.” We learn that the defence of himself was adroitly turned 
into a defence of The gospel. If there was a charge of arson^ it would be open to Mm 
to 'Show that the gospel did not encourage Crime or resistance to the powers, that he. 
It would also fall naturally to him to give a statement of the points on which he laid 
greatest stress in his teaching. The assistance he received was of the highest avail ; 
for it brought Ma life-work to its culmination. He had been proclaiming the gospel in 
many places, and in many places the Gentiles had heard. Now, when his opportunity 
had Roman 'ofclals and before Roman multitude,^ as'apparenti^i.'had 

'.iiol,bbhi®'feefo% he could say -that, as far as- his instrumentality was .concerned, his 
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proclarnatioB had reached its climas:, and the last of the Gentiles had heard* 3. Hh 
description of the residt of the trial. “And I was delivered out of the mouth of 
lion.” The ancient opinion, that the lion here was Nero, may he taken as substantially 
correct* We are not to understand that Paul had become personally obno^vions 
Nero since his acquittal by him. Away from Borne, he may not have attractoil tiio 
attention of the tyrant. But it suited Nero, according to the testimony of Tacitus, 
to ayert the rage of the populace from himself to the Christians* As the result of thnt 
rage, Paul, as the ringleader of the Christians, was apprehended* and put on his tria!. 
In the state of feeling which prevailed, it wrould be very difficult for Paul to get a cab.i 
li earing. He wms more likely to meet with fierceness than with justice. The Koin-.u 
T ower, of which Nero was the fit embodiment, was like a lion opening its mouth t > 
devour him. That he was not instantly devoured was notliing less than a miraclo. 
The Lord standing by Mm, he was delivered out of the mouth of the lion. We mu.'t 
not put more meaning into this than it will bear* It simply means that he gut a. 
respite. Roman fierceness was not then gratified; the lion did not get him 
between its teeth. But Roman fierceness, consequent on the conflagration, had nut 
died out; the lion might again, open its mouth on him. 4. Confident kopye of future, 
and everlasting deliverance. “The Lord will deliver me from every evil work, and 
will save me unto his heavenly kingdom,” His respite gave him this confidence. It 
did not make him self-confident; but, mindful of the source whence his respite irad 
come, his confidence was in tbe Lord, that he would deliver him still. It was lu-t 
a deliverance IVom death that lie expected, as appears from the second clause. But it 
w^as deliverance from all that would intimidate him or unfit him for bearing a worthy 
testimony on the occasion of his second trial, A wicked attempt might be made 
damage Christianity in him, as may have been made by Alexander on tlie occasion 
of the first trial. The Lord would not allow that attempt to succeed. Christian it v 
would come forth out of the trial untarnished. The issue, so far as he was conceniuo , 
would be his being placed safely in ChrisBs heavenly kingdom. This would l^e his 
receptacle after and through death. For ChrisBs kingdom is already com.menced in 
l:eaven. The safe placing of Paul in it meant, on the one side, removal from the 
sphere of all evil, and, on the other side, the coming under the highest conditions of 
happiness in the enjoyment of Christ— barring what is associated wiih the crjiipletirig 
uf the number of the elect and the reunion of soul and bidy. 5. 3ox€lgg. 
whom be the glory for ever and ever. Amen.” Doxqlogy is, an accurapannuunt of 
the highest spiritual mood. It is oifered here to the Sun, as elsewhere to the Father, 
For it was the Lord’s assistasme that he, had enjoyed, and still expected, and iiiio 
whose kingdom in heaven i.e tvas, by the same assistance, to be safely brought. It 
\rrmld take the ages of ages to declare all that Christ had been ami was still to In- 
to Min. 

IV. Salutatioxs. 1. The distant to tvliom salufafions are sent. Salute Prisc.t 
and x\c|uiia, and tbe house of Oriesiphoriis,” Prisca- and Aquila were workci's witii 
I’ard, tvho for his life had laid down their owm necks. Prisca being mentioned beliuo 
her husband w-ould seem tu point to her charact* ri sties being inorc remarkilde. ''iliu 
house of Onesiphorus is saluted, apparently for the reason that Onesiphurus himse-f 
was dead. Appended notices, “Erastus abode at Corinth: but Tri>jdnirius I left ut. 
Miletus sick. Do thy diligence to come before winter.” Erastus and Trojd.iiu>us, wlr* 
were associated wdth Ephesus, be did not salute, becaus<^ they were not at the time 
there, as for as he knevr. His feeling with regard to Timothy himself w’as to have Ins 
immediate fellowship. Let not winter come on aud prevent his connng; for lii.s 
martyrdom was imminent. 2. The near who send their mlutatiom. Eui^nius 
s.alutetb thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren.” The 
brethren In Rome all sent tbeir salutations. They were numerous enough to be known 
as Christians by Nero. The meuibers of the Boman Church whose names are giv^n 
would be specially interested in Timothy. 

V. Benediction. “The Lord be with thy spirit. Grace be with you,” The 
peculiarity oi the bencdsiction is that it twofold— first to Timotliy sepia rutely, au.l 
then' to Timothy and those with him.'. What ■Tiinothy Is to have sepamtdy Is the 
presenrf^f the Lord with his nobler part; what 'Be ' is to hav^ along with othera 'is 
undeserved favour.-^R. F* 
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through, the ages?, and was only dimly 
expressed in the promises gi%-’en from time : 
to time (1 Pet. i, 10 — 12), was now ‘‘made 
ixjaiiifest/’ and proclaimed openly in that 
jireaching of the gospel of God’s grace 
Y.-’nieh was entrusted tp St. Paxil. This 
j-ame idea is frequently expressed (see Rom. 
xvi. 25 ; Eph, 1. 9, 10*; iii. 3 — 11 ; 2 Tim. i. 
9— il; 1 Pet. i, 20). In the message. 
Surely a poor and a false rendering. ’Ey 
KTip^fynaTL means “by the open proclama- 
tion” Vv'hich St. Paul, as God’s herald, 
K73pu|, was commanded to make. But this 
is better expressed oy the word ^ which is 
appropriated to the proclamation of the 
gospel, viz. “preaching.” So, as above 
quoted, Rom. xvi. 25; 2 Tim. i. 11, and 
elsewhere frequently. According to the 
commandment (/car* iTrirayijut k.t,x.) ; Rom. 
xvi. 2d ; -1 Tim. i. 1 (comp. Gal. i. 1). 
0od our Savionr (1 Tim. i, 1 ; il. 3; ch. ii. 
10 4 iii. 4; Jude 25; and also Luke i, 47). 
Elsewhereln the New Testament the term 
“ Saviour ” (:^<f3r7jp) is always applied to our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Ter. 4, — true cMki for mine own son, 
A.T. ; a common for the comrnom A.T.; 
grace and peace for grace^ mercy, and peace, 
A.T, and T.R. ; Christ Jesus for the Lord 
Jmis Chrht, A.T. and T.R. My true child 
(yvTjmtp 'tmvtp : 1 Tim. i. 2) after a common 
faith {Kara. v'lcrrti'). In 1 Tim. i. 2 

it is iv iricrru (where see note). Beyond all 
<ioubt, Alford is right in both cases in 
rendering “the faith” (see his note on 
1 Tim, i.'2). The “common faith” means 
the faith of all Go I's elect. Grace and peace. 
fSo the R.T., omitting €\€(>s, mercy, which 
is found in 1 Tim, i. 2 and 2 Tim. i. 2. 
But the manuscripts vary, and the critics 
arc divided as to whether lAeos ought to be 
retained here or not. 

Ver. 5. — Here for are, A.T, ; appoint for 
ordaim A.T. ; gave thee charge for had 
appointed thee, A.T. Left I thee in Crete. 
We have no account of St, Paul’s visit, to 
Crete, nor do we know how- tlie gospel was 
first brought to Crete. It mxiy have been 
by some of those “Crotes” who were at 
Jerusaknn on the Day of Pentecost, and 
heard the apostles speak in their tongue 

the wooderfui works of Goxl ”.(Acts ii. ll)ji 
m, fay other Christiaxi Jews visiting, the 
Jewish commxxnity in Crete (note to ver. 1), 
If Si. Paul was returning from Spain, and 
tmveiilngfoy ihip eastward, Crete would be- 
' on Ids way. . Thetto^rtance of 4he, island, 
with which he made some acquaintance on 
Ida voyage from Ccssarea to Borne (Acts 
, 'xxvii, 7, S),' and iihe large •Jewish colony'" 
there, may oatunrlly have inclined him to 
visit it. How long he. remained there- we 
,ido not ’know, bxit.he'did not stay long 
vfthopgh lo the Church there eom»- 


pletely. There were stijl things « wtixit- 
ing” (rk KJnropra), as it follows. This 
mention of Crete is an important chrono- 
logical mark. The order of St. Paul’s pro- 
gress, as gathered from the three pastoral 
"Epistles, is very distinct— Crete, Miletus, 
Troas, Macexionia, Corinth, Nicopolis, Rome. 
He dropped Titns at Crete, and left Tiinotliy 
behind at Ephesus. The Epistle to Titus, 
therefore, is the first of the three pastoral 
Epistles, and this is borne out by another 
circumstance. When he wrote to Titus he 
had not made up his mind whether he 
should send Artemas or Tychicus to take 
his place in Crete when he rejoined the 
apostle (ch. iii. 12). But when he wrote 
2 Timothy he had sent Tychicus to Ephesus 
to replace Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 12), and 
Titus had already joined him, and been sent 
on by him to Dalmatia, presumably from 
Nieopolis. Set in order (SmSiopd^cryj ; only 
here in the New Testament, and not founcl 
in the LNX. nor in classical Greek, except 
as a technical wonl in the art of rhetoric. 
But Biop$6ct) is very common in classical 
Greek (see iTray6p6w(ris, 2 Tim. iii. 16). 
The force of eVi in the compound here is 
“ further,” or “ in addition.” St. Paul had 
set the Church in order up to a certain 
point. But there were still certain things 
wanting, rk Xdvovra (see ch. iii. IB ; Luke 
xviii. 22); and these Titus was to sxip^ly 
and give the finishing touch to. Appoint 
(KaraaTTfcrgs). This is a better rendering 
than the- * A. V. “ ordain ” Ixecaiise it is a 
general word for “ to appoiut, make.” Pro- 
bably the A.T. “ ordain ” was not intemh-d 
to be taken in a strictly technical sense, 
but is used as in Heb. v. 1 ; viii. B. The 
technical word was xxsually “to order.” 
“ The Ordering of Deacons,” or “of Priests ” 
is the title of the service in the Book of 
Common Prayer. “Meet to be ordered,” 
“ shall surcease from ordering,” occur 
repeatedly in the rubrics. Elders 
^vrepovs ') ; presbyters, or priests (cornp, 

, Acts xtv, 2B ; and see Acts xi. BO, note). 
In every city {Kara ^6kiv); city by city. 
The phrase has a peculiar significxince in 
Crete, which used to bo famous for its 
hundred cities. It shows, too, that Ohris- 
, tianity was widely spread among the cities 
of the island. The ’germ of the episcopal 
ofiSce, one bishop and many presbyters, is 
here very conspicuous. 

. ' Ter. 6^— Any man is for my A.,T. ; 
?eMMrm that heliem for faWJnl ckiMmt, 

• A.T- ; who me not for mt, A.V. • Blameless 
(dpiyKXnros ) ; ■ see 1 Tim. il. 10, note. The 
husband of m$ wife (see 1 Tim; iii 2, note *>' 


' - ■ . Tyndale contends that Si BnnFs mean- 
^ing is that *every firleSt fo-hav© a 
wife, but only one- at time 



Mming cMWreix tliatlbelieve (see 1 Tim. iii, 
4). Mark the importance given to the 

elder^s ” as well as to Ms personal 

character. Not accnsed iv tcar’^yoplt^ 
«r.T.A.); literally, not under an acciisation 
(see 1 Tim. v, 19). Eiot (aorwrias); see 
ij]ph. V, IS; 1 Pet. i?, 4; Lake xv. 13. 
Used in Plato and Aristotle for ‘‘debauchery*' 
or “profligacy/* with the kindred words 
^crtesTOS', aercarevofiat^ etc. TTnruly (awirci- 
raicra) ; ver. 10 and 1 Tim, i. 9, note 
(comp. 1 Tim. iii. 4, where the children are 
reqirired to be ev ^iroray^, “ under rule/* in 
subjection). 

Ver. 7. — The for a, A. Y. : God*s steward 
for the steward of God^ AY. ; no braider 
for not given to wine^ A.Y,; greedy of for 
given to, AY. Blameless (see ver. 6). 0od*s 
steward {plmv6piov) ; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2 ; 

1 Pot. iv. 10, (Por the office of the steward, 

see Luke xii. 42, 43.) Self-willed ; 

elsewhere in the New Testament only in 

2 Pet. ii, 10 ; in the LXX. Gen. xlix. 3, 9 
and Prov. xxi. 24 ; and common in classical 
Greek. ’ It is always used in a bad sense — 
stubborn, harsh, remorseless, and the like. 
Soon angry (dpytkov); only here in the 
New Testament, found occasionally in the 
LXX., and common in classical Greek— 
pamonatef quieh-terapered^ iraseihle (comp, 
Eph. iv. 31 ; GoL iii, 8), Brawler (Trdpoivov) ; 
see 1 Tim. iii, 3, note. Striker (1 Tim. iii, 
3, note). Greedy of filthy lucre (atffxpo- 
X^p^) l 1 Tim. iii, 3, 8, note. 

T<^*. Given io for a lover of, A.Y. ; 
good for good men, A.Y.; joher-minded for 
soher, A.Y. Given to hospitality ((piXo^evov ) ; 
1 Tim. iii. 2, note. A lover of good 
yadov); see 2 Tim. iii. 3, note on dcpiKdyaOov. 
Only here in the New Testament, and only 
once in the LXX., Wisd. vii. 22, where it 
seems to mean “a lover of that which is 
good/’ aud where the long string of adjectives 
is very similar to that here ; found occasion- 
ally *in classical Greek. Sober-minded 
{(rd^pova) ; see ch, ii. 2, 5, and 1 Tim. iii 2, 
note. The rendering “ discreet ** in cb. ii. 
5 (A.Y.) expresses the meaning very well, 
lust, hMy. Aiicatos is usually considered 
as describing that side of a good man's 
character which is in relation to" Ms fellow- 
men, and Zmos: that side which has respect 
to God, Joseph was Bikmos (Matt. i. 19) in 
his conduct towards Mary ; the Lord Jesus 
was God's Holy One (rhv octUi aov). In 
classical Greek the words are more com- 
monly applied to things, "Ocria Kal ^itcata 
are tfiings sanctioned by Divine and human 
laws respectively. ■ fempwate (iyxparn); 
only here In the New Testament^ and never 
in this sense in the LXX.; - but it has 

(‘Answer to Sir- Thoa ;'More,' bk.^ iii*. oM 
XiiiJ. ' " 


exactly the same meaning in Aristotle, viz, 

master of one’s self/* having the appetites 
under control. 

Yer.^9 , — Bolding to for holding fast, AX, ; 
which is according to the teaching for as he 
hath been taught A.Y.; hofli to exhort in the 
sound doctrine for by sound doctrine, both to 
exhort , ' AY. ; convict for conmnoe, A.Y. 
Holding to (dvrsx6iJ.^ms), Holding fast is 
a better and more forcible rendering than 
ftolding to. It answers to the Latin ad~ 
herere, to cling to. The faithful word 
which is according to the teaching is awk- 
wardly expressed. 'H Maxh is ‘‘the Christian 
truth** as taught by the apostles, and “the 
faithful** or “sure word ** to which Titus is 
to cleave ia described as being “ according to 
that truth** (comp. ch. i 1, rijs 

fwtT* sifff4^€tav)* The A.Y. gives substan- 
tially the apostle’s meaning. The result of 
this adhesion to the faithful word is that 
he will be able to comfort and encourage 
believers by (4p) his wholesome teaching, 
and also to convict the opposers of the truth. 
The gaiusayers ; or, contradictors (roh Awti- 
K4yovras)i such as those Jews described in 
Acts xiii. 45 and xxviii. 19 as “contradicting 
and blaspheming.*’ 

Ver, 10 . — Unruly imn for unruly aiuU 
A.Y. and T.B. Unruly (awTri^raKroi) ; see 
ver, 6* Vain talkers (.uarawAoyot) ; only 
ihere in the New Testament, not tbund 1** 
the LXX., and rare in classical Greek (see 
parawKoyia, 1 Tim. i. 6). K^roKSyos and 
Kerokoyia are used in the same sense of “ vain, 
empty, talking.** Deceivers— (t^pei^aTrc^raO ; 
here only in the New Testament, not found 
in the LXX, or in classical Greek— literally, 
smtl-deceivers, or, as some take it, set/- 
deceivers (compare <ppeparm'd<o, Gal. vi. *3, 
and for the sense Jaa. i. 26; but in both 
these instances the idea of seiZ-deceiving is 
imported by the context, tavrov and mpUap 
abrvv). Here the word means “deceivers/* 
whose character is described in 2 Pet. ii. 14 
as “ beguiling unstable souls.” They of the 
circumcision ; Judaizing Cliristians, the most 
obstinate and difficult adversaries with 
whom St. Paul had to cope (see Gal. 
pmsim^ Phil, iii. 2, S, etc.), 

Yer. 11 .— who overthrow for who suh* 
vert, A.Y. Whose mouths must be stopped 
(ot)s Sg? imffrop.iC^Lv') ; here only, in the 
New Testament, not found in the LXX., but 
common in classical Greek. “To curb** 
(comp. Ps. xsxii. 9; Jas. iii. % S).> The 
meaning is nearly the same as that of 
yaywyi&t in Jas. i. 26 ; some, however, asalgn 
to it the sense of “to muzzle** ^Qlahahaen, 
etc.) or “stop the mouth/* which . Bishop 
Kljicott thinks is '“perhaps ',lhe' most' 
common** and “the most , So 

' It smybewprth 
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thraugli the ages?, and was only dimly 
espressed In the promises given from time 
to time (I Pet. i 10—12), was now “made 
manifest?* and proclaimed openly in that 
preaching of the gospel of God’s grace 
which was entrusted tp St. Paul. This 
Mvmc itlea is frequently expressed (see Korn, 
xvi. 25 ; Ep>h, i. 0, 10; iii, 3 — 11 ; 2 Tim. i. 
0— il; 1 Pet. 1 . 20). In the message. 
Surely a poor and a false I'endering. 'Ev 
KTipvy^arL means “by the open proclama- 
tion” which St. Paul, as God’s herald, 
vras commanded to make. But this 
is better expressed oy the word ^ which is 
appropriated to the proclamation of the 
gospel, viz. “preaching.” So, as above 
quoted. Bom. xvi. 25; 2 Tim. i. 11, and 
elsewhere frequently. According to the 
commandment (/car* ivirafyrqv^ K.r.x .) ; Kom. 
xvi. 20: 1 Tim. i, 1 (comp. GaL i. 1). 
God our Saviour (1 Timi i, I ; ii. 3 ; ch. ii. 
10; hi. 4; Jude 25; and also Luke i. 47). 
KIse wherein the New Testament the term 
“ Saviour ” (2 wt 9}/>) is always applied to our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Ter. 4.— Jfi/ tnie child for mine otm son, 
A.T, ; u common for the commoih A.V.; 
grace and peace for grace, mercy ^ and peace, 
A.T* and t.E. ; Christ Jesus for the Lord 
Jesm Christ, A.T. and T.E. TKf true child 
T€KV(^ : 1 Tim. i. 2) after a common 
faith {Kark viariv). In 1 Tim. i, 2 

it ia iv iriffret (where see note). Beyond all 
<ia«bt, Alford is right in both cases in 
rendering “the faith” (see his note on 
1 Tim. ir2). The “common faith” means 
t lio faith of ail Go i*s elect. Grace and peace. 
Bo the ,U.T., oiiiitting mercy, which 

is found In 1 Tim. i. 2 and 2 Tim. i. 2, 
But the manuscripts vary, and tlie critics 
are divided as to whether lAeos ought to be 
retained here or not. 

Ver. 5- — Tlcre for cm?, A.T, ; appoint for 
ordain, A.T,; gave thee charge for had 
appointed thee, A.T. Left I thee in Crete. 
We have no account of St. Paul’s visit tO 
Ch'etc, nor do we know how the gospel was 
first brought to Crete, It may have been 
by some of th^‘se “Crates’* who were at 
Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost, and 
heard 'the apostles speak in their tongue 
“the woaderlul works of GcMp’.(Aots ii 11)^' 
or by other Christiaii Jews visiting the 
.Jewish community in Crete (note to ver, 1). 
If Sf. Paul was returning from Spain,'' and 
travelling by ahip eastward, Crete- would bo 
'■ "on "his "'wsy."''"'Tho"iin|*>rteneo' of the" Island, ■; 
with which he ma<le some acquaintanoe on/ 
ids voyage from C«ar» to Borne (Acts 
^xsvii. 7, 8), and the- large ‘Jewish colony' 
thferejinay naturally have inclined him To} 
visit it. How long he remained there we • 
,ido not know, but he'dfd not stay long’' 
-ehongh 'to the Church there com*. 


plefely. There were still things ‘‘want- 
ing” (ra AetVoyra), as it follows. This 
mention of Crete is an important chrono- 
logical mark. The order of St. PauFs pro- 
gress, as gathered from the three pastoral 
Epistles, is very distinct-— Crete, Miletus, 
Troas, Macedonia, Corinth, Nicopolis, Borne. 
He dropped Titus at Crete, and left Timothy 
behind at Ephesus. The Epistle to Titus, 
therefore, is the 'first of the three pastoral 
Epistles, and this is borne ont by another 
circumstance. When he wrote to Titus he 
had not made up liis mind whether lie 
should send Artemas or Tychicus to take 
his place in Crete when he rejoined the 
apostle (ch. iii. 12). But when he wrote 
2 Timothy he had sent T^mhions to Ephesus 
to replace Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 12), and 
Titus had already joined him, and been sent 
on by him to Dalmatia, presumably from 
Nicopolis. Set in order (^mBiopdiha'gj ; only 
here in the New Testament, and not foimd 
in the LXX. nor in classical Greek, except 
as a technical word in the art of rhetoric. 
But 8iop0m is very common in classical 
Greek (see ivay(}p&wo’tSf 2 Tim. iii. 16). 
The force of in the compound here is 
“ further,” or “ in addition.” St. Paul had 
set the Church in order up to a certain 
point. But there were still certain things 
wanting, rk xdvovra (see ch. iii. 13 ; Luke 
xviii. 22); and these Titus was to supply 
and give the finishing touch to. Appoint 
(mraar'ricrys). This is a better rendering 
than the‘A.T. “ordain,” l>eoauae it is a 
general word for “ to appoint, mako.” Pro- 
bably the A.T. “ ordain ” was not intended 
to be taken in a strictly technical sense, 
but is used as in Heb. v. 1 ; vih. 3. The 
technical word was usually “ to order.” 
“ The Ordering of Deacons/’ or “of Priests,” 
is the title of the service in the Book of 
Common Prayer. “Meet to be ordered.” 
“ shall surcease from ordering/’ occur 
repeatedly in the rubrics, Blders Qfirpea- 
^vr^pou ^) ; Lo, presbyters, or priests (comp. 
Acts xiv. 23 ; and see Acts xi 30, note). 
In every city (mra rrSxiv); city by city. 
The phrase has a peculiar signiieanee In 
Crete, which used to be famous for its 
hundred cities. It shows, too, that Cliris- 
tlanity was widely spread among the cities 
, of the island. The mtm of the episcopal 
office, one bishop and many presbytere, is 
•tee very conspicuous. 

■: ■ Ter. 6. — Any mm is for my A.T. ; 
rehildteii ■ that heliem ' for ' 

A.T. ; loho ar$ not for wot, A.T. Blametesi 
(dpiyKAi^Tos ) ; see 1 Tim* iii* 10» note. The 
, ■ husband' of one wife (see ITim. iii 2, note *). 


Tyndale contends ihat Si FauFs meaii- 
‘‘•ing is that every -priesl have a 

■ wifev but only one alife lime 


TUB EFIBTLl-fO muS. 


Having oMldrea thatbelisv© (see 1 Tim. iii, 
4). Mark the importance given to the 

elder^s ” family as well as to his personal 
ehamcter. Hot sconsed (,u^ 4v Ko.r'qyoptcf. 
fc.r.A.); literally, not under an accusation 
(see i Tim. v. 19). Kiot (_a(rwrias); see 
]Jph. V. IS; 1 Pet. iv. 4; Lxike xv. IS. 
Used in Plato and Aristotle for ‘'debauchery” 
or “ proliigacy,” mth the kindred words 
ao’c&reiiof.iai, etc. Unruly (aWwji- 
raicra); ver. 10 and 1 Tim. i. 9, not© 
(comp, 1 Tim. iii. 4, where the children are 
required to be.eV “under rule,” in 

subjection). 

Ver. 7 . — The for a, A. Y. ; God*8 steward 
for the steicard of God^ A.V. ; no brawler 
for not given to wine^ A.T.; greedy of for 
given io^ A.V. Blameless (see ver. 6). 0od's 
steward (ohovofiop) ; comp, 1 Oor. iv. 1,2; 

1 Pet. iv. 10. (B'or the office of the steward, 
see Luke xii. 42, 43.) Self-willed (ubedBri)^ ; \ 
elsewhere in the New Testament only in 

2 Pet. li, 10 ; in the LXX. Oen. slix. 3, 9 
and Prov. xxi. 24 ; and common in classical 
Greek. It is always used in a bad sense- 
stubborn, harsh, remorseless, and the like. 
Soon angry QbpylKov); only here in the 
New Testament, found occasionally in the 
LXX., and common in classical Greek — 
passionate, quich-tempered, irascible (comp. 
Eph. iv. 31 ; Col. iii. S). Brawler (vdpoivop) ; 
see 1 Tim. Iii. 3, note. Striker (1 Tim. iii. 

3, note). Greedy of filthy lucre (cucxpc- 
XSjoSi}) ; 1 Tim, iii. 3, 8, note. 

V<^r. Given to for a lover of, A.Y. ; 
good for good men, AN.; sober-minded for 
sober, A. V. Given to hospitality (^(piXo^evop) ; 

1 Tim. iii. 2, note. A lover of good 
yadov) I see 2 Tim. iii. 3, note on dg>tKdya6op, 
Only here in the New Testament, and only 
once in the LXX., Wisd. viL 22, where it 
seems to mean “ a lover of that which is 
good,” and where the long string of adjectives 
is very similar to that here ; foimd occasion- 
ally *in classical Greek. Sober-minded 
((rd!(ppoPci ) ; see eh. ii* 2, 5, and 1 Tim. iii, 2, 
note. The rendering “ discreet ” in ch. ii, 

5 (A.Y.) expresses the meaning very well, 
lust, hMy. Aiicatos is usually considered 
as describing that side of a good man’s 
character which is in relation to his fellow- 
men, and bVios that side which has respect 
to God, Joseph was Bticcuos (Matt, i. 19) in 
Ms conduct towards Mary ; the Lord Jesus 
was Crod’s Holy One (rbi^ batoi trov). In 
claesicnl Greek the w’orcls are more com- 
monly applied to things, **Oaia nal Bitcata 
are things sanctioned by Divine and human 
laws respectively. Temperate (l 7 «:pa'r 7 ?); 
only here in the New Testament, and never 
in' this sens® in the LXX.; but it’ has 

Akiiwef to Sir Thc». "More,’ bk. iii oh* 

: , , . 


exactly the same meaning in Aristotle, viz. 
“ master of one’s self,” having the appetites 
under control. 

Yer. 9 . — Molding to for holding fast, A.Y. ; 
which is according to the teaching for as he 
hath been taught^ A.Y. ; both to exhort in the 
sound doctrine for by sound docinne, both to 
exhort, * A.Y. ; convict for convince, A.V. 
Holding to (hrex^jAwos), Holding fast is 
a better and more forcible rendering than 
holding to. It answers to the Latin ad- 
herere, to cling to. The faithful word 
which is according to the teaching is awk- 
wardly expressed. ‘H diBaxh is “the Christian 
truth” as taught by the apostles, and “the 
faithful” or “sure word” to which Titus is 
to cleave is described as being “ according to 
that truth” (comp. ch. i. 1, akijeeUs r^sr 
ica-r’ eifcre^eiav). The A.Y. gives fiubstan- 
tiMly the apostle’s meaning. The result of 
this adhesion to the faitlifal word is that 
he will be able to comfort and encourage 
believers by (ip) his wholesome teaching, 
and also to convict the opposers of the truth. 
The gainsayers ; or, contradictors (tovs mn- 
Keyotfrasy ; such as those Jews described in 
Acts xiii. 45 and xxviii. 19 as “contradicting 
and blaspheming.” 

Yer. 10 .^ — Vnndy men for unruly and, 
A.Y. and T.B. tTurnly (hvvTrSraKroi) ; see 
vor, 6. Tain talkers (aaraioAoyoi); only 
.here in the New Testament, not found 'll* 
the LXX., and rare in classical Greek (see 
fjLaraioXoyia, 1 Tim. i, 6). Kt^vokSyos and 
KePoXoyia are used in the same sense ob* vain, 
empty, talking,” Deceivers-— (<^pey«7rctT«i) ; 
here only in tho New Testament, not found 
in the LXX. or in classical Greek — ^literally, 
souhdeceivers, or, as some take it, sd/- 
deceivers (compare (pperavardo), Gal. vi, S, 
and for the sense Jas. i* 26; but in both 
these instances the idea of se^f-deceiving is 
imported by the context, iavrdu and mpBlap 
aitrov). Here the word means “ deceivejrs,” 
whose character is described in 2 Pet. ii. 14 
as “ beguiling unstable souls.” They of the 
cirenmeisioa ; Judrdzing Cliristians, the most 
obstinate and difficult adversaries with 
whom Bt. Paul had to cope (see OaL 
pm$m$ Phil. til. 2, B, etc,). 

Yer. 11.— Mm who overthrow for who sub- 
vert, A.Y# Whose months must he stopped 
(ot$ Bit itiCTopiCHP) \ here only, in the 
New Testament, not found in tho LXX., but 
common ■ in classical Greek. “ To curb ” 
(comp, Ps. xxxii. 9; Jas, iii, 2, 8)., Tb© 
meaning is nearly the same as that of 
vaytiiyito in Jas. i. 26; some, however, assign 
to it the sense of “ to nanzzle” (Olahausen, 
etc.) or “stop the mouth,” which Bishop 
Elifeott tMuka is “ perhaps '■ thb most 
common” and “the ipost _ Bo 

^ It may be wprth horses. 
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also Httther. It often means simply “to 
silence’* (see StepbaUy ‘Tliesanr.’), and is 
applied to wind instraments. Overtlirow 
(avarpivovcTL) ; as 2 Tim. ii. 18, which shows 
the kind of overthrow here paeant, that viz. of 
the faith of whole families, well expressed in 
the A.V, by “ subvert,** The phrase, oUlas 
amrpevetp, of the literal overthrow of houses, 
occurs in Plato (Alford). For filthy lucre’s 
sake; contrary to the apostolic precept to 
bishops and deacons (1 Tim. iii. S, 8, and 
above, ver, 7). Polybius has a striking 
passage on the of the Cretans, 

quoted by Bishop Ellicott Q Hist,,* vi. 146. 3). 

Ver. 12,— A mphet for even a prophet, 
A.V. ; Cretans for the Creiians, A.V. ; idle 
gluttons for dow hellies, A.V. A prophet of 
their own ; viz. Epimenides, a native either of 
PhsDstus or of Onossns in Crete, the original 
author of this line, which is also quoted by 
Oailimachns. Epimenides is here called a 
prophet, not simply as a poet, but from his 
peculiar character as priest, bard, and seer; 
called by Plato $hos and coupled by 
Cicero with Bacia the Bcsotian prophet, ana 
the sibyl (Bishop Ellicott) ; described by 
other ancient writers as a prophet (Alford) ; 
“ everything we hear of him is of a priestly 
or religious nature” (‘Diet, of <Sr. and 
Bom. Biogr. and Mythol.’). Cretans are 
always liars, etc. So truly was this their 
characteristic, that KpnrlCetv was used to 
denote “ telling lies”—** to lie like a Cretan ” 
(!*iutarch, etc.). Prom their general bad 
character arose the line, Kpijr^s, KatnrdSofcoe, 
KiXtK^s, rpia. Kdwa icdtcicrra ; and Livy, Poly- 
bius, and Plutarch alike bear witness to 
their covetousness and dishonesty: Tis 
KpTirBy BiKatocr^uTiy ; “ When was there 
ever an upright Cretan ? ” asks Leonides in 
an * Epigram ’ (Farrar, ‘ St. Paul,* vol. ii. p. 
534). Evil beasts. 0^;ptovis**a wildbeast;” 
applied to men as a term of reproach (1 Cor. 
XV, 32), It implies brutality, stupidity, un- 
reasonableness, and, with the epithet Kmd, 
mischief, like the French mechante beta. The 
* Epigram’ above quoted calls them XrjKTral 
ml a)^t(pB6poi, ** pirates and wreckers.” Idle 
gluttons ; iiteraliy, idle bellies^ The substan- 
tive denotes their gluttony and sensuality 
(comp. Bom. xvi 18; Phil iii 19, where ^ 
ttotxla is equivalent to •yoo'T^P ^), and the 
adjective their sloth (cipyd, te* ; in old 

Creek it is usually of the csommon gender. 

Ver. Is.— for' A.V.;/or 
iMieh eame for mherefor&,.A*Y^i reprom for 
rehikot A» V * Sharply (^woro^^s) ; elsewhere 


on Etruscan vases are usually represented 
as in effect muzzled by the bndle, and have 
their mouths shut ; so that the two senses of 
the word would really he only one. 

5 In the Hew Testament, is applied 

-ex^Uilvely .to the womk , 


only in 2 Cor. xiii. 10 (see also Bom. si. 
22). That they may be sound (see eh. ii. 2). 
The faithful pastor must use severity when 
it is necessary to the spiritual health of the 
flock, just as the skilful surgeon uses the 
knife to save the patient’s life. 

Ver. 14. — Who for that, A.V. ; turn away 
for turn, A.V. Jewish fables (see 1 Tim, 

1 4; iv. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 4, where the Jewish 
origin of the fables is implied, though not 
so distinctly stated as here). Command- 
ments of men (^yroKms dydp^rrooy); so in Col. 
ii. 22 the apostle speaks of the precepts 
“touch not,” “taste not” (originating with 
the Judaizing teachers), as rh ivTaXpara ml 
BtBaerKahias reyy hpBpdh-av (see following 
note). Turning away from (diroc-Tpe^o/teVisi}*^) ; 
see 2 Tim. i, 15, note, 

Ver, 15. — To for unto, A.V. (twice); 
nothing is for is nothing, A,V. ; both for even, 
A.V. ; ihetr conscience for conscience, A. V. ; 
are for is, A.V. To the pure, etc. This 
allusion shows clearly that the “command- 
ments of men,” here condemned, are of the 
same kind as those referred to in the above- 
quoted passage in the Colossians. We learn 
also from Rom. xiv. ; 1 Cor. viii. ; and else- 
where, what were the kind of questions 
which agitated the Judaizing Christians. 
But Si. Paul in a few wise words shows the 
utter worthlessness of such controversies. 
** To the pure all things are pure.” “ There 
is nothing from without a man,” said our 
Lord,. “that entering into him can defile 
him” (Mark vii. 15); “Heither if, we eat 
are we the better, neither if we eat not 
are we the worse” (1 Cor. viii. 8); “The 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost” (Rom. xiv. 17). But 
unto those that are defiled by what comes 
from within them, and have no faith 
(Rom. xiv* 23), nothing is pure. Their 
mind and conscience, being defiled, defile- 
everything they do. The words m0ap6y 
and juialw are the proper words for cere- 
monial “cleanness” and “defilement” re- 
spectively. 

Ver. 16. — By their for in, A.V. They pro- 
fess that they know 0od (comp. Bom. ii. 17 

20). The arrogant claim to bo God’s 
people and to superior holiness, while all 
the while they were denying God by their 
evil deeds, and ’bringing^ aishonour upon 
. Ms Kama among the Gentiles, was a marked 
feature of the Jews in St. PauFs time (comp. 

2 Tim, iii. 5). AbomSnable O^eAwrrol); 

objects or causes of disgust f only here in 
■the Hew Testament, but found In the LXX. 
But 0dihvyfia and are not un- 

common. Reprobate (kBdKifioi}; as 2 Tim. iii. 

(where see note). This picture uf the 
circumcision is indeed sad (comp J Th^ 
■ii Ik Id; Acts txvUL 25— 
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HOMILETICS. 

Ters, 1— 16.— TOe ministry of diameter. The pastoral Epistles, and this chapter ia 
particular, bring prominently before us the Christian ministry as of commanding 
importance in the scheme of Christianity. (Christianity, tl^j sum and substance ot' 
Christian doctrine, was to be diffused among all nations ; and the great instrument for 
matntaining it in efficiency and power was to be the ministry. But in describing the 
ministerial qualifications the apostle lays so much stress upon the personal character of 
the ministers, as to make us feel that the Christian ministry of which he speaks is a 
ministry of character as much as of preaching, or teaching, or any other ministration. 
Looking at this side of the ministry, we learn that it is the purpose of the great Head 
of the Church, Jesus Christ our Lord, that his doctrine and the truth which he brought 
down from heaven should be presented to the world in the lives and characters of 
his accredited servants and ambassadors. Those servants of his were to be scattered 
among the people, “in every city,” and every village, where the gospel message 
had been brought, and the people were not only to hear from their lips, but were 
to see in their lives, the nature and pTactical effect of the doctrine delivered to them. 
And, in truth, the eloquence of holy^ loving, and self-denying lives is more persua- 
sive than that of any words, however . good and however beautiful. We feel, even 
after reading the words of the Master himself, and having felt their power, that 
there is a still greater power in that life and death, wherein were embodied, in all the 
beauty of love and goodness, the sublime precepts which he taught. While, therefore, 
we see the importance of a learned clergy, an eloquent clergy, an orthodox clergy, and 
withal a clergy of business habits, we shall do well to keep steadily in view the 
commanding and essential quality of high and consistent Christian character, showing 
itself in all the details of the daily intercourse of life. The clergy of the Church should 
be the epistle of Christ, knowm and read of all men in every place where they are 
located, as bishops, priests, or deacons. In their manner of life and whole conversation 
should be seen worked out in practice what the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
intended to effect in the renewal of human nature. Their conduct and character should 
be a living commentary on the Word of God which they preach to the people, and their 
silent argument for pressing it upon the people’s acceptance. And hence wa may 
deduce the importance of a resident ministry. The functions of preaching and minis- 
tering the sacraments may be performed by strangers. The effectual sermon of a holy 
Christian life requires elders ” resident amidst the community to whom they preaoll 
The pure morals, the well-ordered families, the meek and patient behaviour under 
provocation, the kindly genial sympathies, the fair and equitable dealing, the sober 
gravity, the self-control and self-mastery of the servant of God, must be seen near in 
the daily intercourse of life, to be judged of and appreciated. It is the glory of the 
English Church that, by means of her endowments, she is able to place a minister of 
Christ to reside in every parish. Let every such minister remember that the interests 
of the Christian faith are bound up with his own manner of life and that of his house- 
hold, and do his utmost endeavour that that life may be a faithful reflection of the 
grace of God, which teaches men to deny iingodliness and worldly lusts, and to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world, while we wait for the appearing 
of the glory of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


HOMILIES BY YABIOUS AUTHORS. 

Yers. l^^.^Apostolic address and salutation.. The full representation which the 
apostle gives of his apostolic olSce is designed at once to mark the authority by which 
he gives the instructions that follow, and to serve as an index to the contents of the 
whole Epistle. 

I, The claims of ’the ak^ostle. **Paul, a servant of God, and an apostle of^ Jesus^ 
Christ.’’ i. He is a servant of God, 13'ot, as he often describes himself, ‘‘ a servant of 
Jesus Christ.” The title seems to mark the relation (1) of one who had once been a 
slave but, having become ftce through ■Christ Jesus, was stilly* so far ashbliga- 
tioB, service, and life were concerned, a 'isemat of God; (2) Ms detotibn to God, after 
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the type of Old Testament service, Moses and the prophets being pre-eminently called 
the servants of God ; (3) his ministry in the service of a royal ^Master (Matt, xviii. 

23—32), -who makes him a member of his household, a pillar of his temple, a sharer of 
his throne (Eev. iii. 21). 2. Ee isan apostle of Jesus Ohrist This is a more exact 
definition of his office, (1) He had his commission and his doctrine^ from him. (2) He 
had all the signs and proofs of an apostle in him, for he had received power to work 
miracles as wdl as to declare Divine truth. (3) It is, therefore, vain and deceptive for 
any to assume the name who cannot show the signs of an apostle. 

II. The end of the apostolic office. For the faith of God’s elect, and the full 
knowledge of the truth w^hich is after godliness,” It was designed for the furtherance 
of the faith and knowledge of believers. 1. Tlie apostle felt that he ivas^uppoiated to 
preach the doctrine of faiths and to he the instrument of bringing rnen to the obedience of 
faith, (Eom, i. 6 ; x. 17.) (1) Therefore all claims to apostolic authority by men 
who have abandoned the faith, or overlaid it with error and superstition, are to be 
rejected by the Church of God. (2) All true faith rests on the Divine foreordination ; 
for it is “the faith of God’s elect,” Election is, therefore, not to be regarded as equi- 
valent to faith, much less as its consequence (E];)h. a. 4) ; for it is Its true cause. The 
Father is the Elector, as the Son is the Eedeemer, and the Holy Spirit the Sanctifier. 
2, The apostolic office vxts designed likewise to i7npart the full knowledge of the truth 
which is after godliness/^ (1) Truth is the object— the Word of truth, which comes 
from him who is the God of truth, who is Christ the Truth itself, who is the Spirit of 
truth. It was this truth that the apostle preached with all faithfulness and clearness. 
(2) Knowledge is the subjective aspect of it, and becomes ours through faith. (3) The 
fruit of this truth is “godliness” It is designed to promote holiness of life and 
character. It is impossible tliat this knowledge can be morally unfruitful, 

III. The basis of this truth. “In hope of eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, 
promised before eternal times.” The ground and condition of this truth is the hope of 
eternal life, which is the animating prihoipie at once of the apostle and of the Church 
of God. 1. The principU of hope. The. word occurs fifty-two times in tbe Kew 
Testament, and is always connected with God, with the Mediator, and with believers. 

(1) Its author is God, who is “ the God of hope” (Eom. xv. 13), who has given us “a 
good hope through grace ” (2 Thess. ii. IG), and given us Christ as “ our Hope,” even 
“the Hope of glory,” (2) Hope connects us with the future as memory with tluj past, 
and is intendai to neutralise the materializing influence of earthly life around us. 
Thus, God has given us prophecy and promise to gratify the wants, the longings, and 
the anticipations of the human soul 2, The object and sum of Olmstian diope, 
“ Eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, promised before eternal times.” (1) This liib 
is in Christ Jesus; “for the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord ” 
(Eom, vi. 23). But it includes (a) the Ml fruition of God to all eternity ; (6) the 
fellovrsMp of the Bedeemer’s throne; (c) the fulness of joy; (d) likeness to Christ. 

(2) It is eternal life, without a break in the happy continuity of bliss ; for it is life with- 
out sin or death to mar its perfectness. It is eternal, because he is at once its Author 
and Support, as being that “ Eternal Life that "was with the Father ” (1 John i, 2). 

(3) The age of this promise. “ Before eternal times ” (a) This is not merely before the 
times of the wnrld, or (5) before the world began, (c) but really in the eternity 
past; because the reference is not to the. covenants of Adam or Abraham, but to the 
covenant of redemption in Christ before the foundation of the world (2 Tim. i. 0 — 11), 
The apostle does not merely say that the promise of eternal life was the result of a 
Divine purpose fixed from eternity, but that it was made from eternity to believers, 
because it was made to Christ, whose members they are* It is impossible to under- 
stand the meaning of these words without fbference to the federal transaction between 
the Father and the' Son (Zech. vi. 13).,’ ' This-wp the very “ promise of life in Christ 
Jesus ” of which the apostle speaks to Timothy (2 Tim. i. 1)., (4) The guarantee* for 
the fulfilment of this promise, “ God, that cannot lie, promised ” it. God gave both a 
promise and an oath to Abraham, that “ by. two immutable things, in which, it was 
impossible that God should lie,” we should have a sure hope (Heb, vi. 18). 

IT, The HAmFESTATiOK, of this akciei^t, FEomxsE, “ But in his own seasons mini- 
^sted his Word in the message wherewith' I was entrusted, according to the cgiimand- 
of God our Saviour/’ h The mmifutaUm 'mds made in oimsfasom^ 
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(1) It is Bot to be supposed that it was made only by tbe Apostle Paul, for it was made 
by the other apostles ; and ages before their day it was manifested, with more or less 
clearness, under the Old Testament dispensation. (2) But the Apostle Paul was one of 
those specially entrusted with the Word, and specially with “the revelation of the 
mystery hid for ages®’ (Rom. svi. 25). 2. Tlie Word of God, and the whole order <i.nd 
fulness of the Church, are io he regarded as the unfolding if the ancient promise of 
etexmllife. 3, The Word is made manifest hy preaching, (Rom. 2 C, 17.) Preaching 
is an institute peculiar to Christianity, which it formed for itself as its chosen mode 
of utterance. Christianity is not a philosophy or a thaumaturgy* It is propagated, 
not by priests, but by preachers. There are no priests in Christianity but the one' High 
Priest of our profession, who, if he were on earth, would not be a priest (Heb. viii. A). 
4. The preaching is done in yirtue of a Divim call or commission. “ Wherewith I was 
entrusted according to the commandment of God our Saviour/’ All the ministries of tiie 
New Testament, high and low, are committed as trusts to the Church. . Therefore a 
minister ought to have a true call from on high before accepting the responsibilities 
of office. The apostle was very emphatic in announcing his calf to the apostieship, 
not as in any way due to his own will or wish, but to Divine command. It w’as the 
command of “God his Saviour; ” not the Son, but the Father — the usual phrase of 
the apostle being “according to the will of God” (2 Tim. i, 1), 

Y. The apostobic salutation. “To Titus, my true son after the common faith.” 
1. The person thus addressed, (1) Titus was a pure Gentile. It is interesting to remem- 
ber that the dearest friends and companions of the apostle’s life were Gentiles, and 
not Jews — such as Luke, Titus, and Timothy, who was half-Gentile. "iVas this leaning 
caused in any degree by the distrusts and enmities with which he w’as pursued through, 
life by his Jewish countrymen? (2) Titus was, like Timothy, one of the apostlVs 
converts. This fact would endear him to the apostle’s heart. He was a genuine son 
of the apostle in virtue of the faith common to all Christians; implying that (a) there 
is but one faith (Eph. iv. 5) ; (5) one Object of faith, Jesus Christ ; (c) one end of faith, 
eternal life. (3) Titus was evidently one of the apostle’s most trusty disciples, though 
be was less a companion than Timothy, and less allied to him on the terms of an 
affectionate intimacy. Titus was firm, strong, and capable, with adaptability in the 
way of administration and of repressing moral disorders among distracted or disturbed 
communities. 2. The greeting, “ Grace and peace from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ our Saviour.” (1) The blessings sought for Titus. “ Grace and peace.” 
(a) Grace is the full and eternal fountain of the goodness of God, opened to the wants 
of men in the blessed gospel ; (b) peace is the blessing of the saints, to which they are 
called in one body, and the safeguard of heart and mind through him who is their 
Peace (Phil, iv, 7)1 (2) The source of these blessings, alike God the Father and God 
the Son, as being equally the Author and Giver of all spiritml blessings. The whole 
structure of the Epistle is based on the doctrine of the Deity of Christ. — T. C. 

Ver. 5. — Tituses eomnmsio7i in Crete, Its object was principally to supply the 
deficiencies in the Gliurch organisation of the island. 

1. ^i’HE SCENE OB' Titus’s LABOURS— Cuete. !• Its Situation and history. It lies 
almost equidistant from Europe, Asia, and Africa; a large and populous, island of the 
Mediterranean ; the Caphtor of the Old Testament, and now known as Oandia. It was 
a place of ancient civilization, noted for its hundred cities, and became a Roman posses- 
sion about seventy years before Christ, 2. The foundation of the Cretan Church. 
This probably occurred immediately after Pentecost, for it is said that men of Crete 
were present on that occasion (Acts ii. 11), and we know that the island abounded with 
Jews of wealth and influence. The false 'teachers in Crete were Judaists. There are 
several reasons for believing that the Church must have been a considerable time in 
existence. Time must be allowed for the development of heresy. Time must likewise 
be allowed for the growth of character and reputation, so that Titus, giude«l , by the 
Church, might have no difficulty in selecting the, right class of office-bearers. The 
fact, likewise, that the bishops were to “have believing children” affords a strong pre* 
sunmtion that the Church tntist have been, in existence at least twenty or thirty' yharx. 
3. its mMemm without organtaiion^ The ‘Church- in Crete seems' .to haye hfi, tni 
rcgu&r parMes, the ordinances probabl|: -in,, confusion, and , though the power cl 
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beath^Blsm bad beeb. broken in one of its qnasi-strongliolds, tbe CbHstkns bad not 
utterly escaped con1;aminatlon* The state of matters in this interesting island proves 
(l)that there may be a true Church where there is no regular rainistry* Thus there 
is no foundation for the theory that the clergy are the Church, or even essentia! to its 
existence, though, they are necessary to its edification. (2) It proves also that a regular 
ministry is necessary. Therefore the arguments of Darbyites go for nothing. A 
ministry was specially needed to check the unruly and vain talkers in Crete, as welhas 
to apply the sanctifying influence of the gospel, as well as a wholesome Christian 
discipline to the cure of moral disorders. 

IL Thu scope of Titus’s laeoues. For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
mightest set in order the things that were wanting, and ordain elders in every city.’’ 
Tbe apostle had himself successfully laboured in the island^ and the gospel had in con- 
sequence spread among many of its cities. But he had been summoned away from the 
scene before he could do anything to organize the community or regulate its varied 
Church life. He therefore sent Titus as his delegate to discharge this duty. 1. Tiiiis 
lom to set in order the thmgs tliai were wanting* As Crete was a most luxurious 
find corrupt place, as heathenism affected its whole family and public life, as the 
Church had got into disorder through its contiguity to paganism, or was unable to 
(organize Itself strongly in the face of a hostile world, Titus wnts left behind to fix the 
order and circumstances of public worship, including the celebration of Christian 
oniinanccs, to establish a godly discipline which would purify family life, to instruct 
the Cretans more fully in the doctrines of the gospel which were attacked by design- 
ing Jndaists, and generally to superintend the development of all matters affecting 
Christian faith and practice. 2. Ee was to ordain criers in every city* (1) The elders 
were the pastors or teachers of congregations, and were so called on account of their 
age and gravity of manner. ■ They were also called “ bishops (ver. 2 ; Acts xx. 
IT, 28), on account of their office as overseers of the flock. It is no%v universally 
conceded that these names are but different designations of tbe same ofiice-bearers. 
We read in Scripture of “ bishops and deacons ” (Phil. i. 1), but never of bishops and 
ciders,” simply because bishops and deacons represent two different orders, but bishops 
and elders do not. These bishops were simply the pastors of congregations, (2) There 
were several elders in each congregation, Titus was to ordain elders in every^city,” 
that is, a plurality of elders for each Church. There was certainly a pluraaty in 
several Churches (Acts xiv. 23 ; xv. 22). (3) These elders were to be ordained or 
solemnly set apart to their office, (a) The word “ ordain ” throws no light on the 
question ’whether the appointment took place with or %vitbout the co-operation of the 
Church, But the same word is used in the account of the ordination of the deacons 
who were chosen by the Christian people (Acts vi. 3), In another case (Acts siv, 
23) the ordination of elders did not take place without the co-operation of the 
Church, 'which selected by a show of hands, as tbe word signifies, the candidates 
for ordination. Tbe directions given by the apostle to Titus with regard to the quali- 
fications of elders imply that the choice lay, not with Titus, who was a complete 
stranger to Crete, but with the body of the Christian people who were familiarly 
ficquainted whh the private work and public gifts of believers, (h) The ordination was 
the act of Titus, who was the delegate of the apostle. It is not improbable that ^enas 
and Apollos, who were then in Crete, were associated with him in the act of ordination. 
It Is now generally admitted that he. was not appointed permanent Bishop of Crete, 
for his stay was designed to be short (ch# iii, 12). This whole passage proves tbe 
Importance o£ Ohurcb organization, while it presupposes a certain’ amount of Chtistian 
knowledge and feeling among tbe members of tbC: Cretan Ohurck-*-*T.. 0. 

Vers. % character ofM$hop$^their mgaim qudiificatiom* Tbe apostle first 

mentions their qualifications in a moral point of view before be speaks of their duties as 
teachem ’ 

J. BnAMELissSEss. Tlio' tninisttr must. be one against whom no charge' can be 
•Irought. His name must be spotless (1 Cbr, i. 8; CoL I, 22), The Church must be 
sible to respect biim, ^ 1. Eecause he must h an example to the 'believers, 2. Bmvme 
he cowlc? not oth^wise consistently check or r^romMe bhmetmrihy tmys'of'r&krs* 
^Ch* % 13,) Christian life In Crete ■was unsound both as to thorals and daolrine» 
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Because as “a steward of God^^ he has ^ave respomihilitiesy botH to Ood and to tlxe 
flock. He must be both /wise and faithful In relation to the house of God, . ♦ , the 
Church of the living God” (1 Tim. iii. 15), which is entrusted to Ms heaping. 

11. The husband of one wife. His family relationships are of much momeTit, for 
polygamy was the established rule of heathenism. 1. This passage does not malm th 
marriage of ministers compulsory, as it is in the case of priests in the Greek Church. 
2^ It is totally inconsistent with the principle of the celibacy of ministers in the 
Church of Borne, 3. It does not prevent the second nrn'rmge of a minister, wlmh is 
sanctioned by Scripture, (Eom. vii.' 1 ; 1 Oor. vii, 8, 9, 30.) 4:. It simply condemns 
polygamy, 

IIL I’HE CONDUCT OF HIS CHILDEEN. "Having believing children, who are not 
accused^ of riot or unruly .V 1. The^ bishop will he judged hy his family life. The 
family is the nursery of the Church, and these two societies act and react upon each 
other reciprocally, so that a bad or weak or injudicious father can never be an efficient 
or respected minister. If he cannot rule his children, how can he rule the Chtiroh of 
God (1 Tim. iii. 5)? 2. His children ought to be: (1) Believers, adorning the doctrine 
of the gospel by purity and obedience. There must be evidence that they have been 
brought up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. (2) They ought to be free 
from the imputation of dissoluteness. There must be no ill reports concerning pro- 
fligacy. (3; They must not be unrulyj that is, disobedient to parents. Those 
ministers would be unflt to govern the Church whose authority was disregarded by 
their own children. ^ The ministers home in Crete was, therefore, to be a pattern of 
order, purity, and piety. 

IV. self-willed. The elder ought not to cherish i 1. A selfdoving spirit, 
which leads to the disregard of the rights, or claims, or feelings of others. 2. A 
haughty and imperious temper. One who is both obstinate and proud can have no 
influence over his flock. He ought to he bumble, easy to be entreated, able to rule 
his own spirit, and considerate to others, 

V. Not soon angry. 1. He ought to have a temper not guicMy provoked by con- 
tradiction or evil-speaking. Many tongues will be busy with him, as many eyes will 
be watchfully turned upon his walk. He ought to remember the temper of his 
Master, " who, when he was reviled, reviled not again.” He ought to be slow to 
wratl?,” and imitate the Divine long-suffering and patience. 

VL No BRAW'LEB, The w’ord suggests the conduct of one insolent through wine, 
quarrelsome and furious. The minister must not only abstain from drunkenness, but 
avoid the passionate folly of men carried away by this sin. 

VII. No STRIKER. He must never lift his hand against his fellows. 1. He is the 
peacemaker of his parish, 2. How can he restrain the violence of others if he cannot 
hold Ms own hands f 

VIIL Not given to filthy lucre, 1. Covetousness is idolatry in a minister as 
well as in. the members of his flock* It implies the existence of a divided heart, 2. 
An maricious temper is condemned by the emmple of Christ, who, " though he was 
rich, became poor ” to make many rich. 3- It is a peculiarly heinous sin to make 
a gain of godliness, 4. A covetous minister will seek his own things^ mt ike things of 

Yet, 8. — The bishofs positive gualificaiionB, X, But a dovee of hospitality* 1. 
This trait was specimy suitable to a time when Christians, travelling from one place to 
another, were in the habit of receiving kindly entertainment from brethren. 2. This 
habit may bring blessing to our houses. Some have thereby entertained angels 
unawares ” (Heb. xiii. 2). 3, It recommends the gospel to find its ministers ready at 
all times to feed the hungry, opening heart and house to the poor and needy (Luke 
xiv. IB), 4. Yd the hospitality is not to be that qf luxury or sensuality, 

IL A LOVBB OF GOOD* It poiuts to a heart in sympathy with everything good 4nd 
noble and of good report, as opposed to the corrupt tendencies at work in Cretan 
society. , ■ ■ , ■ • 

. Hi. SohER* L The word poimU to the ^f^fesiraini wMck mntrdk iM in 

accordance with the dictates oKconmimms reason, and the gmpol of, (Kriit# ■ Xh k 
opposed the Irasoiblllty already coadernuid in mlaistem ; (w* ”4- to' 
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sdbrieti/ <f intdleci; for the Hiinister must not be led away by false enthusiasm, op 
entangled with spiritual fanaticism. He is to follow quietly the even tenor of his 
way, under the guidance of truth, 

lY, Just. 1. TAere he the full recogiution of the rights of others, 2, There 
must he smli a managem&it of pastoral duty that poor and rich, ignorant and learned, 
will be treated with the’^most impartial fairness. There must be respect of 

persons.’’ 3. There mmt he no casting of stumhling-hlocks in the way of others, 4. 
There must he sincerity, uprightness^ andfaithfuhms in admonitions and counsels. 

Y. Holt. The minister must be true in his relations to God. 1. He rejoices to he 
numbered with the company of the saints, 2, His condztct must foio from a holy heart, 
as the effect of a new heart. 3. Eis holiness must rehuhe the ungodly, and make his 
words like ointment poured forth. 4. It implies a separateness of walk, like Mm “ who 
was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate trom sinners.” 

YL Tempeeate. This word points to eating and drinking, to lusts of the flesh, to 
abstinence even from things lawful for the sake of peace and the glory of God. — T. C, 

Yer. 9. — The hishop^s qualification as to doctrine. The apostle reserves to the last 
place the most important of all the qualifications needed by elders. 

I The butt oe adheeing to the truth. Holding fast the faithful Word which 
is according to the teaching.” 1. The doctrine of the gospel is the faithful tvord: ” (1) 
Because it contains nothing but the truth. (2) Because it never deceived any that 
trusted in it. (3) Because it truly displays the faithfulness of God. 2. B is no mere 
subjective opinion of the preacher, but is based upon or in agreement witli the teaching 
of the apostles. ** Which is according to the teaching ” '’The truth is not to be dis- 
covered by the preacher, but delivered to him, 3. It is to he steadfastly maintained. 
The preacher is not to allow it to be wrested from his grasp by false teachers. The 
apostle was always emphatic as to the importance of this duty. " “Hold fi^st the form 
of sound doctrine, which thou heardest from me” (2 Tim. i. 13) ; “ Continue thou in 
the things thou hast learned ” (2 Tim. iii, 14). It was a povrerml lever in his hands 
for moving the hearts of men. 

IL The besihe: of this qualifiCatiok. " “That he may be able both to exhort iji 
the sound doctrine and to convince the gainsay ers.” 1. The preacher must he g^mlified 
for eschortation in the S 2 yhere of a sound, healthy, practiml leaching. This implies that 
men had some knowledge of the truth, but they need to be persuaded to follow it 
rather than a morbid and unpractical teaching that can in no way minister to edifica- 
tion. 2. Re must he qualified to refute ike arguments of false teachers. And nothing 
is so powerfully conducive to this end as sound doctrine firmly held and wisely 
applied.— T. 0. 

Yers. 10 — ^13, — The character of the adversaria at Crete. They were within the com- 
munion of the Christian Church. It was, therefore, ail the more necessary that the 
ministers should be holy, laborious, and uncorrupt. 

I. The mobal anb intellectual chabacteristics of these abversaries. 
“For there are many unruly men, vain talkers and deceivers, especially they of 
the circumcision.” 1. They tmre refractory^ Though standing in Church relation- 
ships, they refused all obedience, and pursued purely factious and divisive courses, that 
led to the subversion of diiscipiine and the distraction of families. Buck persons mar 
the prosperity of many a Church. 2. They were min talkers. Corruption quickly 
makes its way from the heart to the lips, and Bows forth in glib and empty babbling. 
(1) There is no allusion here to heresy, for the vain talking is merely, opj^osed to useful 
and solid doctrine* The teachers were fluent and superficial, speaking, perhaps, great 
^ swelling words vanity', whkhi were of no -profit to the -hearers. (2) The tongue was 
made for speaking, but it is the Lord’s will that it should always be used for his glory. 
It. ought to be 'the tttte»of the '“wisdom That is 'from above,” which is “first pure, 
then peaceable.” (3) Yain talkemare the pest of Churches and families, sowing the 
seeds of distrust and turning, meMs minds against the gospel. 3. They were deceivers. 
Thel'. dfoetved others^ by theit good words and' fair speeches, their yain'Speoulatlgns and 
. festerous arguments, and thus became veiy d^gerous personSi ' 4. 

party Glmnh'-r0^ They were. metnbers’ of' Ae 
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and therefore in a position to do nutclx misclxief. (2) Tiioy were dudaizing CiiristlanSj 
who blended the Law and the gospel, teaching that circumcision was necessary to salva- 
tion. (3) They were the persistent enemies of the Apostle Paul through his whole life, 
and thwarted Mm in his labours in every part of Asia and Europe. 

II. The effect of their seduction. ^‘Subverting whole houses.” They pursued 
a process of sapping and mining, subverting the faith (2 Tim, il IS), and bringing 
whole families to disorder and ruin. It was not a case of mischief done to a few 
isolated individuals. Thus they undermined the peace and stability of the Church 
Itself. 

III, The motive of their teaching. “ Teaching things which they ought not, for 
filthy lucre*s sake.” The real root of the evil is laid bare by the apostle. It was a 
sordid love of gain. Therefore the teaching was such as would accommodate itself to 
the prejudices of men. These men had no regard for God’s honour; for the intei'est of 
Christ, or for the welfare of souls ; they only sought to increase their worldly substance 
by gaining popular applause. 1. Money in itself is no evil, for it has no moral character. 
It is only a blessing or a curse according to the use that is made of it. 2. ‘‘ The love of 
money is the root of all evil,'^ It leads men to dishonour God, to ignore the claims of 
truth, to sacrifice the peace of the Church, The Pharisees in our. Lord’s time devoured 
widows* houses. How many people still sacrifice roligion so far as they imagine it to 
conflict with their worldly advancement I 3. The moiwe of these Cretan advenaries 
was laser than if it had been mere fanaticism or the love of proselytism, (Matt, 
xxiii. 15.) 

lY. The justification of the apostle’s strong language concerning them. 
** One of themselves, a prophet of their own, said, Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, 
idle gluttons.” I’his testimony is true. These words refer not to ‘‘ those of the circum- 
cision,” but to the inhabitants of Crete, who had generally welcomed the injurious 
teaching referred to. 1. The ai^ostlds quotation of a heathen ^loet^ Eiumenides^ shows 
that it is not improper for Christians to study the literature ofheafhen nations. Classical 
studies were once, on moral grounds, discouraged by the 'Church. Calvin says that 
nothing learned ought to be rejected, even though it should proceed from “the god- 
less.” 2. The quotation is the •imliassed judgment of a Cretan poet, held in high 
honour for so-called prophetical gifts. It represents the character of the Cretans in the 
darkelt light, as if to justify a heathen proverb, “ The three worst C’^ in the world 
are Cappadocia, Crete, and Cilicia.” (1) “Cretans are always liars.” This estimate is 
fully borne out by profane writers, as well as by the proverb that makes “ Cretizing ” 
synonymous with “deception.” (2) They were “evil beasts” In allusion to their 
fierceness, their wildness, their cruelty, (3) They were “ idle gluttons.” They were 
sensual and slothful, corpulent and idle, and therefore fit disciples of teachers whose 
“ god was their belly,” and were content to eat the bread of others without working. 
3. The apostle endorses this heathen testimony, showing that the Cretans had not 
changed their national character in six hundred years. 

Y. The true method of dealing with the Cretan advebsabies. “Whose 
mouths must be stox>ped.” 1. Tfns does not warrant civil persemtion, 2. It warrants 
the me tf cogent arguments to silence gainsayers, such as those by which our Lord 
silenced the Sadducees and the Pharisees, as well as the use of faithful and stringent 
discipline to repress ecclesiastical and moral disorders. The adversaries were to be 
opposed by reason, faithfulness, and love, above all, by the faithful preaching of the 
gospi la. its positive as well as its negative aspects*—!’. 0. 

Yers. 13, 14. — The necessity of godly reluhe. At this point the apostle drops the 
reference to bishops, and lays upon Titus himself the duty of applying the proper 
remedy. ’ . , 

I, The utility of rebuke. “ Wherefore rebuke them sharply, that they may be 
sound in the faith.” The nature of the people demanded sharp treatment. “ Shar^mess 
and severity are but the other side of love itself, when the wounds can only be healed 
by cutting” Ministers am sent to rfve rebuke (Jer. xliv* 4; Micah iii, 8). , L. They 
may give it privately. 2, Or publicly (1 Tim. v. 20). 3., fearlessly ii. 7).. 

ail authority (eh. IwS)* 'Wiii long-suffering (2 Tim. iv. % fi. II 
sharply,' yet’ with •Ohrisliau; low (2 Thcsa^'-*iih'' Ifi)* ^x^elte ttbuks 
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( 1 ) kindly (?s. cxli. 5) ; ( 2 ) witli love to those who administer it (Prov, ir. 8 5 xxiv. 
25) ; (3) they attend to refeke (Prov. xv. 5). 

II, The design op the kebuke. “That they may be sound in the faith ” It was : 
1, That they might he recovered from their errors, and receive sound doctrine, mid me 
somd speech that cannot he condemned. 2. That they may he sound in the grace of 
faith, and rmnifest it hy dhparting from their evil works. This soundness of faith is 
described negatively by their “not giving heed to Jewish fables, and commandments 
of men, that turn from the truth/’ ( 1 ) Jewish fables. These are mentioned in 
1 Tim. 14:; iv. 7 ; 2 Tim. iv. 4 They were, no doubt, rabbinical, and ultimately 
crystallized into the Talmud. Our Lord condemned them (Matt. sv. 3). The tra- 
ditionary principle has, in spite of this warning, spread widely in the Church. We see 
it in the Latin Church, in the Greek Church, in Islamism«> It is, in fact, the ruling 
principle of all these communities, which have no real love for the Scriptures. ( 2 ) The 
commandments of men. (a) They stand in antithesis to the commandments of God 
(Matt. XV. 9; CoL ii. 22). (5) They evidently were of a ceremonial character, and 
involved ascetic peculiarities, touching the question of abstinence from meats, and from 
other things created by God for man’s enjoyment, (c) Their origin was evil, for they 
sprang from men turning away from the truth. It was not merely Mosaical prohibi- 
tions with regard to food that they enforced, but ascetic additions and exaggerations in 
the spirit of" the later Gnosticism. The course of these men was downward. They 
were departing fast from the gospel,— T. C. 

Ver. 16.— great coimter’-p^HncipIe against this ascetic tendency, “Unto the pure 
all things are pure : but to the defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure ; but even their 
mind and conscience are defiled.’’ 

I. The privileges of the puee. 1. The pure are not those ceremomally pm% 
but those (1) justified from all sin by Christ’s righteousness ; ( 2 ) clean through the 
Word spoken to them ; (3) with hearts purified by faith ; (4) with the graces of faith 
unfeigned, love without dissimulation, and hope without hypocrisy. 2 . Their privilege, 
purchased hy the hlood of Christ, was the lawful liberty of using all meats under the 
gospel which ivere forbidden hj the ceremonial law, (1) Jesus had taught that defile- 
ment comes from the heart, not from the shambles (Luke xi. 39 — 41). ( 2 ) The Church 
solemnly at Jerusalem decreed the abolition of this old distinction of meats (Acfes'xv.). 
3. The apostle elsewhere iemhes the same truth “ For meat destroy not the work of God. 
All things indeed are pure, but it is evil for that man that eateth with offence” (Bom. 
xiv. 20). All meats are pure to the pure in heart. 4. The disiinctimi of meats among 
Homan Catholics tends to the neglect of the Divine Laiv altogether. People on the Con- 
tinent go to bails on the Lord’s day who will feel their souls in danger from eating an 
egg on Friday. 5. The saying of the apostle has an almost proverbial cast; for it asserts 
that “all things” — ^that is, more than mere food — may have a purifying tendency in 
the case of the pure. Hothing is unclean of itself, hut good, and to be received with 
thanksgiving (1 Tim. iv. 3—5). 

n. The moral reteibution op the impure. It is that they pollute all they touch, 
and everything becomes the means of increasing their depravity. 1. There is nothing 
impure or evil in creation ; it is in the mind and heart of men ; these can turn the 
choicest gifts of God into the means of moral defilement, 2. Unbelief is the fountain 
from which all the evil flows ; for to the “ defiled and unbelieving Is nothing pure.” The 
worshippers may, by their distinctions of food, only foster pride and self-righteous- 
^ ness ; but all alike springs from unbelief, which disregards the authority of the Word 
of God. 3. Th.e impurity is not merely exiernaly such as many dread, but internal ; for it 
extends to ** the mind and conscience,” te fhe whole intellectual, volitional, and moral 
nature of man. Thus the last safeguard of the soul disappears, as the retribution upon 
man’s neglect of God, truth, and purity. There is no longer a taste for the simple truth 
of the gospel, but a frightful facility for self-deception.— T. C. 

Ter* 16.— great contradidion^. The.'.apostle here describes thmr moral deficiency* 
“ They confess that they know God, but. in works they deny him,” 

, '■ , They 'Weee mere propessoeS'Op n-iiaiGioN, poss^^sng its mnm. but uehAw- its 
^ 1* Their knowledge of Qod wm purely theoretical or spemlaime^ but'tliey .wwc 
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practical atlieists. 2. Hypocrites often profess great knowledge of Godn 3. JEIven in 
apostolic times the communion of the Church was considerably mixed. There is no trace 
of a pure Church anywhere on earth. The Church in Crete had unbelievers in its 
visible membership. 

11. Theib denial op God took a most practical shape. Their conduct gave the 
lie to their profession. They were : 1. Abomimble in the ight of God. They were 
morally abandoned. They were as hateful in the sight of God as the idols of the 
nations, 2. Disobedient They were refractory and incorrigible, despiskg all order 
and repudiating obligation. 3. JReprobate unto every good work They were as useless 
for the service of God as reprobate silver, which cannot bear the fire of the refiner. 
(1) They did no good works. (2) They had neither knowledge nor inclination to do 
good works* (3) Therefoi^ they were quite useless in the service of God and 
man. — T. 0. 

Yer, 1. — Christian ministry. ** A servant of God.” One of the great revelations 
of the gospel is the dignity of service. To be ministered unto was the end of 
Boman ambition. Pride acd precedence ruled supreme. The Jews sought to be 

Herods ; ” the GentikvS sought for consulships and pr^torships. Everywhere we see 
l^atrician selfishness in protid palaces, and, as a dark opposite, whole colonies of slaves. 
The words that fell from the lips of the Master were illustrated in his life : “ The Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to ministerj, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” 

I, A SERVANT OF A STRONG Mastee, God ! None can stand, against him. In the 
end sin will reveal its weakness. It may storm and plot and fume against his will, 
but it is impotent at heart. “ The Lord reign eth.” The dominion of sin is undermined, 
and through the cross its leadership in the prince of this world is destroj^ed. Christ is 
** henceforth expecting till his enemies be made his footstool.” He must reign! 

II. A SERVANT OF A KIND Master. One who will not expect more service than we 
can render, and who knows and appreciates the kind of service we can render, and who 
will reward every man according to his works.” Kind in the law of service, which 
is a law of blessedness ; causing it to be not a yokedom, but the joy of a child’s freedom, 
“ Blessed are they that do bis will ” Happiness never to be attained when sought as 
an end: is here found in the highway of duty. 

HI. A SERVANT OF A FAITHFUL Master. One wlio will Stand by his servants in all 
times of disheartenmeut, obloquy, and difficulty. One who keeps his promises, so that 
they are all ** Yea and Amen in Christ Jesus.” Ever faithful to his holy tryst. ** Draw 
nigh unto God, and he will draw nigh unto you.” Faithful to his vouchsafed protection. 

Giving the angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways,” Faithful to the 
great Messianic promise, that to his Son shall the gathering of the people be.” Paul 
gloried in such a service, and he would have Titus know him by no ijigher name than 
“a servant of God,”--W. M, S. 

Yer. 1. — Truth and Vfe. “The truth which is after godliness,” This was to be 
“ acknowledged ” or obeyed. For truth is not a library for the leisurelj’’, or a mine for 
the curious. It is the present truth — the practical truth ; a truth that is always to be 
translated into life. 

This is a Divine test of truthT “ After godliness.” Like inspiration, it xs^'ofitdhle 
for imtruction in righteousness. It is a seed whose preoiousness is tested by the golden 
grain in its ripened ear. It does not produce a mere “ pietism” or sentimental emotion- 
alism; it produces godliness. Some are valiant for theoretical and doctrinal truths 
who bring forth no fruit unto holiness ” We are able to take the vantage-ground of 
Christian history, and to argue that there are no lives like Christian lives: that in this 
type of character are all the essentials of godliness — a life within, which cleanses the 
hearty energizes the will, quickens the conscience, elevates the taste, and purifies and 
sanctifies the life. ■ This, is the Divine test of truth: “By their fruits ye '.shall 
kaoW' them.” ^ • 

IL This is a Divine mark of the ' afostolate* Paul claims to be “an apostla 
of according to the Mthwigf God’s '-eieefcJ*' -He does not say that ,to-evange!is|s^’ 
MattheWi Mark, Luke, 'and John, faw sacred and 'Speotai to Mmj tst 
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there is no reccfrd that they did. He does not claim, like Peter, to have been "with 
Christ on the holy mount ; or to have been with those disciples who were with Christ at 
his ascension, when ** he led them out as far as to Bethany, and lifted^ up his hands and 
blessed them,” or to have heard the command then given, ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” Hor does he rest his apostolate on anything 
ceremonial or formal aloi&e. By the manifestation of the truth he commended himself 
to every inards conscience in the sight of Cod. The truth of his message was one ground 
of authority and the godliness of it another, and those two bases of ^author 
and goodness— avQ strong and eternal. None can shake the temple built on such granite, 
foundations as these. Philosophies may change and councils may err, but these abide 
for ever. So Titus had to learn that his ministry was connected with a truth that must 
be lived, as well as a truth that must he taught, — W, M. S. 

Yer. 2. — The immorial hope, “In hope of eternal life,” How often these words 
have been inscribed over the resting-place of the dead! How’* restful they are! 
How such inscriptions in the dark catacombs tell of the new and blessed era that 
Christianity introduced ! But it would be a mistake to connect them only with heaven, 
“ This fs life eternal/^ we read, know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, vjhom 

thoti hast sentT 

I, Hope and life aee heeb connected. It was not so in paganism. Men lost 
hope. They lived in and for the present day, and when tired of life committed suicide. 
Hope, such as the great Christian hope, brightens all human duties and joys. Life is 
real and earnest, all through the years. Age does not dim the brightness of the eye 
of the soul. So “we are saved by hope” — saved from enmd, disheartenment, and 
misery. We find Paul rejoicing in hope and patient in tribulation because of the life 
within, that was hid with Christ in Grod. . 

IL Service is associated with eternal life. Paul is a servant of God, and 
that service Is quickened by faith and sustained by hope. The Christian teacher sees 
not only man in his fall and misery, but he sees the ideal man in him — one who may 
be re-created in Christ Jesus. The desert blossoms as the rose, as hope cheers the 
sower who plants the Immortal seed of the kingdom in human hearts. The measure 
of our life is the measure of (1) the cheerfulness and (2) the continuance of our service. 
And what hope I It includes glory, honour, immortality, and eternal life. — W/M. B, 

Yer. 2. — The Divine veracity, “ God, who cannot lie.” Man cm lie, Man does. 
lie. His v'ord is not always his bond. He indulges in exaggeration. He tells half- 
truths, which are ever the worst of lies. 

I. Some things God cannot do. He who gave the moral Law embodies in himself 
that Law. He cannot do that which is untrue, unrighteous, unjust ! “ God is not a 
man, that he should lie ; neither the son of man, that he should repent.” This is our con- 
solation in trouble. God is faitliful, who hath promised — faithful in all that is exquisitely 
minute as well as all that is magnificently great. And in the wide sweep of the Divine 
promises we may find our rest in all times of tribulation* “ All the promises of God ia 
Lim [in Christ] are Yea and Amen, to the glory of God the Father.” He cannot lie. 

IL Some things that we too often do. 1, Carry our own cares, because we will 
not trust our leather, and cast all our care on him, 2* Recall our past sins, and so 
torture our hearts with remembrance of them, W^en God has said that he has blotted 
them all out, and will remember them against us no more. 3. Lose the Imght vision of 
heaven, and so become cast down in old age, forgetting that there can be no suppressio 
veti, or suppression of truth, with ow Satlotnf. ' , “ I go to prepre a plilce for jou ; ^ it 
were mi so, I wouM havp ’ TAts .should be the rest of on# hearts, if we have 

believed In Christ to the salvation of our a^uls. ** We are in Mm that Is' sHifi.”— 

Ver..2,--*-TOe jw^gU* ''^^.'Sefere.fite .world began/^' one , of the 

glories of the gospel It foresees all events' in history, and provides for all' th«i, »«p|ties 
,,pf a being who k born. to be unearned* ■ ' . ■ ' , . - ■ ^ - . 

;I.. ^5^'hebe ABE m AF^^B-TSOboHTB wiTH.^GoD. Qgt, k impetfoqt 
because we _have not talea the future. 
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vision for that future is too limited;, soisaetimes it is ill adapted, and “we say, had we 
foreseen, we could have avoided disappointment, disaster, and defeat* All the future 
lies clearly before the omniscient gaze of God. The Lamb was slain before the foundation 
of the world.’’ 

II. Gob’s pueposes abe bevealed iij his peomises. Hot before the ear^h began, 
but before the vjorld began— the world of busy men and w«>men ; the world of toil and 
.strife, of sin and sorrow, and the developments of guilt and grief. Then it was that 
*God declared that “the Seed of the woman should braise the serpent’s head.” This 
involves all. Sin would have involved death ; but the eternal life which St. Paul speaks 
of here w'as the gift of God in the incarnate Saviour, ** This is life eternal, to know thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” — W. M. S. 

Yer. 3 . — The Divine proclamation^ “But hath in due times manifested his Word 
through preaching, . . . according to the commandment of God our Savioui’.” The 
entire dispensation of Divine mercy from the earliest ages is a manifestation, or a 
“ showing forth.” This takes place in God’s own way and in God’s own time. We 
who are Christians now wait for “ the manifestation of the sons of God.” 

I. Thebe is always a due time. The clock of time is set to the order of Divine 
events. Generations give place to the age, and the age to the day, and the day to tbe 
hour. “ Father, the hour is come.” This was the fulness of time. Then the Bomans 
had prepared the roads for the ambassadors of Christ to travel ; and the Greeks had 
provided a picrfect language for the written record of the revelation ; and the dispersed 
Jews had circulated the Old Testament Scriptures, and had settled in foreign lands 
and planted synagogues ; . and Philosophy had confessed her failures in the opinion of 
her leaders, tllat there must he a Divine Deliverer, if delivera?3ce comes at all ; so that 
when men by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God in such a fulness of time to send 
forth his Son. 

II. Thebe will always be the peeacheb. Truth, like the gospel, needs a loving 
heart and a living voice and a living experience to utter its sweet enchantment^. It 
has pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save such as believe. That is to 
say, what the world calls foolishness. But men will always listen to and love the 
human voice when charged with truth and tenderness and pity. The press is doing 
a noble work, but it will not supplant the pulpit. Style changes, and methods change ; 
but God “ fashioneth their hearts alike ” Dickens spoke his own. works, and thousands 
docked to hear. Carlyle and Emerson both acknowledge the mighty and immortal 
power of speech A preaching which has intellect, conscience, and heart in it, and 
which is filled with the Spirit of Christ and the cross, will never become effete. It is 
God’s own way, mad his ways are higher than our ways. — W. M, S. 

Ter, 4 . — Believed in everywhere, The common faith,** Amid all diversities there 
is unity. In this sense we know that what is Cfilled “Catholic” authority rests on what 
was believed “always, everywhere, and by all.” Theories of religion vary, but the 
great facts and doctrines are the things which cannot be shaken, and still remain. The 
word “ faith ” is sometimes used for that . experience of the soul which we call trust, 
and as such is an inward reception of Christ and his cross j but it is also used, and is 
so used here, as descriptive of the gospel revelation itself. 

. I. *1*HE APOSTLES BIB, BUT THE FAITH EEMAixs, We arc Bot discipies of Paul, or 
Barnabas, or Timothy, or Titus, but of ChrisL These apostles did not draw men to 
thm^dves,hxtto Christ They were, as Paul declares, “ ministers by whom yo believed.’* 
To be in the true succession is to have the spirit of the apostles, and to, hold the faith 
of the apostles. So far as the gospel has heen perverted by mediavai superstition oi 
the earlier traditions of the fathers, it is not the common faith. An inspired revelation 
of truth enables us in every age to preserve the common faith. As the philosophic 
CfeMdge'Said,“It is evident that John and 'Paul held Christ to be Bivim” •The 
■glorious gospel of tho. grace of God is preserved to us intact by, the holy Gospls-.and 
, the, Epistles, , and men; true to the Bible harmonize in .their acceptance' -of' “the 
common faith ” , , , • . ■ . , ^ , 

, 'H^ThE life of, the TRUE ChUBUH IS THE SAME TO HVESY AOa. \ . Tht 'fOOt tUUSt 
.l#thesam% because xke the-.same*:. .J’Irst ir-tilAited 
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forgiveness^ and the peace that comes through the cross. The power of the atonement 
-to crncily selfishnessj and to lead men to live as not their own. The consciousness of 
human impotence, and of the might of the Holy Spirit in the inner man. All these 
are inward experiences of life, resulting from a common faith. Added to these are the 
experiences which attest life in conduct. We know the same artist*s touch in the 
picture, the same sculptor?B hand in the moulding of a figure, the same architect's 
design in the buildings; and we know Christians by the “life hid with Christ in 
producing those “fruits of the Spirit” which attest, in their beauty^and their purity, 
the energy and the sanctity of the Divine life. It is “ the common faith ^ which gives 
to Christians, in every land and every age, the same likeness to their Lord. — W, M. S. 

Yen 5. — Apostolic preparation, “ Set in order the things that are wanting.” Chris- 
tian life is destined for development and for continuance. To this end the Church is to 
be the centre alike of evangelistic effort and of Christian culture. Here is— 

I. The justification of the Ecclesia, ob the “ Church.” “ And ordain elders in 
every city.” The Hew Testament gives no sanction to the idea that an unorganized 
Christianity is the simplest and the best. The precedents of the early Christian Church 
were to be faithfully adhered to. Whether the organization of the Church was to he a 
growth conditioned by the circumstance of every age, is a question we do not here 
discuss ; but that there was to be organization is here settled for ever. The expression, 
“ in every city,” shows that the life of the Church was not to be spasmodic, but settled. 

II. There must be life as well as organization. This, too, is manifest here, 
Christians were enjoying “ grace, mercy, and peace;” were “renewed in the spirit of 
their minds,” Divine life comes from faith in Christ alone, and is not dependent upon 
aught else* The declaration of Paul is there always and everywhere, “Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” We are, therefore, to recognize the fruits 
of the Spirit everywhere, whether the gardens in which they grow be according to our 
plan and ideal or no. But as all Christian life needs constant care and discipline, as 
the disciple needs teaching, and the justified need sanctification, so there was to be the 
“ setting in order ” of all that we mean by the organized Christian Church ; not that 
every detail is to be binding, or to be reproduced by every Church in every age. — 
W. M. S. 

Vers. 7 — 9 , — The overseers, “ For a bishop,” etc. Here we have the moral qualifi- 
cation necessary for an overseer or bishop of the Churches. These bishops were 
to be an order by themselves, not, as Baxter would have them, “ Primus inter pares,” 
or “first among equals.” Each overseer who was naturally placed in a leading city 
ought, from his prominence as overseer of the district, to be a ministerial example to his 
brethren^ The practical counsels here given apply equally to all aspects of the “ over- 
seer,” or bishop. 

L The bishop at home. Polygamy was so widespread that it could not be arrested 
and done away with at once. But the bishops, as leaders of men, were to set the 
example. Polygamy, like slavery, was to be destroyed by the influence of the cross-— 
by the crucifixion of human selfishness, and the realization of Ood^s Ideals in the 
digmty of woman and in the sacredness of human life. “ Having faithful children,” to 
whom “ riot,” or the indulgence of unruly appetites and habits, was unknown. 

IL The bishop as a stewabu. Having elevated psition and large opportunity for 
good. We must remember that eharacter makes the good steward, not ex-cathedra 
commands "and exhortations. ■ “ Hot self-willed j ” ,bnt remembering that the measure of 
his power is to be the measure of his humility. “ Hot soon angry ; ” for if there h% no 
seif-repression, if the volcanic fires of the heart be not subdued, it wjli be of no use 
for,, him to preach about.' the cross which crucifies self. : “ Not given to wine ; ” for 
intemperance bereaves a man alike of reason and of religion. “ Ho striker ; ” for although 
the Bomans of that day used their power over, slaves and dependents by buffeting them* 
and sometimes kiftiiig them, the servant of Ohsist must be gentle unto ml mem 
“Hot given to dlthy lucre;” .for 'covetousness kills other virtues, and draws by its. 
lafMoot all nourishment from' the plants of grace. ■ 

, , IIL The 'BiSBiop AS a UBOTiaE. ** A lover of hospitalty ” Bemfflnbering hovpnany 
W^u|d;.;i|ikc- fo share his coi(nselS| tq wklk in the. light infllience, and -to w relied 
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a “city that lieth four-square.” and pure. Sober, just. My, temperate 

^fr of truth, buU’tewM ^*ii*remeSriDg”th^at P^^ilosophies. 

Holding fast the faithful Word as he hath beeMShf ® 

'^abie*^ as well as “good,’’— .W. M, S, toa-iBsayers, which show that he must be 

centres morality*as^U*frreifeio^^the\^'? ®''’® Pnre.” The gospel 

correct morals, because a nfan may sin aSt h^®wlf ®°"T 

An impure heart makes an imnure world of himrelf as well as against society. 

else, hurts the man himself, wrCsTk ol ^nr iT*^^ 

ill wishes to see, or what the inw^ir/i +oo+ a * ^ x that the eye sees what 

stand the douUe entendre; does nofsre aT vilof of “f“,^nesnot under- 

or the disguise of art, beneath the veil of words 

wm fiSm?me su5t™ywhere ^ 

in the unsuspecting words of holv men— for religious literature, even 

for men to find evif even L IhiS ST 

pmdery, no afec^att^^In ^edito ^ <3eiicacy. m> 

mentfrem the subj^te tKf no stain of defile- 

from within; for “out of the heart are the LuA hfe.>'!lw.Va‘‘’ 

noStoA4Xt tfeSeir mfod\™d“ unbelieving is 

Nemesl'’of eWTitTurts^^S'e ^n. 

the ear; so we can injure the mind and the m(^Sres ^ senses-the eye, 

seems aj first a strange combination of ideas! Hot re To dofi?® • unbelieving ’■ 

file away from. So men leave the Kint^’s hishwavofh^ioo== *? 

“f ® ; “d they do this because they are un1)elie!ine TKfwn'i"^^’ righteous- 

which they pMt.” ^e^thu^^^^wiifdoTO^l^cifitolQ^^hht **'1 

and at times they cSs t MannSfe^±®lf They know ij 

resolution to seek him who can “ create a themselves who have never had 

them.”-W. M. S. ! '‘"d renew a right spirit within 

Christ ” etc.^' TMeTS^direct oiAtenti^^^ apostle of Jesus 

The MdMmium of the gospel is not merely tru.th^W*° redemptive truth, 

merely to Mighten the?ntelLt and tSlpSh^ln^^^^^^ 
human, soul from spiritual ignorance to Inre H«o«oo f * • ^ the 

from selfishness to toevolence from matoriife^ f’ ®P>pt«al bondage to liberty, 
farkn^ » to the trueLd “ P--« !f 

is the purpose?^ HfoTwMfficribed ° fl 1 As*t? to the high st purpose. What 
•; Aecokn^g to the feith of G?d'Seot 4e Uef Kt" 
faith _ amongst those to: whom CM Ml i Aw ‘'■‘■’^erance of trqe 

gospel. , As 8fact„all men have not hSheobMrtunM of **>» 

only an Mianificaut ftaotion of the ^ wiw tl ?h, ^ rw-ivm^ tue gospel; indeed, 

.ao^solighlyprivHegedtit^m^^^^^^ 

i -V- ','','cC,;. 
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they hare the gospel sent to them, and not others? Ask why some should inherit 
health, others disease; some wealth, others poverty; some intellectual powers of a high 
urder, others minds hut little removed from brute intelligence. “^All these worketh 
the seltsame Spirit, devising to every man severally as he will.” Kow, to further and 
]a‘omnte faith among those to whom the gospel goes is one^ of its grand purposes. (2) 
As the promotion of the<^nowledge ‘^of the truth which is after [according to] godii- 
iioss.” More accurately rendered, The knowledge of the truth which is beside, or 
which icadeth to godliness” (Ellicott). The grand purpose here indicated seems to 
hy that all who are divinely favoured with the gospel should so believe it, and practise 
it, that they may become godly in their lives. What a sublime design is this, to make 
men Grod-like! Or, as it is expressed in the next chapter, “The grace of G-od hath 
appeand to all men, teaching us that, denying worldly lusts, w© should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world.” 2. An enterprise employing the highest 
human agency. “Paul, a servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus Christ.” “PaiiPs 
mode of designating himself here,” says Dr. Fairhalrn, “does not exactly coincide with 
his form of "expression in any other Epistle. Elsewhere he calls himself a servant, 
a Ixnulraan of Christ (Bom. i. 1 ; Gal i, 10 ; Phil. i. 1 ; Col. iv. 12), but here only of 
God. A noteworthy variation, not on its own account, but as a mark of genuineness ; 
tor it is impossible to conceive what motive could have induced any imitator to depart 
in such a manner from the apostle’s usual phraseology. The U coupling his calling as 
an apostle of Christ with his relation to God as a servant, cannot be taken in an adver- 
sative sense, for there is really no opposition ; but it is used, as not unfrequently, to 
subjoin something new, different and distinct from what precedes, though not strictly 
opposed to it.” Paul was one of the greatest of men. In natural endowments, pene- 
trating insight, vigour of thought, logical force, and rhetorical aptitude, he had in his 
age but fteW equals. His acquirements, too, were great. Brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, acquainted with Grecian culture, and master of rabbinic law, he could stand 
side by side with the greatest reasoners, sages, and orators of his time. But, beyond 
all this, he was specially called and qualified by God for propagating the gospel of his 
Sou, There is no enterprise on this earth demanding a higher kind of human agency 
than the gospel, nor (notwithstanding the mental feebleness and the moral meanness 
f f the thousands in every age who have worked, and are working, in connection with 
it) can there be found a higher class of men, both intellectual and moral, than some 
who have been, and still are, employed in indoctrinating men with the truths of the 
gospel, 

IL As A TBAKSCEXDEKT PROMISE. “In hope of eternal life, which God, that [who] 
cannot lie, promised before the world began [times eternal],” This promise is: 1. 
Transcendent in value. “ Eternal life.” This means something more than an endless 
existence. An interminable existence might be an interminable curse. It means not 
only an existence without end, but an existence without evil^ without sin, error, sorrow, 
misery. Ay, and more than this, an endless existence in connection with good, and 
with good only, with knowledge, holiness, liberty, and companionship with the best 
created spirits, and with the great God himself. Eternal life is eternal goodness. 
2. Transcendent in certitude. It is made by God, “ that cannot lieT Are not all 
things possible with him *? Yes, in what may be called a physical sense. It is possible 
for him to destroy, in the twinkling of an eye, the present creation, and to produce 
a' new one. But, in a moml sense, there Is an Impotency; 'His “cannot” here is his 
will not, and his “ will not ” is hia glory# A higher eulogy you cannot pronounce on any 
man than to say he cannot be ungenerous, he cannot be false, he cannot be unjust, he 
cannot be dishonourable. Inability to do wrong is the, glory of the Infinite, This 
promise, then, cannot fail ; it must be reahised, “ Till heaven and earth pass, one jot 
, or one tittle shall in no tvise pass away.” S* Tranmndmt in age. “ Promise before 
tlie world began [times eternal]” When was that? Before the foundation of the 
earth, was lain, or the wheels of. time their ‘revolutions. When he occupied the 
boundlessness of Immensity, -albhe. The, gospel is an old promise: the' lAmb was 
slain “bofore c/ 1dm 'The gospel Is not a promise. ‘ 

' 111. As 'a OBADifAn tavknATSdH, “But' hath in due times [in » own srtisohs] 
'manifested his Wopd^ through preaching,.. [In the message] which' unto me 
i^l-ilhtrewith I Avaa entrusted] according' to, the esf^aandumts; d 
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I'liere are three thoughts here suggested concerning the revelati’oa of this promise of 
eternal life. 1 . It tms manifested at a proper tiine, “In due times [in his own 
seasons] manifested his Word.” God has a season for eyeryfehing, everything in the 
matenai and the moral Nothing but sin appears in his universe that does not come 
“according to his time.” Oceans ebb and flow, planets perform their revolutions, 
kingdoms rise and fall, generations come and go “ accortling to bis time.” ,He had 
*a time for the revelation of his redemptive truth, and when the time dawned it beamed 
on the world. 2, It toas manifested hy apostolic preachmy, “Through preaching.*' 
Eedemptive truth came into the world through man, and it is Heaven’s design that it 
should be propagated through the world by man. It is to be preached, not only with 
the lips, but by the life. The true preacher must incarnate it. His life must illustrate 
and confirm the doctrine that his lips declare. It was before the gospel came to men 
in written documents that it won its greatest victories. Some tbink that too much 
importance is attached to the Bible in this work, and that it is vain to expect that the 
circulation of the Scriptures will answer the end. History shows it has not done so, 
and the philosophy of the work explains the reason ; hence it must be revealed in the 
voice and the life. 3. It was manifested hy the Divine comumnd, “ Which was com- 
mitted unto me [wherewith I was entrusted] according to the commandment of God 
our Saviour,” The Divine command came to the apostle to preach the gospel at 
various times — came to him on the road to Damascus, came to him in the temple at 
Jerusalem, came to him in the ship on the Adriatic. Yes ; the Divine command comes 
to all : “Go into all the world, and preach the gospel” Hot only was it by command 
that Paul preached to mankind, but now to Titus. 

lY. As A LovE-BEGETTixo POWER. “ To Titus, mine own son [my true child] aftei 
the common faith.” “ Mine own son.” What an endearing expression ! The gospel 
converter becomes the father in the highest and divinest sense of the converted. No 
relation so close, vital, and tender as the spiritual relation of souls. Paul’s desire is, 
for Titus, “Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ our Saviour.” Here is the wish of heavenly philanthropy, a philanthropy that 
embraces the complete and everlasting well-being of its object. Having the “ grace, 
];>eace, and mercy ” of God, we have everything we require ; we have “ all and abound.” 

CoNCLUSioK. Prize this redemptive truth, practise this redemptive truth, preach 
thi^redemptive truth. It is the “power of God unto salvation.” — D. T. 

Vers. 5 — 9. — Church order. “ For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest 
set in order the things that are wanting,” etc. Titus was now at Crete. “ Crete, over 
whose Christian population Titus had been placed by Paul, was a well-known, large, 
and populous island in the Meditermnean, ,It lies geographically further south than 
any of the European islands, and, roughly speaking, almost at an equal distance from 
each of the three Old World continents, Europe, Asia, Africa. We identify it with the 
Caphtor of the Old Testament (Deut, ii. 23 ; Jer, xlvii. 4 ; Amos ix. 7). In modern 
times it is known by us as Candia. Very early it was the scene of an advanced 
civilization. In the ‘ Odyssey ’ it is mentioned as possessing ninety cities ; in the 
' Iliad ’ as many as one hundred, Metullus added it, B.c. 69, to the Eomaa dominion. 
In the days of Aitgiistiis it was united into one province with Gyrene. It abounded 
with Jews of wealth and influence; this we leam from the testimony of Philo and of 
Josephus. It probably received the gospel from sonm of those of Crete who, we are 
expressly told, were present when the Spirit was poured on the apostles on the first 
Pentecost after the Kesurrection (Acts ii. 11). The apparently flourishing state of 
Christianity on the island at this time was in great measure, no doubt, owing to the 
residence ahd labotire among them of the Apostle St. Paul, whose %vork appears to have 
been mainly directed to preaching the gospel, and to increasing the number of the 
converts,^ which, from the wording of ver. 5, was evidently very great, Mp.g 
required in every city.” The following thoughts are deduoihle from these words^ 

I, Thai? w evibv Chbis^iah oomiOTErx a?HEBE sHotriin be me of 

OBOES. ^^Thou ahonPesi^Sot in order the things that are wanting.”, 
says Dean Bpence, “explain the cause of !p'fcUB’s appointmetit la 
th^ sre were doubt, to have dw 

preveated by bemg hurried ; for |i&a and' nigh ^ ^ 
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\vere wantof Ch"arcli‘’ofScials, lack of Church government, want of cohesion between 
the Churches of the island; in a. word, there was plenty of Christian life, but no Christian 
organization as yet in Crete. It was rather a number of Christian ^ brotherhoods than 
one.” Set in order.*’ God is the God of order, as witnessed in the harmonious 
operations of nature. Disorder, both in the mental and moral domains, is abnormal 
and pernicious ; it implies Evermore a deviation from the established law of Almighty 
love. A disordered body is diseased, so is a disordered soul A disordered family lacks 
the condition both of peace and ];>rosperity. A disordered Church, for many reasons, is 
liie greatest of all evils. Confusion in a Church is a calumny of Christ, and obstructive 
at once to its peace, power, prosperity, and usefulness. “ Order/’ says Southey, is the 
sanity of the mind, the health of the body, the peace of the city, the security of the 
state. As the beams to a house, as the bones to the microepsm of man, so is order to 
ail things.’* 

II. Thai’ the maintehaisxe of Church order may require the mNiSTEx of 
SPECIAL superintendents. The words elder/’ " bishop,” pastor,” etc., all refer to 
the same office, and that office means superintendent,” or “ overseer.” These pres- 
byters were to be most carefully selected, according to the instructions Titus must 
remember Paul had given him on some previous occasion.” There was to be some one 
to overlook all. Such a one is to maintain order, not by legislating but by loving ; 
not by the assumption of authority, but by a humble devotion to the spiritual interests 
of all The ministry of such a man is needed because of the many elements of discord 
that exist, even in the best communities, such as temper, self-wili, pride, etc. 

III. That the superintendents should be men of distinouished excellence. 
** Blameless,” etc. The highest offices in Church and state should always be filled by 
the. highest characters. The morally small man, elevated to a high office, is an incon- 
gruity and a curse; and yet how common is such a sight! Moral serfs on thrones, 
moral rogues on the bench, moral sycophants in the ecclesiastical world 1 Here Paul 
denotes the style of men required to superintend the Church. “ If any be blameless, 
the husband of one wife, having faithful children not accused of riot or unruly,” etc. 

The expressions,” says Dr, B’airbairn, " indicate one possessed of that prudence and 
self-control, that uprightness of character, that kind, generous, disinterested, gracious 
disposition, which were fitted to command the respect and secure the confidence and 
ailection of a Christian community — one altogether such as might serve for a pattern 
to a flock over whom he w^as appointed to preside, and guide their affairs with 
discretion.” The qualifications of this office are here given in : 1. A mgatm form. 

Not self-willed, not soon angry, not given to wine, no striker, not given to filthy 
lucre,” 2. A positive form. “The husband of one wife, having faithful children, 
a lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, just, holy, temperate, holding fast the 
faithful Word as he hath been taught.” — ^D, T. 

Ters. 10 — 14. — The sins of the sect and the sins of the tribe, “For there are many 
unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, specially they of the circumcision,” etc. In the 
preceding verses Paul stated one purpose for which he left Titus in Crete, viz. to set 
m order “ the things that are wanting?* and to ordain elders in every city. He recog- 
nized at oncei not only the importance of order in the new community, but also the 
importance of appointing men who, intellectually and moralij, were qualified for its 
estoishment and oontiniiance; In these yeraes he gives 'Titus directions as to his 
'aggressSive yrork In Crete. He -was to-do battle with sin. ■ “ For there are many unruly 
[men] and vain talkers and deceivers, specially they of the circumcision : whose mouths 
must be stopped, who subvert [overthrow] whole houses, teaching things which they 
ought not, for filthy lucre’s sake.”*, The great work of the gospel minister is to do lattle 
withsm In the text,.'8ih Is referred’itq as 'appearing In two -aspects;^ In reli^imm mt 
and1n 'natwTO? ' 

I In EEXiiuiotw 610 T* “'Specially -they of the circumcision/* These, undoubtedly, 
are Judalzing Christians, men who pmtended to be converted to Christianity, men who 
sought not only to mingle Judaic elements with the new religion, but to inculcate and 
'<Sssetainate it in that form. Observe ' the 'dOseription of sin as it appeared in this 
religlot^ sect*-*the8© men of the oircumclslon,- Hero??: 1. “ tfy^y/* 

would* they not -bow to the established* oi^r of the dmiohj but not to’ the 
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spirit and principles of the new religion, Thev would -not vinld -tf, *t,o i, j ^ 

S « ™rs ¥irr?‘„S'iF? 

^8.,t»n ot oton tat for ,J. g»Ut«ti<,. SrSSSi ll* tai,, JSuS? 

should ran, ‘seeing they subvert ’ «te Thoto sril i ““ses. lie translation 

“cScufable “ iTwi?*® C?X\oX Oi Jsfcwse 

but they 

Matt of these teachers of what wS false com 

wona, are louna teaching things which they ought not, for “ filthTr «aV« ’> 

?opX thoS?' ffiwstlll with ppular’ prejudice.?hirin Sh the 

SS.^SL'Si"«w?i'“Si,‘S”s£^ .»» J- «<i 

three sms mentioned here which seem to have prevailed amongsUlie OreLns as a race 
OretanTf Paul ^Si'-O^ofiLSSSm apSihefrf to 

for fifty-seven years. He appears to have deserved the title nrouhetS^fhp ft.m. r 

sfntf lSnrS:iw.v^-‘'"=f Cretanfwerrcfceris^^^ 

• ^alwaj liars. This expression was quoted hy Callimachus in his 

Hymn tokens, and well known in antiquity, The verv word Hn /'?w, i* *. 

Ster a he invented as a word synonymons with ^ to 

a sill ckrher^ ‘ Corinthian,* slgniaed * to caimit- 

asiiii darker moral otience, borne writers suggest that this desnlcahlfl viofi nf Kn'n.r 

Phcenician colonists.” k-, BwtBualiUi. <‘Evli 
men mav sensual, livmg in animalism and for. it All 

tion rather than of reM “®“« ofgratifica- 
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xmist well -up from the depths of his owii high thinkings ami pure affections. Gluttony. 

Slow bellies [idle gluttons].” Their gluttony made them dull, heavy, and indolent. 
Such arc what may Ixe called tribal or national sins. They were not confined to^ the 
Cretans, but for them the Cretans were notorious. , These are ^latwnaL But are these 
sins extinct in England? Have we no lying here? Our social air is impregnated with 
falsehood, Flave we no ^nsuality and gluttony? ^ Yes, alas! tens of ^thousands are 
every day pampering themselves with luxuries, whilst millions arc being starred t 4 .» 
death. Here, then, are common sins with -which the preacher has to do battle. He has 
to rebuke them sharply, that they may be sound in the faith.” 

OoismLiTSiON. A true preacher, then, has no easy task. He has to wage fierce battle 
with the sins that are around him — the sins of the sect and the sins of the tribe. He 
is not to pander to men’s tastes, nor to battle with mere opipions atid theories, but with 
sms ; he nmst “resist unto blood, striving against sin ” “Eor this purpose the Son of 
God \vas manifested, that he might destroy the w’orks of the devil.” — D. T. 

Yers. 15, 16. — The suyreine importance of mm^al character, “Unto the pure all 
things are pure : but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure,” etc. 
We notice, at the outset, two facts suggested by the passage. 1. That there is am 
essential difference in the moral characters of men. There are some “ pure ” and some 
“defiled,” some holy and some unholy. What is the underlying inspiring principki 
that makes this difference ? The predominant disposition. Perhaps there is no moral 
being in the universe who is not under the masterhood of some 07ie sentiment or passion, 
to -which can be traced, as to a mainspring, all the motions of his being. This con- 
trolling tendency is the moral monarch of souls, or, in Scripture language, is the moral 
“ heart of the man.” This supreme disposition exists in all men in two distinct and 
opposite forms, either in sympathy with the true, the right, and the spiritual, or 
in sympathy with the, false, the wrong, and the material. That soul alone is pure 
whose governing sympathy is God and the true. Supreme love for the supremely good 
is the true life of the soul, and the fountain of all its virtues. He whose controlling 
s^^mpathies run not thus, is impure aud corrupt. 2, That the outward tvorld is to men 
accordmff to this difference. The whole external universe is to a man according to the 
riuxral state of his soul. “ As a man thinlteth in his heart, so is he ” — so is he in 
relation to himself, to all without, and to God. This being so, the text teaches the 
sup'eme mportance of nwnd character. Let us look at — 

I. The moealuy pure in relation to all things. “ Unto the pure all things 
are pure.” This is true in relation to three things, 1. In relation to appearance. 
The proverb goes that the greatest rogues are ever the most suspicious, A thoroughly 
selfish, ungodly soul will see but little good even in the best men. It is a law that 
man judges his fellow by himself, aud the more corrupt a man is, the more severe his 
judgment on others. A good man is neither given to suspicion nor censoriousness; he 
sees some good in all men. 2. In relation to influence. The influence of all outward 
things upon men is dependent on their moral character. Our Lord says, “ Hot that 
which goeth into the mouth defileth a man, but that which cometh out of the mouth 
defileth a man ” The moral character is an all-transformative power in the centre 
of man’s being. It turns the unclean into the clean, and the reverse. A good man, 
like the bee, can extract honey from the bitterest plant ; or, like the JHoiian harp, can 
tmm the shrieking wind into music. 3. In relation to appropHatmi. As the body 
lives by appropriating the outward, so does the soul ; and as the effects of the appro- 
priation, whether universal or otherwise, depend on the condition of the body’s health, 
as the appropriation of a diseased body only increases the physical ailment ; so with 
the soul. A dorrupt sord appropriates, even from the most strengthening and refreshing 
means of spiritual Improvement, that whidh weakens and destroys. Fharaoh and his 
host got moral mischief out of the ministry of Moses; and the men of Capernaum were 
pressed into' a 'deeper iand darker hell Hiirough the elevating and enlightening ministry 
of Jesus of HaKoreth* Mark, then, the supreme importance of moral character, 

' II, The xi«r KttATioisr to all things. “Unto them that are 

defiled and -unbelieving is nothing pure hut ev^ their mind and conscience Is delihd.” 
.pisF# '.'is the con verse. Mark, in passing, ’three IhingSj^l. 'The sflfmre bf^e 

laind tod consoieUce/ “ The mind,”'' says u TOdetn expoiitor^ ^ ' the wUpi^' as 
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well as tlie tlainking part of man, as it lias lieen well defined the Mman spirit {pneuma) 
in one of its aspects, not simply quatenm cogitait et intelUgit, but also gtmtemis milL 
Befilement of this mind {nom) means that the thoughts, wishes, purposes, activitii s, 
are all stained and debased. The second of these, the conscience {mmidesis)^ is the 
moral consciousness within, and that which is ever bricgiog up the memory of the 
past, with Its omissions and commissions, its errors, its crufl, heartless unkiudness, its 
selfish disregard of others. “When this is defiled, then this last safeguard of the soul is 
broken down. The man and woman of the defiled conscience is self-satisfied, hard, 
impenitent to the last. Every part and faculty of the soul is stained with sin. The 
body may be cleansed by ceremonial ablutions, and the external manners and speech 
kept pure by cultoe and civilization, but the soul be black; the outside of the “cup 
and of the platter clean,” but inside full of corruption. 2. The cause of the defilement. 
“ They profess that they know God, but in works they deny him ” There is nothing, 
perhaps, so morally defiling to the soul as religious hypocrisy* The man who with the 
lip professes to know God, and who in the life denies him, gets deeper stains upon his 
soul than the agnostic "who professes that he knows nothing about him. What millions 
in our churches every Sunday publicly, at each service, avow with their lip their belief 
in God, but in their week-day life “he is not in all their thoughts”! Thus souls get 
deeply dyed in corruption in Christian churches, 3. The hideousness of the dejikment. 
“ Being abominable and disobedient, and unto every good work reprobate.” However 
fair their conduct in the religious observances, they are “ abominable ” within, hideous 
to the eye of God. How^ever rigorous in their observances and religious ordinances, 
they are “disobedient” in heart, they outrage moml laws; however useful they regard 
themselves and appear to others, they are “ reprobate,” they are rejected and worthless* 
These “ defiled ” in soul defile everything without ; all outward things in their appear- 
ance, influences, and appropriation are to them corrupt, 

Co^JCLUsioif, Mark : 1, The natural sovereignty of the human soul. \Ve are not 
necessarily the creatures of the outward ; we have within the power to bend circun)- 
stances to our will, to get good out of evil, to turn outward dissonance into music, 
deformity into beauty, poison into nourishment. Let us adore our Maker for this 
wonderful endowment — an endow*ment which guards us from the coercion of outward 
forces, secures to us an inward freedom of action, and enables us to put all outward 
thin<^s in subjection to our own spiritual selves. 2. The dei^endency of the sonVs destiny 
on itself A man’s destiny depends upon his moral character, and liis character de];>ends 
upon himself. As food, however nutritious, cannot administer strength to a man’s body 
without the digestive and appropriative xx>wer, so no external influences, however good 
and useful in themselves, can raise a man’s soul without the right action of its faculties, 
klan cannot be made good. His body may be borne to the summit of a lofty mountain 
without the use of Ms limbs, but if his soul is to ascend the holy hill of the Lord ” 
he must climb it every inch himself. Fortune or patronage may raise him to some 
eminent social position, but he cannot reach a single stage of moral dignity — the true 
dignity of man — apart from his own. earnest endeavours. The transformative power of 
the soul is to external circumstances what the builder is to the materials out of which 
he rears his edifice. The choicest materials may be brought together — gold, marble, 
and cedar — but unless the builder use them with artistic sltill they will never take the 
form of a beautiful structure. So the providence of God may gather around man all 
the facilities and elements for the raising of a noble character, but unless he use them 
with his own spiritual hand, he will never produce such a structure. 3. The grand end 
of true teaching* What is that? The sux}reme importance of every man. obtaining 
a true moral character. “ Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be bom again.” 
In moral goodness of soul alone, can we not only find onr heaven, but find our way 
^safely and haj^ily through this life. We live in a W'Oiid.of evil We cannot escape 
its sinful influence by endeavouring, like the anchorite, to avoid its touch. Whifes 
no man should put himself in the way of temptation, no man should foe afraid to 
confront efih to go into its most malarial regions if duty call. In truth, if 
being depended upon escaping outward evil, it could never be realized, because to live 
in thfe world he'Is'bpuhl to live in stream into him •'ev<*ry _day. 

he to reach a blessed imtinjt > ^•Kot merely by en4eaVoui3iig''td-fi»me 
his^lfe ‘Wpiding .to th© 'itdes of inomlity and ’use 
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of Ills own spiritual 'powers. There is a power in the body, when in a healthy stnte, 
t*> appro jiriate whatever goes into it from external nature that is wholesome and neces- 
sary, and to expel that which is noxious and superfluous. The soul has ^ power 
analogous to this ; a power to appropriate the wholesome and to expel the injurious. 
This power we call the transformative, Let us use it rightly — use it as Noah used it, 
who, amidst the hlasphem^y and ridicule of a corrupt generation, walked with God, and 
fulfilled a noble destiny; as Paul used it at sceptical Athens, in dissolute Corinth, and 
ill pagan Eome, who from experience left the world this testimony : AE things work 
ti-gether for good to them that love God.” — D. T# 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAFTEB II. 

Yer. 1. — Befit for become, xi.Y. ; the sound 
for mind, A. V. But speak thou, etc. The 
apostle now brings out, in full contrast with 
the vain talk of the heretical teachers, the 
s<)lid, sober teaching of a true man of God, in 
l-armony with the sound doctrine of the 
gospel of Christ. The sound doctrine 
vyiaivovcrji dida<rfcaKia) l as in 1 Tim. i, 10 
(where see note). In 1 Tim. vi. 1 v S/5a- 
cTKahla by itself means *Hhe Christian faith ” 

the doctrine of the gospel.” The varying 
phrases, ^ Kak^ BiBcL^Kohla, ^ /cetr’ evtreheiav 
ddaifKakia, and ^ vyiaipovcra ZidaetKoXla, all 
mean the same thing, with varying descrip- 
tive qualifications (see ver. 10). The 
article ‘‘the” is not required. 

Ter. 2. — Aged for the aged, A.Y. ; fem- 
pemte for sober, A.Y. ; soher-^mindei for tem- 
perate, A.Y. ; hve for charity, A.Y. Tem- 
perate (pTjfp^ios ) ; as 1 Tim. in. 2 (where see 
note). (Irave (ere^tvous); as 1 Tim. iii. 8, 11 
(see too 1 Tim. it. 2; iii 4). Sober-minded 
((Tcixppopas)*, as eh. i, 8, note. Sound, (byialpov- 
ras)*, see ver. 1, note, and ch. i. 13, where, 
as here, the word is applied to persons, as it 
is in its literal sense in 3 John 2. Faith, . . . 
love, - . . patienod. We have the same triad 
in 1 Tim. vi. 11. In 1 Cor. xiii. 13 we find 
“ faith, hope, love.” In 1 Thess. i. 3 the 
apostle joins “ work of faith, labour of love,” 
and ‘‘ patience of hope ” which last phrase 
seems almost to identify patieme and hope 
(comp, too Bom. vih. 25 ; xv. 4). We must 
not miss the important warning, not only to 
have some kind of faith, love, and patience, 
but to be healthy and vigorous in our faith, 
love, and patiewe. There Is a puny faith, 
a sicMy love, and a misdirected patience. 

Yer. 8.— fiat 'for the, A.Y. ; he te^mni in 
demettnour for that they he in hehmiour as 
hetomeM hotinms, A,Y* ; 'danderers iat Mm 
memers, A.Y, ; mot for A.Yi t mstmed 
for §imn, A.Y. ; that mkidt is gopd' for good 
things, A.Y* Baverwl ,(fcp0if|3wwf?s}|. otdy 
hew in the Mew Testenenl, , itriee ■ in 
4 Maccabees (in ix* 25, where the .eldest of 
tlie 'Wen brothers who suffered martyrdom 
hhjier^'Anfiochus Bpiphaaes is called J 


veavta^; and in xi, 20, where it is 
coupled with “ age,” or “ generation”) ; 

it is not uncommon in classical Greek* The 
word means “ becoming a holy person, place, 
or matter ; ” otherwise expressed in 1 Tim. 
ii. 10, “which becometh women professing 
godliness;” and Epb. v. 3, “as becometh 
saints.” In demeanour /caratrT^juaTi ; of 
much wider meaning than tcaraarokij in 
1 Tim. ii. 7); here only in the Mew Testa- 
ment, once in 3 Hace. v. 4.5, “a state” or 
“condition,” spoken of elephants; and so 
in classical Greek, applied to a man, to 
health, to tlie air, or the body politic. Here 
mien, demeamtir, or deportment, including, 
as St, Jerome expounds it, the movements 
of the body, tlie expression of the counte- 
nance, what is .'•aid, and what is left unsaid. 
The whole habit and composition or stractiire 
of mind and body is to be hp67cp^irH’, w’hat 
becomes a holy woman. Slanderers 
kavs) ; as 1 Tim. iii. Mor enslaved to 

much wine (comp. I Tim. iii. 8). Observe 
the fitness of the phrase “ enslaved.” The 
drunkard is thoroughly the slave of his 
vicioas appetite (comp. ch. iii. 3; Rom. vi. 
16; 2 Pet. ii. 19). Teachers of that which 
is good (Koko^idacTKakovs ) ; only here in the 
New Testament, not found in the LXX., or 
in classical Grt ek ; teachers, by their holy 
demciinour as well as by their words. FoV 
as Ignatius (quoted by KlHoott) says of the 
Bishop of the Tralllans, “ His very demean- 
our {avrh rh KarAarripa} was a great lesson 
(ppBiffrday* 

Yer. 4.'-**rra^a for iemh * . . fo he sober, 
A.Y* Train (ffta^popl^potn ) ; only here in the 
Hew Testament, not found in the LX*!&., 
but common in classical Greek in the 
sense of to “ correct,” “ control,” or “ mode- 
mle,” which is its meaning here. Elliott 
renders it “school^* (comp. 1 Tim* v. 14). 
The A,Y. “ teach to be sober” Is manifestly 
wrong. To love their hushiteds (fikMpms 
■•f!r«a)Vhere only in the Hew Testament* not 
found in the LXX.» but ocoaslottOilly,in this 
sense, -in classical ■ Greek. ■ To lov® tSielir 

■ But. gf?S7h0r and more probable reStng 

Is conflict, struggle* ' ' . 
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rhfot is followed by genitive of tlie thitig. 
In 1 Tim. iv, 12 tlie genitive U of the 
person to wbom the example is given, in 
word, in conversation, etc., and in 1 Pet. v.3, 
TJ^TTOS Toi? voiixpIov. Of good works (coiii|,). 
ch. iii. 8). iNotflitlie stress laid by St. X^nnl 
upon Christian practice as the result of 
sound doctrine. Mere talk is absolutely 
worthless. Uncorraptness (di.<peopiay, or, as 
T.B., ^ha<p9opiup); only here in the j^ew 
Testament, and not in the LXX. or in 
classical Greek. ’^Atpdopia has the best 
manuscript authority ; but the sense of dS 4 a- 
^6opla as deduced from the good classical 
word Mi(i<p9oposr which means among other 
things incorruptible* —not to beinfluenoed 
by entreaties or bribes — ^seoms to make it 
preferable. The word describes the quality 
of the teacher rather than of his doctrine. 
He is to preach the truth without fear or 
favour. Gravity (^(r^efxvStTjra) ,* as 1 Tim. ii. 
2; ill. 4. This, again, is a quality of the 
teacher. These accusatives depend upon 
ieap^x6pL€voi. But the construction of the 
sentence is somewhat irregular for brevity’s 
■sake. '■■ , 

Ter. 8.— Ua for you^ A.Y. and T.E. 
Sound speech {K6yov still depeuding 
upon irap€xdjU€ros. Besides his pei^oDtil 
qualities as a teacher, his speech, or doc- 
trine, must be mund. The word, common 
of bodily health, is only here applied to 
speech or doctrine j the common phrase in 
the pastoral Epistles is {>ytaivo{}(r-p MaaKtiKk^ 
ifytahovm XdyoiSf and the like. That cannot 
be condemned (^dtcar&ypoKrrop) ; only hero in 
the Hew Testament, once in 2 Maco. iv. 27. 
This marks the care that the Christian 
teacher must take not to say anything in 
his teaching rash, or reprehensible, or that 
can give offence or cause the ministry to be 
blamed (comp. 1 Tim. v. 14). May be 
ashamed (ivrpairf). In the active voice 
iprpemip is “to put to shame” (1 Cor. iv. 
14J, and in classioal Greek, In the middle 
voice iprp€fropait followed by a genitive of 
the person, or an accusative in later Greek, 
means to “respect, reverence” (Matt, xxl 
B7 ; Luke xviii. 2, etc*). In the passive, as 
here and 2 Thess. iii. 14, it means “ to be 
put to shame,” “to be ashamed” (comp. 
Ps. xxxir. 4 [LXX., zxxv. 4]). (Compare, for 
the sentiment, 1 Pet. ii. 15 ; iii* 16 ; and note 
the frequent resemblances between the pas- 
toral Epistles and those of St. Peter.) The 
shame of the detractors consists in their 
being put to silence, having nothing to say, 
bein^ proved to be slanderers. Ifo evil tMiig 
(juTiBev pavXov)i as das. iii. 16; dohn ill 20; 
T* 29. The word means “ mean, worthless, 
paltry,” and is hence synonymous with 

„ '.i/ ' 

. Ter. 9.— J?i mMhdim lo ibr, 

ba for joWe 


childreu (^i\or4icvovs); here only in the 
Hew Testament, not found in the LXX, 
except in 4 Macc. xv.4, but not uncommon 
in classical Greek. 

Ver. 5. — Sohet-minded for discreet^ A,T, ; 
iwrhers for heeperB^ A.V. and T.B. ; hind 
fov good^ A.V. ; being in subjection for 
oiedienU A.Y. Sober-minded (a-dxppoms'); 
as in ver. 2 and ch. i. 8; 1 Tim. hi. 2. 
“ Discreet ” is nearer the sense than “ sober- 
minded.” Perhaps the French sage is nearer 
still Workers at home (okoppyoh, for the 
T.E. olhovpovs). Neither word occurs else- 
where in the Hew Testament or in the 
LXX., nor does olKovpy6s in classical Greek. 
But okovpSs, which is probably the true 
reading (Hutiier), is common in good clas- 
sical Greek for “stayers at home.” It is 
derived from aims and oSpov, a “keeper.” 
Kind (dyaSds). The idea of Mndness or 

f ood nature seems to be the side of goodness 
ere intended; as we say, “He was very 
good to me ” (so hlatt. xx. 15 and 1 Pet. ii. 
18). ^ Kindness is the leading idea in dyaS 6s. 
Obedient (yvoraaa'dfiepas). These identical 
words occur in 1 Pet. iii. 1 (see too Eph. v. 
22; CoL iii 18). That the Word of God be 
not blasphemed (see 1 Tim. vi, 1). St. 
Paul complains that the Name of God was 
blasphemed among the Gentiles on account 
of the evil deeds of the Jews (Bom. ii. 24 ; 
see Ezek, xxxvi. 20—23). Our Lord, on the 
other hand, exhorts that Christians, by 
their good works, should lead men to glorify 
their leather which is in heaven. The pas- 
sage before us shows how much the honour 
of Christianity is bound up with the faithful 
discharge by Christians of the simple 
domestic duties of life. In truth, the family 
is the chief seat, and often the main test, 
of Christian virtue, as it is the distinctive 
feature of humanity as ordained by God. 

Yer. younger for young^ A.Y. The 

younger (see 1 Pet. v. 5, where, however, 
the pednpQt are contrasted with the Tpecr0{>^ 
repots as in 1 Tim, v. 1 ; here with 
ras in ver. 2). 

Yer. 7. — Au ensampte for a pdttern^ A.Y. ; 
ihy doctrine for doctrine, A. v . ; B,T. omits 
sincefidty (dcpBapatar), which is in the T.B. 
In all things (r«p1 ^drra); as 1 Tim. i, 19 
(it€pl rvp wiarip ) ; “ concerning, in the matter 
of ” (Kilicott on 1 Tim. 1 19). St. Jerome 
and others connect these vrords with the 
preceding clause, “ to be sober-minded in all 
things.” But ii is usually taken as in the 
text, “in aft things showing thyself” etc. 
Showing thyself, etc. With regard to the 
somewhat unusual addition of the reflexive 

f ronoun to the verb in the middle voice, 
Eishop ' Eilicotfc remarks, “ Bihphasis and 
perspicuity are gained” by it* An ensamplo 
(Ttei#J*^Huther ramafki, .that^^^ is the 
only passage in the Hew T©4laB:ie» where 
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them wdl^ A,Y» I gainsaying for ammring 
again, A.Y» Semuts; ix, slaves iMKovs% 
tfie correlative to whicli is Secrwiiraiy, masters, 
wlio had absolute power over their slaves, 
and property in them (comp. 1 Pei ii. 18, 
where they are called "ky the name of 
omerai, hoiise-slaves). The construction is 
carried oix from the “exhort” of ver, 6 . 
Well-pleasiiig(eifap€VTovs); elsewhere spoken 
with reference to God (Bom. xii. 1 ; 2 Cor. 
V. 9 ; Eph. V, 10 , etc.). In all tMngs 
{h vtarw ) ; nearly the same as it^pl tedyra in 
ver. 7 j to be taken with ^hapiarovs. Some, 
however, connect the words with i>trord<x(TiffdaL^ 
“to bo obedient in all things/' Gainsaying 
idyriK4yovras)i as in ch. i. 9 (see note). 
Here, however, the “ answering again " of the 
A.Y, is a better rendering. It implies, of 
course, a resistance to the will of their 
master, and impatience of any rebuke 
(corap. 1 Pet. ii. 18—20). 

Yer. 10. — ^Purloining 

rally, separating for tneir owm use wiiat 
does not belong to them. So Acts v. 2, 3, 
“to keep back |:®rt/* It is used in the same 
sense by the LXX, Josh. vii. 1 of Achan, 
and 2 Maco. iv. 32 of klenelaus, and occa- 
sionally in classical ^Greek (Xenophon, 
Polybius, etc.). Showing (ipUiKWfiepQvs), 
It occurs eleven times in the Kew Testament, 
viz. twice in Hebrews, and nine times in 
Si PauFs acknowledged Epistle.s. All good 
fidelity. All fidelity means fidelity in evory- 
tbing where fidelity is required in a faithful 
servant— care of his master's property, con- 
scientious labour, keeping of time, acting 
behind his master's back the same as before 
his face. The singular addition 
coming alter ipteiKyupSyovs, must mean, as 
Bengel says, “in all good things." The 
duty of fidelity does not extend to crime or 
wron^-doing. The word “ good ** is like the 
addition in thp oath of canonical obedience, 
“in all honest things," and is a necessary 
limitation to the preceding “ all ” (see cn. 
iii. 3, and note), fhe dootrtne (rifp Stdaa-Ka- 
?dm'); as in ver. 1 (-where see note). In ch. 
i 9 (where see note) u is used in the 
same way. This use of SiBacKaXicc. is con- 
by the reading of the B.T., which 
fhsertB a second before tov 
M wi .the #C 0 trin©. The sentiment is the 
saihcW'tWj'Itt 1 Fet !i 12 ; iv. 11 . Ohris- 
§toS'feii?e.«hpriie<i to give gtey to Gotland 
htononr to the gospel of Go<f s 
grace, by their, good works and holy lives. 
God otr''&iftoix (see l Tim. i l; h. 3? 
Iv. 10 ; and, ahove,'-oli, i note). , In aS. 

(4y , as 1 Fell* 11 - 

' ; Yer. II — Mm, salvch 

lo all for 

' He# ‘appeOmd ' h <M tnen, 'itV* and T.E, 
salvstioa to all mw (fmipms% 
i'ffejIkT.omiii'the 4 helote 


which noeessitates construing wamv Mpd’- 
TFois with (xmriipmst “saving to all men" 
bringing salvation to all ..men." With the 
article v as in the T.E., it may be taken 
either way, but it is rather more natmnl to 
construe ^cta-iv dOpt^Trois ’with iinretpdyTji “hath 
appeared to all men." The moaning of the 
phrase, “hath appeared to all men," is tlie 
same as the saying in the song of Simeon, 
“ Mine eyes have seen thy salvation, winch 
thou hast prepared before the face of all 
people" (Luke if. 30, 31; comp. Col. i, 6 ). 
The gospel isr not a hidden mystery, hut is 
proclaimed to the whole world. :s«T?fpi 05 r as 
an adjective is fonnd only here in the Xew 
Testament, in Wisd. i. 11 and 3 Hacc. vii. 
18, and frequently in classical Greek. 

Ver. 12 . — Instructing for teaching, A.Y.; 
to the intent that for that, A.Y*. ; and right* 
eomly for righteously, A.Y. Instructing us, 
to the intent that. This is an unnecessary 
refinement. Huthor is right in saying that 
the sentence beginning with tya might have 
been expressed by the infinitive mood, as in 
1 Tim. i. 20, and that we ought to render it 
not “in order that," but simply “that." 
Tlie i>hrase in 1 Tira. i. 20 , Uva iraiBeveiacn 
$ka(r<p7}p€7u, manifestly would justify the 
phrase, iratSfiioucra iipas (^y BiKatm, “teaching 
us to live righteously." Alford surely is 
wrong in saying that the universal New 
Testament sense of is “to disci- 

pline," i.e, teach by correction. In Acts 
vii. 22; sxii. 3; 1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 25, 
the idea of teaching, not of correcting, is pre - 
dominant. But even if it was so, the pastoral 
Epistles are so decidedly classical in their 
use of words, that the classical use of waiBeveiv 
in such phrases as vaiBe^heiy nva taSapl^^eir 
or (rf^<pp{)pa dyat (Liddell and Scott) is an 
abundant jnstification of a similar rendering 
of this passage. And as regards the use office, 
such phrases as Eltre fyet oi klBot ohroi dproi 
yvvwvTat, “Command that these stones be- 
come bread" (Matt. iv. 3; xx. 21 ; Luke iv. 
3 ; X. 4.0) ; Ai€crT€t?uxro * • • lya prjBepl eiirwcrip, 
“He commanded them not to tell" (Matt, 
xvi, 20); tya, “ It is profitable 

for him that" (Matt xviii 6 ) ; Bpecnifx^o'Be 
fpcif “ Fray Giat" (Matt, xxiv, 20) ; TiapemXei 
aMy tva “ He besought him not to send 
them away" (Mark v, 10); BcxpamApvmy 
a&rhp fya “ They beseech him , to 

toudh" (Mark vi!i 22, 30; ix. B; x. SI; 
Jtfli B4s Lukei 43; vii. 36); * '* . 

fm, “T asked . . . to"' (Luke ix. 4p); 

<r« fm “ I intreat thee ' to 

,8ead"(Luke xvL 29; GoL iv. 16, etc.) im- 
prove that the sense “ in order that " is not 
‘necegfBarily attached to, fm, but that we may 
properly render the passage before ns 
tubing us .4 ^ to live soberly," etc. 

Yer, IS,-— ^or tiurt* A.Y'.; 

qjf m» oiid, 
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for tJie ghriom apjmiring of the great God, 
andour Saviour, A,Y. Looking foTiirpo<rdG)c^-' 
^€Wi) ; the word commonly applied to wait- 
ing for the kingdom of God (Mark sv. 43 j 
Luke it 25, 38; xii, 36; ssiii. 51; Jude 
21). The Messed hope. Tlie hope here 
means the thing hoped for, as in Acts xxiv. 
li (where both the subjective hope and the 
thing hoped for are included); Gal, v. 5; 
Col. i. 5 (comp, too Bom. viii. 24, 25). 
Here the hope is called emphatically *Hhe 
blessed hope/’' the hope of Christ’s second 
coming in glory, that hope wjiieh is the joy 
and life, tiie strength and comfort, of every 
Christian soul. This is the only place in 
the New Testament where poKdpm is 
applied to an object which does not itself 
mjoy the blessing, but is a source of bless- 
ing to others. Of the fifty passages where 
it occurs it is applied iu forty-three to 
persons, twice to God, three times to parts 
of the body (the Yirgin’s womb, and the 
eyes and ears of those who saw and heard 
Christ), once impersonally (‘‘It is more 
blessed to give/’ etc., Acts xx. 35), and once, 
in this passage, to the hope. And appearing 
of the glory. In construing tins clause, as 
well as the following, the same difSciilty 
occurs. There is only one article to the 
two subjects. The question arises — Can 
two different subjects stand mider one 
article ? Huther affirms that they can, and 
refers for proof to Buttman and AYiner ; and, 
indeed, it is impossible to treat “ the hope ” 
and the “ appearing ” as one subject. Ac- 
ceptin% this, the clause before us should be 
rendered, Lmhing for the blessed hope, and 
the appearing of the glorg of the great God. 
This is a description of the second coming 
of the Lord, of whom it is expressly said I 
that he will “come in the glory of his ! 
Father” (Matt, xvi. 27; Mark viii. 88). i 
The appearing of Clirist will tbe appear- 
ing of the glory of the great God, not the 
appearing of God the Father, to whom the 
term 4m<l>af^dcL is never applied, but of 
the Son, who is the Brightness of his 
Father’s glory. Our great tied and Saviour 
Jestis Ohrist, No doubt the Greek words 
can be So rendered, and perhaps (grammati- 
cally) most naturally, as e.g. in 2 Pet, i. 11, 
where we read, “ The kingdom of our Lord 

""'■and Safiour-'desus"'' Christ'; ” and "So "2 Pet. 

ill. 18. But, on the other hand, according 
to what is said above, they need not be so 
rendered. “The great God” and “our 
Saviour Jesus Christ” may be two separate 
subjects, as “tbe blessed hope” and “ap- 
pearing of the glory ” are. And we have to 
inquire, from the usual language of Serip- 
ture, which of the two is most probable. 
Alford, in h >long notfe, showi that is 
owwyMfed without the ariiefe l-.f; 

if^ lo ; FMh lii, 20 ) ; m 


sentences, where K^pws is used as our Lord’s 
title, an exactly similar construction to t)jat 
in the text is employed, as 2 Thess. I 12; 

2 Pet. i. 1 ; 2 Cor. i. 2; Gal. i. 3 ; Eph. i. 2 ; 
vi. 23, etc. He also observes, after Winer* 
that the insertiop. of i]pui}v offer ^wr^pos is 
an additional reason for the omission of the 
article^ before Xiarfpos, as in Liiko i. 78 ; 
Bom. i. 7 ; 1 Cor. i. 3, ami elsewhere ; and 
that the epithet p^ydKov prefixed to s^oB 
makes it still more difficult to coimoct ©eo5 
with ^sDT^pos *l7i€rov Xpiarov; atul 

lastly, he compares this passage with 1 Tim. 
ii. 3, 5, 6, and thinks the conclusion inevi- 
table that the apostle, writing two sentences 
so closely corresponding — written, it raayb© 
added, so near to one another in time— 
would have had in view, in both passages, 
the same distinction of persons which k so 
strongly marked in 1 Tim. iii. 8, 5. On 
these grounds be pronounces against the 
rendering which is adopted by the Bevised 
Yersion. Hutheris conclusion is the same ; 
partly from the grammatical possibility of 
two subjects (hero ©eoD and Xpterrov) 
having only one article, which leave.s the 
question of whether there are here one or 
two subjects to be decided on otlior grounds 
than simple grammar; and partly and 
chiefly from the double consideration that 
(1) mwhere iu {Scripture is ©eos- couiieoted 
directly with ' Iriaous XpicrrSs, as Kvpws and 
SftjTiyp BO often are; and (2) that the colloca- 
tion of God (®e6s) and Christ as two subjects 
is of constant occurrence, as €.g. 1 Tim. i. 
1, 2; V. 21 ; vi. 13; 2 Tim. i. 2; iv. 1 ; Titus 
i. 4; to which may probably be added 2 
Pet, i. 1; Jude 4; 2 Thess. i. 12; he de- 
cides, surely rightly, that the clause should 
be rendered, the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Ch/ristu Another question arises whether 
the glory belongs to both subjects. Pro- 
bably, though not necessarily, it does, since 
we are told in Matt. xvii. 27 that “ the Son 
of man shall come in the glory of the 
Father ; ” and in Matt, xxv, 31, “ the Son of 
man shall como in his glory” (comp. Matt, 
xix, 28). The whole sentence will then 
stand thus: Looking for the blessed hope, 
and for the appearing of the glory of the 
great God md of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
etc. The great God (rov ; not else- 

where in the New Testament (exesept in the 
T.B, of Be?, xix. 17), but familiar to Us , 
from Ps, xcv. 3, “ The Lord Is a great Go4/’ > 
and elsewhere# as Beui x. 17; vll 2ij Pe. 
Ixxvii.* 14, etc. In Matt. v. 35 we read 
“ the ^ great King” of God. This gmnd 
description of roO (josXKoptos “the 

world to come,” is in contrast with yvv 
olBpt, “this present world/’ in which our 
present life is -passed, butwhi^l 
influenced by “llie m wat 
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Ter. 14 . — A people for Ms own possession 
for a pectiliar people^ A.T. Who gave him- 
self for as.. The resemblance in thought 
and diction to 1 Tim. ii. 8 — 6 has been 
already pointed out, ‘‘Who gave himself^'' 
(%$ Uoimp eayroV) is there expressed by 6 Ms 
lauroj/, and “that he might redeem ns” (tpa 
?iVTp4cr7irai ^ixas) by apriKvrpop ifirep irdvrcav, 
(For the great truths contained in the words 
“who gave himself,” comp. John x. 11, 17, 
18; Gal. i 4; Iph. v. 2, 25; 1 Pet. ii 24; 
Heh. ix. 14.) The voluntary offering of 
himself is also implied in the office of onr 
Lord as High Priest (Heb. ix. 1 1—14). For 
ns (i&r^p npSv); on our behalf; not exactly 
synonymous with ciyrl ^p.S)v, “ in our stead.” 
Both phrases, however, are used of our 
redemption by Jesus Christ. We find Mp 
in Luke xxii 18, 20; John vi 61; x. 11, 
15; xi 50—52; xv. 18; xviii. 14; Eom. v, 
6, S; \dii. 82; 1 Cor. v. 7; 2 Cor. v. 14, 16, 
21 ; Gal. i. 4 ; Eph. v. 2, 25 ; 1 Thess. in. 10 ; 
Heb. ii 9; 1 Pet. ii 21; iii. IS; iv. 1; 1 
John iii. 16 ; and we find &yrl in Matt. Xx, 
28 and Mark x. 45, and in apriwrpop, 1 Tim. 
ii. 6. The literal meaning of hrhp is “in 
defence of,” and hence generally “on be- 
half of ” “ for the good of.” The primary 
idea of dvri is “standing opposite,” and 
hence it denotes “exchange,” “price,” 
“ worth,” “ instead,” etc, Eedeem (AvrptSflr^- 
rai); as Luke xxiv. 21 ; 1 Pet. i. 18; com- 
mon in classical Greek. In the middle 
voice, as here, it means “ to release by pay- 
ment of a ransom ; ” in the active voice, “ to 
release on receipt of a ransom.” In 1 Pet. 
i. 18 the ransom price is stated, viz. “the 
precious blood of Christ ; ” as in Matt. xx. 
28 it is “ the life of the Son of man.” The 
effect of this redemption is not merely 
deliverance from the penalty of sin, but 
from its power* also, as appears by the 
following words : “ a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works,” and by the passage in St. 
Peter above referred to. Purtfy («a0ap%); 
as very frequently in the ISfew Testament of 
cleansing lepers, the outside of the platter, 
etc.,- cleansing the Gentiles (Acts x. 15), 
putting away all Mu (2 Cor, vii. 1), cleans- 
ing the Church .(Fph. v. 26), purging the 
conscience (Heb, ix. 1^, etc. The iniqnUp 
just spoken of was a defilement ; the redemp* 
iionfrom inimUi^ removed that defilement. 
The blood of Jesus Christ, the price paid 
for the redemption, was the instrument of 
cleansing (1 John 1 7, 8). , A people, to his 


own possession (Xahv Tteptovcnop) I only here 
in the Hew Testament, but frequent in the 
LXX., coupled, as here, with Xa6s (Exod. 
xix. 6; Bent, vii 6,; xiv. 2; xxvi, 18), to 
express the Hebrew or a 

people the peculiar property, or treasure, of 
God; “peculiar” being derived from the 
Latin peculium, one's own private property, 
reserved for one's own private use. The 
Authorized Version “peculiar” expresses 
the sense exactly, and the irepiova'ios of our 
text and of the LXX., from whom it is 
borrowed, is meant to define either that 
special reserved portion of a man's pro- 
perty over and above what he spends for 
ordinary expenses, which nobody can in- 
terfere with, or those jewels on which he 
sets a special value, and places safely in 
his treasury. In 1 Pet. ii. 10 ds n’epi^ 
volTfcriy (“a peculiar people,” Authorized 
Version) means the same thing, that being 
the LXX. translation of the same Hebrew 
word, in Mai. iii. 17 (“jewels,” 

Authorized' Version), “ They shall be my 
reserved portion or possession” The ap- 
plication of the phrase, Kahp ireptoiicnov,^ 
descriptive in the Old Testament of 
Israel, to the Church of Christ, is very in- 
structive. The passage in 1 Pet il 10 is 
exactly analogous, as is the phrase, “the 
Israel of God ” (Gal. vi. 16). Zealous (f?jAftj- 
r^y) ; as Acts xxi. 20 ; xxii, 8 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 
12 1 Gal. i, 14. From its special applicat 
tion to those who were zealous for the Law 
of Moses it became the name of the geet or 
party of the Zealots who played such a 
terrible part in the Jewish war (see Luke 
iv. 15). Cananite (Matt. x. 4; Mark iii, 
18) is the Hebrew for Eeal for 

good w^orks is the indispensable mark of 
God's peculiar people, the inseparable fruit of 
the redemption and purification which is by 
the blood of Jesus Christ (comp. 1 Pet. i. 2). 

Ter. 15. — Meprove for r^ukef A.V* 
Authority (lvtTa75?y); see 1 Tim. i. 1 and 
above, ch. i, 3, “authoritative command- 
ment.” Let no man despise thee (repappo- 
peirw); here only in the Hew Testament; 
used in a different ^ sense by the LXX. in 
Wisd, L 1, but in the ’same sense as here in 
4 Mace, vi, ■ 9, and also in classical Greek 
In.l Tim. in 12 and vi 2 St. Paul uses 
the more common word, mraippape<i>» The 
apostle thus winds up the preceding portion 
of his Epistle, 
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tMrd beaven, bearing unspeakable words, saturated with gifts of the Holy Ghost, be 
was able to lead men’s souls into depths and heights of unseen things as no other 
teacher was. His eloquent tongue, pouring forth the riches of knowledge of an 
enlightened heart, could speak of God*s love to man, of his eternal purposes, of his pre- 
destinating grace, of the coming and kingdom of the Lord Jesus, of the resurrection of 
the dead, of the inheritance of the saints in light, in woris of wisdom and power 
cerjbainly not inferior to those of the very chiefest apostles of Christ. And yet, in 
dealing with the practical duties of Christian men and women, and in teaching morality 
as an essential part of Christianity, there is a particularity of detail, a searching ai)pli- 
cation of truth, an earnest tone of warning and of exhortation, which could not bo 
exceeded by any teacher of ethics who knew of nothing else but human conduct and 
the present interests of society. With St, Paul, familiarity with the highest doctrines 
of revelation does not depreciate the importance of the humblest duties of daily life; it 
rather magnifies it, and raises those duties from an earthly to a heavenly platform. 
If St. PauFs sole end and aim in his apostolic labours had been to bring the daily life 
of every class of the community to whom he wrote into accordance with the law of 
righteousness, and to make human life on earth pure and happy, he could not have 
dwelt upon those details of practice, on which the economy of society depende for its 
comfort and happiness, with more earnestness and particularity than he has done. 
The demeanour of old men, the behaviour of old women, the influence of the aged upon 
the young, the innermost domestic duties of the wife and the mother, woids, deeds, 
looks, dress, temper, disposition, affections, ail comes under the constraining influence 
of the gospel as preached by St. Paul. In like manner that degraded jx)rtion of man- 
kind whose condition was so pitiable in the Boman empire, the slaves, of whom there 
were such numbers in every considerable household, is brought under the elevating 
influence of Christian motive. Relations and duties full of nought hut pain and 
humiliation in themselves, and leading naturally to the vices which are born of 
degradation, are elevated at once into platforms of eminent virtue. Under the holy 
influences of Christian faith new principles are called into life, new motives of thought 
and action are awakonerl, and the low life of the dishonest, insolent, and deceitful slave 
becomes the arena for the exercise of some of the highest virtues of the saint. What 
a lesson we have here for the Christian teacher! If the parish priest, whose intercourse 
with IMs flock brings him into contact with the infirmities and sins of the various 
classes of his parishioners, would bend his strength in this direction, and u}3on the 
basis of the doctrine of grace would build the superstructure of a severe and minute 
instruction in the details of a really holy life, the value of a parochial ministry would 
he seen to the full Christianity in the family, Christianity in the shop, Christianity 
in the daily intercourse of man with man, would be a preaching of Christ to the world 
which would put the caviller to shame, and which no adversaries would be able to 
' gainsay or to resist. 


HOMILIES BY YABIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ter. l»^&pecial instructions as to Titus's own preaching. But speak thou the 
things which become sound doctrine — respecting the special deportment of Christians 
of every age, sex, and rank. 

L Chbistiakity is a system of boctbihe as wBni, AS LIFE. It is a doctrine that 
it may be a life, 1, The doctrine is contrasted with thefahhs of the false teachers^ who 
did nothing by their speculations but lower the tone of Christian life. A true moral 
life was only possible on the basis of the facts of the gospel plan of salvation (ver. 11). 
% Its soundness contrasts with the unhealthy teaching of the false teachers. It is called 
^^the good doctrine” (1 Tim. iv. 6), and the ‘‘doctrine according to godliness” (1 Tim. 
vL <8). Every other system corrupts ; the sound doctrine renovates, elevates, purifiea; 
for our Lord said, ‘‘ Sanctify them through thy truth/’ •- It is milk, for babes and meafe 
for strqag men. ‘ 

’ BtrTY ovrmmmms to Bovm nocmim, It ought to 

' be rl. thm axe so many ‘‘ tain k With 

' cerwlufyi as being, the undoubtM: Jiiithi- i# WM asiwitfeoutT^r of' man 
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or seeking to please man. ’ 4. At all in season and o^it of season. 5. In Ub due 
relation to the dnties of religion^ as the spring of-ohedienee. — 0. 

¥er. 2. — The duties of aged men. The apostle begins with the most important class 
in the Church — those who are the leaders of the young. Their characteristic deport- 
ment is to be fourfold. 

I. SoBFJETY. 1. This habit of mmd is contrasted loith the thotcgJiiIess7zess and lepify 
of youth, 2. It is combined with (1) ivatchfulness (1 Thess. v. 6) and (2) prayer 
(1 Pet. iv. 7). S. Ihere are lofty motives io sobriety* (1 Pet. iv. 7 ; v, 8.) 

n. Geayity, in the sense of a dignified deportment. 1. Old men ought not to lend 
themselves to the levity and flippancy of the young. 2. If they are g^'ave in speech and 
gwlt, they iinli have more weight in the community. There must be no undue excita- 
bility. 

III. TEMPEitANCE, oa SELF-EESTEAiHT. 1. The aged ought to show an ermnple of self- 
government in regard to the passions^ the appetites^ and the will. The pleasures of 
sense might not to allure them, or the love of the world to carry them away, 

IT. Soundness in faith, love, and patienob* Here is the trilogy of graces once 
more, only that patience takes the place of hope, to which it is nearly allied. 1. There 
is to ha a healthy action of these gram in old age. As if in contrast with the diseases, 
weakness, and age of the body. The aged have seen their best days, and they ought 
to reconcile the decay of nature with the increase of grace, so as to make human life to 
its extreme limit resplendent with beauty and truth. 2, Uach of ike graces has Us 
appropriate place in the character of the aged. (1) Faith. It is the subjective condi- 
tion of it. The old have their hopes sustained by faith ; their hearts are cheered by 
faith ; they remain steadfast through faith. It must be at otce the principle of their 
worship, their piety, and their endurance. ,(2) Love, The old are apt to become 
contracted and cola in their sympathies* But, Christian love keeps the heart young 
and tender and sincere, and the old illustrate its powmr in growing tolerance, wisdom, 
and kindliness. (3) Patience. They ’have to bear with many infirmities of body^ with 
declining faculties, with growing decrepitude. But Christian |.)atienee must be more than 
a dull acquiescence with the inevitable; it must be a cheerful acceptance of suffering, 
that patience may have her perfect work in the closing days of life. — T. G. 

e 

Ters. 3 — 5. — The duties of aged women md young women. As woman had attained 
through Christianity a xiosition of equality beside man, it was necessary to remind 
her that her new position involved serious responsibilities. 

I. The duties of aged women. 1. In demeanour as hecometh holiness. (1) 
There is an appeal to their own judgment as to what is decorous and beautiful in the 
Christian character. They had an experimental knowledge of the gospel, and they 
understood the nature and extent of its oblig«ations as affecting their sex* (2) There 
was to be a harmony between their position and their character as godly women — 

women professing godliness’^ (1 Tim. ii. 10). Their holy calling should manifest 
itself in their deportment, dress, speech, silence, and, above all, iii a meek and quiet 
spirit.” 2. Not slanderers. (1) Old age has no active employment, but it has an 
active memory and a busy tongue. Thus there is a temptation for the old, unless the 
grace of God has given the tongue of kindness, to become censorious, malignant, and 
bitter, avenging themselves the more with their tongues for their very incapacity to 
avenge themselves in other ways. (2) There is nothing more beautiful or saintly in 
this world than a true mother in ' Israel, the presiding genius of her family circle, 
spring the words of charity, softness* and kindness' to ml within her reach. (3) It 
would he utler travesty of the .gospel for aged Christian women to h® slanderers, 
because they would thus (a) separate Mends, (l^ov. xvi, 28) ; (5) Inflict deadly wounds 
Sa character (Brov.'Xvijh ,18) i (c) bring difhononi on the gosp-iel; {d) and esattee disqords 
in ' the Church* 3* .fe mmh wine. (1) The warning was needi^ on 

account of the hatioh^t' habits of;lhe Oretans. (2) it was a modemte derpand that 
they should give up the slavish addictedness to wine so common in Crete. She who 
” Idllows the habit m a slave, wonld lose the sense' of her , .The 

:^lf converts would* perha^* plead the privileges oC^their ,age' 

solace In old age* bht ttltda p to t>umx wt, pc 
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liberty to such a habit. (3) We see how th0 gospel purifies the habits aad usages of 
social life. 4. Teachers of good things^ (1) The apostle thus prescribes the right 
use of the tongue to those who were to be ** no slanderers.” (2) Their teaching was 
not to be in public addresses, which were forbidden (1 Tim. ii. 12), but in pjrivate life. 
(3) The substance of their teaching was not to be ‘‘ old wives’ fables,” not superstitious 
ceremonies, or things of evil report, but things sound, pure,^and honest. 

II. The duties of Yovm womek. They are regarded as under the instruction and 
guidance of the aged women* In Ephesus, Timothy was exhorted to teach the younger 
women, but it is probable that the state of the Cretan community required that the 
instructions of Titus should be supplemented by the more practical and continuous 
guidance of the elderly women. The young women were to be schooled to their duties 
in a wise manner. 1. They mete to he toners qf their husiands, (1) The wife would 
find in this love the source of her strength, the husband the solace for his cares, and 
the children the guarantee for their happiness and welfare. (2) A loving wife is 
(a) a blessing to her husband (Prov* xii. 4) ; (h) brings him honour (Prov. sxxi. 
23); (c) secures his confidence (Prov. xxxi. 11); (d) earns his praises (Prov. xxxi. 
28). 2. Lovers of their children* (1) The love of a mother may be instinctive, but 
religious fanaticism and brutal separation can make her more unfeeling than the brutes. 
Eousseau would not keep his children in his house, but sent them to a public hospital; 
a sign, said Burke, that ** bears love their young and lick them into shape, but bear^j 
are not philosophers.” , In India infants are often destroyed by a mother’s hands, under 
the infiuence of religious delusion. (2) The first duty of a Christian woman is to make 
her home happy, which is impossible except on. a basis of love to husband and children. 
(3) Eeligion revives natural affection as it revives all the weakened faculties of our 
nature, and gives it new power for good. The religious training of the young is 
Impossible without the experience of a mother’s love. 3 Biscreet* Young women, in 
a new position of Christian privilege, might be temxDted to rashness, enthusiasm, aud 
impulsive conduct. They were to be wise and careful in their conduct both at home 
and abroad. 4. Chaste* In act, speech, thought, and dress, finding their true 
happiness in their husband’s society. There are many high motives for a pure woman- 
hood (1 Cor, vi. 19 ; 1 Thess. iv. 7). 5. Worhers at Jmne* (1) The wife’s business is 
in her household, not in the great world of society* Eeligion gains no honour when 
hon^ duties are neglected, (2) Her husband’s interests are preserved by her industry 
at home. (3) Gadding abroad and busying one’s self in other people’s affairs tends to 
the spreading ;pf evil 6. Good* Such women are to be kindly and thoughtful in 
their family relationships, especially to servants, and not niggardly or exacting. 

Their thriftiness must not degenerate into avarice.” 7. OMient to their own 
hudfunds* (1) This is their great duty, and thus they become types of the Church’s 
submission to Christ. (2) Obedience would recommend the gospel to unbelieving 
husbands, for attention to this precept would prevent ^‘the Word of God from being 
blasphemed.” Grace does not deliver us from the obligations of nature (1 Cor. vii. 
C. 

Yer. 6. — The duty of young men* The apostle next thinks of those who are to be 
the strong stag’s of the Church in the coming generation. ** Young, men exhort to 
be sober-minded.” ■ 

L The katuee of this duty. 1. Tomg men ought to he tho^jUf-d^ not rash and 
impiihim* The Lord says to them, “ Consider your ways.” 2. They should he circuin.’- 
specif not heady and reckless, using that Word which ^^giveth to the young man 
knowledge and discretion,” h* They should not he self-indulgenii hit self-denying* 
Hut lovers of pleasure, but lovers of God.” ‘*Turn away mine eyes from viewing 
vanity,” 4. They sh ould h settled in feeling and conduct, not vacUlaiU‘ g or giddy. Let 
your hearts be fixed'” (Fs, cviih 1), He that wavers' is as a wave of tne sea 

If. Bbasohs fob $OBBB-MiKDEi>NESs. L It U mcmding to the diciatm, of'iffyht 
, TMmn* ' It & great tbing to receive the ^ spirit of a " sound mind ” Young ,m#i^ . are 
never in a right mind till they sit clothed at the feet of Jesus. 2. Consider, ih snares 
and mrrotm irawhack$ qf life* S. ComUer- that death mdy 
, 4 the mmh^’Ofymng men who are mined hy the tmni 

5. Wke yomg mmt dmw^^4(^4kiJudgmmtfotMMrfoUm in ! 
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Yer$. T, 8. — Titus himself a pattem of good worhs. As a faithful minister of Grod# 
he was to mirror forth, in his life and teaching the doctrines of the gosj>eL 
■ L , Teb mikistbe otoht to be a mtteeh of good woeks. 1. Eis temUng is melms 
unless it is enforced hy the fower of a holy example. There must be a harmony 
between his doctrine and his life. 2, Good works are Hhe natural proofs (f good 
yrincipleSy and can only issve from the fountain of a purified heart. The very principles 
are tested by the preacher’s life. 3. Eis whole life is to he an emample. **In all 
things.” This implies consistency in toil, endurance, and teaching, 

IL TEB MIKISTER MUST BE A PATTERN BOTH IN THE SUBSTANCE AND IN THE SPIRIT 
OF HIS TEACHING. Teaching is his special sphere. 1. It mitst he imparted in a right 
spirit, In doctrine showing uncorruptness and gravity.” (1) He must exhibit an 
example of personal sincerity, not like one either seeking for applause or influenced by 
interested motives — like the false teachers who were in quest of filthy lucre. Sincerity 
has a very penetrative force among a people. (2) He must have a dignified gravity of 
manner, to indicate his profound seriousness of purpose and spirit. Foolish jesting 
and vain talking are very inconvenient in a minister of the gospel 2, The doctrme 
imparted must be sound and convincing, Sound speech, that cannot be condemned.” 
(1) It must be wholesome doctrine, as contrasted with a sickly pietism ; free from error, 
because drawn from *^the sincere milk of the Word,” conveyed not in the enticing 
words of man’s wisdom,” but as the Holy Grhost teacheth. (2) It must have convincing 
power. **That cannot be condemned.” (a) Ministers must expect their words to be 
sharply oriticixed as well as their lives. (6) The truth ought to be conveyed in such 
a spirit and with such a regard to the analogy of faith that it cannot be justly found 
fault with, (c) It must effectually silence gainsayers. That he that is of the contrary 
part may be ashamed, having no bad thing to say of us.” Whether the adversary be 
a false teacher or a pagan, the sound speech ought to reduce him to shame and silence, 

• Yers. 0, 10. — The duties of servants. The cte of servants, or rather slaves, had 
received a wonderful elevation through* the gospel. They were an oppressed class, and 
may have been tempted to imagine that their religious emancipation would necessarily 
change their relations to their old masters. Thus we account for the large body of 
practical counsel that is addressed by the apostle to this class of believers. 

I, The butib:s of servants. 1. Obedience, Exhort servants to be obedient to tbeir 
own masters.” This was a manifest obligation w'hich the gospel did not annul. It 
may have been a hard duty, but the gospel supplied grace for the faithful discharge of 
it. It mattered not whether the master was a Christian or a pagan ; the gospel did not 
destroy his claims to obedient service. But the obedience was necessarily limited’ by 
the Divine Law, for a servant could not sin at a master’s command. He must in that 
case willingly suffer the c^msequenccs of disobedience. 2. A cheerful compliance with a 
imster^s will ** And to please them well in all things ; not answering again.” It denotes 
that temper which anticipates a master’s pleasure, rather than the disposition to thwart 
it by sullen and capricious ways. Thus they would be doing the will of God and 
serving the common Master of all, Jesus Christ, who gave them an example of meek- 
ness and submission. 3. Honesty and fidelity, ** JNot purloining, but showing all 
good fidelity.” Many slaves in ancient times were entrusted with the property of their 
m merchtots, physicians, and artists. Thus they had many ways of showing 
their hoUi^ty, ‘It was In ^ their power to defraud them by.embeaBlement, or to waste 
the property, or to allow it to be wasted without check or rebuke. Servants were to 
have family interests at heart, and they were thus to commend themselves to the 
love and confidence of their masters. 

IX. on motiv® of this 'FAitEFun and beadv OBBniEiitcB. ** That they 

may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things ” 1. The tktviour is as fully 
glorified in the servant asi in ike mister^ in the poor as in the rich, in the peasant as in 
the king. Indeed, dhe adornment' of the gospel seems more manifest in the olxj<iience 
of the lowest class'; for of the other Masses specified it was only said **-that God’s Hatne 
might not be blasphemed.” Calvin says God. deigns to receive adornment even frum 
2. TM liprd lifts ike sMm out gf Ms meau condHims when he seutsA!m-oa 
blessing aud-honourat the sarnie h^1y table., The' 
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cheerful and self-dmying oledience on the part of this i i 

influence m an age of self-love and t T 

v/orld at that time.—T. C. ^ ® ^^mch mfiueiiced tht3 

HDw sets^fortfc^tbe reaffoundatiS1)n whioKS”eXn^^ 

part of servants, and, indeed, of peo^ StfaleSs 'v-t 

hi I^i^dT |irge\rsalvation to all .en 

kind. (3) Grace is also connected Tritk^ae'^^HSv PJ f 

grace” (Heb. x. 29), becaS^SSit % S» J ®A°®W “ Spirit of 

grace has its origin in the FatheMts •*° S® 1?^ redemption. Thus 

Ghost. 2. The nature 7 thlgf^T auff^thffr? 7 Holy 

gospel of Christ. It is t4s opwsed to Se id^a of meS f5‘ 

not proctire our salvation. (’2) The orace mnist Works, therefore, do 

ofGod. («) ThegiftisWth^fefTshT?^^^^^ 

IS his own glory and man’s salv<ifinTv r^'s (p) The end is worthy, for it 

it is faith, a sco^ie 0/ 

is the only thing that can brin* falvation ti mi salvation to all men.” (1) It 
by philosophy, nor by man It ]jaa a Tvido " ® saved by works, nor 

men.” (aj f f,is doel Tt im^ teaWll m® P »'l 

expressly asserts the very contrary (h) The connectinnif saved, for Scripture 
universality of the reference: “Servante be oSe^^fT ^ Passage explains the 

adorn the doctrine of God your Saviour your masters, that you may 
There is no respect ofTrsorwuffi XwtSfi ® »1«“- 

by which salvation is possible for the race of man ’■ means 

In the Incarnation. (2) In the work of Christ* 'mamfestatmi of grace. (1) 

11 . The effects op the grapf aw Aat^ « i - 
and worldly iuats, wo should live soherlv ri^htemitlv^ln^i denying ungodliness 

1. 27;23 grjr^ce first manifests iMf h^t ^ ^ously, and godly in this present world. 

light. It heZ7ih Xe^iin! 

thino'si” fJohri 'sritr the Spirit of Grod IS given **to teach n*? gH 

elfected by the'^iace of God toTo?rPcf the idea of a disciplining procesf 

grace of foLS® S®* the heart.” 2 £1* 

and worldly lusts.” (1) The dnuiii jg teaches us “ to deny ungorlliness 

(Luke ix. 23). (2) It is th^rSiarion nAmt;^r ^ J* «f self 

ness includes impiety, blasphemy, and tefidelltv ?t^S' 1”*^ Ungodli- 

relation to God, whether we are WasuherYm™ ^ “jncludes all living without 

who seeks his own nleasnrp nr ^ot. ihus a man may be un^'ocily 

lusts ; including the lust of the flesh Ihf wlc worldly 

that is in the wirld ”--whfoh emS fh^ It?/ W^l ^^dvun glory of life-»-aU 
lusts (2 Tim. ii. 22); (5) the inordinatP («) J^ensuai 

in themselves. 3, T^e arace o/GaJ worldly things, which may be lawful 

soberly, righteously, and7ofi;4^tK^ “ We-shoiild livi 

txon of mdividiiai life. Soberly.” Tins refers tho secures the due regula- 

In keeping a fair balance of jidgmeut intSlMtu’d^v 1 ®"’® *° («) 

over our passions— « a sobrietv in snppch to ’? ^®®P‘°g ^ flue mastery 

drinking, in recreations, and in tee eniovmmr “ eating and 

the faithful discharge of all duttes to our Mtelmen « 

ex^t virtue, which can be easilv S fi; y*g'^‘teo'tsly.” Justiea is aa 
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conduct redounding* to tlie injury of tihe gospel. (3) It secures godliness, Godly; ” 
that is, with God, in God, for God. This godly life is a life dedicated to God and spent 
in his fear, 

IIL The sphere which this grace op Gob produces its extensive and 
INTENSIVE EFFECTS. In this present world” 1. True ^kty does not disregard or 
despise the duties of cortVmon life. 2. It is m a hostile world this grace is to operate 
■until such purifying results. It is called '‘this wicked world” (GaL i. 4); for the d^vil 
is its god, and sin is its prevailing character. 3. It is a world that cannot he overcome 
hut hy faith, (1 John iv. 4, 5.) 4. It is a transitory worlds in contrast with the toofld 
to come, of which the apostle immediately speaks, 

IV, The attitude op the believer in relation to the future glory. 
‘'Looking for the blessed hope and manifestation of our great God and Saviour Jestis 
Christ.” This attitude of blessed expectation tells powerfully upon the life of grace. 
The believer’s position is that of waiting for and looking unto the coming of the Lord. 
The patriarchs waited for his first coming; we wait for his second coming, 1. The 
lelieveds waiting attitude is lit up hy a himed hope, (1) This is “ the hope of glory ” 
laid up for us in heaven, which is associated with the Bon of God, when we shall see 
him as he is. (2) It is a. blessed hope, because of all the blessings it brings to the 
believer. 2. The heliever^s waiting attitude has respect to the manifestation of the 
Lord^s glory. This is connected with his second coming. It is the glory of “our 
great God and Saviour Jesus Christ ” and not of the Father, because ; (1) In all the five 
places in which the manifestation is spoken of, it is Christ, not the Father, who is 
referred to. The term “ Epiphany ” is never, indeed, applied to the Father. (2) This 
is the grammatical interpretation of the sentence, and is accepted by the Greek fathers 
generally. (3) The immediate context applies only to the Bon, (4) The term “great 
God ” would seem to be uncalled for as applied to the Father, but stands in Scripture 
the perpetual and emphatic witness of the Deity of Christ. — T. C. 

Ver, 14. — The purport and extent of Ohrisih Saviourship, Mark — 

I. The Person who gave himself for us. “Our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Here the atonement is connected with the Deity of the Saviour, as if to show 
that the true Godhead of the Son gave infinite value to his sufferings, 

IL The atoning -work. “Who gave Mmseif for us.” Two things to here 
implied. 1. Priestly action. For he “gave himself” freely, the language being 
borrowed from Levitical worship. That typical economy could not unite priest and 
victim as they were united in Christ. The Father is often said to have given his Son ; 
but the Son here gives himself, the priestly action exhibiting at once immeasurable 
love and voluntary obedience. He is himself “ the unspeakable Gift ” — the best of all 
gifts to man. 2. It was a vicarious action. For he “ gave himself for us,” the words 
in the original signifying rather for our benefit than in our stead ; but, from the nature 
of the case, the gift was substitutionary, that it might be for our benefit. When we 
were “ in all iniquity,” and so exposed to Divine wrath, our Surety i>ermitted that 
iniquity to be charged to himself. 

IIL The design of the atoning Vtork of Christ. To redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify us to himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” It was a two- 
fold design. 1. A redemption from, all iniguity, (1) The redemption signifies deliver- 
ance by the payment of a price. Here there is a clear causal connection between 
Christy's blood as the ransom price and the redemption. This is Scripture usage (1 Pet. 
!. IS ; Bev. v* 9 ; Gal. ill, 13). (2) The scope of this redemption. It is “ from all 
iniquity.” This is to be understood under a double aspect, (cs) The iniquity includes 
all sin, considered as guilt and as entailing the curse of the Divine Law. His redeeming 
sacrifice dissolved the connection between our sin and our liability to punishment on 
account of it, (&) The iniquity includes all sin as morally evil, and in this sense the 
redemption delivers his people from all impurity. 2, The purification of a peculiar 
pmple far Mmseif (1) The primary signification is sacrificial ; for the term “ purify,” 
like the cognate terms’ “sanctify,” “.sprlnk1e,’’”“wash,”,“cleanse,^ pfoints’lo the ©flecfc 
produced by sacrifice upon thpse defiiea by-sin* These are now, by the blood of Christ, 
to felloytship with God. Thus believersy^ike Israel- pf old§ obt^ $■ new 
(2) The design of redemption is to coSsecrate a people for hdly set^ce^' for 
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priestly worship, in separation from the world. Thus they are a peculiar people/' 
not singular or eccentric, but his peculiar treasure, held to be most precious, and kept 
with all Divine care. (3) This people is separated to good works— zealous of good 
%vorks/’ because partakers of the Spirit of holiness (Rom. i. 4), and of the sanctification 
of the Spirit (1 Pet, i, 2). This blessed fruit is worthy of a dedicated people. They 
must be zealots for practical holiness, for they find their I?esfc motives in two advents, 
— T. 0. 

Ter. 15 . — Fastoral warh and aidhority. ” These things speak, and exhort, anil 
rekike with all authority.” The business of the minister is concerning all the things 
commanded in this chapter both as to doctrine and duty. 

I. These bocteines aM) duties webe to be “ sboken of,” so as to be bbouoht to 

BEAB WITH POWEE ON THE HEARTS AND MINDS OF THE PEOPLE, 

II. They were to be made matters op obligation in the conscience j for Titus 
W'as to practise exhortation. 

IIL Rebuke was to be applied with all apthoeity where eskhoetation 

FAILED OF ITS EFFECT. 

IV. Titus was to live so cibcotsfectly that the Cretans could not 
DESPISE HIM, ** Let Do man despise thee.” Contempt would be the natural effect of 
observed inconsistency in the life of the young evangelist. — T. C. 

Ver. 2 . — Aged Christian men, ‘'' That the aged men be sober, grave, temperate, 
sound in faith, in charity, in patience.” There: are appropriate fruits for every time of 
life, and the Christian man bringeth forth fruit in his season. A frivolous, fantastical 
age is a distasteful spectacle. Old age should be cheerful ; but fun should be without 
frivolity, and laughter without levity. 

I. The reverence due to age. We look for sobriety of character as the result of 
the experience of a man who has found that there are limits to all expectations; 
gravity In one who is nearing his great account; and temperance in one who is 
supposed to have trampled down the fierce passions of youth. We reverence age for 
the consistency of the long years of life, and for fidelity to conscience and to Christ, 

II<» The fruits that may ripen in age. They are : 1. Faith, which is a grace 
that grows. As men know more of Christ by heart-experiences and life-experiences, so 
ought their faith to increase in him whose promises have all been '' Yea and Amen.” 

2. "charity f alike in kindly estimate of others, in less bigotry, and in more compre- 
hensiveness of embrace to all who may belong to other folds under the great Shepherd. 

3. Fatience, For while manhood has to work, age at eventide has to wait, sometimes 
in pain or in weakness. Still they serve ” while they wait, by prayer and quiet 
submission to the great will, the Lord’s will. They are “ examples to the tlock,” — 
W.M.S. . 

Ver. Z.—Aged Christian women, “ The aged women likewise.” Our " behaviour ” 
is a sign of our character. We cannot hide the " roots ” of our life. Weeds or flowers 
soon appear upon the earth. 

I. Holy women. Not sanctimonious, or stiff, or prudish ; but holy, Newer suffering 
irreverence' to characterize their speech, levity to mark their looks, or folly to appear la 
their dress or demeanour. Holy, so that tueir quiet fellowship with God may affect 
their influence, and the enjoyment of the “ earnest of the heaven ” they are approaching 
in their old age may be known by their conversation. 

II. True -women. false accusers.” This does not apply to courts of law, but 

to common life. The word is expressive ; it is " make-bates,” from which our worti 
“ abate.” They do not lessen the honour, the reputation, the good report of others by 

' acchsations which are unworthy and untrue. 

III. Temper 4 tb women, ‘'Hot given to much ^ wine.” He ver flushed wfth'tjie 

semi-intoxication of indulgence. Hever made frivolous and foolish in s|‘)eech through 
'Strong drink* Avoiding this as the tyranny of a habit which may become 'with them 
a senoad nature. ^ Hoi i{o much wine ” ^ ^ 

■ IV. tJsBiFUL women, oI Of the''highwt-' truths that mak« 

for salvation, and of^alLthe 'truths which :they have/Ieroed* -fhat ttadstar'toliiidtwtry, to 
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household economy^ to thrift and piety and prosperity. Every aged woman has a large 
ministry to fulfil when she rememhers how large is the category of ‘‘ good things,*^— 

Vers, 4j Counsels ■ to young -women. Here there are what may he termed 
iustructions” to the aged'Vomen as to the counsels to be given by them to the yoiiug 
women. Such authority does the gospel give to age; such reverence and respect fcr 
uge does it expect from young women. Nations deteriorate in character whenever 
youth becomes insolent in its own independence, and resentful of authority. 

L Sobriety, or wisdom ; that calm quietude of heart and mind which is not intoxi- 
cated by vanity, or carried away with the sensationalism of pleasure. 

II. Chastity, Alike in thought, in speech, and in manner and conduct. Purity 
makes queenly women. One stain spoils the most exquisite sculpture. The beauty of 
jnarble is its purity, and the beauty of womanhood is chastity. 

III. Hosie-keepees, Making home first of all a centre of attraction by its order and 
cleanliness and comfort ; then by its harmonies of peace and love, so that no discordant 
notes may mar the music of its joy ; and then by avoiding gossiping visits, and the 
excitements of habitual restlessness, and a too great love of shopping, secui'ing the 
safety of economy and the honour of a wife who weaves ” all into beauty and order 
at home. 

IV. Obedience. Not slavish submission to man ; for woman is his equal, and ** was 
not,” as an old divine says, “ taken from his feet, to be beneath him, or his head, to be 
above him ; hut from his side, to be equal with him.” Still, there is the obedience 
which consists in consulting him, judging and conforming — where conscience is not 
offended — to his judgment and his wishes. 

All this that ‘Hhe Word of God be not blasphemed,” or its fame injured^ which is 
the true meaning of blaspheme, viz. to blast the fame of it. — W. M. S, 

Yer. 6 . — Coimseh to young men, “ Young men likewise exhort to be sober-minded,” 
so that — 

L They may take such a view op life as to include its difficulties and 

KESPONSIBILITIES. 

II. They may be kept free from the undue disappointment of too eni^husi- 

ASTIC MINDS. 

III. They may be kept from the wine-cup and all harmful stimulants. 

IV. They may remember that life is a solemn thing, full of accountabixaty. 

V. They may keep their minds open to counsel from age and expeeii?nce. 

S. 

Vers. 7, 8, — A teacher^ s influence. Titus is to remember that personal character is 
the most eloquent counsel and the most convincing argument of the gospel. 

I. Pattern. Not a slavish example of mere deeds. For this is not the gospel ideal 

We are not to copy mere actions, but to catch the spirit of the teacher. This makes 
true arti and it makes also true religion. We admire the pattern, but we do not cox^y 
it by ** the rule of thumb,” but by the adoption of the same spirit. Christ in us ! The 
mind of Christ. ■ , 

II. Doc 5TEINE. Not mere dogma, which is an. artificial thing, and may or may not 

be true, according as the authority which gives it may be wise and enlightened, or 
ignorant and superstitious. Doctrine is different. It is a revealed truth which has its 
response in the heart and conscience, and Its attestation in life. This the gospel has. 
And he is to show ** uncormptness ; ” that is, he is not to defile it with worldly com- 
promises. And “gravity;” for it is not meant to be the light theme of intellectual 
discussion, but the gravest matter of obedience. And “ sincerity,” It is not to be 
preached for ^pedient reasons, as, for instance, the security of lifei or the safety of the 
state, or the ways in -which even Socrates would have men honour the gods, although 
inwardly he disbelieved In them ; but with sincerity of conviction as to their reality 
'and truth. ' ‘ ' ■ * 

: TIL ' SotyKD swch. No hollow Rhetoric*; ’No £tat0m©ts in excess of imi for tlBmke 
but .sound all through In argutnent, Sluatration, and atteatatiaut, ■' ■ 
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things.*’— W. M. S. 

Ter. 11 . — Christ for every mcm» The goj 
race, or country, or clime. It is the grace o 
the nature of God himself, which is love. 
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intoxicated desire. ‘‘'EigKteouslj ; ” so that it may be seen that wickedness is wrong— 
our life ** wxmig/’ that is, twisted from tbe straight.” “ Godly ; ” that is, not governed 
by laws of custom^ or expediency, or self-pleasing, but by God*s will, and the Spirit of 
God in the heart. For as nature is beautiful because tlierein we see the ideal of God — 
no art being really beautiful that is not true to nature — so no life is pure pd holy thas 
has not Goifs thought and purpose in it. And we are to do all this amid temptation 
and hesitation, in this present world.” — W. M. S. ^ 

Yer. 13.-— !Z7ie coming day, "We are to live with a great sky of immortality above 
us; for no mere secularism has motive power enough to sustain a noble life. It 
l;jreaks down always through the consciousness that nothing matters much, for death 
ends all; as the sceptic in Ecclesiastes is supposed to feel^when he says, ** All things 
come alike to all : there is one event to the righteous, and to the wicked.” 

L The upward look, “Looking for that blessed hope.’’ What is that hope'? 
Xhis — that one day all inequalities will be adjusted, all wrong redressed, all faithful 
service rewarded, and all true character revealed. 

11. The revealing day. “ At the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” Roiv his appearing will take place we know not. Kor wlmu 
Kor where. But all Scripture teaches that there is a day for “the manifestation of the 
sons of’ God,” and for the judgment on worldly and wicked men. Our apostle prays 
that “ we may find mercy of the Lord in that day,” The exile has the hope of seeing 
his native land. The child at school looks for and longs for home. And this with us is 
xi blessed hox^e, because it makes us hapjiy and restful here and now, and makes us 
joyful oven in tribulation; for we hoh for “a city which hath foundations, whose 
Builder and Maker is God,” — ^W, M. S. 

Ter* 14.^ — The giving of the self. This is the most beautiful of the sentences In this 
Epistle. Christ came not merely to teach, or to reveal the fatherhood of God, but to 
give himself, 

I. He did this in his life. All his exquisite sensibilities virere bruised in a world 
of selfishness and sin. The sorrows and griefs of men hurt him. He did not merely 
give his tliougMSy or give his tkne, or give his infinite help. He ‘‘gave himself,*’ 

IL He did this in his death. As our Sacrifice he gave himself, “ that heimiglit 
redeem us from all iniquity; ” not from guilt alone, but i'rom every form of evil. The 
peifectly voluntary character of our Saviour’s redemptive mission is seen in such 
expressions as “ 1 come to do thy will, 0 God,” and when concernkig his life he says, 
“ ifo man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself.” This voluntaryism on his part 
itself destroys all those critical objections to the atonement which were once raised 
against the suffering of the innocent one for the guilty ; for, in the first place, Christ 
“ gives himself,” and, in the second place, he does it for a worthy end ; not that he may 
appease the wrath of his Father, but that he may honour Ms moral government by his 
perfect obedience unto death, and that he may redeem men from more than the curse 
of the Law, viz, from ail iniquity. Thus, again, the end of the gospel is ci^aracifer— that 
this earth may bo as the garden of the Lord, in which all iniquity may be dowm- 
,....tr0dden.and destroyed,— AY.. ,M- S. ... r.:.';- 

Yet,lB,'--OuUivaiion of respect, “Let no man desxnse thee.” For through the 
personal influence even the first apostles and teachers had to win their way. 

L. BELIOldtrS teachebs need especially to remember that even worldly men 
DESPISE HYPOCRITES. If men recommend a medicine they do not take, or exhort to 
obedience of a law which they do not themselves obey, or seek to inspire admiration 
for a virtue which they only wear as a cloak, or affect a love to the Saviour which ends 
in no self-denial or sacrifice, they are hypocrites, and men despise them. 

IL EeLIOIOUS TEACBtEBS NEED' E8PE0IALLY ,T0 REMEMBER THAT MEN WHO ABS 
DESPISED HATE NO BEAL POWER, That is, of course, rightly despised ; for they may be 
wrongly despised. It is written of our Lord, He was despised and rejected of men.” 
So that we must keep in remembrance the fact, that what St, Paul means is “ deservedly 
despised.” Ho rhetoric, no argument, no brilliancy of thought, no ability of a^p^cation 
can make any minister of Ghrist r^lly useful and effective if ,hk oha-^ 
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racter and reputation are justly despised. As Ossili ” says, cliaractor is liiglier than 
M. S. 

Yers. 1— 10,— morality, ®*But speak thou the things which become 
somid doctrine/' etc. Paul, having given Titus directions as to the organization of a 
Christian Church in Crete, and charged him to contend agaii!st those who, in the tiame 
cil; Christianity, p>ropagated doctrines at variance both with the truths and the sjarit of 
tiie gospel, here urges that genuim morality which should be the grand aim and 
tendency of ail gospel preaching. The grand subject presented in this passage is 
genuim morality. There have been, and still are, those who regard morality and 
religion as two distinct subjects or lines of conduct. But they are essentially one ; one , 
cannot exist without the oilier. The essence of both consists in supreme regard to the 
Divine will as the only standai’d of character and rule of life. From these verses we 
may draw three general truths in relation to this subject, 

L Genuine; mobality legislates alike, eoe all mankind. It speaks to man 
authoritati^feiy, whatever his personal peculiarities, adventitious distinctions, social 
relations, secular circumstances, official position, the number of his years, or the charac- 
teristics of his country. Moral law meets him eveiy where; he can no more escape it 
than he can the atmosphere he breathes. In these words persons are mentioned dis- 
tinguished by three fundamental hicts. 1. The fact of age. Amongst the iniilions of 
the race, not many in any generation can be found that came into existence exactly at 
the same minute. Hence there are those differing in age from one year to a hundred 
or more. Hence Paul speaks here of “ aged men ” and “ aged women, “ young men '' and 
** young women.” At the first dawn of moral consciousness, up to the last breath of 
earthly existence, the voice of duty speaks — *‘Thus saith the Lord.” No one has 
strength enough to extricate himself from the ties of moral obligation. Not even that 
mighty spirit who leads the “ world cajative at his will ” can break the sliackles of 
moral responsibility. 2. The fact of sex. Here are “ men ” and women,” both the 
aged and the young. However closely identified in affectitm and interest, moral duty 
treats each as a distinct personality. In human legislation the obligation of the woman, 
in some cases, is absorbed in that of the man. Not so with the moral legislation of 
Heavjn. Each must bear its own burden. Inasmuch as the w’oman is as bound to 
follow the will of God as the man, no man has a right to interfere with the freedom 
of her thought, the dictates of her conscience, or the independency of her devotions. 
For long ages men have not recognized this fact, and they have treated women as their * 
toys of plea-sure and instruments of gratification. Women are beginning to wake up to 
thei« rights, and the day of man’s tyranny is drawing to a close. 3. ^J^iefacf of rela-^ 
timship, Paul says, Exhort servants to be obedient unto their own masters.” Why 
the duty of servants should be here referred to and not that of masters, is not because 
masters have not their duty, but perhaps at this time in Crete there were slaves who 
were disloyal and vebellious. ^Yhilst the duty of servants is here referred to, the fact 
must not be overlooked that morality is binding on men in every social relationship^ f>n 
the rulers as well as the ruled, the judges as well as the criminals, the parents as wel l 
as the children, the emploj^ers as well as the employes. What is wrong for one is 
wrong for all, and the reverse* 

II. Genuine mobality beaches to the spbings of the heabt. it does not con- 
cern itself with tin; external conduct. “ Bodily exercise profiteth but little.” But as it 
regards external conduct as the evolutions of the states of the heart, it legislates for those 
states. It says, Keep the heart -with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 
Glance at the virtues here inculcated, ‘‘That the aged men be sober [sober-minded], 
grave, temperate.” The exhortation to sobriety is also addressed to aged women : ** Tluit 
they be not given to much wine.” Also to the young women : “ Teach the young women 
to he sober.” And to the young men : “ Exhort to be sober-minded.” Although physiocl 
sobriety is undoubtedly referred to, moral sobriety, serious thougUtfuhiess, and nelf- 
restraint are evidently included and regarded asiundamental. . Moral sober-mindedness 
is the effective preventative and cure of all physical intemperance. No argument, either 
for abstinence or aga^si cm be- sustained by the phrase, Not giyew to^ much 
‘ ill' the words coimjfls*^Do not got drunk. ‘‘Sound in faith, id bh^rity pove], 
in ffttianne,^ ' TMsmeans— jBhTlahmlthy'Mthin.Mlh weMfouadfedf a 'healthy iove^ 
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a love fastened on the supremely lovable; a liealthy patience, a patience that shall 
hear up witli fortitude and magnanimity under all the trials of life, “ As becometh 
b.ilitif'Ss’’ — reverent in demeanour. Let the whole life be full of that “ holiness without 
which no man can see the Lord.’’ Kot false accusers" — not slanderers. It has been 
s,.ii):iervea that oid women are specially tempted to garrulity and queriiiousness ; hence 
the elhortation here. ‘‘ Telichers of good things " — of that which is good. Things good 
in themselves as well as in their tendencies and issues; teachers, not merely by words, 
but by example. “ That they may teach [train] the young women to be sober.” The 
expression, to be sober,” should be omitted. ** To love their husbands.” The duty 
implies that the hushaud is loveworthy; there are some men who are called husbands 
s > morally abhorrent and disgusting, that to love them would be impossible. The ideal 
isusband must be loved. “ To love" their children.” A mother’s love, of a certain kind, 
is pfroverbial Maternal love, wrongly directed, has been one of the chief curses of the 
race. To be discreet ” — sober-minded. A proper cheerfulness in mothers is a precious 
virtue, but volatile frivolousnoss is a serious evil. Chaste ” — purity of the body, free- 

dom from obscenity in langua2:e and life. Nothing in society is more beautiful than a 
thoroughly chaste woman— chaste in language, chaste in dress, chaste in movement ; 
and nothing is more disgusting than the reverse — a woman unclean in appearance, in 
costume, in language, in manners. ** Keepers [workers] at home.” Wives must work 
ns well as husbands. W'ork is a condition of health and of true enjoyment. An idle wife 
is a bane both to herself and her family. ** At home.” This may not mean entirely in 
her own house, but in her own sphere, it may be in the garden, the field, the school- 
room, the Church, etc. “‘Good” — kind, amiable, sympathetic, generous, free from all 
that is malign, envious, and jealous, “Obedient [being in subjection] to their own 
husbands.” This imp)iies, of course, that the husband’s commands are wise, right, and 
useful That the Word of God be not blasphemed.” This refers, perhaps, to all the 
]'revious exhortations, and expresses a grand reason for the cultivation of all virtues. 
< )ur conduct in all things should be such as to bring honour rather than dishonour on 
tiur' Lord and Master. “ Let your light also so shine before men, that they may see 
your good wurks, and glorify your Eather which is in heaven.” “ Young men likewise 
exhort to be sober-minded.” Youth, in the swelling streams of its passions, the wild 
play of its fancy, and its craving for the romantic, is fearfully exposed to mental Jinso- 
Ijriety. Hence, no duty for the young is more urgent than that of obtaining a self- 
inasterhood. Titus, whom Paul commands to exhort young men to this duty, was 
iiiinself a comparatively young man. He could scarcely have been more than forty 
years of age. “ Brought up in a pagan home, not improbably in the luxurious and 
wicked Syrian Antioch, drawn to the Master’s side in the fresh dawn of manhood, kied 
in many a difilcult task aud found faithful, the words of Titus exhorting the youth of 
Crete to be sober-minded or self-restrained would be likely to have great weight,” 
In all things showing thyself a pattern [ensample] of good works, in doctrine showing 
uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech that cannot be condemned; that he that 
is of the contrary part may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of you [us].” In 
(irdev that the exhortations of Titus might have full force, Paul hero addresses an 
admonition to him. He is to show himself a “pattern of good works” in all things ; 
he is to be a model of excellence in ail his relations to the men and women of Crete, 
both the aged and the young. He must be pure, grave, and sincere. His preaching, 
too, should be such that could not be condemned ’’—sound, healthy, ])ractical, not 
fanciful, sentimental, and morbid. Ah I how many sermons preached every Sunday 
men of reason, thoughtfulness, conscience, recoil from and condemn ! “ Exhort servants 
tu be obedient [in subjection] to their own masters, and to please them well [to be well 
pleasing to them] in all things; not answering again [not gainsaying]; not purloining, 
but showing all good fidelity.” Herein is enjoined on servants obedience, acquiescence, 
honesty, faithfulness. All this implies, of course, that the master is what he ought to 
be, that his commands are righteous, that his words are truthful, and that the work he 
enjoins is lawful and right. “That they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in ail things.” From this it would seem that:even slaves, in righteously serving their 
masters, may ^ even honour God in their htimHe service. Thus from this.paspge we 
• -that genuine morality reaches the very spnngs of fie heart, the fountain m s|li 
-He IS not a moral than who only>ot$ia strictest conformity to th*’’ edhrea-^ 
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tlorial rales of society, nor is lie even a moral man who merely fulfils tbe letter of the 
Divine commands. “All these commandments have I kept from my youth up. ... Yet 
(me thing thou iackest,” etc. He only is the true man whose governing sympathies 
how in the channels of eternal right, and whose activities are ever engaged in endeavours 
to please the mighty Maker of his being. The will of God, and that only, is the datum 
of true ethics. ^ 

IIL GeNUII^E morality is the GRAltl) PURPOSE OF GOSPEL TEACHING. “ But Spcak 
thou the things which become [befit] sound doctrine, that the aged men,'' etc. Bis 
teaching is to be in contrast with that of the false teachers mentioned in the previous 
verses, and which led to immorality of conduct. This verse and the seventh, urging 
Titus, as a preacher, to be a pattern in all things, both in his teaching and his conduct, 
justifies the inference that^he grand end of gospel teaching is the promotion of genuine 
morality. In the eighth verse of the nest chapter, Paul distinctly states that Titus 
was so to teach that his hearers might be “careful to maintain good works.” This is a 
point rvhich what is called the “ Church ” has, in its teachings, practically ignored. The 
gospel has been preached to sustain theologies, to establish sects, and to maintain certain 
institutions, ecclesiastical and political, instead of making men morally good, honest, 
faithful, and heroically loyal to the “truth as it is in Jesus.” Here, then, we have the 
only infalUhh test ofpidpit me/uhiess. In what does the real utility of the pulpit con- 
sist? In gathering large audiences? Any charlatan can do this; and, frequently, the 
greater the charlatan the most successful. In generating in the congregation the largest 
amount of superficial religious sentiment ? This often emasculates the reasors, diseases 
the conscience, enervates the will, and renders the whole atmosphere of the soul insalu- 
brious and depressing. Ho; but in making men morale the living agents evermore of 
good works. I estimate a true Church, not by the number of its members, the apparent 
earnestness of its devotions, or the amount of its contributions, but by the number of 
its professors who are too truthful to lie, too honest to defraud, too morally noble to do 
or to countenance a mean or a dishonourable act — to whom, in short, ail worldly wealth 
and power, and life itself, are held cheap as dirt compared with the right. When 
Churches are made up of such members, then, and not until then, they will command 
the confidence, the sympathy, the trade, and the infiuence of the world. Well does 
Emerson say, “ There is no morality without religmn, and there is no religion without 
morafiiy. ‘ This is the love of God, that we keep his commandments.' H© who loves 
God keeps the commandment, loves God in action. Love is oht dienc© in the heart, 
obedience is love in the life. Morality is religion in practice, religion is morality in 
principle.” — D. T. 

"^ers. 11 — 15 . — Tim soiihmdture of the world, “ For the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation hath appeared to all men,” etc. “ Taking occasion from what he had just 
said of the connection between the conduct of Christians and the doctrine they pro- 
fessed to have received, and the connection of both with the glory of God, the apostle 
proceeds in these verses to ground the whole of his exhortations respecting the 
behaviour of Christians in the essentially moral nature and design of the grace of 
God, as now manifested in the gospel ” (Dr. Fairbairn). As if the apostle had said, 
“ You must exhort all orders, those of every age and condition, of each sex, bond as well 
as free, to struggle after spiritual goodness because the ‘ grace of God,' or the gospel, 
has come to you'” Our subject is the souhcuUure of the world, Man requires training. 
He needs physical training, intellectual training, and, above all, spiritual training, 
the training of the soul into a higher life. We have here the instrument^ the process^ 
and the end of true soul-culture. 

L 1'he instrument of true SOUL-CULTURE. What is it ? Not science, legisla- 
tion, philosophy, poetry, or any of the arts. What, then ? “ The grace of God.'* 
What is that? Undoubtedly God's merciful plan and ministries to restore the fallen 
world. The Epiphany, or manifestation of this redemptive love of God for the world, 
we have in the advent and ministry of Christ to this earth. “ The grace of God ” 
stands for the gospel. Concerning this instrument, observe t I, It is the lorn of God, 
Divine |ove Is the cause, the essence, and the efieotive energy of Ml GodV.. redemptive 
mini.^ries. '2. It is thehv^f God to save, “That bringeth, [bringing] salvation” 
Salvation, that is, the restoration %f man to the knowledge, the image, and the friend- 
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ship of Ood, This is the aim and the work of the “grace of God/^ Without this 
grace there would be no salvation. 3. B is the love of God revealed to alL “ Hath 
appeared to all men,” The gospel is not for a tribe or a class, but for man as mari. 
Like the concave heavens, it embraces the wide world ; it is for “ all menr 

il. The peocess op true soul-culture. This process involves three things. 
1. The renunciatloYb of aHvrong course, “ Denying ungodliness ^and worldly lusts.’' 
These expressions are an epitome of all that, is sinful and wrong in human life. Are 
they not all-pre valent and all-potent? “Ungodliness," or practical atheism, where is 
it not? “ Worldly lusts/’ the impulses of sensuality, selfishness, pride, and ambition, 
they are the springs of worldly action the w’orld over, ISTow, these are not only to be 
renounced, repudiated, but they are to be defied, resisted, and renounced j they must 
be given up. “ Ungodliness ” must give way to true piety^ “ worldly lusts ” must be 
renounced for impulses spiritual and Divine. 2. The adopUon of a right course, 
“ We should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world.” It is not 
enough to renounce the eVil ; the good must be adopted. Negative excellence is not 
holiness. Strip the soul of all evil, and if it has not goodness in it, it “ lacks the one 
thing " without which, Paul says, “I am nothing." We must live “ soberly,” bolding 
a mastery over our own passions and impulses ; “ righteously,” rendering to all men 
their due ; “ godly,” practically realizing the presence, the claims, and the love of God 
in our every-day life, xlli this “in this present world,” or in the present course of 
things. This “present world” urgently requires such a course of life, for it is dan- 
gerous and transitory withal. 3. The fixing rf the heart upon a glorious future, 
“Looking for that blessed hope and the glorious appearance of the [appearing of the 
glory of our] great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Are there two personalities 
here, or one ? One, I think, “ The great God our Saviour,” or our great God and 
Savioiur, The object of hope is, then, the future epiphany of the Divine, all glorious 
to behold. To see the redemptive God as we have never yet seen him in this morally 
hazy scene, this is the “ blessed hope.” Such a hope implies : (1) A vital interest 
in the epiphany. We never hope for that for which we have not a strong desire. 
(2) An assurance that such an epiphany will take place. Desire, of itseli^ is not 
hope* We desire many things we cannot hope for. It becomes hope wdicn it is com- 
bined with expectation, and expectation implies the existence of grounds or reasons. 
That there will be such a manifesfation, there are abundant reasons found in the 
apparent irregularities of Divine Providence in its operations here, in the instinctive 
longings of the human soul throughout all lands and ages, as well as in the clear and 
frequent declarations of the written Word. 

IIL The end of true soul-culture. “Who gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.” Observe : 1. The end is moral redemption, “ Eedeem m from all iniquity ” 
Keclemption is not something that takes place outside of a man ; its achievement’* is 
within. It is a raising of the soul from ignorance to knowledge, from vice to virtue, 
from selfishness to disinterestedness, from materialism to spirituality, from the mastery 
of the devil to the reign of God. 2. The end is spiritml restoration to Christ, 
“ Purify unto himself a peculiar people [a people for his own possession].” Restoration 
to bis likeness, his friendship, his service. 3. The end is compute devoiedness to hohj 
labour, “ Zealous of good works.” What are good works? , Not .any particular class 
of works. All works are good that spring from a good motive ; and the good motive 
is supreme love for the Supremely Good. Works springing from this motive, whether 
manual or mental, social or personal, civil or ecclesiastic, public or private, all are 
good. 4. The end involves the self-sacrifice of Ohnst “ Who gave himself.” Here 
Is the grandest sacrifice ever made in the universe. Nothing grander could be, (1) 
The greatest possession a man has is himself What are millions of acres, or the rule 
of kingdoms, in the estimation of the owner as compared to himself? “ Skin for skin,” 
etc. (2) The greatest self m the mhole creation is Christ He was, in some special 
seuse Impenetrable to us, the., only begotten Boa of God, and he gave himself. _ If he 
" had given a universe, his gifi would not have been equal to tMs. His gift teaches 
the'cnomity of m<ml evil-— D. T* y ■ 
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Ter. 1. — In subjection for subjecif A.T.; 
rtt2ers for principalities. A.Y, ; authorities 
j^or and poicers^ A,V. and T.B, ; to he obedient 
for to obey magistrates, A,V. ; unto for to, A.Y. 
Put tliem in mind (uroptpj/naKe) ; as 2 Tim. iL 
14, To rulers, to autliorities. Many uncials, 
■which, the E-T. follows, omit the hut it 
seems necessary to the seiisp. The change 
from “principalities and powers’* to rulers’’ 
and “ authorities ” does not seem desirable. 
ApxcJi and i^ovaUi is a favourite juxta- 
position of Si Paul’s (1 Cor. xv. 24 ; Eph. 
i 21; iiL 10; vi. 12 ; CoL i 16; ii. 10, 15). 
It occurs also in 1 Pet. iii, 22. In all the 
above examples the ^yord8, it is true, apply 
to the angelic hosts, but the words are else- 
where applied separately to human govern- 
ment, and in Luke xs. 20, they are applied 
together to the authority of the Koman 
governor. To be obedient (7r€f6apx6?v) ; only 
here and in Acts v. 29, 32 ; xxvii. 21, It 
follows here its classical use, “to obey a 
superior,” well expressed in the Authorized 
Version “ to obey magistrates.” The simple 
“to be obedient” of the Bevised Version 
does not express the sense. To be ready 
unto every good work, St. Paul is still 
speaking with especial reference to magis- 
trates and the civil power. Christians were 
to show themselves good citizens, always 
ready- for any duty to %vhich they were 
called. Christianity -was not to bo an 
excuse for shirking duties, or refusing 
obedience where it was due. The only 
limit is expressed by the word “good.” 
Th^By were to give tribute to whom tribute 
was due ; custom to whom custom ; fear to 
whom fear; honour to whom honour; but, 
if ordered to do evil, then they must resist, 
and obey God rather than man (Acts iv. 19). 
(Bee the similar limitation in ch. ii. 10, note, 
and compare, for the whole verse, the very 
similar passage, Bom. xiii. 1 — 7.) 

Ver. 2. — Not to he contentious for to be no 
braiders, A.V. ; to he for hut, A.V. ; toward 
for unto, A.V, To speak evil of no man 
(jinliva Probably especially 

pointed in the first place at a natural ten- 
dency of oppressed Christians to speak evil 
of their rulers (2 Pet. ii. 10; Jude 10), but 
extended into a general precept which might 
be especially needful for the rough and 
turbufoat Cretans, , Ifot to bo contentious 
ffruw) ; as 1 Tim. iii. S, note. To 
" 00 ^mtle {kwmimis}'.; coupled, as here, with 
1 ipbixms In 1 Tim. iii. 3. , Showing 
• nmfl&kfovs}; a word of ' frequent occurrence iu- 
■ Si focabulary iL 15 ; 'ix, 17|28; 

' BpL 'Ii 7, ete* ; isee above, ii^O, note),, 


Meekness (rTpaSrijra); a'Qother Pauline wovjI 
(1 Cor, iv. 21 ; 2 Cor. x. 1 ; Gal v. 28, etc, ; 

1 Tim. vi. 1 1 ; 2 Tim. ii. 25). The precept 
is given its -widest extension by the double 
addition of “all” and “to all men.” The 
roughness, or want of courtesy, of others is 
no excuse for the w^ant of inecknes.s m thos^^ 
who are the disciples of him who was meek 
and lowly in heart (Matt. xi. 29). All men, 
whatever their station, the highest or the 
lowest, are to receive meek and gentle 
treatment from the Christian. 

Ver. S. — We for we ourselves, A.V. ; afore^ 
time for sometimes, A,V,; hating for and 
hating, A.V, Eoolisb (aV<ii?TO£); a Pauline 
word (Gal. iii. 1, 3), found also in Luke xxiv. 
25 (see 1 Tim. vi. 9) ; of frequent use in 
classical Greek. Disobedient (aTrci^^tr); as 
ch, i. 16, In Lube i, 17 it stands, as here, 
absolutely, meaning disobedient to God and 
his Law. Deceived {rtKa.v^iJLevoLy \ led astray, 
made to wander from the path of truth and 
right, either by false systems of religion, or 
by our own evil affections and appetites 
(see 2 Tim. ii. IS; 1 Pet. ii. 25; 2 Pet. ii. 
15, eto.).^ Serving ; slaves to dovx^vovr^s ) ; 

2 Pet. ii. 19 (see above, ch. ii, 2). Lusts 

not always in a bad sense, as 
here, though usually so (see Ltxke xxii. 
15; Phil. i. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 17 ; Bev. xviii. 
14), Pleasures (ji^ovdls)', always in a bad 
sense in the New Testament (Luke viii. 14 ; 
Jas. iv. 1, 3; 2 Pet. ii. 13). hiving (ltd- 
yovres) ; see 1 Tim, ii. 2, where it is followed 
by ^lop, which is bore understood, /i^idyeiv 
rhv ^iov, amva, xporop, <rd^$arov, etc,, are 
common phrases both in the LXX. and in 
classical Greek for passing or spending one's 
life, time, age, etc. But it is only found 
in the New Testament here and in 1 Tim, 
ii. 2. Malice (/ca/c^). This word is some- 
times used of wickedness generally, as Acts 
viii. 22 ; Jas. i. 21 ; 1 Cor. v. 8 ; and pro- 
bably Bom, i. 29; and even of badness in 
things, as Matt. vi. 34. But it frequently 
in the New Testament denotes malice, the 
desire to do ham to others, as Eph. iv. 31 ; 
Ool. . iii. 8, etc. Envy (jpedptp ) ; almost 
always found in St, Paul’s enumeration of 
sins (Bom. i. 29 ; Gal. v. 21 ; 1 Tim* vl 4, 
etc,). Hateful (<rrvyi]Toi); only here in the 
New Testament, not found in the LXX. 
(though the verb arvylia occurs once or 
twice in the Maccabees), but used in good 
classical Greek. The above is a sad but 
too true picture of human life without the 
sweetening induenees of God*s Holy Spirit. 

Ver. 4. — UTicw for q/fer the 

kindness of God out Smiotw, .md his hm 
toward fumn for the hindmm and hm of God 
mr Saviowr tomrd !»p%';A*V« Kindntsii 
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used by Si Paul only in tlie 
New Testament, and by Hm frequently in 
the sense of “ Mndness,’^ whether of Ood (as 
Eom. ii. 4; xi. 22; Eph. ii. 7) or of man 
(as 2 Cor. vi. 6; OaL y, 22; Col. iii. 12). 
In Bom. iii. 12, where it has |he wider sense 
of “ good or “right ” it is the phrase of the 
LX'X., who use for the Hebrew 

n'-D. In lihe maimer, xpy(rT<is is frequently 
used in the sense of “ hind ” (Luke vi. 35 ; 
3^010. h. 4 ; Col. iii, 12 ; 1 Pet. ii. 3). This 
is exactly analogous to the use of KanSs and 
jumia, in the limited sense of “malicious” 
“malice” (see preceding note to ver. 3). 
Love toward man (<l>iXav6poi>7ria) ; only here 
and Acta xxviii. 2 in the New Testament. 
It occurs repeatedly in the Books of the 
Maccabees, and is common in good classical 
Greek. God our Saviour (see 1 Tim. i. I ; 
ii. 3; ch. ii, 10, etc.). Appeared (ch, ii 11). 

Yer, 5.—^2Jone in for of, A.V. ; did our- 
€eh€S for have done, A.V. ; through for Inj, 
A.Y. By works (J| ^pycoy); i,e, m mise* 
qtience of. God^s kindness and love to man 
did not spring from man’s good work as the 
preceding and producing conditions (comp. 
Oai ii, ill, and the notes of Bishops Eilicott 
and lightfoot). Done in righteousness (twp iv 
BtKato^6p ^) ; the particular description of the 
works wrought in a sphere or element of 
righteousness (Alford and Eilicott), Which 
we did ourselves; emphasizing that they 
were our good works, done by us in a state 
of righteousness. All this, as the cause 
of our salvation, the apostle emphatically 
de?iies. Not, etc., hut according to his mercy 
he saved us. The predisposing Cvaiise, the 
rule and measure of our salvation, was food’s 
mercy and gmee, originating and completing 
that salvation. Through the washing of 
regeneration (5ii Xovrpod vaXXiy^yeorias). 
Here we have the means through or hy 
which God’s mercy saves us. The washing 
or rather laver of regeneration (Kovrpop')--^ 
found elsewhere in the New Testament 
only in Eph, v. 26, in exactly the same 
connection — is the laver or hath in which the 
washing takes place. ^ The nature or quality 
of this bath is described by the words, “ of 
regeneration” (tus vaXiyyeywtas); elsewhere 
in the New Testament only in Slatt. xix, 28, 
where it seems rather to mean the great 
restowtion of humanity at the second 
advent. The word is used by Cicero of his 
restoration to political j>ower, by Josephus 
of the restoration of the daws under 
feubbabeb ^nd by several Greek authors; 
and /the LXX-; 'bf Job xit. T4 have the 
|ibraB8, ms wdMv yimfim, but ,in what sense . 
is not quite clear, nahiyy^p^eria, therefore, 
very ftly describes the new birth in holy 
baptism, when the believer is put inkf 
possession of a new spiritual life, a new 
; new inheritance of gloif» And . 


the laver of baptism is called “'the laver of 
regeneration,” because it is the ordained 
means by or throug'h which regeneration is 
obtained! And renewing of the Holy Ghoet. 
It is doubtful whether the genitive dmms.- 
pSa-ms depends upon ^la or upon Xovrpov. 
Bengel, followed by Alford, takes the former,. 
“ per lavacrum et renovation eni ; ” the' 
Yulgate (lavacrum regenerationis et reyiomt- 
iionis Spintus Saneti), the latter, followed 
by Hutlier, Bishop Eilicott, and others. It 
is difficult to hit upon any conclusive argu- 
ment for one sisje or the other. But it is 
against the latter construction that it gives 
such a very long rambling sentence depen- 
dent upon Kovrpov, “ The laver of regenera- 
tion and of the renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which he shed on us abundantly through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour.” AnS it is in 
favour of the former that the “laver of 
regeneration” and “the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost ” seem to describe very clearly 
the two parts of the sacrament, the outward 
visible sign and the inward spiritual grace ; 
the birth of water and of the Holy Ghost. 
So that BongeFs rendering seems on the 
whole to be preferred. Benewing (hymaL- 
pc&trms); only here and Bom. xii. 2, and 
not at all in the LXX. or in classical Greek. 
But the verb avaKaivSea is found in 2 Oor. iv. 
16; Col. iii. 10. The same idea is in tlie 
Kaiv^ Krlffis, the “ new creature ” of 2 Cor, v. 
17 and Gal. vi. 15, and the KaiporTjs of 
Bom. vi. 4, and the KaiydrTjs rrve^paros of 
Bom. vii. 6, and in the contrast between 
the “old man” (the 'n-aKaihs Mpcairosf (md 
“the new man” (the Kawhs UpOpooiros) of 
Eph. iv. 22—24. This renewal is the work 
of the Holy Ghost in tiie new birth, when 
men are “bom again ” of the Spirit (John 
iii. 5). Alford is wrong in denying Its 
application here to the first gift of the new 
life. It is evidently parallel with the 
iraXiyy€<Tia» The connection of baptism 
with the effusion of the Holy Spirit is fully 
set forth in Acts ii. (see especially ver. 38 ; 
comp. Matt. iii. 16, 17). 

Yer. 6 . — Poured mt mon us richly for shed 
on us abundantly, A,Y. WMoh (ov}; viz, 
the Holy Ghost. It is in the genitive (in- 
stead of the accusative 4, which is another 
reading), by what the grammarians call 
Bourea out ; the same 

word as is applied to the Holy Ghost in 
Acts ii.'17, 18, 33, and in the LXX of Joel 
In '28, 29.' Bittoy {vkovirims'); as 1 Tim. vi. 
J7;.0oi iii 16; 2 Pei i. 11 (compare the 
us© bf .irXovTos in Eph. i. 7 ; ii. 7). Through 
Jesus Christ, It is our baptism into Christ 
which entitles us to receive the Holy Spirit, 
which we have only in virtue of our union 
With him. • The Spirit flows from the Head 
to' the membeg. In Acte.ii 83; 

Is said tOfhav^reoeived the ’promiSe^ of 
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Holy Spirit from tlie Father, and to have 
poured it forth upon the Church. 

Yer, 7.—3Iiglit for should^ A.V. Being 
justiSed hy Ms grace ; showing very clearly 
that righteousness in man did not precede 
and cause the saving mercy of Gfod, but 
tliat mercy went before and provided the 
ja.stiflcatidn wdiich is altogether of grace, 
and which issues in the possession of eternal 
life. Hehs according to the hope of eternal 
life. This seems to^ be the right rendering 
rather ^ than that in the margin, heirSt 
according to hope^ of eternal life, making 
“eternal life*' depend upon* “ heirs.** The 
passage in ch. i. 2, In hope of eternal life,** 
is a very strong reason for taking the same 
construction here. The answer in the 
Church Catechism, “'Wiiereiu I was made 
a member of Christ, a child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven,’* follows 
very closely St. PauPs teaching in the text 
(see Bom. iv. 13, 14 ; viii. 17 ; Gal, iii. 29, 
iv. 7). 

Ter. 8 . — Faithfid is the saying for this is a 
faithful saying, A.Y. ; concerning these things 
for these things, A.V. ; confidently for con- 
stantly, A.Y. ; to the end that for that, A,V. } 
God for in God, A.Y. ; may for might, A.V. ; 
full stop after good icorks, and colon after 
men. Faithful* is the saying; as 1 Tim, 
i. 15 (where see note). Here the faithful 
saying can only be the following maxim; 
“ That they which have believed in God may- 
be careful to maintain good works;*’ tho 
words, “ These things I will that thou affirm 
confidently,’* being interpolated to give yet 
more weight to it. Concerning these things ; 
i.e. with respect to the things or truths 
wiiich are the subject of the faithful saying. 
I will that thou affirm confidently (diafSeiiat- 
ovtT0Ki); see 1 Tim, i. 7. “Never be weary 
of dwelling on these important truths, and 
asserting them wdth authority. For such 
doctrine is really good and profitable for 
those whom you are commissioned to teach. 
But leave alone the foolish and unprofitable 
controversies.’* To the end that (iVa). It is 
not necessary to give to ha the moaning 
“to the end"' that,” in such a sentence as 
this (seo note on ch, ii. 12), After words of 
commaadespeeially, ha frequently, has simply 
the force of “ that.” So here, “ lay it down 
as a rule that they w’htch have believed God 
must be careful to maintain good \vorks.” 
If the sentence had run on without inter- 
ruption, it would have been mcrrhs 6 Koyos 
oTi, But the interposition of the 

di<;S^0amvffeai, with the idea of commanding 
ob^iencCi has caused the use of ha. Be- 
©Od (oi r:miirr€m6rm ©e^f^or t$ ©e<^). 
The meaning is not the same as Tncrr^hiy 
% “to believe in,** or but 
bcili 0 |p*Ha»®oin. iv. 8, 17 and J John 

the nontext shows -that ft act of 


believing God’s promise that is meant). An d 
p here, the believing refers to the promises 
implied in the preceding reference to the 
hope and the inheritance. May be careful 
i<l>povrlCw(ri)t only here in the New Testa- 
ment, but common in the LXX, and in 
classical Greek.-'* The word means “ to give 
thought ” about a thing, “ to be careful ” or 
“anxious” about it. To maintaiu (xpotcrra* 
aBai); usually iu the sense of “presiding 
over ** or “ ruling ” (as Bom. xii. 8 ; 1 
Thess. V. 12; 1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12; v. 17). 
Here, after the analogy of the classical use, 
TTpoiorracrOai reyvnSi to “undertake,” toJ“ carry 
on,” or the like, fairly expressed by to 
“ maintain.” The idea does not seem to be 
“to stand at the head of,” or “to be fore" 
most iu.” Good works; i.e. practical godli- 
ness of all kinds (see ver. 14). These 
things are good, etc. If the reading of the 
T.E., rh ttaXdi, K.r.x., is retained, the render- 
ing ought to be, “ These are the things that 
are really good and profitable unto 7Hen, not 
foolish questions, etc., they are unprofitable.” 
But the B.T. omits the rd. With regard to, 
the interpretation above given of ver. 8, It 
must be admitted that it is very doubtful. 
But the great difficulty of the other way of 
rendering it, as most commentators do, ie 
that it is impossible to say which part of 
what precedes is* “the faithful saying” 
alluded to ; and that the “ care to maintain 
good works” is not that which naturally 
springs from it ; whereas the reiteration in 
ver. 8 implies that “good works” is the 
special subject of “ the faithful saying.” 

Yer, 9.— -Shun for avoid, A, Y. ; question- 
ings for questions, A.Y. ; strifes for conten*^ 
tions, A.Y,; fightings tor strivings, A.Y. 
Shun (urepdorraiTo) ; see 2 Tim. ii. 16. Foolish, 
questionings ; as 2 Tim. ii. 23. Genealogies ; 
as 1 Tim, i. 4. Strifes (^pets); jis 1 Tim. 
vi. 4. Fightings about the Law (pdxas 
pojjLiKds); such as St, Paul alludes to iu 
1 Tim. i., and are probably included in the 
Koryoiiaxiai of 1 Tim, vi, 4. Unprofitable 
(avwpeKus); only here and Heb. vih 18; 
but it is found in the LXX. and other 
Greek Versions, and in classical Greek 
(compare, for the sense, 2 Tim. U. 14). Tain. 
(jxdTcuoi)t compare the use of paraiohSyot, 
“vain talkers” (ch. i. 10), and /naraioKoyla, 
“vain talking** (1 Tim. i. 6). The whole 
picture is unmistakably one of the perverse 
Jewish mind, 

Yer. 10. — Sereticid for an heretich, A.Y. 
a for the, A-Y. ; refuse for reject, A.Y. fits- . 
retical (atpert/cdv); only here in the New 
Testament, not found in the LXX.» but 
used in classical Greek for “intelligent,** ■ 
4,e. able to oboose. The use of |t here , by 
Bt. Fattt Is drawn fitoM the nse of atpmf 
for “ a. sect” (Acts v.-17 ; xv. I; ^ xxiv, $, 14; 
5; :XXid!l Gai'v. 
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20 ; 2 Pet. ii. 1), or the docirmes taught hy 
a aect. Tlie heretic is one who forsahes the 
tratli held by the Ohnrch, and chooses some 
doctrine of his own devising (afpeorts). The 
tendency of sxicli departures from the doc- 
trine of the Chnrch to assume more and 
more of a deadly character, and to depart 
wider and wider from the truths gave to the 
name of heretic a darker shade of condem- 
nation in the month of Church writers as 
time advanced. But even in apostolic times 
some denied the resurrection (2 Tim. ii. 11, 
12); others denied the Lord that bought 
them (2 Pet. ii. 1); and there were some 
’who were of the synagogue of Satan (Bev, 
ii 9) ; so that already an heretical man, 
drawing away disciples after him, was a 
great blot in the Church. Admonition (wv- 
e€<ria ) ; as 1 Cor. s. 11 ; Eph. vi 4. After 
a first and second admonition refuse (vapai- 
rov); see 1 Tim. iv. 7; v. 11. It does not 
clearly appeay what is intended by this 
term. In I Tira. v. 11 it meant refusing 
admissioirinto the college of Church widows. 
If these had been persons seeking admission 
into the Clmrch, or ordination, it would mean 
** refuse them.^* Vitringa (Huther) thinks it 
means excommunication.” Bern, Ellicott, 
Huther, Alford, etc., render it “shun,” “let 
alone,” “ cease to admonish,” and the like. 

Ver, 11.— 5fic^ « one for he that is such, 
A.y. ; perverted for siibveried, A.Y. ; se//- 
eondemned for condemned of himself, A.Y. 
Is perverted {i^iarrpa’nrui ) ; only here in the 
New Testament, but common in the LXX., 

. and found In classical Creek in a material 
sense, “to turn inside out,” “to root up,” 
and the like. Here it means the complete 
perversion of the man's Christian character, 
so as to leave no hope of his amendment. 
But this is not to be presumed till a first 
and second admonition have been given in 
vain. Self - condemned (auTOKard/cpiros) ; 
only here in the Nexv Testament, not found 
in the LNX. nor in classical Greek. It 
means wdiat Cicero (quoted by Schleusner) 
says of C. Fabricius, that he was suojudieto 
midemnaim, condemned by his own judg- 
ment, which, he says, is a heavier condemna- 
tion than even that of the law and of the 

S es (‘Pro Ciuentio/ 21» at the end). 

leins was self-condemned because he 
had left the court in confusion at a critical 
part of hl$ trial. So tlm heretics were self- 
condemped by the very fact that they con- 
tinued to head the schism after re]^ated 
admonitions. 

Yer. 12 , — Gite Mlignme for M dUigmi, ■ 
A.Y. ; thm I hm$ Matmined fbr J ham . 
. 40 imitimi there, A.Y.' I 
^ Artawa^t etc. The action 'of Si 'l*wl In.'.; 
''Mining Ai’temas or Tychlcns 1o take the' 

( pgbe of TIths in Crete la exactly the same ‘ 
■’/is Me ptiffitied with regard to Ephesus, 


whither he sent Tychicus to take Timothy’s 
place (2 Tim. iv. 11, 12). He would not 
leave the presbyters in either place without 
the direction and superintendence of on© 
having Ms delegated apostolic authority. 
This led to the final placing of a resident 
bishop in the Churches, such as we find in 
the second century. We may conclude that 
Artemas (otherwise unknown) was the per- 
son eventually sent to Crete, as TycMeus 
(Col. iv. T) we know Avent to Ephesus (2 
Tim. iv. 12). We have also an important 
note of time this expression, showing 
clearly that this Epistle was written before 
the Second Epistle to Timothy (as it pro- 
bably also was before 1 Timothy)— an infer- 
enoe abundantly corroborated by 2 Tim. iv. 

10, by which it appears that Titus had then 
actually joined St. Paul, either at Nieopolis 
or elsewhere, and had started off again to 
Dalmatia, Give di%eiice (cnroiJS&crov) ; 2 
Tim. ii. 15, note; iv, 9, 21. HieopoHs, in 
Epirus. The most obvious reason for St. 
PauPs wintering at Nieopolis is that it was 
near Apollonia, the harbour opposite Brin- 
disium, which ■would be his way to Borne, 
and also well situated for the "missionary 
work in Dalmatia, which we learn from 2 
Tim. iv. 10 was in hand. Nieopolis (the city 
of victory) was built by AugustUB Cfesar 
to commemorate the great naval victory 
at Actium over Antony. It is now a com- 
plete ruin, uninhabited except by a few 
shepherds, but with vast remains of broken 
columns, batlis, theatres, etc. (Lowin, vol. 

11. p. 253). To winter (^rapitx^ijudcratf; Acts 
xxviL 12; xxviii. 11; 1 Cor. xvi. 6. (On 
the question whether the winter here re- 
ferred to is the same winter as that men- 
tioned in 2 Tim. iv, 21, see Introduction.) 

Yer. 13.— ;SVt fortrard for bring, 'A.V, 
Set forward (rrpSveju^op ) ; the technical ex- 
pression both in the New Testament and 
the LXX., and also in classical Greek, for 
helping a person forward on their journey 
by supplying them with money, food, letters 
of recommendation, escort, or whatever else 
they miMit require (see Acts xv, 3; sx. 38 ; 
xxl 5 ; Bom. xv, 24 ; 1 Oor. xvi* 6 ; 2 Cor, 
i. 16 ; 8 John 6). Zeaas the lawyer. He is 
utterly nnknosm. His name is short for 
^emdorus, but whether he was “a Jewish 
scribe or Koman legist ” can hardly be de- 
cided. But his companionship with Apollos, 
and the frequent application of the term 
popuinSs in the New Testament to the Jewish 
scribes and lawyers (Matt, xxi!* S5; Luke 
vii'Bfi ; X, 25 ; xi. 45, 48, 52 ; xiv. 8), makes 
'i|;, most probable that he, was a Jewish 
.'lawyer. ApoEosj the well-known wd 'emi- 
.nent Alexandrian Jew, who was insiruoted 
in the gospel by Aqulla md BrMcSIa at 
. Ephesus, aijd- became a faybuilta Aitler st 
'■ Ooiintb (Acit Xvili, 24 ; xiiXf 1 1 ”1' 12, 
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and the following chapters, and xvi. 12). 
It is a probable conjecture of Lewin^s that 
Apollos was the beaiW of this letter, written 
n.t Corinth, and was on his way to Alexan- 
dria, his native place, taking Crete on the 
way. 

Ver. 14. — Out people for owrs, A.V. Our 
'people also. The natural inference is that 
Titus had some fund at his disposal with 
which he was to help the travellers, but that 
Bt. Paul wished the Cretan Christians to 
contribute also. But it may also mean, as 
Hutlier suggests, “ Let our Christians learn 
to do what Jews do, and efen heathens too, 
viz. provide for the real wants of their own,** 
To maintam good works (ver. S, note) for 


necessary uses ras hmymias 
such as the wants of the missionaries (comp. 
3 John 5, 6; see also Bom. xiL IS; Phil. ii. 
25 ; iv.^ 16, etc.). The phrase means ** urgent 
necessities,” the “indispensable w^ants/* 
In classical Creek avdymia are “ the 
necessaries of^life.** That they he not im- 
fruitful (^Kapmi); comp, 2 Pet. i, 8 and 

001. i. 6, 10. 

Ver, W.-^Salute for greets A.y. ; fifith for 
ihejaithf A.V. That love us in faith has no 
sense. The faith ** is right (see 1 Tim. i. 

2, note), Grace he with you. all. So, with 
slight varieties, end St. Paul’s other PIpistles. 
The T.B. has Araen, as have most of the 
other Epistles. 


HOMILETICS. 

¥erg. 1 — 7 . — Merep legetting mercy. The practical lessons of the gospel were not 
exhausted in the preceding chapter, nor the motives which urge believers to godliness. 
The call to holiness in the last chapter was based upon the holy character of (lod’s 
saving grace and the purpose of Christ’s redeeming love. In these verses the grace 
and love of God are still the basis of the exhortation, hut it takes its peculiar colouring 
from the thought of what we were ourselves. Tenderness, indulgence, and meekness 
tow’ard our feliow-men are the duties to which these verses call us; and it is supposed 
that those fellow-men may be rough and evil-minded toward us, and provoking in their 
ways, and perhaps obstinate in evil-doing. The natural heart might be ready to speak 
evil of them, to contend fiercely with them, utterly to reject them as reprobates, to 
thrust them beyond the pale of hope and kindness. But stay 1 What were you your- 
selves when the kindness and love of God first appeared unto you? Were you walking 
im righteousness? Were your works the things which attracted God’s love toward 
yoif? Kay ! yon were living in that folly which you now condemn in others ; you 
were children of disobedience then as truly as they are now ; you were deceived by sin 
then as they are now ; you were the slaves of your own lusts then even as they are 
now ; you lived in malice and envy then, both hateful and hating one another. But 
Ggd’s mercy found you out ; God's love threw a veil over your sins ; he provided a 
fountain to wash away your guilt ; he sent his Holy Spirit to create in you a clean 
heart, and to renew a right spirit within you ; he Justified yon by his grace ; he made 
you his heirs, and gave you the hope of eternal life. And will not you have mercy 
upon your fellow-men? Will not you, for whom the Divine gentleness and patience 
has done so much, be gentle and patient too ? Will not you humble in the remem- 
brance of your own sins, and abashed at the thought of your own unworthiness, deni 
meekly and kindly even with unruly and sinful men, and cherish the hope that God’s 
boundless grace may at last reach them, even as it reached you ? Thus the doctrine of 
God’s mercy toward men begets mercy from man to man, and the doctrine of grace is 
the strongest conceivable motive to charity. ^ 

Yers. 8 — 15 — FearU before stuine. There is in some a habit of mind utterly out of 
harmony with the Word of God. It is not that dogmas, or creeds, or ceremonies ave 
despised and. forgotten by them, as they usually are by the pleasure-seeking or money- 
making world. On the contrary, these things are often In their minds ana upon their 
lips. But they handle evmytliing, not with a view to growth in goodness, not with 
a view to the formation within of a hutnhle, pure, and holy character, but merely as 
matters of disputation. They raise questions, the solution of which has no bearing 
upon our duty to G'od or man, but which only give occasion for strife of tod 
utterlv unprofitable contentions. The most ‘solemn truths, the most 
ot 'the Christian faith, food for a wrangling, disputailmis , fhey are 

■always ready to start diftdulffesf to suggest idubts, or- to propose 'of dowrfhe 
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in lieu of tliose once (feliTered to the saints. Strong in tlieir own conceits and wise in 
their own esteem,, they will not leam^ no, not from Christ himself, but are always 
forward to teach some new thing. They value nothing which they have not invented 
themselves. They accept no truth -which they have not adulterated with their otva 
imiig’mations. Disciples they will not be. Masters they must he. When this habit 
of inind has clearly developed itself, the servant of God has only to withdraw from 
such. He must not be drawn into the whirlpool of vain jangling and unprofitable- 
disputes. He must not go on casting his pearls before the swine. Silence is, in such 
cases, the best rebuke. '’When honest and gentle efforts to bring home to such persons 
the truths of God’s Word in a reverential and practical way have utterly fiiiled, and it 
is become evident that there is no desire in their hearts for Christ and his Word, it is 
time to cease from such efforts. ‘‘From such turn away ” is the authoritative advice 
of St. PauL Nothing can be in sharper contrast with the " unprofitable strivings ” here 
condemned than the" unobtrusive works of kindness, and active help to the furtherance 
of the gospel, inculcated upon Titus. Zenas and Apollos are to be brought on their 
■u'ay. Care is to be taken tliat they want for nothing. The Church in Crete is to be 
fruitful in good works for the wants of their brethren ; and even the closing salutation 
is redolent of love and kindness. When Christians feel that the very essence of Chris- 
tianity is unobtrusive love and kindness, shown in unselfish acts, and a readiness to 
help wherever help is needed, then will the Church be Christ’s true witness upon earth ; 
witnessing to Christ as the embodiment of the law of love, and -witnessing to the Spirit 
of Christ as dwelling in her of a truth. 


HOMILIES BY YABIOUS AUTHOBB. 

Yer, 1 . — Political duties. The apostle now turns to the duties which Christians ow»e 
to the pagan world around them, 

I. ThK rfECESSITY, OP THE INJUNCTIOJT TO POLITICAIi SUBMISSION. “ Put them iu 
mind.” The words imply that the duty was already known, but needed to be recalled 
to Cretan memory. It is but too certain that the injunction was needed. Once a 
democratic state, now for over a century under Boman law, and always remarkable for 
a factious and turbulent spirit, the Cretan impatience of authority was reinforced by 
the spirit of insubordination which was such a characteristic of the Jewish part of the 
community. 

II. The duty op submission to constituted authority. “Put them in mind to 
be subject to authorities, to powers, to obe}’' the magistrate, to be ready towards every 
good work ” The very redundancy of words used here is significant, as if to exclude 
the possibility of an evasion of the command. 1. Government is of God, “ The powers 
that he are ordained of God” (Bom. siiL 1 ; 1 Pet. ii. 13). 2, The form of government 
does not affect the duty of obedience. Monarchies, republics, oligarchies, have in them 
alike the ordination and power of God for the welfare of society* 3. There are limits to 
this obedience^ but the apostle does not fix them. The exceptional cases are not men- 
tioned, because they are summed up either in the primary law of self-preservatiun, 
which is antecedent to all government, or in the supremacy of conscience, which must 
always obey God rather than men, A king may become insane and murder his subjects, 
but the first principles of nature justify their resort to force in self-protection (Acts 
V. 29; iv. 9, 20). The king may command his subjects to practise idolatry. In that 
case, if the Christian cannot resist, he must die, 

III PotmOAIi DUTY IK TEB CASE, OP CHRISTIANS INCLUDES MORE THAN SUBMISSION, 
They must be “ ready toward every good workd* As the magistrate is appointed to be 
a terror to evil-doers and the praise of them that do well (Bom, xiii. 3), the disposition 
of Christian subjects to every good work has a tendency to make government easy and 
light,— T.O, ‘ ^ 

Ver* 2.— 31c tight dmorimmi of Vhristmm-dmard aU men, ■ It Is described first 
'hfigatiYely, then positively.’ ' ’ • 

, ,, ‘ : %, jTbey MUiS$ NOT BE REviLEES, To Speak evil of no tamP 1, 'Ulmt 

wrong me of the tongue I “It is an unruly jevii’^xJas, ML 8), 2, If the evU 



we sjyeak of others is false, we are slanderers ; if it i$ true, we sin against chanty. 
It usoally betokens a malignant spirit. 3. It is to forget the example of Christ— -vAio, 
wlieii lie was reviled, reviled not again ; ” and the precepts of Christ, who taught us 
love our enemies ” Let Christians, therefore, guard their tongues, and let tbeiAvords 
be few and well-ordered. ■ - 

IT. They must hot be cohteetious. brawlers” *1. Such a disposition mans. 

Vie influence of Christian people, 2. It is inconsistent wiili the spirit (f him who did 
not strive, nor luas his voice Inward in the streets, 3. It leads to unseemly retaliaiions 
from the tvorld, to the dishonour of Christ 

liL They must be forbeaeihh. « But gentle.’^ It suggests the idea of giving way, 
of taking wrong rather than of revenging the injuries we receive. 

IV. I HEY MUST BE MEEK TO ALL BiEH. « &owing all meekiiess to all men.” 1. 
Meekness ^ is a fruit of the Spirit, (GaL V. , 22*) 2. It is precious in Gods sight 
(1 Pet. iii. 4.) 8. It is a characteristic of true wisdom, (Jas. iii, 17.) 4. It is neces-^ 
sary to a Christian walk, (Epli. iv. 1, 2.) 5. It is specially needed in our conduct 
toward our fdlow-nien (Jas. iii, 13); in our efforts to restore the erring (GaL vi. 
and to instruct opposers (2 Tim. ii. 24, 25).~T. 0. 

Ver, 8,— humiliating retrospect. The apostle adds, as a reason for the duties first 
specified, that “ we also,” including himself with the Gentile Christians, were once in 
a similar condition to the heathen, and had received mercy. It is a dark picture of meu 
in their natural state, proceeding from a description of the inward source to the outward 
facts ^of this evil life. 

L Humah nature bepicted as to its more inwarb character. ‘^For we^ our-' 
selves ” were once foolish. 1. It is foolish As wisdom is the choice of proper means 
of attaining our ends, so folly must be the direct contrary. (1) The fool despises 
instruction and wisdom, and hates knowledge (Frov, i. 7, 22). (2) He w^alks in the 
darkness of a false education (Eccles. ii, 14). (3) He is self-sufficient and self-confident 
(Prov. xiv. 8, 16). (4) He is a self-deceiver (Frov. xiv. 8). (5) He makes a mock at 
sin (Prov. xiv, 9). 2, It is disoledient. The word implies that the root of all true 
obedience is faith. Human nature is without faith, and is therefore disobedient, (1) , 
Bisobalience forfeits God’s favour (1 Sam. xiii. 14). (2) Provokes his anger (Ps. 

Ixxviii. 10, 40). (3) Forfeits promised blessings (Josh, v, 6). (4) Brings a curse 
(Dent. xi. 28). (5) There are man}’- warnings against it (Jer. xii. 17), 3. It isy 
deceived. Because it is separated from Christ, who is the Light of the world. It is' 
easily led astray all sorts of delusion. It has no pole-star or compass to steer by, 
aii4 is therefore in constant danger of shipwreck. It is deceive<l by itself as well as by 
tbe devil. 

XL Human nature depicted as to its more dutward character. 1. Its service 
was impure, “ Serving divers lusts and pleasures.” This was the character of heathen 
life in an island like Crete, where the propensities of human nature would have free 
scope. The pleasures of this life were of a sinful and debasing nature. Such a service 
■was bondage (Korn. vL 6, 16 ; xvi. 18). 2. It implied a life cf malice, (1) The 

wicked speak 'with malice (3 John 10). (2) Are filled with it (Horn. i. 29). (3) 

Visit the saints wdth it (Fs. Ixsxiii. 3), (4) God requites it (Isa. x. 14). 3. It 

implied a life of e^ivy, (1) Envy is a work of the flesh (Gal. v. 2l). (2) The wicked 
are full of it (Korn. L 29). ($) It leads to every evil, work (Jas. iii. 16). (4) It is 

hurtful to its possessors (Job v. 2). (5) It wlli be punished (Ps. cvi. 16, 17). 4. It 

iraplies hatefulness, “ Hateful ; ” that is, possessing the qualities that excite hatreii 
and dislike. 5. It implies a return of hate for hate,. “ Hating one another.” (1) 
It is characteristic of those without love to God (1 John IL 9, 11). (2) It is a work 
! of the flesh (GaL v. 21). (3) It stirs up strife (Prov. x. 12), (4) It embitters life 

I’' (Prov, XT* 17)# (5) It will be -punished (Ps. xxxlv, 21),^ — T^C* i 

Vers, 4 — 7,^ The origin, nature^ means, and end of salvation. The apostle reflects 
that he and other believera had no excuse for treating the heathen with baiightiness, 
E:nce iii, was owinc: to no merit of his or theirs that their own lives had become purer. 

I.^ThE manifestation ^ TSE' AND DOVE * TO ^ MAN* - ' “ Bttfe WheU' 

the kindness 'of God our 'Savieu#and his- 'lov# man appeared.” ' 1* 'Hhe time of 
TiTim. ^ L'"', ' d V, , - 
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manlfistat'ion. The e:spression implies a definite point of time. It was “the fulness 
of the time^*(GaL If. 1). (1) It was the period fixed in the Divine purpose from 
titernity. (2) It was the time of the probation of the Jews, ending in the most awful 
series of judgments that ever befell a people. (3) It was a time wTien the Greek tongr.e 
and the Roman arms made a highway for the gospel. (4) It %vas a time when pagan 
thought had exhausted ev?.ry experiment in the art of living, to find that all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit.’’^ (5) Yet it is not implied that the manifestation of 
Divine kindness bad not been enjo^^e^l already in pre-Christian ages ; for it was in virtue 
of this manifestatioDj in the fulness of tinaes, that God’s love flowed forth in^ blessing 
during Jewish ages, 2. The nature of this mamfestation, (1) It w'as a mamfe;;tation 
of kindness and love to man. (a) "Kindness is ^the more general term, imiimited, 
undefined, all-embracing, touching the whole creation, (fi) Jjove to man is his special 
and distinguishing love to the children of men as distinct from angels. (2) It was the 
love of the Father-— “ our Savicair-God.” (a) The title “ Saviour,” so often given to the 
Son, is here given to the Father, because he is the Fountain from whence flow all 
the streams of Divine mercy. The Son is “ the Unspeakable of the Father ; ” for he 
“ so loved the wwld, that he gave his only begotten Son ” (John iil. 16 )i The atone- 
ment was not, therefore, the cause, but the efieot? of the Father’s love, (b) This fact, 
exhibiting the mine of power and love in the- Creator, greatly enhances the certainty 
and glory of redemption, (c) It is oitr Father who is our Saviour. Mark the clear 
relationship, in spite of all our waywardness and sin. 

IL Thb method of this Divjxe mahifestatiok. “ Kot by works of righteousness 
W’e did, but according to his mercy he saved us,** The Divine goodness and love were 
manifested in salvation. “ He saved us.” This salvation, procured by the obedience 
and death of Olirlst, has its origin, not in works of righteousness done by man, as 
entitling him to it, but solely in Divine mercy. ■ Mark the conditions and the means 
of this salvation, i. Tke eondiimis of salvation, (1) Hot by works of righteousness, 
(a) We are not saved by our own work Sj even though they should be done in obedience 
to a righieous law (Rom. iii. 20 ; Gal. ii. 16; Eph. ii. 4, 8, 9; 2 Tim. i. 1, 9), (6) If 
we were saved in this way, Christ should have died in vain (Gal. ii. 21). His death 
wc-uld have been <piite unnecessary, (c) Experience proves the impossibility of our 
being able to do the works of perfect righteousness (Rom. iii. 23). (2) The condition 
t.'f salvation is Divine mercy. “ According to Ins mercy,” (a) God is rich in nfercy 
(Epb. ii. 4). (h) It streams forth from the blood and righteousness of Christ (Rom. 
iii. 24, 2o ; vi. 23). (c) It was through the tender mercy of God that Christy as the 
Dayspring from on high, visited the earth (Luke i. 78). (T) The pardon of sin is 
m^cording to the multitude of bis tender mercies (Fs. ii. 1, 2). (e) Eternal life is ^-hc 
erfect of God’s mercy. 2. Tke means of salvation, “By the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, which h-e poured on us abundantly through Jesus* 
< dirist our Saviour,” ^ The Greek word is “ layer/* as if to show that the reference is to 
baptism. (1) The washing of , regeneration refers to the beginning of the spiritual 
process in the soul, as it is the Spirit who regenerates the soul There is liothing in 
tke passage to supi)ort the doctrine of baptismal regeneration*, (a) The connection of 
baptism with regeneration no more proves that -all the baptized are repnerated than 
the expression, “ we are sanctified by the truth/* implies that the tmth in all cases has 
this eifect, or that “the gospel. of your salvation** implies that salvation always 
follows the hearing of the gospel, (h) As a matter of fact, believers in apostolic times 
were regenerated before they were baptized;. therefore they were not regenerated by 
■ baptism. This was the case with the three- thousand at Pentecost (Acts ii.), witli 
' Lydia and the l^Mlippip Jailor (Acts. (c) Thhro is no necessary connection 

between baptism and regeneration, for Simon Magus, was baptized without bei-ng 
regenerated (Apts vi|i. 9— 24)^ ( 4 ) It is strange that, much as John speaks pf regene- 
ration in his Pirat Epistle, he never connects .feapMsm with it. He says that those who 
are “ born of God” do righteousness, and overcome the world. Why should he mention 
these tests at all,, when he m.ight have known thatj had. they been baptized, they must 
' have been regenerated ? (e) The Apostle Peter shows us the meaning of baptism when 
he says that “ baptism doth now save us” (1 Pet. ill 21). How? “Hot by lotting 
filth of the fiesh”— which is easily Anne by the ^temabapplimtlpn of ifet'er 
answer of a good conscience tow»d God ; ” i!;s if to show that such' «a ciswer,- 
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representing tlie reality and sincerity of onr profession, was separ?ible from the putting 
away of the filth of the fiesh. (f) The expression, ‘‘baptism for the remission of sins/’’ 
does not imply that baptism is the cause of their remission, for in all the, cases referred 
to the remission had already taken place before baptism (Acts ii* 38; sxii. 16)* Tiie 
baptism was a sign or seal of a remission already accomplished. Saul was a true 
believer before Ananias said to him, “Arise, and be. baptizedu, and w’ash away thy sins, 
calling on the Name of the Lord.” Besides> it was by calling on the Name of the Lora 
that his sins were washed away. JThis is the force of the Greek construction. (2) The 
renewing of the Holy Ghost refers to the continuance of the spiritual process la the 
soul. Thus “ the inward man is renewed day by day (2 Oor. iv. 10), This points to 
progressive sanctification, (a) The renewed are, the children of God, the heirs of the 
eternal inheritance,. (&) The effects are the fimits of righteousness in our life and con- 
versation. Thus there is a'flrm connection between the regeneration and the renewal, 
which cannot be said of baptism and renewal. Christendom is baptized, yet how little 
grace is manifest among its millions ! (c) The source of this renewal is the Holy Ghost, 
who has: been poirred out upon us richly through Jesus Christ our Saviour. It wa^ in 
virtue, of the mediatorship that the Spirit was given, and still works in the Church of 
God. For (a) all salvation is by him ; (B) the grace of regeneration is out of his 
fulness,; (y) the gift of God, which is eternal life, Is through him. 

Ill, The bkb of this mahifestatiost of Divot ooodhess and love. “ That being 
justified by his grace, we should be made heirs according to the hope of eternal life.” 
God saves us according to his mercy by regeneration ; but the first, effect of regenera- 
tion is faith, and faith is the instrument of our justification. There is, no difference in 
th.e order of time between regeneration and justification, but regeneration must precede 
justification an the order of nature. Therefore the apostle here goes upon the order of 
nature, 1, The nature of Justification* It, includes pardon of sin and acceptance into 
God’s favour. 2. The ground of Justification* “Being justified by his grace.” (1) Not 
by works; (2) but by the grace of the Father, who is the Justifier. It as by grace, 
because (a) it is of faith (Bom. v, 1 ; iiL 28) ; (h) it is by the death of the Son of Gk)d. 
3. The J^rivileges of justification* “That we should be made heirs according to the 
hope of eternal life.” (1) Eternal life is an inheritance; it is not earned by our 
obedience and our righteousness ; it is a free gift. (2) We are predestinated to this 
inheritance in Jesus Christ (Eph. I 5, 11). (3) The grace of adoption, which is linked 
with our justification, opens the way to our enjoyment of the inheritance. (4) It is 
an inheritance which is not yet fully enjoyed; for we are heirs “according to the 
hope of eternal life,” (a) There are “things hoped for” held out to us through faith 
(Heb. xi. 1). (h) “ It doth not yet appear what we shall be ; ” but when “ we shall be 
for ever with the Lord,” we shall actually possess and enjoy our inheritance. — T, 0. 

Ver. S.'^The neemanj connection hetween gospel doctrine and good works* 1* The 
iMPOETANCE OF GOSPEL DOCTEOT. “ This is a faithful saying, and these things I will 
that thou affirm constantly.” He refers here to the sum, of the doctrine of Christian 
salvation contained in the three preceding verses. 1. The doctrine of salvation, in 
worthy of all aemptmice* “ This is a faithful saying.” This formula, contained only 
is the, pastoral Epistles, points to some -weighty truth which had become a watchword 
among the Christian brotherhood of early times. (1) There is a tendency in our days 
to decry dogma. The apostle always insists on. its importance as the root-]>rincipie 
and moving spring of morality. (2) The saying implies that the heavenly inheritance 
just spoken of is no figment of the imagination, but ought to be accepted as one of 
the coipmonplaoes of Christian belief. 2, It ought to he confidently, put forth at all 
times hy Ohrktian ministers* “ And these things I will that thou affirm consfa.ntly.” 
This was the strain of all apostolic preaching, and it ought to be ours also. There is 
no. true practical preaching which does not involve the exhibitio ,i of God’s character 
and our relations to him in grace — the glorious Person of the. Mediator in his various 
offices, and the. work of the Holy Ghost in applying Divine salvation, These things 
are good and profitable to men ; ” that is, these doctrines, for they lead to good works, 
and hifuefit men si^iituaHy an^ inomlly. ' . ■ . , . . , • : / : 

II T:^ of oo6F» nofTsUOT. otiei* that they which htyef God 
might be careful to maintain food forks ” #f wes not 
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the necessity of good works, but the necessity of the doctrines of grace being preached 
as the only method of producing good works. 1. The apostle^ seems to anticipate a 
■tendency of later times to exalt morality at the expense offaitL The doctrines, he 
says, are the true fountains from which all good works flow. These are, therefore, 
probably called doctrines according to godliness (ch. 1. 1); the wholesome doctrine 
(ch, i- 9). 2, He sets for4h the dtdy of all helievers to he careful ^ about good wo-rhs» 
it ought" to be a matter of earnest striving, because (1) God Is ^glorified thereby (Johp. 
XT. 8); (2) because they are means of blessing to man (Jas. i. 25); (3) because God 
remembers them (Heb. vi. 9, 10) ; (4) because they will be an evidence of faith in the 
judgment (Math xxv. 34 — 40). 3. He insists on their maintaining good works. The 
word signifies that they must be excelling in them. (1) They must, therefore, be 
2 oalous of them (ch. ii. 14); (2) furnished unto them (2^Tim. iii. 17); (3) rich in 
them, and stablished in them (1 Tim. vi. 18 ; 2 Thess. ii. 17) ; (4) ready for all good 
works (ch. iii. 1) ; (5) provoking each other unto them (Heb. x. 24). — T. 0, 

Yer. 9. — A warning against frivolous and dispxitative teaching. This is in contrast 
to the sound teaching just referred to. “ But avoid foolish questions, and genealogies, 
and contentions, and strivings about the Law; for they are unprofitable and vain.” 

L The things w'hich aee to be placed outside the spheee of ministeeial 
THOUGHT AND CONCEEN. 1. Foolisli gmsUons, Questions not easily answered, yet if 
answered without practical bearing upon Ghristian life. Such were many of the 
Jewish discussions about the oral Law, the nature of God and the angels, the poorer of 
the Name Jehovah. In Christian times papists have discussed for a whole century 
“which side of Jesus was xflerced by the spear?” Such are “foolish questions.” 
2. Genealogies, Jerome tells us the Jews were as well acquainted with the genealogies 
from Adain to Zerubbabel as with their own names. It is possible that the Jewish 
Christians attached gi'cat importance to their family registers. The genealogies, how- 
ever, are significantly linked by the ajiostle with fables. 3, Contentions and strivings 
about the Laiv, There were many disputed and disputable points in the Law, esxDecially 
respecting the authority and conlirmation of the commandments (ch. i, 14), 

tl. The ATTITUDE OF THE MINISTER TOWARD SUCH THINGS. “ Avold them.” 1. 
This iinplies that he is not evexi to discuss them^ on account of their utter frivolousness. 
2. The reason is that they are “ unpiTofiiahh and vainf and therefore exactlj^ opposed 
to the things “good and profitable to men.” The apostle vrouhl deliver all ministers 
from sucli folly and trifling, by placing before them Jesus Christ, the one glorious 
Object of the Church’s love and adoration, leaving questions of another sort to the dead. 
Such questions had eaten the heart out of Judaism, They must not be allowed in 
Christianity. — T. C. 

Yers. 10, 11. — The right attitude of Christian ministers toward divisive errorists, 
“ A man tliat is an heretic after a first and second admonition avoid.” 

1. The true nature of his offence., 1. It is not a case of fundamental or 
doctrinal error ^ such as the words “ heretic ” and “ heresy ” came to imply in aftoi'- 
ages. Yet it is a mistake to suppose that separatist w^ays are not caused by diver- 
gences of judgment on some points from the settled belief of the Christian community. 
2. it was a case of a turbulent sectary ^ dissatisfied with the Church, who withdrew from 
her communion to the disturbance of her peace* He would try to justify his course by 
a difierenoe of opinion upon matters of doctrine, worship, or organization. 

, IL The method of deathng with the offender. 1* Be was to receim two 
admoniUons in Buccession, He was to be twice warned not to pursue his divisive courses ; 
he was not to be contended with, but rebuke. was to be employed to recover him from 
his error. 2. If his pride or his ambition would not allow him to yield to admonition^ 
he ivas to he^ not exmmmumcated^the course adopted by the apostle himself in another 
case (1 Tim. i. 20); but simply avoided* There must be no intercourse with him. 
This wsls a virtual excommunication, for he no longer held the place of a Christian 
brother. . . • ■ 

III. The justification of this kethod. “Knowing that he that is such is 

I rverted, and sinneth, being self-condemned.” The case is an utterly hop^leii^s one. 
^^^:^'.5iust have done with the divisive sectary p let Wm aToue# '1* For he is perverted ^ 
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implying an inward corruption of character, wMcli steels him against all official admoni- 
tion of the Church. 2. Ee sinneth. He errs knowingly, for his course has been 
aiithorltatiTely condemned by the messenger of God. 3, Ee is Wf-cortdmrnod. This 
does not mean that he consciously acts a part he knows to be wrong, but that he has 
condemned himself by his own practice, practically consenting by his separation that 
he is unworthy the fellowship of the Church, and thus Jlistifying the Church in its 
'rejection of him, or that he stands condemned by the Scriptures which he 
accepts as his rule of faith and life. — T. C. 

Vers. 12, 13. — Personal directiom* The connection of Titus with the Cretan 
Church was to be but temporary ; therefore the apostle gives him two commands. 

I. A COMMAIS^B FOR lliTUS TO JOIH THE APOSTLE AT iNiCOPOLIS. 1, The apostk 
needed Ms services, either at this city in Epirus, where he determined to spend the 
winter— no doubt in apostolic labours — or to ascertain from him the exact condition 
of the Church at Crete, or to send him forth on an errand to some of the other Churches. 
2, But the place of Titus was not to he left wnsnpplied* Two brethren, Artemm and 
Tyohicus, were to go to Crete— one altogether unknown by us, but, as he is first 
mentioned, probably a minister of high distinction and zeal; the other, Tychicus, one 
of the most esteemed of the apostle’s friends (Acts xx. 4 ; Col. !v. 7 ; 2 Tim. iv. 12). 

II. A COMMAND FOR TiTUS TO HASTEN THE DEPARTURE OF ZeNAS AND ApOLLOS 
FROM Crete. These brethren had been labouring in the Church there, probably, before 
Titus -was left behind by the apostle. Zenas, the lawyer, was probably a Jewish scribe 
converted to Christianity, who had been acting as an evangelist in Crete. Apollos was 
the eloquent px'eacher of Alexandria, and now as always in perfect sympathy with the 
apostle, though there seemed a rivalry between them at Corinth. The apostle implies 
that the Cretan Christians were to provide the necessary help for such a journey. — T. C. 

Yer. 14. — A last reminder concerning good worhs. The suggestion just made leads 
to this adjunction : And let ours also learn to maintain good works for necessary uses, 
that they be not unfruitful.” 

L It IS AN injunction TO THE BRETHREN OENEBALLV. ^‘Ours also.” It is tho dlltj 
of all believers, sharers in the common faith, and heirs of the grace of life, to learn to 
do good works. 

II. Beihevers need to be TRAINED TO THIS SERVICE. Let outs also Iccam.” They 
will learn it from the Scriptures, which tell us what is the good and ])orfect and 
acceptable will of God ; and from the doctrines of grace, which teach us to follow as an 
ewnplc the Lord Jesus, who went about every day doing good. 

III. These good works are to have a practical bearing upon the wants of 
OTHERS. They are for necessary wants,” 1. Eot to atone for sin, or recommend m 
m sinners to God’s favour, 2* But to glorify God hy doing for others loliat he so 
ahimdantly does for us. By adorning the doctrine of Christ by our beneficence; by 
putting to silence the gainsaying of foolish men, because they see we are not iinfruit- 
luL” W*e are thus seen to ho trees of righteousness, bearing all manner of fruits. It is 
an interesting fact that, in the last inspired teachings of the apostle, he should have 
eight times enforced the duty of maintaining good works.— T. G. 

Yer. Wj^Baluiation and conclusion* “ All that are with me salute thee. Greet 
them that love us in the faith. Grace be with you all. Amen.” 

I, Mark how the Epistle, which began wnTH the faith of God’s elect, ends 

WITH GRACE AND LOVE. 

II. Mark the close relationships established by grace between the widely , 
SCATTERED MEMBERS OF THE Chueoh. They are one holy, happy family, united by 
love. The threefold repetition of the word *‘ali ” suggests the deep unity of the body 
of Christ, in spite of its inward distractions and errors and sins. 

HI, The salutation implies that, though addressed to Titus, Thb -Efjstld 

WAS TO BE COMMUNICATED TO THE WHOLE. OhURCH IN CRETE.— T. Qj 

Ters. 1, 2.— the etate* 'toiety.has reftched ao ideal .perlectiqa, in 
govemmentj nor has God Mmfelf lard down any outward form as an ideal. All 




nations are justified in'variety of chof.ce* . There has been gorernment by judges, an.d 
governments monarchical republican, autocratic, and constitutional All that we need 
to notice is that society needs to be governed. Lawlessness always ends in anarchy, 
misery, and desolation. 

L Leakh subjection to the state. This is beautiful Hestraiut is better than 
the liberty of licentiousness Compare a river that keeps its bounds to one that over- 
flows its banks. Men are justified in resisting tyrannies, whether of autocrats or mol‘s;‘ 
but they must not forget that all well-ordered societies exist only by snhjection» 

11. Learn self-conquest in yourselves. Controlling the tongue, avoiding all 
bitterness and “ brawling,” and showing that there is a magistracy of the limrt as well 
as a magistracy of the etate. — W. M. S. 

Ver. 5. — The mercy of God, “According to his mercy he saved us.” Mercy is 
the key-note of redemption. It is the music of the Psalms; the spirit of Christ's 
ministry, and the motive of the atonement. It is the very heart of God — as permanent 
as his justice and his righteousness; “for his mercy enclureth for ever.” 

L Salvation is not a supeustructueb of man’s. “Not according to works of 
righteousness which we have done,” Good actions do not make a good man ; it is the 
j.:ood man that makes the good actions^, If man is to he saved, lie must have new 
life from within, hleroy meets his case. God’s pity and compassion are seen in this. 
He gives the new heart that .makes the new life, and so he saves us from seif and sin. 

it Salvation is a dual work. This is “ the washing of regeneration,” the redemp- 
tion that comes to the heart through Ihe fountain opened for sin and uncleanness. But 
the removal of the stain of sin is not all The heart, however clean, is not to be a 
blank. A new, likeness is to be brought ouL So there is to he the “ renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.” We are made new creatures in Christ Jesus, God’s likeness comes out 
again in the soul. We are made holy with God’s holiness, and beautiful with God’s 
beauty* — ^W. M. B. 

Vers. 8, 14. — Christian character, “To maintain good works.” This is a repeated 
counsel, and shows how much need there was of showing that the “belief” spoken 
of in the eighth verse slioiikl not be a mere speculative creed. This Titus is to 
“affirm constantly,” showing that there were those then who had a tendendjr to 
niitinomianism, or neglect of the Law of moral order and beauty. 

L Permanence, “ Maintain.” Men W'cary of their efforts after the attainment of a 
Divine ideal Holiness is not a gift, it is a growth ; and a growth, not like that of a 
plant, which is unconscious, but a growth that involves obedience. Maintain “ worjjs” 
— give them continuance, by aliment and nurture. 

il. Comprehensiveness, “Works,” For life covers a large sphere. We arc apt 
to forget that Christianity covers all spheres — the dvil, social, moral, spiritual For 
ages the Church was merely ecclesiastical “The religious” wore such as shut them- 
selves out from the world, deeming its pursuits and duties below the dignity of a 
spiritual religion, which made the soul and its feelings and devotions everything. .Now 
we have moved into a wider inheritance; we believe in the Christianization of'commuii 
life ; the consecration of art and science and common duty to Christian ends. We are 
simply to ask if the work given us to do is a good work, and we are to be earnest in 
“ every good work,” And vre have seen that the tree must first be made good ; for it is 
“ the good man that, out of the good treasure of his heart, brings forth good things.” 
— W.M.-S* ' : , ' ' 

, Vers, “Fut them in mlud to 'be ‘subject to principalities and piowers,” 

etc. “ Very ’.carefuh” 'says' Dean 'Spencei'“md searching have been the apostle^s 
•charges to .-Titts ipetpeeti.ng the of the Church, their dootrlnc 'anti their 

life ; very particular' ‘bay© been his . dirsetibns, his 'warnings and ^ exhortation#, to 
man 'and wom#u of ditoant ages, oa the 'subject of their home life. But with the 
; exception of a klight digjttktoii, In the case of -a- slave to a pagan master, his words had 
been written with a reference generally to Christian life among Christians. Bj^t there 
;wMjthoii’^, great life outside tm little Christian world: h^w were the.. people of §hrist 
beha^vioiH* in 'their dealings -irith thOTUst |^^ia world outsid#!t' 'Baul 
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goes to tLo root of the matter at once Mien he says, ‘ Pat them in mind; etc.'* We 
have here duty in a threefold relation^n relation to oivii governmeiir, in rekition to 
general society, and in relation to moral self. Here is duty — 

L If KsnATiOK TO CIVIL GOYERNMEFT, “Put them in mind to be subject [in 
subjection] to principalities [rulers] and powers [authorities], to obey ma 2 :istrates [to be 
ubedient],” It is here implied, and fully taught elsewlwe (Pom. xiii. 1—7), that 
.civil government is of Bivine appointment “ There is no power but of God,’* says 
Paul. That the principle of civil government is Divine is not only revealed but 
implied in the very constitution of society* 1, Man's social tendencm indicate it 
Some men are royal in their instincts and powers, and are evidently made to rule. 
Others are servile, cringing in tendency, feeble in faculty, and made to obey. There is 
a vast gradation of instinct and power in human society, and it is an eternal principle 
in God’s government thaf the lesser shall serve the greater, 2. Man\s social exigencies 
indicate it Every community, to be kept in order, must have a recognized head— one 
who shall be allowed to rule, either by his own will or the organized will of the whole. 

- t - - - . . . . principle of 

. We may rest 


Hence man, in his most savage state, has some recognized chief, 
civil government is, therefore, manifestly of Divine appointment, 
assured that, civil government being of Divine appointment, it is for good and good 
only. Indeed, we learn that PauPs idea of a civil ruler is that he is a “ minister of God 
to thee for good," But what is good? The answer in which all will agree is this — 
obedience to the Bivine wilt What is the standard of virtue? ISTot the decree of an 
autocrat, not public sentiment, even when organized into constitutional law ; but the 
will of God. “ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye.” The civil government, therefore, that does not harmonize with 
his will, as revealed by Christ the infallible Logos, is not the government of which Paul 
speaks. Taking Christ as the Bevealer of God’s will, we may infer that the infringe- 
ment of human rights is not in accordance with the will of God, and therefore nut 
good. Also that the promotion of injustice, impurity, and error is not according to the 
will of God, and therefore not good» The Bible never teaches, nor does moral 
philosophy, that we are bound to obey laws that are not righteous, to honour persons 
that are not bonourworthy. If we are commanded to honour the king, the precept 
implies that the hinge's character is worthy of his office. Some kinus it fs religious to 
desj^e and loathe. If we are commanded to honour our parents, the language implies 
tliat our parents are bonourworthy. Some parents display attributes of character 
suited to awaken the utmost hatred and contempt* In like manner we are commanded 
to be subject to the higher powers, and the injunction implies that what these higher 
powers enact is right. The obligation of obedience Is ever dependent upon the 
righteousness of the command. 

"IL In relation to general society. There are three duties here indicated whiclt 
every man owes to his fellows. 1. Usefuhiess, Be ready to every good tvork,” The 
law of universal benevolence which we see in nature, our own instincts and faculties, 
as well as the written Word, teach us that man ’tvas made to serve bis brother; the 
grand end of each is to promote the happiness of others. hTo man fuliils his mission or 
realizes his destiny who is not an altruist, who is not ever actuated by regard for the 
happiness of others. Altruism is God’s social law and is binding on every one ; 
disiegard to it is the source of all social disorders and miseries. “ The soul of the truly 
beuevoieiit man does not seem to reside much in its own body. Its life, to a great 
extent, is a mere reflex of the lives of others. It migrates into their bodies, a^d, 
identifying its existence with their existence, finds its own happiness in increxasing,a{id 
prolonging their pleasures, in extinguishing or solacing their pains.” 2. Charftahlemss, 
“ To evil of no man.” “ This," says a modern author, “ imports more than to 
speak evil in the ordinary sense: it is to act the part of a re viler or slanderer; and 
w’-hen used of conduct from one man tov?ards another,, always betokens the exercise of a 
very 'hitter and maMg-tmnt 'spirit. Titus was to. charge the -Christians 'Of Crete; tb giv® 
no exhibit, km towards any one of such a spirit, nor to show a quarrelsome disposition, 
but, on the contrary, to cultivate a mild, pkcable, and gentle temper/’ There are 
tote# sort ot other attwhlag to all meuj and in some men they of ^the, mm% 
hetnoas 'To toore 'poteibk, would, le -iWfong ; . to feel 

'them -is natural to the pur^ and^to k.dgh t.i, ’ them 
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before otliersj to parade them before the eyes of others, argties a base and malignant 
nature. Should occasion require us to speak of them, it should be in the saddest tones 
of tenderness, and even until compassionate indignation. 3. Co'itrteoiisness, “ To be no 
brawlers [nor to bo contentious], but gentle, showing all meekness unto all men.” How 
much there is in society, how much in every department of life — ^mercantile, mechanical, 
and mental — one meets to annoy and irritate, especially those fated with an 
irascible nature! Still, amidst the strongest provocations, courtesy is our duty, y.is^ 
and our dignity too. 

III. In uklation to oije mokal sex^f. The apostle urges the duty of forbearance 
to what was wrong in government and society, by reminding them of the wrong in 
their own past lives. “ We ourselves also were sometimes foolish — we had no proper 
understandin g of the true. Disobedi en fc ” — ^indisposed to do what is right. “ Deceived ” 
— swerving from the true mode of life. Serving divers lusts and pleasures ” — slaves of 
impure passions, revelling in the sensual and the gross. “ Living in malice and envy, 
hateful, and hating one another” — we once spent our days in the atmosphere of hate 
and malign passions. It is a duty which every man owes to himself to remember all 
the wrong of his past life — remember it : 1, That he may he chctTliaUe toimrck othej^s. 
2. That he may be Simulated to eforts of seJf-improvemmt 3. That he may adcre 
the forbearance of God in his dealings, 4. That he may devoutly the 

morally redemptive agency of Christ 5. That he may realize the necessity of seehiny 
the moral restoration of others. Two things may be inferred from Paul’s language 
concerning the past moral condition of himself and others. (1) The possiUUty of the 
moral improvement of souls. The rough stone can be polished, the unfertile soil can 
be made fertile, the wilderness can blossom as the rose. (2) The obligation of the 
moral improvement of souls. 

Conclusion, Let us find out our duty and follow it, through storm as well as sun- 
shine, even unto death. After all,” says Oanon Kingsley, ** what is speculation to 
practice ? What does God require of us but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
iuimbly with him? The longer I live this seems to me more important, and all other 
questions less so. If we can but live the simple, right life, do the work that’s nearest, 
though it’s dull at whiles, helping, when we meet them, lame dogs over stiles,” In 
the realization of our duty is our strength, our nobleness, our heaven. 

“Yet do thy work : it shall sncceed ^ 

In thine or in another’s day j 
And if denied the victor’s meed, 

Thou shalt not lack the toiler’s pay. 

«Then faint not, falter not, nor plead 
Thy weakness: truth itself is strong; 

The lion’s strength, the eagle’s speed. 

Are not alone vouchsafed to wrong.” 

(Whittier.) 

I)*f. 

Yers. 4 — 7* — Salvation^ not of works, hut of grace, “ But after that the kindness 
and love of God our Saviour toward man appeared,” etc. The great subject here is 
mlmtion. This includes the restoration of the soul to the knowledge, the imago, the 
fellowship, and the service of the great God. The passage leads us to offer two remarks 
on the words. 

I That.wobkb of biuhteousness vrE UANHOT mbfobm:, and theeefore tiibi 
CANNOT SaYi tis. by works of [done in] righteousness which we have done 

[which we did ourselves].” What are righteous works ? Condensely defined, works 
inspired ever by supreme sympathy with the supremely good. Ho other works, what- 
ever thoir saerm semblance, whatever their .popular appreciation, are righteous* How', 
such righteous works we cannot render in our unrenewed state, because wo have lost 
this affection, and the loss of this is the death and damnation of the soul, 1* Could 
we render such works they would mve us,-.- They secure the blessedness of the unrallen 
angels. 2. Without rendering such mrks We cannot he saved. Moral salvation con- 
' ■ ' in l^liaess of character. Character ;is made up of habits, habits 'madO' wis, 
'’the 'acts, to be of any worth, must ba-righteoiis*^ ^ > 
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II. That eebemptive heroy has been vouchsafed to us, axd therefore wr 
MAY BE SAVED, “ According to his mercy h© saved ns.^^ Observe : 1. The special 
tuofh of this redemfUve mercy* What is the work? (1) Cleansing. “The wasliincr 
of regeneration/’ or the “ laver of regeneration,” as some render it. Sin is represented 
as a moral cle&er, and deliverance from sin, therefore, is a cleansing. (2) Eenewal. 
“Eenewing.” Sin is represented as death, and deliverance from it is, therefore, a 
quickening, a renewal, 2. The Divine Administratcyr of this redemptive mercy. “The 
Holy Ghost,” No agency hut that of God can either morally cleanse or renew. That 
Divine Agent which of old brooded over the face of the deep can alone morally recreate, 
3. The glorious Medium of this redemptive mercy* “ Through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 
Christ our Saviour is the Medium, Through him the Spirit came, by him the Spirit 
works, in him the Spirit is abundant. 4. The sublime result of this redemptive mercy, 

“ That being justified by ITIs grace, we should [might] be made heirs according to the 
hope of eternal life.” The word “justified” means to be made right — right in heart, 
right in life, right in relation to seif, the universe, and God. What is it to be made ■ 
right? To be put in possession of that spirit of love to God which is the spring of 
ail “ works of righteousness.” This rectitude ; (1) Inspires with the highest hope. 

“ Hope of eternal life.” What a blessing is hope ! But the “ hope of eternal life,” what 
hope like this ? (2) Inaugurates the highest relationship, “ Heirs.” We are “ heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Jesus Christ.” — T. 

Yers. 7, 8. — Justification; faith; works* “That being justified by his grace, we 
should be made heirs,” etc. There are three subjects in these verses of vital interest 
to man which require to be brought out into prominence and impressed with indelible 

'.'.force..'" ■ 

I. The moraIj rectification of the soul. “Being justified by his grace, we 
should be made heirs according to the hop© of eternal life.” This means, I presume, 
not that being pronounced right, but that being made right. Forensic justification is 
an old theological fiction. Those who have held it and who still hold it have ideas of 
God incongruous and debased. They regard him as such a one as themselves. “To 
be justified ” here means to be made right. There are three ideas here suggested in 
relation to this moral rectification of the soul, 1. All souls in their unrenewed state 
are t^nrighteous. W'e do not require any special revelation from God to give us this 
information. Man’s moral wrongness of soul is revealed in every page of human history, 
is developed in every scene of human life, and is a matter of painful consciousness to 
every man. W'e have all “erred and strayed from the right like lost sheep.” 2. 
Mestoratlon to righteousness is the merciful work of God. “ Being justified by his grace ” 

• — ^his grace,” his boundless, sovereign, unmerited love. Who but God can put a 
morally disordered soul right ? To do this is to resuscitate the dead, to roll back the 
deep flowing tide of human sympathies into a new channel and a new direction, to 
arrest a wandering planet and plant it in a new orbit. He does it and he alone. He 
does it by the revelation of his Son, by the dispensations of life, the operations of con- 
science. “Lo, all these things worketh God oftentimes with man, to bring hack his 
soul from the pit, to be enlightened with the light of the living.” 3. There is the heir- 
ship of eternal good* “ Being justified by his grace, we should be made heirs according 
to the hope of eternal life.” Eternal life must mean something more than endless 
existence ; for mere endless existence, under certain conditions, might be an object of 
dread rather than hope. It might mean perfect goodness. Goodness is eternal, for 
God is eternal. Goodness is blessedness, for God is blessed. A virtuous hope is not 
hope for happiness, but a hope for perfect goodness. He whose soul is made morally 
right becomes an heir to all goodness. This heirship is not something added to this 
inner righteousness. It is in it as the plant is in the seed. Man’s heaven is in 
righteousness of soul and nowhere else. No man can be happy who is merely treated 
as righteous if he is not righteous. Such treatment, even by God himself, would only 
enhance his misery. To be treated as righteous if you are not righteous, is an outrage 
on justice and a revulsion to moral nature. 

IL .The essential foundation of all true faits. “And they/wich have, 
'belieir^ Id God might be careful, to maintam good works. , These, things good' and 
profitable unto men?. .Th#basis of all true'Mth'is. Mth in. God., In- to!,, not in it. 
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In hini^ not in men’s '^epreBeniatiom of bitn* ‘'He that- cometli to^G-od must believe 
that lie is.” To believe in him implies : 1. To lelk^e in ivlmt he is in kmiseff. The 
only absolute cxistenoe, without begihmng, without succession, without end, who is 
in all and through all, the all-mighty, the all-wise, the all-good Creator and Sustainer 
of the universe. This faith in him is the most philosophic, the^most universal, and, 
the most blessed and ennobling faith, 2. To believe in what lie is to m — the Father, 
the Proprietor, and the Life. “ Hot willing that any should perish.” This is the feith 
tiiafc is enjoined upon us everywhere in the Old Testament and the New ; not faith in 
•infallible propositions, in infinite personality; not faith in man’s ideas of God, but in 
God himself, as the Source of all life, the Fountain of all virtue, the Standard of all 
excellence. ^ Trust in him that liveth for ever.” 

«Not in priesthoods, not on creed/' 

Is the faith we need, O Lord ; 

These, more fragile than the roed, 

Can no rest for souls afford. 

Human systems, what are they ? 

Breams of erring men at best, 

Visions only of a day, 

Without substance, without rest. 

Firmly fix it, Lord, on thee, 

Strike its roots deep in thy love ; 

Growing ever may it be, 

Like the faith of these above. 

Then though earthly things depart, 

And the heavens pass away. 

Strong in thee shall rest the heart, 

Without fainting or decay.” 

Q Biblical Liturgy.’) 

III. Thb strPBEME PURPOSE OF A TRUE LIFE. “To maintain good works.” What 
are good works ? 1. TFor/rs that have right motives. Works that society may con- 
sider good, that Churches may chant as good, are utterly w’orthless unle.ss they spring 
from supreme love to the Creator, “Though I give iny body to be burned, if I have 
not love, I am nothing.” “ Love is the fulfilling of the Law.” 2. TFof/rs that have tr rigid 
standard. It is conceivable that man may have a riuht motive and yet his work' hd 
bad. Was it not soraething like this with Saul of Tarsus when he was persecuting 
the saints? We make two remarks in relation to these good works. (1) The main- 
tcnance of these works requires strenuous and constant effort. “ I will that thou afiirui 
confidently, to the end that they which have believed in God may be careful ti.> 
maintain good works.” There are so many forces within and without us to check and 
frustrate the maintenance of good works, that we require to be constantly on our guard 
to see that our motives are right. It may be that good works flow from angelic nature s 
as waters from a fountain, as sunbeams from the sun ; but it is not so with us. Their 
light in us is the light of the lamp, and to be clear and useful there must be constant 
trimming and feeding with fresh oil ; for the streams to be pure, the fountain must be 
kept blein. We must “ watch and pray, lest we mimrmto temptation.” (2) The great 
■ work of 'the 'Christian ministry is to stimulate this effort,' “ I -will that thou alllrni 
confidetitly, to the end that they which have believed God may be'Careful to maintain 
good works,” ' This is a faithful saying, and these things I will that thou aftirni con- 
atsUtly, thKt' they which have believed in God In four other tests of Scripture 
we have a. Hthlhl saying.” The'fitst is '1 Titm i ll, “_That Jesus Christ came into 
the world to savfe |tnhers,’^ Th® 'second -ie 1 Tim, Iv. 8, 8, This is a faithful saying, 
Godiinfesfe'ik ptofitablehuto all thingisi” The third is 2 Tirn. 1i. 11- — 18, “ It is a ikithful 
saying, Ifwe d»d with him, we shall’' also' itye with him.” The fourth is out text:, 
“ This Is a fM'thM ’ 'What? Tlssii'-GoA makes men morally right by his grace. 

This is M undoubted tek ’Th^ God Is the essential Foundaticm of all "true ‘ifeith. 
Who can qu^tion this "Ox that the sumreffif|Mrp<»e of motal exlsttnee Is totnaintain 
/“gpodworks,^ Who will gaintty ■ Gr 'that alT ministers of the go$|)t4 should 
, ind oonstaitttly exhdrt twh heavesu to mamtafii good wo-i%s. ThesC 'kidced, 

‘Sayings, and should be |«faetically realtwd'ty every mih.'****!)* T* 
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Ters. 0—15 . — TM worthless^ the fenuGiom, and th^ desirable hi Bocial life. *'Bufc' 
avoid foolish questions,’^ etc. The text brings under our attention three things. 

L The avoibaxce of the worthless ik social life. Avoid foolish questions 
and genealogies.” The “questions’" and “genealogies” are referred to in 1 Tim. i. 4, 
Tile apostle characterizes them as foolish because they were of an utterly impractical 
nature, and consumed time and powers which were needed fiir other and better things. ' 
“'Genealogies as found in the Books of the Pentateuch, and to which wild allegorical* 
interpretations had been assigned. Such purely fanciful meanings had been already , 
developed by Philo, whose religious writings wore becoming at this time known and ' 
popular in many of the Jewish schools. Such teaching, if allowed in the Christian 
Churches, Paul saw’, ’ivould effectually put a stop to the growth of G-entile Christendom, i 
It would inculcate an und^ie and exaggerated and, for the ordinary Gentile convert, ' 
an impossible reverence for Jewish forms and ceremonies.” Old was the habit and* 
strong was the tendency of the Hebrews to concern themselves about their ancestry or , 
genealogy. A truly contemptible state of mind, this! What matters it whether we 
were born of kings or of paupers? “And contentions, and strivings about the Law.’" 
The ceremonial law is here meant, evidently — the law concerning meats and drinks and ; 
holy days. “For they are unprofitable and vain.” How rife in Ohiistendom havej 
been in past ages, and still are, these miserable discussions, which are generated for the ! 
most part by the most ignorant and narrow-minded of the human race — nieroj 
“ unfeathered bipeds ” that Christianity has not converted intp true manhood ! The ' 
grand end of every member of the social realm should be ^‘charity, that of a pure heart 
and of a good conscience.” The only true Christianity in social life is altruism. 

IL The ExcoMMUisicATiON op the perxiciohs from social life. The former class 
— the irritating disputants about genealogies and ceremonies — are described as “unpro- 
litable and vain.” They are a w’ortbless class, doing no good wdiatever, hut otherwise. 
The class we have here, howa3ver, is represented ae pernicious^ and to be rejected. “A 
man that is an heretic after the first and second admonition reject.” The word 
“heretic ” (atp^riKSs) occurs nowhere else in the New ’Ihstament. All heretics may be 
divided into three classes. 1. The theoretical unheliever. They do not believe what 
')thers believe to be true and orthodox. Though bigots denounce this as the worst of 
sins, true wisdom justifies it. It says that uniformity of opinion is an impossiMity — 
an im])ossibility arising from a variety in the faculties, education, and external circum- 
stances of men. And not only an inijiossibility, but an mexpedie)tcy. Did all men 
think alike, all minds would sink into a dead monotony. “ Every man should be fully 
p^ersiiaded in bis owm mind,” That, therefore, wdiich the Church most fiercely denounces 
it should encoura'ie and develop. There is more good in honest doubt than in half 
the creeds. 2. The professional heliever. A heretic more execrable know I not than, 
he who every Sunday in the great congregation declares his iaith in creeds, and every 
day, not only ignores them, but denies them in his life. These heretics make our laws, 
rule our commerce, fill our temples, create w*ars, and swindle the millions. 3, TJw 
practical disbeliever. These are insincere. They do not act according to their innate 
convictions, their intuitive beliefs. They believe — ^and they cannot help it — that the 
greatest Being should have the most reverence, the best Being the most love, the 
kindest Being the most gratitude; and yet, forsooth, they live lives of irreverence, 

. anlovingness, and ingratitude. These are the worst kind of heretics. And how are they 
to be treated ? They are to be excommunicated. “ After the first and second admoni- 
tion reject.” They should be morally ostracized, “ Knowing that he that is such is 
subverted, and sinneth, being condemned of himself.” They are insincere men, and nut 
to be accepted or continued in the circle of brotherhood, Whilst you have no axrthority 
to persecute them or crush them by force, you. are bound to treat them as insincere 
men. Their owm conscience condemns; they are self-condemned. 

III. The SU.PEEMAOY OP FUEPOSE IN SOCIAL LIFE. In all tl^^anges in social com- 
panionship and scene of residence to which the apostle ho urges the 

aiming at one thing, viz. to “maintain good works for necl,':;- uses, that they be 
not unfruitful.” What the “good works” are I. have intifn^ ' 'u my remarks mi 
the preceding verses.' They are works that,£aye-a right moVm^^ ^ and^a 

The grand p.d in the life .of .all rational and beings«]iould be 

the maintenance of good works, ^he apostle In-tlmates thatTliis^ Id be the aim : 
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3. In uU the events qf life. He was bow despatching to Tikis from his society two 
dear friends and fellow-workers, Artemas and Tychiciis, inviting him to come at once 
to l^icopolis, \vliere he bad, in the use of his discretionary power, determined to remain 
through the winter. Moreover, he had requested Titus to bring with him Zenas the 
lawyer and Apollos, Apollos was a man, not only of distinguished learning and 
irifiuence, but I^aul’s intiMate friend and fellow-labourer. In all this Paul keeps the 
one end in view, viz. that they should maintain good works. ‘‘G-ood works,” the 
ciilraination of all good ideas, good impressions, good emotions, and good resolves. 

Show me your faith by jmur works,” In a good cbaracter man can alone find bis 
lieaven and from good works alone can man produce a good character, 2. In the 
^resuUng spirit of life, ** All that are with me salute thee,” etc. Brotherly love 
to animate, direct, and rule all their social movements and activities. — T. 
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PAUL TO PHILEMON 


INTEODUOTION, 


This ‘brief letter is the only speoimen i^reserved to us of St* PauFs private 
correspondence. It is, perhaps, surprising that no more of St* PauFs private 
letters have come down to historic times ; for it hardly admits of doubt that 
he must have written very many. His vigour and activity of mind were 
so great, his affections were so vrarm and tender, and his acquaintances 
(not to say friends) throughout Asia Minor, Greece, and Syria were so 
iiume?fous, that he could hardly fail to have correspondents in many lands; 
and we may be permitted to wonder that only a single letter should have 
remained out of so many. 

Philemon {i,e, “ a friend ; ” but the word occurs only as a proper name), 
to whom this Epistle was addressed, was a Greek Christian, who owed his 
conversion, if is inferred from vor. 19, to St. Paul himself. He was pro 
b,ably a native of Colossce, in Phrygia, or at all events was settled there 
at the time when St. Paul wrote this letter to him. This appears (1) from 
comparing ver. 1 with Col. iv. 17, whence it appears that Philemon was of 
the same place as Archippus, and that the ** ministry ” of Archippus was in 
Colossm ; (2) because Onesimus, who was (ver. 16) a slave of Philemon, is 
referred to as one of you ” in the same Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 9). 

It is an inconclusive argument that is used by Wieseler (* Chronologie 
that CoL iv. 17, vrhere Archippus is mentioned, should be connected with- 
CoL iv*. 15, 16, and that therefore Archippus belonged to .Laodicea; for 
these verses are evidently a digression or parenthesis. Yet it would seem 
that St. Paul himself had never been to Colossge, and that his meeting with 
Philemon, and the conversion of the latter, must have taken place else- 
where (CoL it. 1). ' ' , ■ ' ' „ ■ 

In case, the question is one, of 'small import, since , Laodic^ and 
Colo-KSfe were neighbohrihl plains, perhaps hot more than ton miles apart 
’ rEiiwoM* ' ' ' B , 
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Philemon was oTiclently a man of wealth and importance, whose house- 
hold was large, and who was accustomed to exercise hospitality on a liberal 
scale. This is the only occasion upon which he Is mentioned in the Epistles, 
but tradition asserts that, he became Bishop of Colossce Apost. Constit.,* 
rii. 4()). Theodore t, dBishop of Cynis in the middle of the fifth century 
a:d., states that the house of Philemon remained entire at Colossin in Kis 
clay (‘ Proem, in Epist. Phil’). 

It is probable that Philemon was a layman. The apostle, indeed, addresses 
him in ver. 1 as fellow-labourer;” but crwcpyds is not in any sense an 
ofHcial designation. It is used in this very Epictle (Ter. 24) of several 
|)ersoiis, Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas,” respecting whom it is imcer- 
tain whether they or all of them held ecclesiastical offices of any kind ; 
while in other passages it iinc|uestionably denotes lapneii (but see Exposi- 
tion on ver. 2). It. was rather a favourite word with St. Paul, and he uses 
it and its cognates sixteen times in his Epistles. 

Onesimus, the slave of Philemon, on whoso account the Epistle was 
written to him, was, as it would seem from the expression in Col. iv. 9, 
in which he is sf^oken of as one of you,” a native of that city. And this 
is probable on other grounds, since Oolossm was a city of Greater Phrygia, 
and the name of Phr^^gian ” w’as long a synonym for slave.” Its popu- 
lation had the reputation of being sullen and intractable, only to be 
governed by blows ; and there was a proverb, PJmjx plqgis melior fieri sdeU 
to which Cicero refers : Etrum igitur nostrum est aut vestrum, hoc pro- 
veiTuum, FJirggem plagis fieri solere meliorem'^ f) Pro Flacco,’ cap. 27). 
Oiiedmus means useful,” or “• j)rofitabIe ” (Revised Tersion renders help- 
ful ”). It is rather an epitliet than a name, and is, at all events, Bilch an 
appellative as would be easily bestowed upon a slave. 

The notices in ecclesiastical writers referring to the subsequent life of 
Ouesimus are few and brief. The ‘Apostolic Canons’ (Ixxiii.) state, that 
he was made free by Philemon, according to the request of St. Paul ; aud 
the ‘ Apostolic Constitutions ’ (vii. 46) add to this the further statement 
that' he was consecrated Bishop of Beraea by St., Paul, and that he was 
finally marQ^red. An Oncsiinus, referred to in the first epistle of St. 

■ Ignatitis to ' the Ephesians as their bishop (ch. i* Pr. Xav* Punk., * Pair. 
■Apostoi Opera,’ p. 174), is in ail prohability another person. 

■ ■ ; , ^ § 1. Date. , 

We leatti from Col. iv. f— 0 that that 'Epistle was brought to Colossce by 
TychicUs and Onesimus;' ancl’'our Epistle suggests in almost every line, 
though there is no distinct statement •oh the Subject, that the same persons, 

' 01 * possibly Ocesimhs alone, were 'the “bearers of it also. The date of this 
Epistle will therefore be determined' by that to the Colossians (Introduction 
; _ to which,, see) ; and it will be sufficient to notice here that it mu'st in ail 
;|irpbability be resigned to the very end of St. SEf^nFs fimt impiisonfnent at 
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Eoxae, viz, (tlie spring of) a*d. 62 to (the spring of) A.n;64, ie. tie autumn 
of A*D. 63* 


Some notice should here he taken of the theory (supported by Schulz. 
Schotts Bottgor, Wiggers, ThicOToh, Eenss, Schenkel, Zockler, Meyer) that 
this Epistle, with those to the Ephesians and Colassiaiis, was written, not 
from Eome, but from Casarea. 

The evidence for or against this opinion is not very ahnndaiit, hut, snoli 
as it is, it mostly looks in one direction. It is clear from vers. 9 and 10 
that the Epistle was written during a long imprisonment of the writer. 
Kow, the outline of St! Paiirs career np to about a.d. 62 is clearly knomi 
from the account in the Acts of the Apostles, and there are in it only two 
long imprisonments — at Cgesarea, and that (the first) at Eome If it does 
not date from the one of these, then it must from the other. 

1. But (ver. 1) Timothy was with him when he wrote. Mow, it would 
appear from Phil, i. 1 that Timothy was with St. Paul at Eome, hut there 
is no trace of his ever having been at Caesarea. 

2. He was at Ceesarea kept in a confinement (x\cts xsiv, 23) which, 
during the latter part of the time, was a close and severe one (Acts xxiv, 27), 
and this would at once hinder him from preaching the gospel, and render it 
improbable that Onesimus would come under his notice. Mo such difiieult;^" 
existed at Eome (Acts xxviii. 30, 31). 

3. There is not the slightest indication that at Coesarea the apostle could 
have had any such expectation of speedy release as is implied in ver. 22 
(Acts xix. 21 ; xxiii. 11 ; Eom. i. 13, 15). His imprisonment steadily 
deepened in severity towards the end. At Eome, on tho contrary, the mild- 
ness of his treatment (Acts xxviii. 30, 31) might well encourage such a hope. 

All the indications, therefore, point steadily towards Eome, as the place 
where the Epistle was written, and are thus in favour of the traditional 
vi^w. Meyer’s argument from the presumed order of the journey (Eome, 
Ephesus, Colossse ; or Cmsarea, Colossse, Ephesus) is ingenious, but so pre- 
carious that nothing can be founded upon it. Colossae was about midway 
from the sea, from one end of the road at Ephesus, from tho other at Attalia,; 
and it does not appear but that either might have conceivably been the 
route, even from Eome. 

§ 2. Occasion and Cibcumstauces. 

These are entirely a matter of inference, and tho essentially private 
nature of the entire incident renders it- by no means surprising that no 
historical corroborations of them - can be adduced, Onesimus had, it Ib 
mot obscurely intimated, escaped from tho rule of his master, and fled. 
■Whither he went at the time must be doubtful | but at length_ he found 
Ms way, as it seems, to Eome, The number of slaves in Ask Minor, as 
in 'Attica, was rety large. , The Greek colonies in Asia Minor were long 
the c|i©f sources of the supply of slaves, and.thqy were ohi^Sy obtained, no 
iioAt# froiu thC' intertur of Asia, which lay behind these Col«i« ; 4?^”^ ^ 
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‘ even 'Up, to tlie present day Egypt has been the chief slave-market, because 
the breadth of the continent of A&ica lies behind it, and affords, or did 
’ afford, an inexhaustible supply of this human merchandise. 

Then, as now, the trade of the slave-dealer was disreputable, but large 
fortunes were frequently amassed by it. It was customary to carry on 
workshops and manufactories by slave-labour, and as a mere investment 
of capital (Bemosth., ‘ In Aphob.,’ i.)i The form of slavery, therefore, was 
somewhat more severe in Greece and Asia Minor than in Eome and Italy^ 
where it was principally predial or domestic, and on the whole milder in 
character. Hence escapes of slaves, and even insifirrections among them, 
were not unfrequent; and manumissions were more seldom granted than 
at Eome. It was contrary to law to receive or assist a fugitive slave. He 
could not be legally sold by a new possessor, and to conceal him from 
pursuit was equivalent to theft («Xoiny, furium). It is not, therefore, so 
improbable a circumstance as Baur seems to have thought (^Paul : his Life 
and Works,’ vol. ii, ch. 6) that Onesimus should have escaped from his 
slavery, which it was a common occurrence for a slave to do, or at least to 
attempt ; or that, succeeding, he should have then directed himself towards 
Home. There may, too, have been momentary circumstances which deter- 
mined the direction of his flight, of which wo can now learn nothing. He 
may have been to Eome on some former occasion, or even have been sent 
there upon his master’s affairs, and have absconded instead of returning. 
And it is not to be overlooked that a Eoman connection is at least sug- 
gested by the name of the wife of Philemon (Apphia, Le. Appia). Com- 
mentators generally assume the identity of the two names. But this 
conclusion is weakened, if not destroyed, by the fact that Apphia is a 
native Phrygian name, as Bishop Lightfoot has shown Introduction,* 

“ All roads lead to Eome,” said a medigeval proverb, and it is proba^fl© 
that, while travelling would bo comparatively easy and unobserved on the 
main lines of communication, and among the crowds that used them, a 
runaway slave would have been noticed and stopped instantly had he 
turned aside into less-frequented towns. The stream flowed forward and 
backward from the provinces to Home, and fugitives naturally go with the 
stream. So Onesimus. 

Onesimus,. however, whether he were , (purchased), or olmtpif.. 

(bofh iti' the taastePs house), must have been of cbnsidorable value to his 
master, 'and Ms Sigh# must have occasioned a certain loss to Philemon, 
thotigh it hardly seems a damage which the apostle would think it flight 
to assess or offer to make good, as he does in vers. 18, 19. 

it WGUld''^''''^bt''btherwise'if had, at- thedime ot '■■hk""flight, appro*"'^" 

priated funds or property belonging ,to his master, and it is not altogether 
olear how he could have made Ms way from his home in or near Colossse to 
Eoihe—^ 'journey of probably a thousand miles— without any funds at all, 
%’the help 'of any^mdium which he migh^ave aoq^uired. M has 





not nnnatoally, tlierefore, 130611 snpposea .by commentators (Clirysostom, 
Scipio Gentilis, Grotins, Conybeare and Howson, * Life and Epistles of St 
Paul’) tliat Onesimns bad robbed bis master j and the inference wonld 
seem to be well founded. St. Paul speaks as one in possession of tbe whole 
of tbe circumstances, in bis two phrases wronged’’ and “owes,” and dis- 
tinguishes accurately, no doubt, between various offences against bis master 
which the repentant Onesimns may have cbnMed to him. As a slave, he 
could not, indeed, in strict law, otve anything to his master, as the master 
could not owe anything (even the ^ecuUum} to his slave (‘ Gains,’ i., ii., 
iv.). But he might, ol course, steal from him, and then would be liable 
for the theft. 

In some way, St. Paul does not mention how, he and Onesimus met in 
Eome, and the latter yielded to the truths of the gospel He was, perhaps, 
attracted by the winning earnestness of the great preachePs manner and 
, conversation, and entered into personal and confidential relations with him, 
Tery soon the apostle knew all the events of the young man’s brief history, 
and had counselled him to make such amends for his wrong-doing as might 
be possible. Onesimus seems to have put himself entirely into the hands 
of St. Paul, who, on his part, must have felt all the responsibility of his 
decision. It was evident that Onesimus had ability which might be of 
great service to the Church and to St. Paul himself. A strong attachment 
had sprung up betw^een the aged man and the youth, and St. Paul calls 
Mm by the unusual appellation, betokening very strong feeling (but it was 
St. Paul’s custom to use strong and vivid expressions), of “ my bowels,” Le. 
“my son” (Bevised Yersion, “my very heart”). Yet, before all things, 
what was right must be done. The law, as it stood, gave certain rights to 
Philemon, and St. Paul would have been the last man to wish to violate 
the law. Onesimus, therefore, must return to his mastery and his consent 
to d€> so is no small proof of the respect and affection which St. Paul had 
inspired in him. The resentment of a master towards a runaway slave 
wmuld be hard to endure. St. Paul had no intention of exposing his 
penitent to this considerable danger without taking every means in his 
power to ensure to him a full and ready forgiveness. The sum of which, 
possibly, Onesimus had defrauded his master, the apostle gave his personal 
n undertaking to repay. An opportunity was found, or made, for his return, 
in the approaching visit to the neighbourhood of the Ephesian Tychiciis, 
who was a well-known and trusted brother, and bad several times (Col, iv. 
7, 8 ; Eph, vL 21, 22 ; Titus iii. 12 ; 2 Tim. iv. 12 ; Acts xx, 4, 17) been the 
messenger of, St, Paul. 

The “letter of introduction” which was put into his hands is /that 
which later ages have known as the Epistle to Philemon. 

§ B. CoxTExm 

To an^lyye minutely so Ixdef >nd private a.letter may well seem super* 
^ *It Mis, howevei%natumlly into five divisions. / ' 
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1. Yew* 1— ‘4; the smperseriptionj comprising salutations to Philemon 
himself, to Api>Ma (probably his wife), to Arohippus, and either to the 
whole family, or to a small assembly which met in the house of Philemon* 


3. Vers* 5—7 ; The apostle thanks God for the good report of Philemon 
which he has heard, *^coiicermng his faith towards God, and kindness 
towards all He fellow-Christians* After this exordium, he introduces the 
specihe occasion of his letter, viz. 

Vers. 8- — 21: His intercession on behalf of Onesimiis, which (vers. 
8* 9) he has a right to make -with much authority, heeause of his reverend 
age, and his sufferings for Jesus Christ; but (ver. 9) he does not conmiand, 
he entreats as a favour, the granting of his request. Yer. 10 explains what 
it is, viz. a. kind and forgiving reception of Onesimus, whom (vers, 11—14) 
he w'ould have -wished to retain wdth himself, but would not do this %vithout 
the leave of Philemon. Yers. 15 — 17 ; The hopes there w’-ere of the young 
man’s reformatioix and fiitrxre usefulness. Vers. 18, 19 : The apostle’s pro- 
mise that he wdil make good, if desired, whatever sum of money Onesimus 
may have xvronged his master of. Vers. 20, 21 : He expresses a friendly 
confidence in Philemon’s ready compliance with his request, and that ha 
would even go beyond it. 

4. Ver. 22 : He states bis intention (%vhic*h, however, it would seem was 
never fulfilled) of paying a visit to Colossal, and asks, with the frankness of 
one who knows that his presence will he esteemed an honour and a pleasure, 
that a lodging (sc. in Philemon s own house) may be prepared for him. 

5. Yers. 23—25 : The whole of the rest of the staff engaged in the 
mission at Eome appears to have joined in the concluding salutations; 
Paul and Timothy at the beginning; Epaphras, Blarcus, Aristochus, ’iJemas, 
Lucas, at the close; and thus associated themselves -vdth the apostle’s 
request. ’ Yer. 25 : It closes with the apostolic benediction. 

§ 4. Thb Authmticitt of the Epistle, and its Special Chahacteristics. 

That this brief Epistle -was written by the Aposfle Paul seems the 
clearer the longer it is studied. Meyer does not at all exaggerate -when he 
declares that it beai^ ** directly and ■ vividly the stamp of genuineness;’ 
And it is m brief that it enters not at all upon debatable 'ground. It has 
no direotions for 'Church organimtion, such as are found in the Epistles to 
Timothy ; nor warnings against Gnosticism, which are objected to as anachro- 
nisms Wonging to a later age. Slavery- belongs to all ages of the ancient 
world, and it is an incident in the life of a Phrygian slave that occasioned 
*tha writing of this Epistle. Nor does it travel scarcely, if at aU, out of the 
sphere of the household, and of ■■ the rimpler moral principles and human 
■emofeiom It moves in the plane of practical life; the doctrinal or devo- 
tional it barely enters. ' 

It 'follows that the 'Epistle presents the least possible surface for attack ; 
.’and,,. even that it partially disarms .the habitual objector. Bo per^iateiit'a 
; cittid even as Baur (* Panins,- foc.).aek:nowi6dgf^ with, a touch of lihusnal 
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frankness, In tt© case of this Epistle, more than any other, if criticism 
shonld inquire for cvidenee in favour of its apostolic name, it seems liable 
to the reproach of hypercritioism, of exaggerated suspicion, trustless doubt, 
from the attacks of which nothing is safe. What has criticism to do v^dth 
4:hig short, attractive, and friendly letter, inspired *iris it is by the noblest 
Christian feeling, and which has never yet been touched bv the breath of 
Buspicion It is evident throughout Ms treatment of Ibis Epistle (pt. ii. 
c1:l 6) that ho is being driven by the exigencies of his preconceived theoiy 
to deny a genuineness which he secretly acknowledges. 

It is the importance of the niche which this Epistle fills in the general 
scheme of St, PaubB life, as banded down by the Christian tradition, in 
“ its historical and critical connection with the other Epistles which stand 
nearest to it/’ that arouse his hostility. He holds that the entire group of 
Epistles, which consists of those to the Culossians, Ephesians, and to Phile- 
mon, is un-Paiiline ; and since the testimony of each of these supports tluj 
I’est, he dares admit of no exceptions from the sentence of rejection. There- 
fore he must regard PMleiuon as “a Christian romance, serving to conve^y a 
gentiine Christian idea,” No introduction to the Epistle can be said to be 
complete, therefore, which does not reckon with his doubts and those of his 
school, though his reasoiiing is somewhat foi'ced. 

i. External evidence, Tlie character of its contents fitted it hut little 
for quotation. »Tlie apostolic Fathers, therefore, present no reference to it ; 
for the Onesimns referred to in Ignatius, ‘ Ad Eplies.,’ ii, and ‘ Ad Magnes./ 
xii. is probably another 2 >erson, and in ‘Ad Polycarp.,’ vi. the reBeinblance of 
phrase is too vague to rest upon. It is included iu the Muratoriaii Canon, 
and Eusebius classes it with the received books (ojJLoXeyov^i^va). Marciuu 
received it as Paul’s, and that without altering or modifying it — a circum- 
stance -which drew forth the criticism of Tertullian^that its brevity had 
b^eii of advantage to it in one respect at least, that it had escaped the cor- 
rupting hands of Marcion, “Yet I wonder,” he adds, ‘‘that, since he has 
received a letter to one man, he should have rejected the two to d imoth^r 
and one to Titus, %vHch treat of the organization of the Church. He 
affected, I suppose, to alter even the number of the Eoistles” (‘Adv. 
Marcion./ lib. v. c, 21). It w’-as soinetimes placed thirteenth in order, 
before the Epistle to the Hebrews, but in other copies last t>f alb 

Origen has repeated references to this Epistle (see ‘ Homil. in Jerem. 
XIX. ; * ‘ in Matt. Tract.,’ xxxiii. and xxxiv.). 

We find, nevertheless, by the time of St. Jerome, that there were already' 
persons -who argued against this Epistle, that either it was not written by 
Paul at all, or that, if It were, it contained nothing edifying. “ Ant Eplstolani 
non ©ss© Pauli . . . aut ©tiam, si Pauli sit, nihil habere, quod ©dificaro 
nos possit/* 

Baur, unlike most eonimentators, argues that either the «^ironiaalance8 
arq, altogether fictitious/. or that, if they rest''on a basis of feci, they have 
, been freely treated in#d«r to embody dramatically the idea “that what one 
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loses in tlie world, one recovers in Christianity, and that for ever; that the 
•world and Christianity are related to each other as separation and renniori, 
as time and eternity;” and this he thinks is expressed in ver. 15. His 
arguments on the improhahiiity of Tvhat he calls “ a very remarkable con- 
currence of chances ” are so evidently without serious weight that we shall 
not linger upon themd 

But he farther objects to the style as un-Pauline. The instances he 
gives, however, are not very substantial. When he says that u-varparmTP^^s 
(ver. 2), in the figurative sense, belongs to later writings, he means appa- 
rently that it is found in the pastoral Epistles onci (2 Tim. ii. 3, crrpan- 
coTvs). The %vord appears to he somewhat rare even in classical literature. 
But it is found in Xeno]jhon (‘ Anah.,’ i. 2, 26), Plato Q Bepub.,’ 556 c.), and 
precisely in this metaphorical sense as here in Josephus (‘Beil. Jud.,’ vi. 
9. 1), And as far as we can discover after search, the metaphorical sense 
cannot be said to he popular until a very much later age (see Eusebius, 
‘Praeparat. Evangel./ lib. xiii. c. 7) than it is possible to name for this 
Epistle. In ver. 15 (XTrix^ has not the sense of “ have back,” as Baur argues, 
which would be unexampled, but of ‘‘have fully,” as in Phil iv. 18 (see 
Lightfoot’s note here). The fact that it was a havdng hacJc again in the 
case of Onesimus is, so to speak, an accidental circumstance in this case. 
WiroTiu}^ 7 rpo(ro(j>dk(j} (ver. 19) and ovgixat (ver. 20) are, it is true, peculiar to 
the places where they occur; and while it is curious that so many ami 
X^yofx^va should cluster in this brief Epistle of t-wenty-iive verses, the 
character of its subject-matter, which is different from the usual subjects 
treated in the Epistles of St. Paul, fully accounts for this. It is a letter 
upon business, and as such it naturally contains business terms, such as these 
words are, 

(2) In the consideration of the internal characteristics of this Epi.stle, the 
same over-subtle anatysis and excessive suspicion of “ tendency ” seems *to 
cloud and disturb the judgment arrived at by Baur and those of his school. 
It does not appear to us that to praise the Epistle as “ invali-;able ” because 
it exhibits “ the apostle’s cheerful and amiable personality ” is in any wise 
an accurate or closely fitting description. 

Surely St, Paul’s temperament was fervid, emotional, mobile, subject to 
great heights and depths of mood, and not what would be called equable 
or “cheerful.” tTMs characteristic is faithfully reflected in the Epistle 
before us.,' 

^ It is a courteous and even affectionate, communication from the apostle 
to one who, though bound to respect Ms official position, and under great 
personal obligations to Min, was yet not fanUimiy known to Mm. He had 
to do a very difficult 'thing— -to come 'between a master and his slave, to 
'take what by some men, and in some circumstances might have been 

* I’ox: those who can accept it, a veyy eas;y way.of avoiding these “ impossibilities,** such 
; m they are, is presenW by that hy|cthesis,’u^eld by Schulz, Sehneokenburger, Eeuas, 
.-fehen&l, Zookler, Meyer,* which assigns lias ISpistle, with those to the Eph.is!aiis«»iid 
;|36)c»sians, fo the impriBonment at Oasarea Instead of at * ' ‘ * ■ 
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tlaoiiglit a great and unwarranted liberty. Bid he demand the freedom 
of Onesimus by his apostolic authority, it might appear that he was magnb 
fying his office overmuch. If he should put into too great prominence the 
spiritual obligations under which Philemon lay, the act would be ungene- 
^rons, and would go far to cancel them. Yet he doiild not send back the 
young man Onesimus to meet the punishment of a iunaway~~j(fa^eZHs ad 
mortem emus. 

The tact and skill with which all these opposite dangers are avoided in 
the letter before us is remarkable. The writer persuades without alien" 
ating, and wins his correspondent to obedience without seeming to demand 
it. At once the reverend senior, the confiding friend, and the persuasive 
suppliant, he requests on behalf of his proiege a favour which wo can 
hai'dly doubt was as willingly and gladly granted as it was gratefully 
received. 

^ The letter of Pliny to Sabinianus on behalf of the offending servant of 
the latter, has often been referred to as an exact parallel to the Epistle to 
Philemon, and is at all events a useful contrast to it. It is given below 
for the purpose of comparison : — 

“ To Sahinimm, 

Your freedman, whom you lately mentioned to me with displeasure, 

. has been with me, and threw himself at my feet with as much submission 
as he could have done at yours. He earnestly requested me, with many 
tears, and even with all the eloquence of silent sorrow, to intercede for 
him^ in short, he convinced me by his whole behaviour that he sincerely 
repents of his fault. I am persuaded he is thoroughly reformed, because 
he seems deeply sensible of his guilt. I know you are angry with him, 
and I know it is not without reason ; but clemency can never exert itself 
mdre laudably than when there is the most cause for resentment. You 
once had an affection for this man, and, I hope, will have again; in the 
mean while, let me only prevail . with you to pardon him. If he should 
incur your displeasure hereafter, you will have so much the stronger plea 
in excuse for your anger, as you show yourself the more exorablo to him 
now. Concede something to his youth, to his tears, and to your owm 
natural mildness of temper; do not make him uneasy any longer, and I 
wdll add, too, do not make yourself so ; for a man of your benevolence of 
heart cannot be angry without feeling great uneasiness. I am afraid, were 
I to join my entreaties with Ms, I should seem rather to compel than , 
request you to forgive him. Yet 1 will not scruple even to unite mine 
with his; and in so much the stronger terms, as I have very sharply and 
severely reproved him, positively threatening never to interpose again in 
his behalf. But though it was proper td say this to him, in order to make 
him more fearful of offending, I do not say so to you. I may, perhaps, . 
agaijj, have occasion to entreat you upon his account, and again ob^tein your 
forgiveness; supposin^^ mean, his 'fault should be such as may become me 
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to intercede, and you to pardon, ; Farewell” (Plmy’s ‘Lettei’s,* ix. 

’ Ho. 21, edit. Melmotli). ' 

Pliny waa a man of liigli rank and considerable eiiltnre ; lie was a pro- 
fessed letter-writer; lie regarded it as an accoinplishiaeiit to compose 
. elegant epistles io Ms' friends. ' But;, even so, far is tke letter to 
Pliilemon superior I Tke other haughty, curt, and frigid, not so much 
persuades Ms correspondent as a favour to what he asks, as demands it 
as a tMng due to Ms condescension - in asking. The one is based through- 
out on a religious motive ; the other, on a casual and somewhat contemptuous 
feeling of kindliness. In fact, the two letters are apt types respectively of 
the “friendship of the world” (Jas. iv. 4) and of the Christian charity 
that “ seeke% not her owni ” (1 Cor, xiii. 5). Erasmus aptly observes, 
“ Quid festivius etiaiii dici poterat vei ab ipso Tullio in hujiismodi argu- 
mento ? ” 

It has been well said by Bishop 'Wordswmrth that the gospel, “bjr 
Christianizing the master, enfranchised the slave.” It did not pursue the 
method (far more imposing and showy indeed, but, as all history would 
teach, one sure to purchase temporary success by eventual failure) of at 
once declaring slavery unlawful,^ That would have been to excite a 
servile war, to uproot existing institutions of society, and to moke itself 
the occasion of unnumbered atrocities. Another was adopted which, if 
slow and gradual in the extreme, created no distuibance at the time, and 
brought about a permanent elevation of the class of slaves. To benefit the 
slave, it filled the heart of the master with the love of Christ, 

For a long time, therefore, the ownership of slaves wus not, in^ the 
Christian Church, held to be unlawful. As late as the time of TheodosiuB, 
as we learn from St. Chrysostom, there were w^ealthy persons who held as 
many as two or three thousand slaves. But Christian writers were con- 
stant in inculcating the duty of behaving considerately and humanely 
towards them (Clem. Alex., * Psedagog.,’ iii. 12). The laws of Justinian 
also introduced many ameliorations into the treatment of slaves, or more 
probably recognized those already accepted by Christian society. The 
barbarian incursions which brotight about the fall of the Eornan empire 
threw back - the cause of the slave for a time, since these new-comers not 
only brought with them great numbers of slaves, principally Sclaves 
(whence our word “slave”), but brought into bondage many of the 
< inhabitants of the conquered provinces. But at length slavery became 
altogether transformed into the milder form of serfdom— at least in Europe. 

We may &m in this letter before us the, first stage of this beneficent 
process^ 

» “The word « says Bishop Hghtfoot, *' sectoi |o be trembliugon Ms lips, 
said yet he does not mm uller It ^ p B8S), 
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PAUL, TO PHILEMON 


EXPOSITION 


Yer. 1.— -A prisoner of Christ Jesus. He 
'writes a private letter, as friend to friend, 
and therefore does not describe himself by 
his official title of apostle. PEaving to 
plead the cause of a skre, he begins by 
putting himself into a similar position as 
the bondman of Jesus Christ ” — “ to obtain 
thereby the more ready compliance ” (Chry- 
Bostora). By such a reverend bondage he be- 
seeches Philemon, “ and the Iwndage of Paul 
was liberty to Oncsimus ” (Scipio Gentilis). 
Timothy, etc. He was, then, with St. Paul 
at the time of writing ; therefore at Borne ; 
and this fixes the date of composition at all 
ev'ents before that of the Second Epistle to 
Timfluthy, when the apostle was again at 
Rome (2 Tim. i. 17; iv. 6, 16). Fellow- 
worker with St. Paul in promoting the 
spread of the gospel, either by his wealth 
and influence, less probably by preaching. 
T?*e time nhen 'would be that of St. PauTs 
long stay at Ephesus and its neighbourhood 
(Acts xix. 8 — 22). 

Ver. 2. — Our beloved Apphia. Codices 
A, D*, E*, F, G, and (Sinaiticus) read 
adelphi (shier) for agapeU (beloved), and also 
Jerome, Griesbacli, Meyer ; which ako has 
been adopted in the Revised Version. The 
name Appia, or Apphia, is either the Roman 
Appia Hellenized, which was the conjecture 
of Grotius (see Introduction), or more pro- 
liably a native Phrygiau name, from Appa or 
Apph(h a term of endearment. The name does 
not occur elsevrhore In Scripture. The word 
aSeAipTf is not unlikely to have been added 
by way of explanation. St. Paul has used 
it in ive other .places, and always in the 
■same sense, viz. Rom. xvi. 1, 15 ; 1 'Cor. vii* 
15 ; ix. 5 ; 1 Tim. v. 2. Most commentators, 
and particularly Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Theophylaot, among the ancients, infer that 
Apphia was the wife of Philemon. Other- 
tmenwhy mmtioh her name here? ' Awship- 
puspnompi Cohlv. i7f wli^ he ia said' to 


have received a hmovl(h a ministry or 
service, in the Church. This word, when 
used without a determining genitive, denotes j 
service to others in a general and undefined! 
sense. But more commonly with soma 
limiting word; as dtaKopia XoVov, office of* 
teaching (Acts vi. 4) ; dtaxopla rov Bapdrov^ 
office or function of death (2 Cor. hi. 7).! 
The general view is that Archippus was 
the presbyter who ministered to that con- 
gregation which assembled at the house of 
Philemon, though Ambrose and Jerome, 
with other commentators ancieatand modern, 
tliink that he was the bishop. Grotius, how- 
ever, takes him to have been a deacon. (It 
is a very precarious inference that he was 
a son of Philemon and Appia,) Probably 
he was fulfilling a temporary mission only 
in Colossso, and that would be the Starcavk 
in the passage cited. Epaphras, a resident 
in Colossm (Col. iv, 12), is spoken of as 
having been the founder of the Church 
there (Col. i. 7, 8), and as still being respon- 
sible for it (Col. iv. 13). Primasius calls 
Epaphras bishop and Archippus deacon ; and 
so Grotius. It may be that these theories err 
in ascribing too rigid and technical a meaning 
to the terms of ecclesiastical service at this 
early stage of their employment. Epaphras 
was, however, at this time in Rome with St. 
Paul (Col. iv. 12, 13), and it is possible that 
Archippus was filling his place temporarily. 
It will be safer to call him (with Bishop 
Wordsworth) a presbyter. It is, as we have 
said, an unsupported idea of some writers 
ancient and modern (Thewi Mopsuest., 
Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Olshausen, Light- 
foot) that he was the son of Philemon (but 
see below). Our fellow-soldier ; ie. of him- 
self and Si Timothy, as engaged in the 
same warfare for Christ (1 Cor. ix. 7 ; 2 Cot 
% 4; I'TIm. i 18). The same term is ap- 
plied 'in' PMl. ii 25 to Bpaphroditus, 'and , 
also' of 'v0r. L' 'to tlie' 
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Ghm&'k in tliy bous®. Bfede (so Olirysostom 
and Theodoret also) iniderstaods this as 
meaiiing “ and to the whole of thy family 
(which is a Chiistiaii oiae)—a suggestion 
quite worth considering. For a separate | 
letter **to the samts ana faithful brethren ! 
in Oiirist wdiieh arc at Coloscie ” (Col, i. 2) . 
was brought by the same messengers, and . 
it would seem natural tliat, in a matter so , 
personal to Philemon, salutations should be ; 
confined to his own family. The phrase is i 
used more than once (see Eom. xvi. 5;^ 1 
Cor. xvi. 1.9, which seems rather to^ point 
the other way; but especially Col. iv, 15, 

“ Nymphas and the Church which is in his , 
house,” which, since it was in Colossm itself, | 
seems almost conclusive for that meaning), j 
The Ecdesia domestiea was very familiar in j 
the apostolic times. Theodoret states that , 
the house of Philemon was still pointed out | 
as kt6 as the fifth century. 

ym to you, and peace. The 

secular formula of salutation was ! 

(Acts xxiii. 26); in Latin, muUam or i 

nmm sahdem mtt plenmimmn. St. FauFs | 
formula was alinost invariably as above, i 
(h-ace to you, and peace ” (Horn. i. 7 ; 1 ' 
Cor, i. 3 ; Gal i. S ; and others). To Timothy r 
(1 Tim. i, 2 ; 2 Tim. i. 2) and Titus (i, 4), 

** Grace, mercy, and peace.’* 

A>r. 4.-rI, thauh mj God always. We 
ought, tliercfore, to thank God, not only for 
gifts bestowed upon ourselv(^s, but also for 
those bestowed upon otliers. This is an ; 
habitual phrase of St. Paul (comp. Eom. 
i 8; 1 Cor. i 4; Eph. I 16; Phil, i S; 

1 Them i. 2 ; 2 Thess. IS; 2 Tim. i, fi). 

“ It is to be noted that for the thing on 
account of which he gives thanks, lie at 
the same time prays” (Cabdu). For no 
|:nod work is ever* so complete in us that 
it does not need to be continued and 
ended ” in ns by God. Haking mention of 
thee in my prayeM. The foregoing remark 
again applies. Grotiiis observes that “we 
learn froin this that all addresses to God 
may be called prayers Qirpoffeux^s:}^ even those 
in which ur*titing is asked but thanks are 
given.” But this is apparently not such a 
ease; the petition which St. Baul ofifered 
for Philemon being stated in ver, 6. And 
thus Chrysostom explains the passage, 

** Always ” may be connected with I tlmak,” 
i>t with ‘“making mention/’ preferably the 
former (Chrysostom, Theophylaot, Calvin, 
I^ightfoot). 

V csr. 5, — Searing of thy love, and of the 
fmth , . saints* He would hear of these 
ihitanees of Philemon’s fpth and love aa- ' 
turally through Bpaphriis. (tee on ter. '2)* 

’ Selef ““•faith” to “the Lord ’deeus* and' 
** love ” to ail the eainis ”, (a cl? 

;^^ih»fereuce). Hole that toe Jihrase p 
(!,«. .crg&f towards) thp but et$- ! 


(f.Cr ' upon) Tok aylom ; perhaps because 
Christ cannot now be reaehed by bodily 
efforts, but only aspired totvards by the soul : 
while the poor can actually be reached and 
ministered unto. “ Ye have the poor al- 
ways with you, but me ye have not always” 
(Matt.'xxvL 11). All Christians are called 
“saints ” in the Scriptures, as Eph. i. 1, and " 
invariably. TTbat a reminder to them of 
their “holy calling” (2 Tim. i. 9)1 Meyer 
notes, however, that it is not imcominon 
with St. Paul to vary the preposition (Rom. 
iii. 20 ; Gai ii. 16). 

Yer. 6. — Bender thus: So that the com- 
munity of thy faith [with other Christians, 
whom you may be able to serve] may show 
itself in act, causing full acknowledgment 
[from the world without] of every good 
work for Jesus Christ that is in you (Be- , 
vised Aversion is not clear here); literally, 
may become worling, IJslot a theoretical or 
merely quiescent faith. He was to confess 
Christ before men (and see J i\s. ii 22). “ For 
whatever good tiring is in us makes manifest 
our foith ” (Calvin).' In you. Bishop Words- 
worth rends. “us” — the body of 
Christians, fallowing A, C, H, B, K, L, with 
many Fathers and versions. 

Yer. 7.-— We have great Joy and consola- 
tion, The preferable reading is, as in A, 
G, F, G, K, and Revised Yetsion, I kmt 
much joy and comforl (see vor. 5). “ Plonm.s 
iiicnlcat et edneet, quure dixerit, gratias 
ago,” etc. (Jerorue). The bowels of the 
saints; hearts (Ilevisecl Version). Either 
(1) their bodily wants,- the cravings of jtheir 
hunger; or (2) their hearts and affaeuons, 
supplied and satisfied by the good deeds of 
Philemon. This is another peculiarly Pau- 
line expression (see 2 Cor, vi. 12; vii. 15 — 
these two are very similarly used in vers. 
7,^12, 20 — and three other pkcee), “‘ib 
refresh the hoKeh is (in Paul) to taken 
as meaning a lightening of troubles, so that 
they may rest with minds free from all sor- 
row and annoyance” (Calvin). Brother. 
How persuasively the sentence is turned! 
An old commentator remarks, “ Paul does 
not yet come to Iris request, but prepares 
and softens beforehand the mind of Phile- 
mon” (Seipio Geutilis), This course of 
proccecling is exactly what Quintilian pre- 
scribes to an advocate, “ Hi$ velut fomeirils, 
si quid ©rit aspertim, prmraolliemas, quo 
facifius aares judicum admittant” CBe 
Inslitui O'mtf 'iv. 8), 

Yer. 8. — Bender: Although I h&vi abua- 
iant freadom [teldnesa, or even licence], in 
(fhrisf: to cj^oiu upon toee that which’ is 
-ittiugl It wus only # Chrkif and by his 
afitoority as an, apostle, that he tould elaim 
to cbm© between a slave and Ms mastet. 
Secular warrant for doing iqtojS hjld uoue. 
Such ''anthori^, and licence^ ko 
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voiilfl not me on this occasion. He prefers j 
to rely wholly on the respect and personal 
attaelimeut felt towards him by Philemon^ 
fcfi* the granting of iiis request, which he 
now proceeds to state. 

Ver. Ih-— Being such a one as Paul the 
aged ; a niemn. Theodoxot comments thus ; 

‘‘ For be who hears Paul, liears the preacher 
of tlie wliole world, the traverser of land 
and sea, the chosen vessel, and other things 
besides lie is, ... He adds also *the aged/ 
showing the grey hairs which have grown 
daring his labours.” “Kon setatein, sed 
oflici tim ” (Calvin), Preshites may mean “ an 
ambassador” — ‘‘the ambassador of Christ 
Jesus, and now’ also his prisoner,” as in 
Eph. vL 20 (and see iii. i and iv. 1 of the 
sn me Epistle. A prisoner of Jesns Christ; i.e, 
for his cause. The apostle was in custody 
at Borne, owing to a long suspension of his 
trial, for causes not knowm to us. “ Have 
regard for Paul ; have regard for my bonds, 
which I wear as a preacher of the truth” 
(Thcodoret), “Great reverence is due to 
those wdio endure sufferings for the most 
honourable causes ” (Grotius), 

Ver, 10. — I beseech thee for my son . . . 
Onesimus ; my ckikl (Revised Version). The 
name of Oncsimus could not have been a 
pleasing one in tiie ears of Philemon, Note 
with wiiat caution and almost timidity it is 
at length introduced. He does not interpose 
for the ingrate with apostolic dignity, but 
pleads for him with fiitherly love. He puts 
himself side by aide with him, and calls him 
hfs son. Some of the old commentators con- 
eiitlle, from Col. iv. 9, that Onesimus wns a 
native of Colossm, and thence discuss whether 
he could have been a slave born in Phile- 
mon's house of a slave-mother, or whether 
lie was sold in his youth by Ms father — a 
<?iiistom so common to the Phrygians (as to 
the Circassians in later times) as to have 
been noticed by Cicero. 

Ver. 11. —Who was aforetime unprojBtable 
... to me. The play upon words seems 
unmistakable, and is peculiarly Pauline. 
Onesimus means “ useful,” or “ profitable ; 
^Xpr?«rTos, “ unprofitable,” and e^xpvf^'^os is 
emplmtio, “ very profitable ” “Useful he is 
named, but in time past he was (I confess 
it) not useful, but useless ; in future, how- 
ever, he will be of great use to us both.” 
Compare with this the corresponding pas- 
sage of Pliny's * Letter to Sabinianus/ given 
in the Introduction. “Unprofitable” is a 
figure of speech, a euphemism^ for “ useless 
and' even injurious,” St Paul makes the 
best of Onesimus's fault that it will in justice 
allow. But an old commentator says Muntly 
that Onesimus was, “ damnosuslugl. et furto.” 
Bow pould he have beeUf in his unoonverted 
state, ’otherwise than unprofitable”,, to, his 
insotdif '“Ollm says h itapidej 


ehristianus'; oHm fur, jam fidelis 
servus; olim profugus, jam redux.” 

Ver, 12.— Whom I sent back [to thee, 
according to A, 0, E, (aortet for 
present) ; but the decision reflects the 
struggle. It bad not been altogetlier easy 
for the apostlo to part with the youth, whom 
he might not see again. The w-bole Epistle 
is full of this strong and yearning affection. 
Thou therefore receive Mm. Do thou also 
act as becomes a Christian; receive him 
as my son, “ Wonderfully efficacious this 
method for appeasing the anger of Fhile* 
mon ! For ha was not able to rage or to 
do anything harshly against ouewhom Paul 
had called his own bowels ” (Estius), A, F, 
G, and omit “receive,” as also Tlschen- 
dorf. The Berised V ersion omits this clause. 

Ver. 18.— I was vnktog; I wutd fuin 
have kept (Bevised yersion). The story 
tells itself if we read between the Hues. 
W'hat steadfast adherence to principle on the 
part of the apostle, when the help of Ooesi- 
mus would have been so welcome to him in 
his weak health, and his position as a prisoner ! 
Philemon could hardly fail to think more 
favotirably of Onosimus, when he saw how 
much importance the apostle attached to 
his services. In the bonds of the gospel. 

“ Which I am enduring for the sake of the 
^spel ” (see ver. 9)— a variation of phrase 
from ver. 9 (and cf. our Lord’s words, Mark 
viil 85; X, 29). 

Ver. 14,— But without thy mind 1 would 
do nothing. The “would” of ver. 13 is 
i0ovX6iJ(,rjy ; the “ would ” here is iiBiXxjcra. 
The former denoted natural but indotemi- 
nate impulse ; the latter deliberate conclu- 
sion of the will (of, Bom. vii. 15, Ifi), Mind ; 
i.e. knowledge and decision, “ Why was he 
unwilling? For many causes. (1) Because 
grave penalties were denounced by Roman 
law upon those who received or retained 
fugitive slaves. (2) That he might not 
seem to keep back something which was 
due to Philemon,, perhaps to his injury ; of 
which, perhaps, Philemon might have com- 
plained. (3) Because Onesimus himself 
chose to go back, in order that he might 
show conclusively that he had not embraced 
the Christian religion that he might with- 
draw himself from the power of his lawful 
lord. (4) That the gospel might not be by 
tll^is means slandered, as if under the pre- 
text of it slaves might withdraw thomsMves 
with impunity from their lords” (Estius, 49,0. 
others). ■ Thy benefit — goodmm 
Version)— as it were of ne»ssityv',$ul,i«^- 
ingly, Philemon would hot b.ave . 

had the choice of granting, or. leasing ||iyeu 
to Mm* had -Si Paul kept-<»®^tie sfill'at 
Borne, and merely whttea, to infeirM of , 
the fact. His consent might then fas tly have 
been said to be 
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TMs latter word is an MySfievou 

(unique phrase) so far. as the New Testa- 
ment is concerned^ though it is found in 
Numh. XT. S of the LXX,, as in Xenophon 
and other classical writers* In Heh. x. 26 
and 1 Pet, t. 2 the adverb Sxavcrim is found. 

¥er, IS.-— Therefore ; for H;his purpose 
(final cause> Departed for a season. He 
was therefore parted from thee for a time 
(Revised Version), lor ever ; everlastingly 
(accusative, not an adverb). The relation 
of master and slave would have been in any 
case, and would still be, terminated by death. 
But it was now replaced by a new relation 
of Christian brotherhood, which would be 
permanent — a great advantage. So Calvin, 
Grotius, and many others. Meyer^s objec- 
tion does not seem of much weight (compare 
the Ferpetua mancipia of Exod. xxi. 6; 
Beat. XV. 17). Baur thinks that in this 
verse he has reached the core of the Epistle— 
the ethical truth which it seeks to embody 
(but SCO Introduction : “ Authenticity and 
Characteristics ”). 

Yer. 16.— Not now as a servant, hut above 
a servant, a brother beloved. So great a 
differences had his Christian calling and 
profession made to him and to others. Both 
in the ffesh and in the lord. A hysterm 
proterm. The apc^tle is pleading on behalf 
of, Onesimus this new bond of Ohriatian 
relationship, which was in the Lanlf that it 
should bring about a renewed fulness of 
personal relation. In the jZesh, because ** in 
the Lord.” 

Yer. 17.— If thou count me therefore a 
partner ; if thou boldest me for a friend — hy 
OUT friendship I entreat this. The Sftrongest 
form of entreaty possible to be used. Kci- 
mHa in Acts ii. 42 refers to the Holy 
Communion, and in 1 Cor. x. 16 — 21 par- 
tekerg of it are plainly called by implication 
Koivofyo) — partakers^ ox, as we should say, 
“ oommunioanta.” But here the sense is 
apparently as above ; literally, a partner. 

Yer. 18. —[But] if he hath wronged thee 
[at all]. It would have been needlessly 
irritating to Philemon to go into the details 
of Oneslmus^s offences, • Ho doubt St. Paul 
had had an account of them from the re- 
pentant youth, but he had far too much 
tact to ooohpy himself and Philemon in the 
dfsctlSTOh of 'details. The hypothetic form 
avoids the whole' of these. It suffices that 
ho Msumes the »sponslbil!ty of repayment 
dwes thee As a matter of moral 

right at the bar m -conscience. For in a 
BOfniar oouHs the slay©’ oould be neither 
debtor nor creditor, spmking) as 

his. master. This offence was pi^ 
fembewlemeni or parloining while In 
A> 0,.,!)** F, wead (elto^a),' 
lecMt II to 

Piid Itavt ii 


{Revised Yersion)— with my own hand, I wili 
repay it. Thus St, Paul took upon himself 
legally the repayment of the debt. Priori- 
bus verbis proprie cautio [a bail or security] 
continetur: his autem constituti obllgatfo. 
Hoc Latine dicitur pecuiaiam constituero .* 
de quo tituliis est in Bigestis C^mSex^crBrn) 
dicunt Grs 2 ci ” (SoitnO Gentilis). Albeit X 
do not say to thee, etc. ; though I do not 
remind thee [while so saying] that thou 
owest even thyself to me ! ” Philemon owed 
to the apostle that debt of whicli tlie obli- 
gation outweighed every other— the help by 
which he had been led out of si>irituai 
darkness and brought to the knowledge of 
the truth. St. Paul was (as we must con- 
clude from this allusion) the “spiritual 
father” of Philemon— a phrase he himself 
uses in 1 Cor. iv. 15. 

Yer. 20, — ^Yea, indeed, brother, let m© 
have joy of thee. This word (omipiip) is 
from the same root as the word “ Onesimus,” 
and the apostle, more suo, relaxing into his 
friendly familiar manner after the grave 
and touching language of the last few verses, 
plays upon the word. Let me have profit 
of thee— let me have Onesimus of thee. In 
the Lord (oomp. 1 Cor. x. 31). The phrase 
is twice repeated in this verse, and is very 
characteristic of St. Paul. But A, 0, D*", 
F, G, I, read en Christo in the second clause. 
iC has been altered, seamd . ; ** re- 

fresh my heart in Christ ” (Revised Yersion). 

Yor. 21.— I wrote unto thee; write (Re- 
vised Yersion ; see vex. 19), or perhaps re- 
ferring back, as in ver. 19, to the reqiiesj; in 
ver. 17. The strong, fervid, and repeated 
appeals of the apostle had not been causeii 
by distrust of Philemon, nor of their own 
efficacy, but were the natural outcome of 
the strong interest he felt in the case pf 
Onesimus, and the desire he felt to replace 
him in the favour of his master; partly 
also, perhaps, to the warmth and fervour of 
Ms natural character, which uttered itself 
involuntarily in forcible expressions. 

Yer. 22. — Lodging. There was this one 
additional inducement that could be brought 
to bear upon the mind of Philemon, viz. 
the expectation of speedily seeing him in 
person, and this, in condnsion, h© uses. 
‘**1 do not think that the apostle was so 
rich or encumbered with such great pack- 
ages that he needed a lodging prepared 
beforehand, and was not content with a 
narrow dwelling-place, but thought the most 
-spacious houses scanty for the aocommo- 
&tion of his small body; but that, while 
Philemon was expecting [the apostle] to come 
to Mm, he would the more do what he had 
requested” (Jerome), Mwer makes much 
of the improbability that St. Paul, staKing 
ft‘om Bome, should bespeak a IpngtoS 
Ctolossa. ' Yet h«viu®»ts ihat it was 
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fectly natural that, starting from Cmmrea^ 
the apostle should take Colmm on the road 
to jSonie. But the one seems almost as pro- 
bable as the other. The apostle, on his 
release, had, so far as we know, no definite 
plans ; the cities of Asia Minor were familiar 
>to him, and he wonld naturally j)repare to 
go wlierever the first pressing occasion, that 
of Onesinnis, called him. K reads 
** salntes.** 

Vers. 23, 24. — Salute. The salutations 
correspond generally to those witli which 
the Epistle to the Cologsians closes, but 
they are fuller, as is natural, in the longer 
Epistle. The order is in — 


ColoBdam ; 
Tychicus 
Onesimus 
Aristarchna 
Marcus 
Jesus Justus 
Epaphras 
Lucas 
Demas 


Philemon ; 
Epaphras 
Marcus 
Aristarchus 
Demas 
Lucas 


5 My fellow-prisoner. The word occurs else- 
where only ia Bom, svi. 7, besides the parai- 


lel passage in OoL iv. 10. As to Epaphras, 
see above. Marous, having once forsaken 
the apostle (Acts xiii. 13; xv. B7— 39), had 
now returned, and was with him in Home, 
Aristarchus was “ a Macedonian of Thessa- 
ionica,** and had accompanied St. Paul in 
Ms memorable voyage to Home {Acts xxrxi. 
2). Demas w^as now the “co-worte” of 
the apostle at Borne, hut at a later period 
he had departed unto Thessalonica (2 Tim. 
iv. 10), and we know nothing of his subse- 
quent history. Tradition (Epiph., ‘Hser.,’ 
xli. 6) relates that he also apostatized from 
Christianity ; but the apostle’s phrase, though 
a strong one, does not necessarily mean this. 
Lucas (see 2 Cor. viii. 18). 

Ver, 25,-~l?he grace. A omits 
Theodoret has appended the following to 
his commentary : « It is fitting that those 
who have obtained the privilege of handing 
on the holy doctrine should so teach ser- 
vants to submit themselves to their lords, 
that through all things Jesus Christ may be 
praised, to whom with the Father and the 
most Holy Spirit belong glory and greatness 
now and always and for ever. Amen,’^ 
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HOMILETIOB. 

Vers, 1—3. — The hallowing of the ordinary intercourse of life* The mlutation. 
Philemon’s house had become a church, and the Church was in his house ; thereby the 
household 'svas made holy. Every household should likewise be made holy by the 
Cbiistian profession and practice of its heads — the master and mistress. A profesemi 
of religion alone will not have this effect ; there must bo the daily practice of self- 
restraint, forbearance, Christian charity, and mutual love. Eeligion not wholly or 
c^iefiy an intellectual or doctrinal belief, though it is founded upon historical facts 
and shaped by the truths of the Creed, It is essentially practical ; belief issuing in 
action — faith which worketli by love ” (Gal. v. 6 ; Jas. ii. 20 — 22). 

I. No KIlifD OF IHTERCOXJESn BETWEEIS* ChEISTIAHS BUT IS CA.PABLE OF BBINO THUS 
HALiiOWEO. As e.y. that arising from the relations of husband and wife (Eph. v. 
25-— 81 ; Titus ii. 4) ; of parents and children (Eph, vi. 1 j 1 Tim. iii. 4) ; of ^7msiers 
and servants (Eph, vi. 5 — 0 ; 1 Cor. vii. 21, 22) ; of citizens hound to obey the govern'^ 
ing poioer of the state in all things lawful (1 Pet. ii. 13, 14) ; of fTk7ids and equals 
(John xiii. 84 ; 1 Cor. viii. 13) ; of rich persons and poor persons, unequal in worldly 
station, but brethren, nothing less than brethren, as they can he nothing more, in 
Christ (Jas, Ii, 6 — 9), 

IL How THESE BE.LATIOHS ABE TO BE HALLOWED. 1. Speaking generally^ by the 
practice of religious principles. But specifically, by restraining the natural selfmhnm 
of human hearts. Love draws people together ; selfishness separates them — isolates 
each in the purgulng of his own objects ; “ All seek their own, and not the things which 
are Jesus Christ’s.” 2. By the endeavour to resitmn the tongue from speaking evil 
(Ps. xxxiv. 13). Angry words, retorts reckless of truth and only meant to wound the 
hearer, scandal, angry and inconsiderate words to dependents,— what frequent occasions 
of sin are these! The, tongue is the great medium of social intercourse, and it must 
be brought under control, if tluit is to be hallowed (Jas. iii., 5, 6). 3. family 
relation is hallowed especially by family prayer* God dwells in an especial manner 
in the homes' where he has been thus invoked by the family 

athnoe of the^ Christian character and the prdsetvliag, 

& and ,ma^g.il purer. ^ 

' Tsnasicoisr, *** ' '' ' ^ 
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Yqt, 3. — The €hrhUan family. The family of Philemon was Christian, doubtless, 
both ill profession and practice. Many families at the present day are Christian in 
profession, but not in practice. The family really Christian may be known (like 
the individual) by its fruits (Matt. vii. 20). 

L I:s" IT Gob’s Nabie is hoxotjkeb. He is habitually regarded and spoken of 
as the Giver of all the fansily happiness, and of whatever measure of prosperity it 
enjoys. The parents have received from him their children as a charge to be brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Children recognize without hesita- 
tion the duty of obedience as paramount to all self-pleasing (Eph. vi. 1). 

IL Ik it, therefore, the Law of God is eecoqkizeb as the guide of life 
by both parents and children. 

III. Ik it (that is, by its members) the public obseev^ces op seligiok abb 
BiLiGEKTLY KEPT, The haUts of the household are so arranged as not to put unneces- 
sary hindrance in the way of either the family or servants attending public worship 
at the proper times. Unnecessary labour on Sunday is not required, nor even 
permitted. 

IV. Ih it, furthermore, God is willikgly bktbusted with its destinies. ** In 
everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God ” (Phil. iv. 6), and, as the correlative of this, be careful for nothing ; ” 
that is, anxious and distressed about it. These are the rules which have been found 
,of sovereign power in the Christian family# 

V. As the law of God is in it the restraining rule, so the love of God is the 
INSPIRING MOTIVE. “ Followers of God, a$ dear children ” (Eph. v. 1), not performing the 
mechanical and enforced obedience of the slave, nor even merely the habitual obedi- 
ence which can be instilled by education and training ; but the free, unforced, willing, 
elastic service which is prompted by the love of a child. 

VL Lastly, in the Christian family charity is taught by precept and by 
EXAMPLE. The voice of slander is not heard in it. The elders are not weary in well« 
doing,” and the younger learn ( 1 John iii. 17) that to help those who have need is to 
have something 'of the likeness of God, and to act under the direction of God^s good 
Spirit. 

Yens. 4, 5 , — The consUtimii parts of acceptable prayer : thanksgiving^ intereessfm^ 
personal petitions. 1. An example of these here, incidentally given, not purposely^ in 
St. PauFs practice with regard to Philemon. He was not familiarly known to the 
apostle. Perhaps it was with a certain surprise he learned that the great apostk 
luxbitiially made mention of him ” in his prayers. In like manner, many Christiai:^ 
are being helped, without their own knowledge, by the prayers of others. The apostle^s 
example to he followed. 2. Thanksgiving a 7iece8sary part of prayer. “ I thank niy 
God.” If this be omitted, we are ungrateful, and so our devotion will not be acceptable 
to God, We must thank God for past mercies bestowed upon us and upon others. 
Our service is not really devotion without this, but the reverse. A want of duty 
towards God therefore a sin (Fs. cix. 7). 3. Intercession for others. ** Making men- 
tion of thee always in my prayers.” This the duty thrown upon us by our Christian 
fellowship. In this the ^‘communion of saints” is shown forte. It is not to be con- 
fined to our immediate connections and friends. Philemon was not intimately known 
to SL Paul# yet he was remembered by him. Prayer withemt interemion is selfsh, 
and therefore unacceptable to God. It may be that their too manifest selfishness 
of ton a is the reason that many of our prayers do not obtain from God the answer they 
crave (Isa. i 10). ' It ought always to embrace the whole Church of Christ, not merely 
that part of it m which we are immediately interested. This would have a reflex 
action upon oursolvas# and would tend towards .eventual union among us; for when 
the sympathies of the heart are wide, the sympathies of the inteli'ect will hardly 
remain narrow. 4. Petitions for our personal needs are never likely to be absent from 
our ’prayers. The danger will be that ' they .ehould form too large a part of them. 
They need to be restrained, and regulated, not indulged. As the Christian grows in 
Mutliuess, his prayers for self will come to be more and more for blpsings 

Ipjteid of impporat At length they will be^ merged in the comprehensive petition ISiafc 
will may be done in the petitioner, and his Mame^glorlfcm ’ ‘6» To «as© 'analysis^ 
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and take a complete view of prayer, we find it to sum up in itself all the sentiments 
whioh the human soul should entertain towards its Divine Creator. 

“ Prayer is the soul’s sineere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed.” 

Therefore gratitude, confidence, affection, hope, anxiety for others or for ourselves, 
.penitence, should all m their degree enter into our prayers.’ But none of these should 

mompolize them. 

Vers. 6, 6.— Man glorifying Qod. Man is created for God’s glory, and finds tlie 
highest end of his being, therefore, in glorifying him. Pour ways may be die- 

tinguished in which he does this. 

^ L Thb way of good «>EE]ps DONE IN HIS STBENGTH, wMch caiise Others to glorify 
him. ** Let yonr light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, anil 
glorify your Father which is in heaven” (Matt. v. X6). This is the mode referred 
to here ; That thy’ faith may become effectual by the acknowledging of every good 
thing which is in you.” The mutual benevolence of Christians was thus to God’s glory 
and tended to bring others into the fold.' . » 

II. The way of woeship— an ancient, universal, and proper way. Acts of worship 
are directed to God. That they may be really to Ms glory, they must Ije /or God; 
that is, he must he, not their olject merely, but their md (Manton). As far as 
secondary motives prevail in our worship, so far it is for those motives, and not purely 
to God’s glory. The sole element to be reckoned in worship is the earnestness, piety, 
and sincerity of the worshipper. God is no more glorified of necessity by great outward 
beauty and splendour ; he is no ?ess glorified by the barest simplicity, if the devotion 
be equal The accessories of worship are for man’s help, and to assist man’s feeble and 
purblind view of eternal realities; and are not otherwise to God’s glory than as they 
are fit vehicles of man’s devotion. 

III. The thikd way of obedience. Man glorifies God when he becomes that 
which God intended him to be. He realizes by obedience the thought of God when he 
said, ‘‘Let us make man in our image.” This was lost through tiie sin of Adam, and 
it is in process of restoration through the obedience of Christ, in individual Christians 
as they successively live ujx)n the earth. 

iVl God is best glorified, therefore, by the obedience of the soul and 
LIFE. Hooker says, “Should you erect to him a temple more magnificent than 
Solomon’s, and load his altars with hecatombs of sacrifices, and make it perpetually 
r% with psalms and resounding choirs of hallelujahs, it would not be comparably 
soigreat an honour to him as to convert your own souls into living temples, and make 
them the habitations of his gbry and perfection. For he values no sacrifices like that 
of an obedient will, delights in no choir like that of pure and heavenly aficctions, nor 
hath he in all his creation an ensign of honour so truly w'orthy of him as that of a 
Divine and God-like soul, a soul that refiects his image, and shines hack his own glory 
upon him,” 

Yers. — The religion of Christ a defence of social order, not a disturbing force. 

There have been religions which have been simply, forces of destruction, Moham- 
medanism, when It was first preached, and even to this day, as far as its power extends, 
has the Koran in one hand and the scimitar in the other, and offers but the alternatives 
of conversion, slavery, or death. The actors in the French Revolution of 1789 strove 
to spread their new gospel of lilwty, equality, and fraternity at the point of the swonl. 
Communism in 1870, and Kihilisnx since, make war upon all that is old, and desire to 
destroy all existing social organizations to make room for their own schemes. These 
are destructive forces in human nature, and nothing more. 

I. Tim RELIGION OF ChEIST IS NOT ITSELF A SECULAR POLITY OR FORM OF 

GOVERNMENT. . It does uot, therefore, seek to uproot the social order which exists 
in any country. It, indeed, acts upon the individuals which compose the nation, and 
so in course of time transforms from luithin the institutions of the country. But it 
doeB^(A attack them/ro 2 ?^ without; and therefore it is compatible with any form of 
pTornmeni ' ' , \ ! 'V ’ 
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li It exebcises ho -compulsory power, ko physical force. It works tkroiigli tke 
will of tbe person addressed, and Imd-s^ hd dosB mt mmpd. Tliat is the characteristic 
method of Christianity. Thus Bt. Paul woiM mt force the will of Philemon. His 
apostolic authority would have warranted his speaking in a tone of command : ** I might 
be much bold in Christ to enjoin thee that which is convenient.” But he p^referred 
to penmie ; “ For love’s sake I rather beseech thee.” 

in. The Christiah eeIigioh, therefore, makes cool citi/iEhs. *‘Fear God., 
Honour the king” (1 Pet. ii, 17). It expressly recognizes the ruling powers de facto 
as entitled to obedience, and as the representatives of the Divine principle of authority 
and government (1 Pet. ii. 13) ; as having the right, therefore, to be legally obeyed. 
It inculcates quiet and peaceful conduct, harmless, law-abiding, observant to perform 
contracts and obliuatioas (1 Thess. iv. 11, 12), and directs each to be careful of the 
rights of others (1 Thoss. v. 15 ; Pbli. ii. 4). These are the<characteristics of its true 
folhnvers; and in all its system it keeps in mind the great objects of promoting peace 
and unity, of qualifying its people by the elevation of their personal characters for the 
kiilest measime of libertyj and at length of eternal happiness. It is the surest defence 
of nations. 

Ver. ll.-^UngoHn men are unprofltabh to tMmselms md to others, L. Is sih, 
THEH, PROFITABLE TO TUB SINKER ? Whether the jpleasiires of sense or the possessions 
and honours of the world have prompted him. to sin, it will be found thafe^they alike 
issue in vanity and vexation. Should the desires mt be satisfied, then the discontented 
appetite thirsts for more, and renders the, man unhappy.. If it he satisfied, yet it is a 
satisfaction of weariness, not eoiitontmeBt '(Eom. vi. 21}, and there' Is a sting of ahamo 
in the recollection of such pleasuTes. 

II *‘The waot of sih is i>EATH*b^(Fom. Yi.23)— a penalty which must neces- 
sarily outweigh any apparent profit or - pleasure arising from sin, however great it can 
be supposed to be. What shall a man, give [or, ‘receive ’] k exclmago for his soul ? ’’ 
(Mark viii. 36, 37), Sin were unprofitable if ^we should only consider the ultimate 
ci.ni sequences of exhaustion and satiety which it, has on the sinner. When the Judg- 
ment of G'od is taken into account, it becomes absolute and manifest foHy. Two facts 
to be borne in mind : (1) man is accountable for wkat he does ; and (2) ho has an immor- 
tality of future existence in -which to bear the penal consequences of his doings. Could, 
the sinner have but a single sight of the awful fires of hell, he could never again dbubt 
whether the sin which leads men thither were in any sense of the word profitaUe to 
any human l.)eing. 

III Is T.IIE siHKEE, THEH, PROFITABLE TO OTHERS 7 He is, rendered unpro6table.<b 
others in sofar as lie is given up into the power of sin. Onesimiis had been unprofit- 
able” (ver. 11) in time past to Philemon, because, under the influence of sinful motives 
,(we do not .know of what precise kind),- he had sought dishonestly his own interest, not 
bis maHter’s. The dishonest person will cheat' Ms master or employer; the deceltfdi 
person will deceive others; and they are' thus “'unprofitable” in various ways to those 
\vho are brought into communication with them. Onmmtts had become Qhrhtian^ and 
Im iinprofttahhness lia-d disappeared,. He was transformed by the grace of God, Self- 
seeking, dlshooesty, uiitruthmlness, need hot thenceforth be looked for from him 
(although these were the usual vices of the.slave). Me wmld he ahU to he iruskd^ ami 
therefore he was ^profiiSk, See the kfiuenco of, Christian motives. He would be 
faUIful to Philemon as to others, kind, pretemg' others to himself (Phil, ii S, 4). 

Ter. IB^^Treasurm im Mmen , I Gbristiaks have thi fbomise, not only of the 
LIFE THAT HOW" IS, BITT OF THAT WHIOH IS TO^coMi;. (1 Tim. Iv, 8.) Philemon had Imd 
Iieforo a legal properly In Onesimua, wMch was, however, temporary, because it neces- 
scirily ended at latest with the. life of either man.' But in gaining the tie of Chrktiati 
fellowship with him,: he obtained an interest'k Mm which would endure permancBtly ; 
«d so Fnikmon ha4 k, a reoeivei h\m for over.” 

II. This is thersfore a tywoal iftoakcsu .'The world, has only temponii and 
.temporary 'treasures to offer i 'religion has, eternal 'and' abiding ones. “ The things that 
' are seen .are* tempral, but the , thkgs-wMeh' are not seen are eternal ” (2 Col . 

•;.fihe,pne hal liniwior its sphere of action, and^ls bounded by t|FN8 ; the other hap 
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III. SpIBITUAL gifts AKB blessings ABE BEOtTH. IN THIS WOBLB, kit wiB not hfi 
fully possessed ]>y tlie Messed until after the 'final judgment. They are an inheritance-^- 
treasures in heaven.’* The Christian, as he « grows in grace/* possesses more and 
more completely: 1« Love and subjection towards God, 2. Love, sympathy, and for- 
giveness towards Ms neighhour. 3. Watchfulness and self-control over himself The 
apostle enunierates these spiritual blessings without classi8cation (GaL y. 23), as**Moyc. 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance/* Tire 
sum and substance and crown of them all is TigUeomneBs--'m. approximation by the 
transforming power of the Holy Spirit of God, to the ideal of perfect manhood ; that is, 
to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ” (see Eph. iv. 13). And thin 
righteousness prepares the soul for the presence of God (Luke XTii 21). While ot'ner 
treasures, therefore, are •possessions of the body, or at most of the mind, treasures in 
heaven ’* belong to the soul, that is, to the immortal and permanent part of man's 
nature, and are to be valued accordingly, 

1¥. HoW’- ETERNAL BLESSINGS ARE TO' BE BESIREB AND SOUGHT FOR. 1, In preftf- 
ence. to all other things, because of their greater importance. “ Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God ** (Matt. vi. 33), and also vers. 19, 20, Lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven/* etc. 2. With all earnestness, Btrim to enter in ** (Luke xiii. 24), as men 
who are so much in earnest as to be “ (Matt. xi. 12). 3. By the practice of 

graces given : oi faith (2 Pet.i. 5), of charity md almsgiving (1 Tim. vi. 18, 19), of the 
knowledge of the Saviour and of heavenly things (2 Pet. iii. IB). 

V. The Christian has the guaeantei of God HmsiLF that his hopes for eternal 
happiness shall not he disappointed (2 Tim. i. 12 ; 1 Pet, iv. 19). 

¥er. IG. — Christianity not permanently compatibh with slavery us an institution. 
I. It folloivs from the consiberation of Christian bbotheehood that, although It 
finds many slaves, yet it shall gradually raise them to a state of freedom. It Irees 
their souls at once. They become **the Lord’s freemen” (1 Cor. vii. 22), and the 
body cannot always remain hound tvhen the soul is free. Thus, though it does in^t cut 
down the tree (of slavery), it severs the roots, and a state of slavery cannot therefore 
]')ermanently flourish ardong Christians. 

This is also the teaching of hxstort. It was an age of slavery in which this 
Epistle was written, Europe and Asia were occupied by an immense population of 
slaves, far outnumbering the free persons. In the province of Attica alone there were 
^>ur hundred thousand slaves and only thirty-one thousand freemen. In Corinth 
There were four hundred and sixty thousand slaves. It was not uncommon in Borne 
^vhere the apostle was at the time of writing) for one rich man to possess as many at 
ten or even twenty thousand slaves. They cultivated the fields; they monopolisscd 
all the trades. It was an age of slaverjL Into this state of society the gospel of Christ 
came. It did not, indeed, projxise to break the bonds of all slaves, and reach the king- 
dom of God through social convulsion and much bloodshed. Its x>ropagators did not, 
preach a servile revolt. 

III. It teopobed not a TEMronaL but a spiritual freedom to its followers. 1 1 
recognized all alike as Immortal beings. There was one Church for all, w'hetlier bond 
or free; amt the same sacraments in which all should participate. Other forms of 
religion had treated the slave as a chattel; this alone regarded him as a man. It 
raised intc? activity the moral powers of his nature. He had been managed by the fear 
of punishment merely. But the' gospel spoke to him of moral differences in conduct — 
of right and wrong; it aivoke in his soul an inspiring hope. It predicted a day of 
judgment, in which the difference between a good and evil life should have the most 
inomeiitcvus consequences to each individual* Thus it transformed the slave altogether. 
Ho began to look before and after ; to raise his thoughts, his hopes, and his voice ^to 
heaven; and to understand what was the ** liberty wherewith Christ had made Mm 
[though a slave] free ** (Gal. v. 1), even ** the glorious liberty of the children of God’* 

(fiom. . ' 

I¥. To THE MASTER ALSO THE VERY SAM®. ENDS WIRE PEOPOSBD* tOO, was/^O 

TU» Che Christian course with Ms slave> guided by the same pf Indoles, helped 
by "the same hopes, and'^instrained by the 'same sanctions/ A similar obj^t 'spou pro- 
duced a similarity 4f character f and a simikrity of (Christian) ^oharacter brought about 
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sympathy of feeling. In the rising tide of Christian fellowship the worst hardships of 
slavery melted away, even long before it was formally abolished. It became an 
anachronism, a relic of a vanished and gone-by condition of things. 

■ V. Am AS IT WAS m the first mmoi> of the gospel, so it^has been since* ^ 
There have been periods wh|n circumstances had brought about partial revivals of the 
spirit of slavery. But the working of the principles of the gospel have proved irrccoii- <■ 
oilahlc as ever with slavery, and has either brought it to an end or cast it out. Take, 
for example, the civil war in America. 

Ter. 16. — The hrotherhood of all OJiristians, Onesimus, before his conversion to the 
faith, was the servant of Philemon; and afterwards, though he did not cease to be his 
servant, yet he became something more, viz. his brother in ‘^Christ Jesus. We may 
learn from this — 

I. That the Christian religion does not take away the difference of banks 
AND CONDITIONS, NOB REGARD THEM AS UNLAWFUL. The Apostle Paul Instructs 
masters how to behave towards servants, and servants towards masters (Eph. vi. 5, 9) ; 
governors how to conduct themselves towards the governed (Ronn xiL 8), and the 
governed towards their superiors ; and thereby acknowledges each state as lawful* 

IL Yet these differences are accidental, and consistent ^hth an essential,, 
EQUALITV OF ALL CHRISTIANS. The gospel Considers all Christians (as they are in the 
sight of God) without reference to their rank and station, their wealth or poverty, and 
classes them on moral considerations alone. ‘*The ix)or man hath the Word of God 
offered unto him, read unto him, and preached unto him as well as the rich ; he hath 
the, sacraments of God provided for him as well as for them that are of high place ; 
he may pray unto God as freely, as comfortably, as cheerfully, as the great men of 
the earth ; and he hath a gracious promise to be heard and respected as well as they. 
Though thou farest hardly and meanly at home, yet God hath prepared thee a feast, and 
biddeth thee to his table richly furnished and plentifully stored with all provision. 
Though thou do not get up and down in silks and velvets, and hast no gorgeous attiro 
to put on, yet God hath provided thee a better garment— lie giveth thee his own Son to 
put on, and clotheth thee with his righteousness ” (W. Attersoli), 

HI. The consideration that their servants and inferiors in station have an e^xal 
]K)rtion in Christ and in the means of salvation ought to bo an instruction to those 
highly placed in this world to show mildness and consideration, patience, and even 
MEEKNESS TO THEIR iNFEBfORS AND SERVANTS, Their advantages are great; thejv 
ought not to abuse those advantages by treating unfairly those w'ho are comrnitteti^to 
their charge (Jas. v. 3, 4), 

IT. The responsibility of the rich man fob the poor. The higher Ms rank 
above others, the more humble and imassumiDg should he be ; for his ohlfgaitons also 
are great: For unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much required^’ 
(Lufie xii. 48). His authority, Ms influence, Ms example, must needs produce good or 
evil effects on others, and for these he will be held responsible in the Judgment. 

Ter. 19* — SjdrUual hneflts the most valmhie of alt Since St. Paul had (as it 
Appear^) won to the 'embracing of the faith of Christ as well Philemon himself as 
' Onesimus Ms slave, ho rightly reminds him, ah Ms first and most powerful argument, 
that Philemon owes himself and his very life- (that is, the life of his sou!) to him. 

L He mm not sum up' this obligation. He leaves it to the conscience of Philemon 
to consider how much he was indebted* It was, perhaps, incommensurable with the 
favour he was asking. But it is clear that such an obligation must exceed every other. 
A maMs se\f Is more valuable than his lands or Ms goods (Job it, 4). It is therefore a 
, lifelong obligation that men are under to those who have been to them the instruments 
of great spiritual benefits, and one not capable of being fully discharged. So it is said, 

' « Mow bemiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
^that puHisheth peace!” (Isa. lii* 7; Eom* x. 15). St* Paul bears witness that the 
" Galatians, 'whose spiritual father Be was, regarded nothing as being too good or too 
epqstly'to'^how their afifectibn for’ him (iv* 14,45)5 and he lays down in 1 Gofl fe. I! 
'■;:i|hat;:.,the:,-:spMtol,,:henefit he had- b»n ' the^meanc^*1^em,.- :supreme...ln::.-.Mnd::::to:. : 

oatnal wcompeBse. 
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II. SmiTCTAI,' BENEFITS ARE INBEBB THE GIFTS OF GOD AND THE EFFECTS OP HIS 

grace; but he uses the_ services of men, and particularly of his ministers, in the dis.. 
pensmg of tliem. is better to help our friends to recover lost grace thaa lost 
Aqumas). And those who receive them rightly will be suitably 

III. Spiritual benefits the most valuable, because the soul of man is bis most 
precious i30S6m^p^^ (Mark viii. S6, 37). The life of the .soul is impaired and at length 
wholly lost by sm ; but is regained and strengthened by Divine grace. 1, The soul is 
more nolle than earth or heaven; for of these the one is for its temporary habitation 
the other for its eternal one. 2. It hears the image of God. It is like the piece of 
^Iver in the parable (Luke xv. 8), for which, when lost, such diligent search was made. 
The heavens were created with a word, but the redemption of the soul needed the 
incarnation of Christ, '?iid his death upon the cross. 3. Hence its value, and the 
corresponding value of a service rendered to it--a value so great as not to be capable 
of being expressed (e.g.) in money. 

ly. It is incommensurate with temporal thinus. So St. Paul does not give the 
sum of it. The freedom of Onesimus wm a service in the spiritual sphere. It was a 
benefit to Onesimus himself; and, if he were employed as St. Paul proposed (ver. 13), 
in the service of the Church, might he the means of good to many other soiiis. 

V. It was a fittino pledge, therefore, of the gratitude of Philemon. 


HOMILIES BY TAEIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ters. 1, 2.— ff7ie sceptre of love. ** Fellow-labourer , . , fellow-soldier.’^ These are 
terms expressive of the spirit of St. Paul. Me was not only an ecclesiastic, speaking 
ex-cathedra, so as to have dominion over men’s faith. He was a brother amongst 
brethren ; he ruled by force of character and by depth of love ; he addresses them in 
words which had not then degenerated into a formula : ‘‘ Dearly beloved.” 

I. Common work. “ Fellow-labourer.” For Paul believed in work — in hard work. 
He had “ journeys oft ; ” he returned to confirm the faith of the disciples. He worked in 
sorrow of brain and sweat of heart, and sometimes in sweat of brow. 

If. Common coxfiuct. “ Fellow-soldier.” For all through the ages the Christian 
Inis’* a battle to fight — wuihin himself, and with the world and the fiesh and the devil. 
Men are sustained by the sight of men nobler than themselves risking life and health. 
In the Crimean War, when a young officer headed his troops, running by their side in 
•Nje heat of the conflict, a private remarked, There runs ten thousand a year ! ” Paul 
did not direct a campaign from afar ; he did not do the dainty work, and leave others 
to hard fare and dungeons. He ‘‘ fought a good fight,” and in that fight he fell, to be 
crowned with honour hereafter. How inspiring, therefore, would such a man be to 
other apostles — “a fellow-soldier” ! — W. M. S. 

Ter. 4. — Lords outcome in prayer. “ Making mention of thee always in my prayers.’’ 
We may Judge of the reality of our affection by the current of our thoughts. Do 
ive find them tending towards some absent friends daily? Then we have evidence 
that ours is not the superficial love that can live only in the presence of its object. 
With the Christian thought turns to prayer. There on the throne of the universe is 
One who can best befriend our dearest friends, 

L There was blessedness in the expeeiekce, “I thank my God, making 
mention,” etc. It was not a prayer touched with sorrow for Philemon, Appliia, and 
Archippus, or with anxiety about their faith and character. It was the prayer of one 
who reioiced that the Christ above could keep them from falling. 

IL There w^as purpose in the prayer. Paul remembers Its subject-matter. 
When he heard of their love and faith towards the Lord Jesus, he prayed that their 
fiiith might not be merely personal or selfish, but that their religion might be, in the 
modern ‘speech, ** altruistic,” which is “otherism” as opposed to “selfistn,” Paul 
praye<i that the communication of their faith might be effectual, that the light might 
Bhlqp others so as to guide them, that the fountain might flow into other hearts so 
M to refresh \ ^ . 
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Yers, 9s 10 . — Lovers motive-power, “For love’s sake I ratker 1)0566011 thee . . . 
for toy SOB Onesimiis.” OneBmiiis ms a slave — one who in past times had been, as 
was natural, tinnioved by any inspiration to good service — ^and was unprofitable.’ ' 
He had been begotten again through the ministiy of Paul, and now that he sends him 
back, be tells riulemon that the new Divine life in him will make him faithful, earnest, 
and ** profitable,” ^ 

I. Tpuitu tbiumphs i"sr toie. Slavery did not fall at once, nor ■was polygamy - 
destroyed at once, devolution would have been the cost of any such attempt. Paul, 
left the cross to do its mighty work. The spirit of the gospel made slavery and 
polygamy alike impossible, because the cross destroys self, teaches us that we are not 
our own," and emancipates all who are oppressed through a love which gives itself for 
others instead of holding them in bondage, 

II. Love is the stjpeeme cosimahd. He will not enjoirP- Men resist orders and 
commands. They find excuses for inaction, and their pride is hurt. But when love 
intreats, and when that love is like that of Paul the aged, and Paul a prisoner, and 
Paul to whom Philemon owed his own self (ver. 19), we need not wonder that love won 
the day; so Onesimus would be received back as a servant (a bond-servant), *‘biit above 
a servant, a brother beloved.” — W, M. S. 

Vers. 19, tO,-- Ternonal obligation-, ** Thine own self.” This is more than all 
else. We can call nothing “ our own ” but ** the self.” We are not rich in what we 
have^ but in what wc are. All things^ houses, estates, lands, are outside us. The self 
is all. 

L Ixdebtedxess of Philemon. Philemon owed his spiritual conversion, all the 
rich inheritance in the soul, to the ministry of Paul; and he delicately enough reminds 
Inm of this in an indirect form of speech, Albeit I do not say to thee how thou owest 
unto me even thine own self.” It is one of those touches which show what a true 
gentleman St. Paul was. There is more than claim of right to counsel him, viz. the 
modest reminder that, if need be, he would repay any loss that Philemon might have 
sustained through the detention by Paul of Onesimus. 

IL Expisctation conceunino him. ‘‘Let me have joy of thee in the Lord.” 

“ Eefresh ino.” What by That which, alone can rejoice the heart of a true father in 
tlie gospel, viz. Christ’s own Spirit in Christ’s disciples. The gospel was to be spread, 
not alone by eloquence or erudition, but by Christ’s own religion alive and in acticai 
in all who confessed his Kame, — AY. M. S. 

Yer. 22. — Needful preparation, “ Prepare me . . , a lodging,” Their prayers^^ 
hoped would open the door for him to come and see them. He knew that the golden 
key of prayer had opened many doors closed as fast as his own. 

I. A LODGING SEEMS ALL HE EVER HAD. And not always had he that. A prison 
can scarcely be called a lodging — for, in one sense, when we lodge we have protection 
and rest, and are at liberty in our onward journey In life. This man gave up friends, 
country, home, for Christ’s sake, and now he is completing his course and gives up dear 
life itself. Will he ever have this lodging? Ko; it is the time of his first imprison- 
ment ; he is treated as a malefactor, and we know what his end %vill be, 

IL His ne.xt i4)i>QiN0-jPLACE WILL BB THE GRAVE. But, In oue sense, the idea that 
we associate with, ikis resting-place w’as not fulfilled in his life. His death was probably 
one by the lions, or the executioner’s axe, or the cross> which would leave even his 
poor body a prey to cruel hands, 

IIL His lodging was to 'give blacb'TO home. Soon now, very soon, his words 
were fallilled, “ I have finished my course, , . . henceforth there is laid up for mo a 
crown of righteousness.” Here the- volume of Ms life, illustrated -with so many etchings 
from his own hands- of his pains, forsakements, tepiptations, and tribulations, now coiiie*i 
to a 'close. ‘‘Finis” Is written upon it is not Fafo, ml% in mterntm pak! 

that we inscribe upon Ms aims and hopesl Ho; it is the catacomb motto, In pace; 

' for henceforth he enjoy$ the immortal reward, the great peace : he is at rest ia Gbd.— 

^ ' ' ' ’ . _ * ^ 

Yem ^ address md mluiaiim, ■ -Thie^stricl^^piiyaite letter, wMoh hat ' 
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been \vell called “the polite Epistle,” carries upon the face of -it a clear explanation of 

its contents, ■ , 

I The writeb op the Epistle. « Paul, a pFisoner of Jesus Christ/’ He does not 
describe himself as an apostle, for there was no need here to assert his autbority, hut- 
as a prisoner, to bespeak the sympathy of Philemon. He was not a prisoner for cdme 
but tbr the cause of Christ, and therefore “not ashamed of his chain.” Several of bis 
weightiest Epistles were written in prison, as if to show taat “ the Word of Hod was 
not hound.” He associates with himself in the address, but with a separate title, the 
name of “Timothy our brother/’ who was known to the Colossians (Col i. li' and 
now in sympathy with himself respecting the object of this Epistle. 

IL The peesohs to whom the Epistle was addressed. 1. “ Unto Fhihmon our 
lehvecl^ mid fellow-ioorherr (1) He was probably a native of GoIosseb, for his slave 
Oiiosimus belonged to-# (Col. iv. 9). (2) He was a convert of the apostle (ver. 19). 
(3) He was an evangelist. (4) He was a person of mark at Golossm; for the Church 
gathers in his house ; he is able to “ refresh the hearts of the saints” both with temporal 
and spiritual mercies. (5) It is a sign of the apostle’s humility that he places Philemon 
on an equality with himself as “ a fellow- worker.” Love bound the two servants of 
Christ closely together. 2. Apphia mr This , name occurs in many Phrygian 

inscriptions. (1) She was probably the wife of Philemon. The apostle addresses "her 
because, as the mistress of the hou^hold, her consent, would he necessary to the 
reception of Onesimiis on a new footing. (2) She was a true child of Hod ; for she is 
addressed as “a sister” of the apostle, -Therefore Philemon and Apphia were not 
■onequally yoked together, (S) Slark how ready the apostle is to recognize the graces 
of the saints, and especially to acknowledge the true place of woman in her household. 
3. ^^Archippm onr felloiv-soldier.^^ (1) fie was probably the son of this worthy pair. 
(2) lie was a minister of the gospel either at Colossi or Laodicea (Ool. iv. 7) ; for he is 
called “ our fellow-soldier,” as Epaphroditns is called ** a soldier of Jesus Christ.” The 
title suggests the Idea of conflict and hard service.for the truth, with a view to final 
victory. 4. “ The Clmrch in thy house.^^ This does not mean merely the private 
family of Philemon, though the object of the. Epistle has the look of being a matter of 
strictly private concernment; but the assemhly of Christians who met for worship 
under P.Mlemon’s roof. The restoration of Onesimus to his home under new relations 
would be a matter of profound interest and significance to the whole Church at Colossai. 

to. The SALxiTATioii “ Grace to you, and peace, from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ ” (see homiletical hints onEph. L 2).— T. 0. 

^ Ters. 4 — 7. — Becognition of the Christian character and services of JPhiUmon, This 
is after the apostle’s usual manner. 

L The THAEKsoivim “ I thank my God always, making mention of thee in my 
prayers.” 1. Though it is not unlaivful to praise men for their graces or virims^ O-od 
-is first to he thanh;ed as iJiB Author of these dispositions* “ "We rejoice [or, * boast ’] in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ” (Rom. v, 11). It is the privilege of the believer to 
speak of God as “ my God,” according to the tenure of the covenant : “ I will be thy 
God.” Therefore the apostle says, “ Whose! am, and whom I serve” (Acts xxvii. 23)^, 
2. The occasion of his ihanhsgiving* “ MaMng mention of thee in my prayers.” 1%, 
mingled with his daily prayers. (1) Though fa prisoner, the apostle had constant 
opportunities for secret devotion. (2) He was always mindful of others in his supplica- 
tions. Many have no secret prayer ; others pray only for themselves ; the apostle prays 
for others. The saints had an individual place in the apostle’s heart. (3j It is right 
to |:»ray even for those who are the subjects of thanksgiving. The saints are not 
perfect, and therefore need to be prayed for, that they may enjoy a more abundant life 
m Christ Jesus (John x. 10), ^ ' 

II, The cause ob beasoh of the thatouoth 0, “Hearing of thy love and of tlie^ 
faith which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and toward all the saints.” 1. A good 
report extols God^s Marne and recommends religion* “ By it the ancients obtained 
a good report ” (Heb. xi. S). 2, Good men lorn to hear^ as well as report, the praises of 
good mm* 3. IPe aught to pray fervently for those who enjoy the greatest graces* 4. 

graces of FMlemon were faith in Christ and love to the saints, (1) These graces, 
dhough distinguished |;om one another, never 'exist separately,; ’’ “’Faith ^Worketb by 
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love,’^ and never without it. Love jDroceeds from faith, even love to the saints (1 Thess. , 
ii. 3). (2) The Object of faith is the Lord Jesus Christ ; therefore it is called the faith 
of Jesus Christ (Roin. iii. 26). Faith,, as an act of the understanding, sees Christ, and, 
as an act of- will, trusts in him for eternal life. (3) The objects of love are the saints. 
Christ is to be loved in the saints, who are to be loved next to Christ. All the 
saints are to be loved, no majiter what their character, disposition, or talents. 

HI. This object ob bue?ort of the apostle’s prayeb. '"‘That the fellowship of 
thy kith may become effectual in the knowledge of every good thing which is in you 
unto Christ.” 1, TJie fellowship referred to the kindly ojfices of sympathy and charity 
which were the offspring of Fhileimn^s faith. The apostle’s prayers had in view the 
furtherance of Philemon’s faith on its practical side. Faith is a bountiful grace, and is 
communicative in its very nature. 2. The energetic operatioii of faith (I) glorides 
God; (2) refreshes the saints; (3) stops the mouths of maiicidui. men; (4) 'ansi" attests 
the true character of the saints even in the society of hypocrites. 3. The drift of a 
practical faith is toivards a fuller knowledge and appreciation of good in Christian men. 

The knowledge of the result and the reward of faith manifesting itself in deeds of 
love.” Insight springs from obedience. 4. The growth of faith in its ugyward tendency 
is ‘'unto Christ,” as its Goal and final Eesting-place, depending as it does upon union 
with him, and tending to intensify the experience of that union. 

lY. The motive fob the apostle’s THANKSGivm©, “For I had great joy and 
consolation in thy love, because the bowels of the saints have been refreshed by thee, 
brother.” 1. Whatever causes Joy and consolatim is Just groimd for thanksgiving, 
“For what thanksgiving can we render |igain unto God for you, for ail the joy where" 
with we joy for your sakes before our God?” (1 Thess. iii. 9); Thanks ever be to that 
God who fills our hearts “with food and gladness.” The Apostle John found his joy in 
learning that his children w'alked in truth (2 John 4). 2. The proofs of Fhihrnon's 
love to the saints, (1) The apostle rejoices in a love which carries blessings to others 
rather than himself. (2) The saints ought to be refreshed in several ways, (a) By 
words of consolation, w^hich we can easily extract from the promises of our Lord in the 
Word, (h) By our deeds of charity. So the apostle himself was “ oft refreslied ” hy 
Onesiphorus during his long imprisonment, (c) By our prayers for the afilicted saints. 
(3) The motives that prompt to this compassionate dealing with the saints are (a) 
that we herein imitate God, “who comforteth those who are cast down” (2 Cor. i. 4); 
(h) we refresh the bowels of Christ himself; (c) God will not forget our labour of 
love (1 Thess. i. 3). — T. 0. 

Yers. 8 — 11. — Appeal hy entreaty rather than command. The apostle here entuFs 
on the main subject of his letter, and introduces it with a singular mixture of courtesy, 
affection, and authority, 

L It is sometimes wise to forego the exercise of authority. “ Wherefore, 
though I have ail boldness in Christ to enjoin thee that which is befitting, yet for love’s 
sake I rather beseech thee.” 1. Ministers possess authority. They are required to 
speak with authority. “Charge them that are rich that they be not high-nnnded.” 

Their authority is not in their own name, hit in that of Ohrist “I have ail 
boldness in Christ.” They are but servants in the Church, as Sloses was (Heb. iii. o) ; 
“not having dominion over our faith, but helpers' of our joy” (2 'Gor. i. 24); for it is 
the authority of ambassadors (2 Gor. v. 20). 3. Here are limitB to this authority, 
“To enjoin thee that which is befitting” This follows from the fact that Christ givJs 
the command. He can only command that which is befitting. Tims it is right for a 
believer to do even more than strict law would demand, for he must do wdiat reason 
and propriety dictate. 

IL It is the delight as WExm as the wisiiom of ministers to use entreaty 
BATHER THAN OoMMAND. ■!,' Ministers' €0m' -wisely forego their right in prosecuting 
iheir Mmter^s work^ Christians likewise, find It needful to forego the use of things 
lawful, because their use would be mexjwdlehh -They must not'** abuse their liberty ” 
or “hinder the gospel” (t GOr. k. 12,, 1B\ % Zom is the prindpai motive to prompt 
tg, life mtim^ ** Tet for love’s ,sake I 'ratner beseech thee.” Not the love of the apostle 
'tOv?hil«on, nor the love of Philemon to him, but love absolutely as a principll Md 
^ k;” highest ^ard by all Chiistians.' It Isdove that “^seeketl^not her own” i 
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tntreaty derives added weight from the age and sufferings of Mm who offers it. « Bein«‘ 
such a one as Paul the aged, and now a prisoner also of Jesus Christ.”' (1) Reverence 
is due to age. It is a croxvn of glory when it is found in the way of righteousness.” 
Tise apostle was not now old, as the years of a life are reckoned, but he bore the sicrns 
of age in exhaustion and weariness and cares. (2) Ministers are to be regarded with 
peculiar respect and sympathy on account of their afdictions. The apostle was now a 
• prisoner at Rome for the sake of Christ — ‘®an ambassador la bonds.” 

IIL The object of the apostle’s enteeaty. beseech thee for my child whom 
I have begotten in my bonds, Onesimus.” 1. Onesimus was the runaway slave of 
Philemon of Oolossm, who had made his way to Borne, and come into contact with the 
apostle during his imprisonnmut. 2. ffe was a convert of the a^stle. (1) The apostle 
was the instrument of bis conversion at Rome. (2) Ministers ought to use private and 
casual opportunities good to others. (3) Though the apostle was a prisoner, 

the Word of God w’’as not bound. (4) God often sweetens the afflictions of his ministers 
by special favours. 3, Eis miversmt became manifest by his better life. Who was 
aforetime unprofitable to thee, but now is profitable to thee and to me.” (1) Good men 
may have bad servants. This Onesimus had been unprofitable, not only as a pilferer, 
but as an idler. The example of bis godly master and mistress had no influence upon 
his conduct. (2) Conversion always results in a change of social character. It makes 
j)eople conscientious in the discharge of all duties incident to their calling. Onesimus 
was henceforth “ profitable ” both to Philemon and the apostle, (a) He was profitable 
to tbe apostle. Religious servants are the .most profitable. Onesimus gave new joy 
to the apostle by his conversion, while he waited on him, no doubt, in the ministry of 
private service and kindness. It is not enougff that a sinner cease to do evil ; he must 
learn to do well. We see in Onesimus the practical side of the apostle’s counsel, “Let 
him that stole steal no more, but let him rather work with his hands that which is 
good ” (Eph. iv. 28), (&) He %vas profitable to Philemon, in so far as he, in Philemon’s 
stead, did that service to the apostle which his master would have readily done if it 
had been in his power. He would he yet more profitable to his master in the spirit and 
conditions of his new service, on his return back to Colossae. — T. 0. 

Yers. 12—16. — The motives that prompted the apostle to send bach Onesimus to Ms 
master. I. He did send him baok. “ Whom I have sent back to thee in his own 
person, that is, my very heart.” 1, O^iesimus did not return of his own accord. He 
- might, perhaps, have had some not unnatural misgivings as to the character of the 
'^.^...^xeception he would meet with as a returned slave who had acted a dishonest part, and 
n:*gbt have been ashamed besides to appear again in a community where his misdeeds 
tad been made knovrn. 2. The apostle recognized Philemon's right to the restored 
services of Ms f ugitive slave. The gospel does not abolish civil rights. The conversion 
of Onesimus did not s»'cure his manumission. Yet the gospel planted principles in 
society which in due time abolished slavery everywhere. “ W ast thbu called being a 
btmd-servant? care not for it: but if thou canst become free, use it rather” (1 Cor. 
vii. 21). 3. Ee did not even wait till he had received an answer from Philemon as to 
the terms in ivhich Onesimus would he received bach into the Oohsstan household. He 
sent Onesimus at once in charge of his two letters, namely, that to the Oolossian saints 
and tiiat to Philemon himself. 4. Yet the apostle acted in the zoliole matter with the 
deepest affection- for the poor bond^servant. He speaks of him as his own heart.” 
What account Christianity makes of the meanest classes of society i 

11. The apostle’s explanation of his conduct akd motives in the 4^hole 
TiiANSACTiON. 1. Eis first feeling was to retain Onesimus about his person to do him 
the service that Philemon himself tvould have gladly done. He had now become 
profitable, according to the happy significance of his name. But it was not for the 
apostle to interfere with another man’s servant. 2. The true cause of his . sending 
Onesimus was that he would do nothing without the consent of Ms master. “But 
without thy mind would I do nothing.” But the motive that prompted this determina- 
tion was that “ thy goodness should not be as of necessity, but of free will” If the 
apostle had kept Onesimus for the sake of the benefit to be derived from his personal 
■ mimiUmtlon, the whole transaction would have worn a semblance of constraint*. ’We 
have no right to extort e^fnefits from our friends against their ML S. TimytovidMuiml 
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€ispeci of the matter* For perhaps be was therefore parted from tlice for a HeasoB* 
tiiat tlicm shouidest lia^^e him for ever.” (1) Hothing in this statement extenuates 
the misdeeds of Otiesimiis, which God overruled for good. (2) The acts of the meanest 
individual in society are included in the sphere of Divine providence. (3) God makes 
up for the losses of his saints in his own time and w^av. Philemon has his once 
in.fairljful servant restored, Jbo him on an entirely new footing of advantage. (4) The 
restoration of the fugitive* slave is to an eternal relationship. The earthly tie is ' 
sundered by death, but grace gives an eternity to the holy relationships of eartli. 
-.k Tho nmi relation estaMisked between master and servant 'Eot now as a servant, 
but above a servant, a brother beloved, most of all by me, but more than most of all 
by thee, in the flesh and in the Lord.” The apostle does not say, “ not a servant/' 
but *‘not as a servant;” for grace did not abrogate the old tie of master and servant. 
(1) The brotherhood of saints is common to all the relationshipk of life. Philemon and 
Gnesimns are now brethren beloved. (2) Pious servants are to be more regarded, as 
they are more fltithfiil, than servants without religion. (3) There are none dearer to 
ministers than their converts. (4) Them was a double obligation to duty on Philemon's^ 
part corresponding to the double tie — that of the flesh and that of the Spirit— by which 
he was now connected with Onesimus.' — T\ 0. 

Ver. 17. — The ^Ica of Christian fellowship* The apostle here directly puts his 
request, then thou countest me a partner, receive him as myselfd' He regards 
Philemon as a partner in faith and love and life. It is a recurrence to an old 
argument, If there be fellowship qf the Spirit, . . . fulfil ye my joy.” 

"1. The fellowship of BELiEYBUis. It subsists in the fellowship with the Fath&r and 
the Bo%i and derives all its force therefrom* (I John L 3.) That fellowshij) implies 
that all saints have a common Father (Eph. iv. 6), a common elder Brother (Hek ii. 11), 
a common inheritance (Eph. ii. 19 ; Rev. i. 9), a common grace (Phil. i. 7), a common 
suffering (1 Cor. xii. 26 ; Hefo. x. 33, 34). The Holy Spirit is the Author and the 
Power of this fellowship (2 Cor, xlii. 13), as love is the ** bond of perfection ” (OoL hi. 
14). Thus believers become of one heart and one soul.” 

II. The plea founded upon this fellowship. “ Receive him as myself.” 1. It 
is a genuine plea ; for the apostle elsewhere says, If there be any fellowship of the 
Spirit . . . look not every man on his own things, but every man also on the thiny^ of 
others ” (Phil ii. 4). ** Love seeketh not her own.” 2. O-neshnus was now a jxiidner 
as toell as the apostle. Therefore, as the old Puritan says, Love me, love my partner : * 
one partner receives another, even for a partner’s sake.” If Philemon loves" Christ 
the apostle, why not in Onesimus? ^‘Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of thSse 
little ones, ye have done it unto me” (Matt. xxv. 40). We are to love Christ in tSe 
meanest of his servants.- — ^T, C. 

Ters. 18, 19.— apostlds frank acceptance of pecuniary responsiMUtp for Onesimus* 
The injured master might pflead that it was enough for him to forbear punishing his 
unfaitliM servant, but the injuries he had received put it out of his power to replace 
him in his household, 

I. There is hebe ah ackhowledhmeht of the wboko done Bt* the mw penitent 
SLAVE, ** If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, put that to mine sccoiiiit,” 
It is evident that Onesimus had frankly confessed his misdeeds to the apostle. 1, Miark 
' the ni/itd language in wMch the aposth descrihes them* He does not say that Onesimus 
robbed fek master, as he did, not wish either to hurt the feelings of tho slave or to 
irritate the leeHngs of the master ; but simply speaks of a wrong done, of a possible 
debt incurred, I! a sinner is penitent, why should his old sins or be thrown in 
his teeth? ' 2. MmtiiuUon in erne of cMl t’s mfint thing* It is on© of the most 
practical proofs -of repentance. - ‘ ■ 

. II Thbkb is k BSSH>«BiLi[*rr A8STOEB FOB te 'DEBT OF Okssikus, - " Put that to 
mine acesount : I Pan! write it with mine otm band, I will repay it.” The apostle her© 
puts his name# as It were* it the foot of the_ bond; 1. It ms oft tfcf qf selfmorificing 
m0idiTaiUmf&r Onminmn^ as It the ‘a^tl© Would remove every pos^hle obstek to 
'•.the wtetetion of the pehitent, sliveto his Colossian home* 2, it i$ m JpSl^ lo 
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III. ThEEB is the statement of a much IiABGEE COTJKTlR-i:LAIM. “ Not to say to 
thee that thou owest to me even thine own self besides.” 1. It was a irite claim. The 
apostle had been the instrument of Philemon’s conversion. 2. It was an over^mijemuj 
claim. The blessing that accrues to a man from his conversion cannot be weighed in 
t!m"balance against all a man's property. 8. There ought to he mercy in the exaction oj 
debts. This is implied in the nature of the apostle’s appeal. Onesimus was utterly 
• unable to make restitution, and, if the apostle became %is surety^ it was with an 
implied wish that Philemon would take a liberal view of his duty in the matter. — T, C. 

Yer. 20. — A plea for consideration. The apostle now becomes more 

personal in his urgency. “ Yea, brother, let me have joy of thee in the Lord : refresh 
my heart in Christ.” 

I. ChBISTIANS OOOpi^TO AIM AT THE SPIKITUAH GRATIFICATION OF EACH OTHER. 
It is not well to make the hearts of the righteous sad (Ezek. xiii. 22). The apostle 
had care and anxiety and sadness enough to depress him, and it was natural he should 
seek some fresh joy from the obedience of hi^ disciples. 

II. The obedience of Christians is a great source of refreshing to ministers/ 
The ready obedience of Philemon would revive the drooping spirit of the apostle, and 
inspire him with fresh vigour. As the, refreshing was to be ‘‘ in the Lord ” as the aim 
of ail a Christian’s actions, so we see how constantly the apostle rejoiced and gloried 
in the Lord, and commended his example to his converts and to Christians general! v. 

a'::;' ^ 

Yers. 21, 22. — The apostleis concluding appeal. He now glides insensibly Into the 
language of authority, which all along he had a right to assume. “Having confidence 
in thine obedience, I write unto thee, knowing that thou wilt do even beyond what 
I say.” 

L 'i’lIE MOST WILLING MAY BE FAIRLY URGED TO THE COURSE OF DUTY. The apostlo 
assures Philemon that he does not doubt his obedience, yet he thinks it necessary to 
stir up his pure mind to a remembrance of his obligations. 1. An ohedunt p^^ople 
make zealous ministers. 2. A good miscience ensures confidence in the wise and zealous 
conduct of life, “ Credit and a good conscience are shipped both in one bottom.’’ 3. A 
good heart entiiUs us to expect a liberal constmctmi of the extent of our duty. The 
apostle seems here to hint that Philemon might possibly manumit his slave. That 
^ the apostle had not demanded ; yet it was within the possible scope of Philemon’s liberal 
■^^^nderstanding of his duty to Onesimus. 

The apostle bespeaks, on his approaching visit to Colossai, a favourable 
tiECEPTioN TO Onesimus. “But withal prepj»re me also a lodging: for I hope that 
through your prayers I shall be granted to you.” 1. The presence of the apostle at 
Colossm ivotdd enable Mm to see that his expectations had not been disappointed. A 
Puritan writer says, “YTio would not willingly receive Onesimus, coming as Paul’s 
harbinger, to provide him lodging?” 2. The most eminent servants of God need the 
pjrayers of the humblest in his Church, (1) Because they are exposed to many dangers 
and temptations. (2) Because they have a responsible charge in God’s kingdoiD, 
(3) Because their liberty to preach the gospel is often threatened, if not temporarily 
destroyed, by wicked men. (4) The apostle believed in the efficacy of pjrayer. The 
pirayers of the Colossian household would or might unlock his prison-doors, “The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much” (Jas. v. 16). — T. 0. 

Vers. 23 — 25. — Salutations and prayer, L Salutations. These are the expressions 
of Christian sympathy and kindness. 1. They are the salutations of the apostMs fellow- 
prisoner. “There salute thee Epaphras my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus.” (1) 
Epaphras w^-as a Colossian evangelist (OoL i. 7 ; iv. 12). (2) He was imprisoned at 
Bume in the immediate society of the apostle, (a) This was an alleviation to both 
prisoners, on account of their common faith, their common hopes, and their common 
interests- ‘Epaphras, as probably the younger man, would be very helpful to the 
apostle. (5) The cause of the imprisonment in both cases was “in Christ Jesus” 
suffered for the preaching of his gospel 2. They are the salutaUom of the 
apmtlds felhwddbourem^ ** Marcus” (Ad;s ,xil 12), once temporarily esiwanged from 
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til® a|:»8tle» 'kit bow »t liis sMej ** Anstarekis ** (Acts xix. 29, BO; Cal. iv. 10); 
** Deniart ” wboM iipostegy was jet ftttiire (2 Tim. iv. 10); «Luke/' the Moved 
physician and evangelist (CoL iv. 14). The apostle was happily circumstanced, even 
sif R prisoner, through the constant or occasional society of these men, ■ 

II. pEAtEE, ‘^Tbo gra« of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit** It" is 
c!iriu«« to find no allusion to God the Father in this iirayer. If Christ Is not Cod, 
liow can we account for sneifa prayer? It is a simple but beautiful prayer addressed 
to the whole Phllamon honsehoid**— T. 0* 
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